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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS  some  of  the  public  prints  have  announced, 
subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1814,  a  circamstance 
very  alarming  to  Travellers,  namely,  that  dis- 
banded soldiers,  converted  into  banditti,  infest 
the  post-roads  of  the  south  of  France,  the  Alps, 
Apennine,  and  countries  bordering  on  those 
mountains ;  especially  the  confines  of  the  Roman 
and  Neapolitan  territories  situated  between  Ter- 
racina  and  Mola-dirGaeta ;  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  superfluous  to  mention,  that  all  the  above- 
named  countries,  except  the  tract  between  Ter- 
racina  and  Mola,  are  now,  and  have  long  been, 
exempt  from  so  serious  an  evU.  Highway  rob- 
beries, indeed,  are  quite  as  uncommon  on  the 
Continent  at  present,  as  they  were  formerly :  and 
with  respect  to  the  banditti  who  have  recently 

infested  the  confines  of  the  Roman  and  Neapo- 
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litan  territories  between  Terracina  and  Mola,  they 
are  not  merely  a  troop  of  robbers  who  plunder, 
because  they  have  no  other  means  of  subsisting, 
but  a  whole  nation,  the  people  of  Abruzzo;  who, 
when  at  variance  with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  raise  contributions  upon  Roman  and  Nea- 
politan Travellers  going  post:  but  with  voiturins 
these  freebooters  appear  to  be  in  perfect  amity ;  as 
persons  who  travel  en  voiturier  are  never  attacked : 
and  English  Travellers,  even  when  going  post, 
have  rarely  been  robbed;  unless  owing  to  im- 
prudence  on  their  own  part,  or  on  that  of  their 
attendants. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HAVING  been  called  upon  to  publish  a  fourth 
^Edition  of  that  part  of  my  "  Letters  from  Italy" 
ivliich  was  intended  as  a  Guide  for  Travellers^  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling  how  impossible  it  is  to 
give  an  accurate  and  circumstantial  account  of 
any  country,  without  residing  in  it,  I  determfned 
to  revisit  the  Continent ;  and  become  an  Eye  Wit- 
ness of  the  alterations  made  there,  by  the  events 
of*  the  last  twenty  years :  events  which  have  so 
completely  changed  the  order  of  things,  with  re- 
spect to  roads,  accommodations,  and  works  of  art, 
that  new  Guides  for  Travellers  are  extremely 
ivanted  in  almost  every  large  city  of  southern 
Europe.     I,  therefore,  resolved,  instead  of  pub- 
lishing a  fourth  Edition  of  my  "  Letters  from 
Italy,'*  to  write  a  new  work:  and  being  am- 
bitious to  prove  myself  a  faithful  historian,  I  spent 
two  years,  namely,  from  May,  1 8 17,  to  June,  1819, 
in  the  countries  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
describe  j  that  I  might  write  from  the  spot,  and 
trust  nothing  to  memory.     I  have  also  taken 
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especial  pains,  so  far  as  my  limited  knowledge 
would  allow,  to  point  out  to  Travellers  every 
thing  most  likely  to  contribute  to  comfort ;  and 
every  thing  best  worth  notice  respecting  works  of 
art:  for  general  outlines  may  sometimes  give  just 
ideas,  even  though  not  shaded  by  a  master's  hand. 

I  have  likewise  mentioned,  in  my  Appendix,  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  expenses  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  Continent ;  that  Families  induced 
by  prudential  motives  to  reside  in  foreign  coun- 
tries may  neither  have  the  mortification  of  finding 
their  plans  defeated  by  the  extravagance  of  a 
courier,  nor  by  the  impositions  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  Strangers. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  been  materially  augmented  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  by  the  increase 
and  improvem^it  of  inns,  by  the  erection  of  fine 
bridges,  which  are  almost  universally  substituted 
for  inconvenient  and  sometimes  dangerous  ferry- 
boats, by  the  expense  bestowed  to  make  roads 
smooth  and  level,  which  were  formerly  rough 
and  mountainous;  and  by  the  consummate  skill 
exerted  to  render  those  Alps  which  heretofore 
were  only  practicable  by  means  of  mules,  trai^ 
neauxj  and  chaises'd^porteur,  so  easy  of  ascent 
that  post-horses,  attached  even  to  a  heavy  berlin, 
now  traverse  them  speedily  and  safely.     With 
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9Qch  judgment^  indeed,  have  the  sinuosities  of 
the  Alpine  roads  been  managed,  that  crane-neck 
carriages,  once  absolutely  requisite  in  passing  the 
Alps,  are  at  present  needless. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  adding,  as 
a  fiirther  proof  of  the  great  improvements  which 
have  lately  taken  place,  respecting  roads  on  the 
ctmtinentt  that  during  a  journey  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles,  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  I  never  found  it  needful,  except  while 
ascending  the  Alps  and  Ap^nine,  to  put  more 
than  three  horses  to  my  own  carriage,  an  English 
landaulet,  nor  to  carriages  of  the  same  description, 
belonging  to  the  friends  by  whom  I  was  ac- 
companied. 

Other  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  travelling  at  the  present  moment  on 
the  Continent  are,  the  increase  of  ready  furnished 
lodgings  in  large  cities ;  owing,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  poverty  of  the  nobles ;  who  often  let  their 
palaces  to  foreigners;  the  improvement  in  me- 
chanics, and  consequently  in  furniture,  throughout 
Italy ;  the  introduction  of  lamps,  by  which  the 
streets  of  every  large  town 'are  tolerably  well 
lighted ;  and  the  stop  put,  by  this  circun»tance» 
among  others,  to  the  dreadful  practice  of  assas- 
sination. 
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But  although  the  comfort  of  travelling  has  been 
thus  considerably  augmented,  the  expense  of  re- 
siding on  the  Continent  has  been  augmented  like- 
wise ;  owing  to  taxes  which,  in  capital  cities,  are 
oppressive;  and  still  more  owing  to  the  great 
influx  of  British  Travellers :  nevertheless,  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  not  materially  enhanced  in 
price,  it  is  still  possible,  nay  easy,  for  persons 
who  understand  and  practise  economy,  to  live 
witli  comfort  either  in  the  French  or  Italian  ter- 
ritories, without  incurring  a  much  larger  expense 
than  would  have  be^  needful  twenty  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  modes  of  travelling  to  Italy,  I 
would  advise  consumptive  persons  either  to  go 
by  sea,  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Leghorn,  thence 
proceeding  up  the  Canal  of  Pisa  to  that  city ;  or 
by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  and  thence  proceeding,  by 
the  royal  Canal  of  Languedoc^  to  Marseilles; 
where  vessels  bound  for  Leghorn  may  be  heard  of 
daily. 

Persons  in  liealtb,  who  wish  to  travel  economic 
cally,  might  find  their  purpose  answered  by  going 
with  the  Voituriers  belonging  either  to  Dejean,  or 
Emery;  whose  carri^es  set  out,  almost  every 
week,  from  London,  to  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  or  by  travelling  in  a  public  Diligence ; 
preferring  that  called  the  Coche  (Teau^  wjhenever 
attainable:  but  persons  blessed  with  health  and 
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affluence  should  travel  in  their  own  carriage; 
going  post  through  France ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, en  voiturier  in  Switzerland  and  the  Italian 
States. 

The  most  frequented  post-road  from  Paris  to 
southern  Italy  is  through  Lyons,  and  over  the 
Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  Bologna,  and  Florence: 
but  the  most  interesting  route  is  that  to  northern 
Italy,  by  Dijon,  the  Jura  Alps,  Geneva,  and  the 
Simplon*. 

Those  persons,  however,  who  wish  to  trace  the 
revival  of  the  Arts,  from  the  period  when  Gothic, 
or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  arabesque 
architecture  was  brought  by  the  Crusaders  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  fostered  at  Pisa,  should  first 
visit  that  city  ;  proceeding  afterward  to  Florence* 
and  Rome :  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  best  route  from  Paris  is  through  Lyons, 
Avignon,  Aix,  Nice,  and  Genoa. 

Pisa  may  with  truth  be  called  the  cradle  of  the 
arts :  for  Buschetto,  a  Grecian,  so  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  erected  the  Cathedral  which  still 
adorns  this  city;  Diotisalvi,  during  the  twelfth 
century,  erected  the  Baptistery ;  and  Guglielmo, 

*  The  road  from  Paris  by  the  Simplon^  and  through  Milan, 
to  Florence,  is  ninety  miles  shorter  than  that  by  the  Mont  Cenis 
to  Florence. 
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a  German,  aided  by  BonDano,  Pisano,  began  the 
Campanile  about  the  year  1 174. 

Niccolo,  Pisano,  Giovanni,  his  son,  and  Andrea, 
Pisano,  revived  the  art  of  Sculpture  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  not  only  embellished  the 
buildings  already  raised,  but  likewise  added  an- 
other, still  more  beautiful,  the  celebrated  Campo- 
Santo.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
also,  Giunto,  Pisano,  revived  the  art  of  Painting ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Giotto,  and  Cimabue. 

Those  persons,  therefore,  who  contemplate  the 
productions  of  the  Greco-Pisano  school  as  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reviving  arts,  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  gratified ;  especially  if  they  afterward 
proceed  to  Florence  and  Rome;  and  trace  the 
gradual  progress  of  these  arts  to  that  state  of 
maturity  which  the  parental  care  of  the  Medicean 
Princes  at  length  enabled  them  to  attain. 

As  considerable  changes  have  lately  taken  place 
in  large  continental  cities  relative  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  works  of  art,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  furnish  Travellers  with  correct 
lists  of  the  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  re- 
spective galleries  of  sculpture  and  painting ;  at 
the  same  time  marking,  with  one  or  more  ex- 
clamation points  (according  to  their  merit),  those 
works  which  are  deemed  peculiarly  excellent. 
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I  will  now  dose  this  pre&ce  by  saying,  that 
in  the  hope  of  being  serviceable  to  those  of  my 
Compatriots  who,  in  consequence  of  pulmonary 
complaints,  are  compelled  to  exchange  their  native 
dtmate  for  the  renovating  sun  of  Italy,  I  have 
ventured  to  make  a  few  observations,  relative 
to  health,  the  result  of  nine  years'  experience ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  period  my  time 
tod  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  by  endeavours 
to  mitigate  the  sufierings  of  those  most  dear  to 
me:  and  highly  gratified  should  I  feel  if  the  little 
knowledge  I  have  been  able  to  collect  could  so 
far  iiform  Travellers,  as  to  guard  thelm  against 
those  serious  inconveniences  which  too  generally 
retard,  and  not  unfrequently  prevent,  the  recovery 
of  consumptive  persons. 

Londm^  October^  1819. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE. 


Cdlau — Best  road  to  Paris — Abbey  of  S.  Denis — Parir— 
Most  prominent  improvements — Musie  Roy  ah  des  Arts — 
Musie  des  Monumens  Franfais — Public  Libraries — 
J4m^  drArtiUerie—MusSe  d^Histoire  Naturelle  et  Jardin 
du  Roi — Acadhnie  Royale  de  Musique,  and  other  The^ 
aires — Manufacture  Royale  des  Glaces — Manufacture 
Royale  des  Tapisseries  aux  Gobelins — Colonne  de  la 
Place  VendSme — Arc  de  triompJte  de   TEtoile — Port 

S.  Denis Port  S.    Martin Tribunal  du  Corps 

Legislatif-^BasUique  de  Notre^Dame — BasUique  de  la 
NouveOe  S.  Genevieve^'^Garde'metMe — HStel  %>yal 
des  Jnvalides — Institution  Royale  des  SourdS'Muets-^ 

Hospice    de    la    ScdpHrOre HSpital    des    Enfans 

trouvSs — Observatoire — Palais  du  Temple — Palais  de 
la  Bourse — Greniers  de  riserve — Abattoirs — Halle  du 
BU-^-HaUe  aux  Vin^^Marchi  i  la  VdaiUe  et  au  Oibier 
— Bridges^'^Fountavns — Burial^laces--^^  Cloud — 
Sirores — Versailles^Present  state  of  Society  at  Paris-^ 
Pl§ssports. 

On  revisiting  Gdais,  in  May,  1817,  after  an  absence  of 
twen^  years,  I  discovered  no  apparent  change,  dther  in  the 
town  or  its  inhabitants;  except  tliat  the  latter,  at  least  the 
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lower  order  of  people,  have  acquired  a  habit  of  smoking  in- 
cessantly, like  the  Germans ;  while  the  former  boasts  a  larger 
number  of  good  inns  than  it  possessed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVI ;  and  has  been  ridded  of  all  its  con- 
ventual institutions,  and  likewise  of  the  host  of  mendi- 
cants by  whom  travellers  were  formerly  annoyed.  Under- 
standing that  the  route  through  Beauvais  to  Paris  .was 
smoother^  less  hilly,  and  shorter  by  three  posts,  than  that 
through  Amiens,  I  turned  off  at  Abbeville,  where  the 
roads  part,  and  pursued  my  way  to  Crrandvilliers;  passing 
near  a  mound  which  commands  the  adjacent  country,  and 
whose  summit  is  denominated  Caesar's  Camp.  The  entrench- 
ments are  well  preserved;  and  medals,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties, have  been  found  on  this  spot  Grandvilliers  contains 
3000  inhabitants :  the  rood  from  Calais  thither  is  excellent; 
and,  owing  to  its  great  breadth  and  p^ect  straightness, 
possesses  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  for  the  same  reason 
common  to  most  of  the  high  roads  in  France.  The  coun- 
try had  hitherto  presented  nothing  remarkable :  but,  afiier 
quitting  Grandvilliers,  I  passed  through  fine  sheets  of  com, 
interspersed  with  churches  and  chateaux  in  ruins,  and  con- 
vents transformed  into  manufiu^tories  of  various  descrip- 
tions ;  objects  frequently  seen  now,  in  the  French  territories, 
and  generally  speaking  disadvantageous  to  a  landsci^: 
but  this  disadvantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  improved 
state  of  agriculture,  the  increase  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  air  of  comfort  which  pervades  even  the  humblest 
peasants  cqttpe. 

Beauvais,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Therain,  is  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  siege  it  sustained,  in  14f72;  when 
Jeanne  Hachette  headed  the  women  of  the  place,  and 
defeided  it  against  an  army  of  80,000  men,  CMnmanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whoij^  she  compelled  to  abandon 
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his  enteiqpriae:  and,  in  memory  of  this  Ii^rQiriei  jdiere  is 
every  year,  at  Beauvais,  a  procession,  in  wliijcli  the  ladies 
take  precedence.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  appeat^  to  be  a 
fine  modem  edifice;  and  the  Cathedral,  though  uad^hedj 
merits  notice:  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Forbim^ 
by  Coustou,  and  some  good  specimens  of  the  tapestry*^ 
which  Beauvais  has  long  been  famous.  The  Church  of  S^ 
Etienne  contains  fine  painted  glass,  a  monument  in  rilievo^ 
siqtposed  to  be  antique,  and  an  admired  picture  of  our 
Saviour  bearing  his  cross.  ^ 

From  Beauvais  I  proceeded,  through  avenues  of  firuit- 
trees,  and  a  country"  rich  in  vineyards  and  com,  to  Beau- 
mont, pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise:  and 
from  Beaumont,  through  avenues  of  fruit-trees  and  spa- 
cious plains  well  cultivated,  to  S.  Denis;  whose  venerable 
abbey  was  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France : 
during  the  revolution,  however,  this  abbey  was  bereaved  of 
its  treasures,  its  church  unroofed,  and  every  altar  levelled 
with  the  dust;  but  the  emperor  Napoleon,  having  deter- 
imned  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  use  and  splendor,  repaired 
the  royal  vault,  which  he  secured  by  doors  of  bronze  gilt, 
erecting  in  the  church,  on  the  right-hand,  two  expiatory 
altars;  the  one  dedicated  to  the  race  of  Clovis,  the  other  to 
that  of  Charlemagne  (and  between  these  altars  were  to 
have  been  placed  statues  of  the  six  kings  of  France 
dignified  with  the  tide  of  Emperor);  while^  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  naye,  he  erected  another  expiatory  altar,  conse- 
crated to  the  monarchs  of  the  third  dynasty;  inscribing  oU 
a  column  the  names  of  the  princes  of  this  house. 

I  \ra8  unable  to  examine  the  church,  because  I  bad. 
omitted-affdjdng  for  a  ticket  of  admission,  either  tati^^ 
principal  architect  who  resides  at  S.  Denis,  or  0  the  Swiss 
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guards  stationed  there;  and  without  this  ticket,  strangers 
cannot  pass  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  middle  aisle. 
I  observed,  however,  two  old  monuments  on  each  side  of 
the  great  door,  and  two  others  of  less  ancient  date;  one 
being  (I  believe)  that  of  Louis  XII :  but  Napoleon's  ad- 
ditions, the  bronze  gates  of  the  royal  vault  excepted,  I 
could  not  discover. 

The  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  compared  with  French  churches 
in  general,  may  be  called  a  good  piece  of  architecture, 
though  very  inferior  to  every  Cathedral  in  England. 

Between  S.  Denis  and  Paris  (almost  one  continued 
street),  the  splendid  dome  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  Mont 
Martre,  Belleville^  and  S.  Chaumont,  are  the  most  striking 
objects:  the  second  exhibits  marks  of  having  made  a 
desperate  stand  against  the  allied  armies  of  Europe,  when 
united  to  dethrone  Napoleon ;  and  the  two  last  were  bravely 
defended,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1814,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Paris,  anciently  called  Parisii  vel  Lutetian  is  watered  by 
the  Seine,  anciently  Sequanu;  and  previous  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  XVI;  was  supposed  to  contain  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  but,  since  that 
period,  the  number  has  been  considerably  diminished,  and 
the  population  now  does  not  amount  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  improvements  this  city  owes  to  Napoleon  are 
innumerable :  and  on  entering  the  Place  Vendome,  adorned 
with  a  fine  imitation  of  Trajan's  Column ;  on  advancing  to 
the  Garde-meuble  and  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  viewing 
that  superb  edifice,  its  princely  gardens,  and  the  magnificent 
&9ades  of  the  Louvre  (deemed  one  c£  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  modem  architecture);  then  contemplating, 
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from  the  PotU  Louis  XVI,  the  Palais  Bourbon^  the  front 
of  the  Tribunal  du  Carps  Legislatif^  the  Champs  Elysies^  the 
stately  dome  of  the  HStel  des  Invalidesj  the  noble  quays 
of  the  Seine^  and  the  many  beautiful  bridges  thrown  across 
that  river  (which  traverses  Paris  from  east  to  west),  it  is 
impossible  not  to  think  this  metropolis  the  rival  of  ancient 
Rome:  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  vast  and  splen- 
did apartments  of  the  Lotccrey  though  recently  despoiled 
of  many  treasures,  still  boast  one  of  the  largest,  and  one 
of  the  finest  collections  in  the  world  of  paintings  and 
sculpture. 

At  Paris,  however,  grandeur  is  more  common  than  con- 
Hstency :  for  ere  the  eye  be  sated  with  gazing  on  llie  above 
described  magnificent  panorama,  it  discovers  streets  nar- 
row, insignificant,  and  filthy,  disgraceful  in  short  to  any 
capitaL 

Among  the  most  prominent  improvements  made,  during 
the  late  reign,  are  the  noble  Gallery  intended  to  unite 
the  immense  Palaces  of  the  Lowore  and  the  Tuileriesj  and 
not  yet  finished — the  triumphal  Arch  de  P  EtoUey  not  yet 
finished — the  HStel  du  Ministh-e  des  relations  exterieures — 
the  Exchange,  not  yet  finished — the  Establishment  for  the 
Orphans  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — the  Observatory — the 
Temple— the  Fountain  of  the  Elephant,  on  the  site  of  the 
Bastile,  unfinished,  but  worthy  of  the  colossal  mind  by 
which  it  was  projected — the  Stordhouses  for  grain,  called 
Greniers  de  resSroe — ^the  five  Slaughter-houses,  called 
Abattoirs^  magnificent  in  themselves,  and  particularly  be- 
neficial; as,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  there  was 
nothing  of  this  kind  at  Paris — ^the  Cupola  of  the  Corn- 
Market — the  general  Magazbe  for  wines — ^the  Poultry  and 
Game-Market— the  great  Market— the  Market  of  S.  Ger- 
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main— of  the  Place  Maubert — of  S.  Jean^  and  of  S.  Martin 
—the  Rue  de  la  Paix — the  Pont  du  Jardin  du  Rot — the 
Pont  de  la  CitS—ihe  Pont  des  Arts— the  Pont  des  Jn^ 
valides — the  new  Quays—the  Fountain  of  the  Esplanade 
du  Boulevard  de  Bondij  and  the  before-mentioned  bronze 
Column  in  the  Place  Vendome. 

The  triumphal  Arch,  in  the  Place  de  Cufrousel^  also  ranks 
among  the  embellishments  of  Paris ;  though  strikingly  de^ 
void  of  that  magnitude  and  simplicity  which  distinguish 
the  Roman  edifice  it  was  meant  to  imitate. 

But  what  especially  charms  the  eyes  of  strangers  in  the 
French  capital,  is  that  beautiful  belt,  called  the  Boulevards, 
which  encircles  the  town,  and  consists  of  drives  and  walks, 
bordered  with  forest-trees  and  gardens;  and  which  fi-om 
the  number  of  shops,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers 
whereby  it  is  adorned,  has  a  peculiar  air  of  gaiety  during 
winter;  and  possesses  during  summer  a  salubrious  coolness, 
rarely  met  with  in  a  vast  metropolis.  The  circumstance  of 
all  others,  however,  most  conducive  to  the  healthfulness  of 
Paris,  is  the  purification  of  the  water  of  the  Seine ;  which, 
though  now  perfectly  good  and  wholesome,  was  seldom 
drank  with  impunity  twenty  years  ago. 

Judging  by  appearances,  I  should  think  this  fine  city  as 
much  improved  in  wealth  as  in  magnificence;  the  shops 
being  far  more  numerous,  and  far  better  stocked,  than  in  time 
past;  the  hotels,  which  amount,  it  is  said,  to  three  hundred, 
being  furnished  with  an  elegance  heretofore  unknown ;  the 
cofiee-houses  displaying  every  expensive  decoration;  the 
tables  of  Restaurateurs  abounding  with  luxuries;  and  the 
opera-house  exhibiting  a  splendour,  with  respect  to  stage 
decorations,  which  no  other  theatre  in  Europe  can  boast. 
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Having  enumerated  the  most  itriking  changes  in  this 
metn^mlis,  I  will  now  enter  into  a  fisw  particulars  respect- 
ing the  objects  best  worth  notice. 

JUbtsee  Boyale  des  Arts,  Place  du  Loiwre'*.  This  immense 
coUecti<m  of  sculpture  and  paintings  is  placed  in  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Louvre:  eight  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  princely  in  size^  and  rich  in  marbles  and  mosaics, 
bang  apprc^riated  to  tlie  efforts  of  the  chisel;  and  a  suite 
of  vast  and  splendid  apartments  up-stairs  to  those  of  the 
penciL  Among  the  sculpture  are  the  choicest  treasures  of 
the  Villa  Borgfaese;  and  many  other  highly  valued  works 
of  art,  which  once  embellished  Rome.  ^ 

VesHbule\.  The  ceilings  painted  in  oil  by  Berthelemy, 
represents  the  origin  of  sculpture;  namely,  man,  formed  by 
Prometheus  and  animated  by  Minerva.  The  four  medal- 
lions, executed  in  basso^ievo,  represent  the  four  schools  of 
sculpture,  namely,  France^  pointing  to  the  Milon  of  Pbjet; 
Italy  to  the  Moses  of  Buonaroti;  Egypt  to  the  colossal 
statue  of  Memnon;  and  Greece  to  the  I^thian  Apollo. 
Here  are — a  colossal  bust  of  a  vanquished  province,  num- 
bered 1, — ^,  colossal  bust  of  Domitian — 6,  statues  of  pri- 
soners— 7,  colossal  bust  of  Ludus  Veru»— 9,  colossal  bust 

*  Engravings  <^  a  considerable  number  of  the  pictures  in 
this  Museum  have  been  taken;  and  proof  impressions  are  sold^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment,  at  the  Cakogra^iie  du  Mu$ic 

t  For  the  benefit  of  persons  restricted  in  point  of  time,  I  shall 
mark  (  as  I  have  already  mentioned)  with  one  or  more  exclama- 
tion-points, according  to  the  merit  of  the  work  in  question, 
those  productions  of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  which  are  ge- 
nerally deemed  most  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  public  and 
private  galleries  of  the  Continent. 
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of  Jupiter  Serapis — 14|  vase  adorned  with  bacchanalian 
emblems! — 15,  statue  of  Apollo,  called  Savroctane^  ox 
lizard-killer,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  imitations 
extant  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  by  Praxiteles ! !  ^. 

Arcade^  leading  to  the  HaU  of  the  Emperors,  15,  statue 
of  Apollo-^18,  Genius  of  eternal  sleepf. 

HaU  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The  ceiling,  painted  by 
Meynier,  represents  the  earth  receiving  from  Adrian  and 
Justinian,  a  code  of  laws,  dictated  by  Nature,  Justice,  and 
Wisdom* — 1,  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius — 21,  a  Barbarian 
prisoner-7-26,  Nero — 27,  Trajan ! !  The  basso^lievo  on 
the  pedestal  of  this  statue  represents  a  husband  and  wife 
dining,  and  reposing  on  their  couch ;  and  is  curious,  as  it 
exhibits  ancient  Roman  costume — ^32,  basso-rilievoj  found 
at  Rome,  and  representing  a  religious  ceremony  performed 
before  the  teniple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus ;  of  which  the  three 
doors  indicate  the  three  naves  consecrated  to  the  three 
associated  divinities,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno— 35,  sta- 
tue of  Trajan ! ! 

HaU  of  the  Seasons ;  so  called  because  the  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Romanelli,  and  represents  the  four  Seasons, 
Apollo,  Diana,  &c. — 35,  statue  of  Venus — 36,  bust  of 
Commodus — 37,  statue  of  a  wounded  Combatant — 43,  an 
Egyptian  divinit}%  in  alabaster  I ! !  % — 44,  bust  of  Venus ! ! — 
48,  statue  of  Euripides !  § — 55,  ditto  of  a  Nymph — 56,  statue 
of  Bacchus — ^57,  a  Sarcophagus,  representing  the  voyage 
«f  the  good  to'  Elysium ! — 59,  hasso-rilieoo  of  Mithras  (a 

*  From  the  Villa  Borghese. 

t  This  statue  does  not  express  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

X  From  the  ViUa  Albani.  §  Ibid. 
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Peraan  diYinity),  the  Genius  of  the  niD,  acoompliahing  the 
mystic  sacrifice  of  the  bull  i !  Mithras  was  worshipped  by 
the  Romans,  who  erected  altars  to  him;  and  this  basso^ 
riluvo  was  found  near^the  Forum  Romanum — 62,  basso- 
rUieooj  taken  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens;  it 
represents  the  Panathenaea  * ;  and  was  composed  by  Phidias, 
and  executed  under  his  orders ! ! ! 

Hall  of  Peace:  so  named,  because  the  ceiling,  painted  by 
Romanelli,  represents  Peace,  Commecce,  and  the  Arts— -69, 
statue  of  Posidonius ! ! ! — 72,  statue  of  Demosthenes ! ! !  f 
—75,  ditto  Trajan ! ! !         , 

HaU  of  the  Romans,  The  ceiling,  painted  by  Romanelli, 
represents  History  and  Poetry,  celebrating  the  success  of 
Bellona;  the  deputies  of  the  Roman  Senate  bringing  the 
Dictator's  robe  to  Cincinnatus ;  the  rape  of  the  Sabines ;  the 
story  of  Mutius  Scaevola;  and  the  continence  of  Scipio-^77, 
bust  of  Geta,  very  rare! — 78,  Inopus,  a  fragment  found 
at  Delos^ — 81,  bust  of  a  Roman  warrior — 82,  statue  of 
Rome — 88,  statue  of  Tiberius ! — 89,  statue  of  Augustus  ! !  $ 
— ^91,  colossal  bust  of  Rome ! — ^93,  statue  of  Julia,  the  wife 
o^  Sq>timius  Severus — 95,  group  of  Thetis,  &c.;  curious 
on  account  of  the  ancient  gall^  on  which  the  Goddess 
is  placed — ^98,  Chastity — 100,  bust  of  Antinous. 

HaU  of  the  Centatar.  The  fresco-painting,  on  the  ceiling, 

*  The  Panathenea  were  festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the 
patroness  of  Athens. 

t  From  the  Vatican  Museum. 

X  Inopus^  a  river  of  Delos,  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Nile. 

S  From  the  Vatican  Museum. 
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is  by  RomandOii,  and  represents  the  triumph  of  reUg^im ; 
the  tbeol<^cal  virtues,  &c*  Here  likewise  are  other  paint- 
ings by  modem  artists — 102,  statue  of  a  Roman,  name  un- 
known— 104*,  Alexander  the  Great — 106,  Group  dFthe  Cen- 
taur!  ! !  i  This  master-piece  is  supposed,  by  the  Chevalier 
Visconti,  to  have  been  executed  in  the  dme  of  Adrian,  by 
Aristeas  and  Papias,  natives  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria— 107, 
colossal  head  of  Apollo — 109,  ditto  of  Marcus  Aurelius — 
111,  ditto  of  Lucius  Verus — 112,  statue  of  Germanicus — 
lis,  statue  of  Claudius — 115,  statue  of  Achilles — 120,  sta« 
tue  of  Sextius  Pompeius,  by  Ophelion,  a  Greek  artist!  1 — 
121,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  candelabra  of 
antiquity*. 

HaU  of  Diana.  124,  statue  of  Bacchus — 129,  statue  of 
Minerva — ISO,  bust  of  a  Roman,  name  unknown — 131, 
group  of  three  nymphs,  suspending  their  wet  garments  on 
a  column!! — 183,  statue  of  Venus — 135,  bust  of  Rome— 
bass(Mrilieoo  of  Hercules  stealing  the  tripod  of  Delphos,  and 
above  this,  Thaliar— 138,  basso^rtlievo  of  the  Suovetaurilia,  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  when  a  sow,  siesj  a  lamb,  ovis,  and  a  bull, 
lauruSf  were  immolated ;  and  it  appears  that  the  name  given 
to  this  religious  ceremony  is  derived  firom  the  three  last 
mentioned  Latin  words — 139,  Diana  d  la  Biche,  so  called 
because  the  Goddess  is  represented  at  the  moment  when  she 
has  just  snatched  the  celebrated  Hind  with  golden  horns 
from  Hercules;  and  reprimanded  him  for  molesting  an 
animal  sacred  to  her.  This  beautifiil  work  (found  be- 
tween Genzano  and  Ariccia  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  Diana)  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  stands 
upon  a  pedestal  ornamented  with  fine  basst-rilievi :  that 
part  which  represents  three  cities,    personified  by  three 

*  From  the  Vatican  Museum. 
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fisnale  figures  wearing  crenated  diadems,  is  pardcolarly 
admired!!!! — 140,  group  called  Venus  victorious  1  the 
basso-ritieoo,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  this  group,  is 
in  the  Etruscan  style — 141,  basso-rUieoo^  denominated  the 
CoDdamation ;  a  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the  fu- 
nerals of  the  ancient  Romans;  and  consisted  in  calling  the 
departed  loudly  and  repeatedly  by  name,  and  likewise  en- 
deavouring to  rouse  them  by  the  noise  of  music,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  really  dead — 144,  group  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
draped  Venus  of  Praxiteles! ! ! — 145,  bust  of  Perseus,  the  son 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia — 148,  the  Venus  of  Troas,  a 
statue^  supposed  by  Visoonti  to  have  been  the  work  of 
one  of  the  scholars  of  Praxiteles!!! — -150,  statue  of 
Minerva !  I !  This  fine  work  is  supposed  by  Visconti  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  bronze  Minerva  of  Phidias,  sumamed  the 
beantifiil->15S,  bust  of  Marcus  Agrippa— 154,  statue  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo! ! — 156,  statue  of  Diana — 157,  bust  of 
Demosthenes,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  likenesses  of 
that  philosopher  now  extant — 171,  antique  fountain  in  the 
form  of  a  tripod,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa*. 

Hall  of  the  Candelabrum.  The  picture  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  was  executed  by  Pnidhon;  and  represents  Diana, 
entreating  Jupiter  not  to  subject  her  to  the  laws  of  Hymen. 
The  ornaments  which  surround  the  picture  are  allusive  to 
Diana — 172,  a  Candelabrum,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  antique  productions  of  this  kind  now  existing;  and 
equally  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  shape,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  workmanship :  it  once  adorned  the  Salviati- 
palace  at  Rome ! — 1 74,  bust  of  Venus ! — 1 76,  basso-rilievo  of 

*  From  the  Museum  of  the  Cq>itol. 
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Antiope  reconciling  her  sons,  Zethus  and  Amphion — 1?9» 
Statue  of  a  dog  found  at  Gabii ! — 181,  statue  of  Pollux — 
183,  tripod  of  the  Delphic  Apollo ! ! !  found  at  Ostia*.— 187, 
statue  of  a  wild  boar,  being  an  antique  copy  of  the  famous  boar 
at  Florence ! — 1 90,  statue  of  Marsyas ! ! ! !  This  is  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  extant;  and  like  every 
other  antique  representation  of  Marsyas,  is  supposed  to  be 
imitated  from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Zeuxis,  which  Pliny 
mentions  as  having  graced  the  Temple  of  Concord  at 
Rome — 191,  bass(hrilievo  of  Jupiter. 

Hall  of  the  Tiber.  1 92,  statue  of  iEsculapius ! !  f— 1 93, 
Antinous  in  the  character  of  Hercules,  found  near  Tivoli 
— 196,  chair,  consecrated  to  Bacchus !:( — 197,  statue  of 
Ceres — 198,  altar  of  twelve  Gods,  found  at  Gabii,  and 
very  curious  ! !  It  is  adorned  with  busts  of  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apollo,  Juno,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Mars,  and  Venus;  the  two  last  of  whom  Love  is 
uniting:  it  is  likewise  adorned  with  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  and  with  symbols  of  the  divinities  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  month  which  each  sign  indicates — 200, 
Chair,  consecrated  to  Ceres  !§— 201,  statue  of  Diana — ^202, 
the  Tiber,  a  colossal  group,  found  at  Rome,  on  tlie  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  near  the  Villa-Lata ! ! ! !  || 
This  fine  group,  and  that  of  the  Nile  (in  the  Vatican 
Museum),  adorned  two  fountains  which  embellished  the 
avenue  of  the  temple.  The  Tiber  is  represented  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  resting  his  right  arm  on  an  urn,  near  which 
reposes  the  wolf  of  Mars,  with  her  nurslings,  the  founders 
of  Rome:  the  oar  in  his  left  hand  indicates  that  the  river 
is  navigable. 

*  From  the  Vatican  Museum.        f  ^^m  the  Villa  Albani. 
;  From  the  Vatican  Museum.  §  Ibid.  ||  Ibid. 
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Arcade  which  leads  to  the  Hall  of  theJighHng  Qiadiaior. 
205,  statue  of  Mars. 

Hall  of  the  Gladiator.      206,  statue  called  the  Gladiator 
of  the  Villa  Borghese !!!!!!    He  is  represented  as  combatiDg 
against  an  enemy  on  horseback ;  his  left  arm  bears  a  shield, 
with  which  he  is  supposed  to  parry  the  strokes  of  his  op- 
ponent; whom,  with  the  right  hand,  he  is  about  to  wound 
with  all  his  force.     The  attitude  of  the  statue  is  admirably 
calculated  for  this  double  action ;  and  every  Umb,  every 
musde,  is  said  to  wear  more  precisely  the  appearance  of 
life,  than  does  any  other  master-piece  of  the  Grecian  chisel. 
The  author  of  this  transcendent  and  inimitable  work  was 
Agasias,  of  Ephesus,  whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  trunk 
which  supports  the  figure,  and  whose  design,  according  to 
Visconti,  was  not  to  represent  a  Gladiator,  but  a  warrior. 
During  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
statue  was  discovered  at  Antium,  where  the  Roman  em- 
perors had  a  Villa,  and  where  the  ApoDo  of  Belvedere  was 
found  about  a  century  before — 212,  sarcophagus  represent- 
ing the  death  of  Meleager ! — 215,  statue  of  Adrian !— 218, 
a  wounded  Amazon ! !   The  upper  part  of  this  figure  is  said 
to  be  an  antique  imitation  of  the  wounded   Amazon   of 
Ctesilas ;  but  the  sculptor,  by  whom  it  was  restored  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  deviated  from  the  costume  appro- 
priate to  these  female  warriors — 219,  Venus  of  Aries,  so 
called,  because  found  at  Aries  in  Provence,  and  supposed 
to  be  Venus  victorious,  the  device  of  Caesar — 220,  an  in&nt 
Mercury — 222,  Lucius  Caesar  ! — 224,  group  of  a  feun  and 
a  Satyr :  the  pedestal  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  orna- 
ment   with    which   ancient    wells   were    sometimes    em- 
bellished^— 229,  statue  of  Mercury:   the  subject  of  the 

*  The  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  the  victims  in  heathen  tem- 
ples seem  to  have  been  usually  thus  ornamented. 
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boimhrilievo  on  the  pedestal  is  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and 
represents  Ulysses  in  the  Shades  Below. 

Hall  4^  Pallas.  230,  a  Woman  petitioning  the  Oods : 
the  drapery  is  remarkable— 2S1,  statue  of  Ceres — 232, 
the  Genius  of  Bacchus!!! — 235,  statue  of  Polymnia,  the 
upper  part  modem,  the  drapery  antique  and  exquisitely 
fine !  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  that  taste  which  has  sta- 
tioned the  Muse  of  memory  and  the  Inventress  of  harmony 
to  watch  over  the  Sarcophagus  called  that  of  Homer.  2S69 
Sarcophagus  called  that  of  Homer,  who  is  here  represented 
as  conversing  with  Calliope,  Erato,  and  Socrates ! ! !  This 
sarcophagus  was  discovered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Osda  * — 239,  Mi- 
nerva of  Velletri ! ! ! !  This  magnificent  statue,  of  the  finest 
Greek  workmanship,  was  &und  in  the  year  1 797,  near  Vel- 
letri. The  Goddess  is  represented  as  possessing  that  dig- 
nified beauty  which  accords  with  wisdom;  and  though 
armed  with  her  helmet,  aegis,  and  lance^  she  seems,  from 
the  mildness  of  her  countenance,  to  indicate  that  the  arts  of 
peace  are  not  less  dear  to  her  than  the  glory  of  war.  The 
{)edestal  on  which  this  statue  rests  deserves  notice — 242, 
statue  of  a  female  Musician,  supposed,  by  the  costume,  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Adrian !— 243, 
sarcophagus  called  that  of  Acteon — 245,  bust  of  Adrian — 
246,  statue  pf  Nemesis — 247,  statue  of  an  in&nt  Her- 
cules—248,  statue  supposed  to  represent  Hope :  the  basso- 
filieoo,  which  adorns  the  pedestal,  displays  the  formation  of 
Man  by  Prometheus,  and  Minerva  giving  him  life  under 
the  emblem  of  a  butterfly^-250,  the  cinerary  urn  of  Clo- 
dius;  Egyptian  workmanship,  as  appears  from  the  hiero- 
glyphics— 253,  a  triangular  Altar,  r^resenting  three  signs 

*  From  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
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of  the  zodiac;  oamely,  the  Virgin,  the  ScorpiiMi,  and  SBgitr 
tasvuBy  vith  the  three  Divinities,  Ceres,  Mars,  and  Jupiter — 
260,  a  sqNilchrai  Urn,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  Fun- 
danius  Velinus* — 261,  group  representing  a  Peasant  cut- 
tli^  ap  a  deer ! !  f — 26$y  Basin  or  Bath  of  porphyry :  these 
basins  were  sometimes  used  as  sepulchres,  when  properly 
shaped  for  the  purpose. 

Hall  ^Melpomene.  The  floor  of  this  apartment  is  orna- 
mented with  mosaics^  chiefly  executed  at  Paris  by  Belloni, 
and  representing  Minerva  in  her  car  followed  by  Peace  and 
Abundance,  with  River  Gods,  8cc,  forming  a  border  to  the 
pktore.  Here  likewise  is  the  fragment  of  the  celebrated 
planisphere  of  Bianchini.  264,  bust  of  Isis — ^265,  statue 
of  a  Female  petitioning  the  Gods,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
p<Mtrait  of  a  Roman  empress — ^266,  bust  of  the  Nile — 
267,  colossal  statue  of  Melpomene,  supposed  originally 
to  have  adorned  Pompey's  theatre!! !!;{; — 268,  bust  of 
Serapis!! 

H<dL  of  the  Can/atidesy  so  called  because  one  end  of  this 
immense  apartment  is  decorated  with  a  tribune,  supported 
by  four  Guyatides  in  rilievoy  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon,  and 
particularly  well  executed.  The  apartment  likewise  con- 
tains a  door  adorned  with  bassi'^ilievi  by  Andrea  Ric- 
cio^  a  celdbrated  architect  and  sculptor  of  Padua — ^305, 
bwt  of*  Socrates — 306,  the  Hermaphrodite  of  the  Villa 
Bor^ese^  supposed  to  be  the  finest  antique  imitation  ex- 
tant of  the  bronze  Hermaphrodite  of  Polycletus ! ! ! !  This 
statue  was  discovered,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  near  Dioclesian's  Baths.     The  mattress  on 

*  From  the  Vatican.  f  From  the  Villa  Albani. 

%  From  the  Vatican  Museum. 
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which  the  figure  rests  is  by  Bernini,  and  excellently  well 
done,  insomuch  as  to  be  called  sarcastically  his  chefd!ceuore* 
— 307,  bust  of  Homer* — 309,  bust  of  Diogenes — 312, 
statue  of  a  Lion,  in  basalt  !f — 314,  statue  of  Hercules, 
upper  part  fifte — 315,  bust  called  that  of  Hercules,  but 
believed,  by  Winckelmann,  to  represent  Xenophon — 316, 
bust,  supposed  to  represent  Thucydides — 317,  statue  of 
Sabina,  the  consort  of  Adrian ! — 319,  statue  now  supposed 
to  represent  an  old  Fisherman  of  Africa;  though  heretofore 
denominated  The  death  of  Seneca! — 924,  bust  of  Zenon — 
327,  bust  of  Epicurus — 331,  statue  of  Venus  coming  out  of 
the  bath!!— 333,  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great !!!$— 
343,  group  of  a  Child  strangling  a  goose;  supposed  to  be 
an  antique  copy  of  a  work,  in  bronze,  which  Pliny  mentions 
as  having  been  executed  by  Boethus,  a  Carthaginian  sculp- 
tor :  this  group  was  found  near  Rome— ^44,  Venus  coming 
out  of  the  bath ! !     This  fine  statue  is  supposed  to  be  an 
antique  copy  of  a  celebrated  Venus  by  Polycharmus,  which 
adorned  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny — 345,  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius — 350,  torso  of  Jupiter;  supposed  to  be  an  antique 
imitation  in  marble  of  the  fiunous  Jupiter  Olympius  of 
Phidias! — 351,  group  of  Silenus  with  the  ^infant   Bac- 
chus ! ! ! !     This  master-piece  of  art  was  discovered,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust — 352,  statue 
of  Jason,  called  Cincinnatus ! ! ! !     This  chef-cCcawre  was 
found  at  the  Villa  N^oni ;  and  is  thought  to  be  in  the 
style  of  Agasias  the  Ephesian — 353,  Vase  of  the  ViHa  Bor- 
ghese ! ! ! !     The  bassi-^lievi  on  this  beautiful  vase,  which 
was  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  represent  a  Baccha- 
nalian ceremony — 354,  statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  character 
of  Mercury,  and  improperly  called  Germanicus ! ! ! ! — This 

*  From  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

t  From  the  Villa  Albani.  X  l^M- 
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ckef^ceiare^  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  younger 
Cleofnenesy  does  not  resemble^  in  point  of  features,  any 
other  statue,  nor  any  medal,  of  Gennaniciffi :  it  was  found 
in  the  Villa  N^oni.  . 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  apartments  which  contain 
the  paintings,  was  executed  according  to  the  designs  of 
FoDtaine;  and  consists  of  four  distinct  flints  of  steps,  two 
leading  to  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  and  two  to  the  Exhibition* 
rooms  of  living  Artists;  which  are  interesting,  because  they 
contain  more  historical  pictures  than  do  our  exhibitions  at 
Somerset-house.  Beyond  these  rooms  is  the  gallery  called 
Italian;  in  size  one  of  the  most  magnificent  apartments 
exiting;  and  adorned  with  columns,  mirrors,  candelabra, 
altars,  busts,  ancient  and  modem  vases,  all  c^  the  most 
oosdy  description;  beside  eleven  hundred  pictures,  which 
clothe  its  walls.  This  Gallery  is  divided  into  nine  parts; 
the  three  first  containing  the  works  of  the  French  School ; 
the  three  next  being  appropriated  to  the  works  of  the 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools;  and  the  three  last 
to  the  Italian  Schools. 

GaUery-^French  School,  No.  11,  the  descent  firom  the 
Cross,  by  Bourdon— 20,  the  nativity,  by  Le  Brun — 22,  the 
blessed  Virgin  prq)aring  a  meal  for  the  Infimt  Jesus^ 
by  ditto— 23,  Christ  served  in  the  Desert  by  Angels,  by 
ditto— 24,  the  Magdalene  renouncing  all  the  vanities  of 
Me,  supposed  to  represent  Madame  de  la  Vallidre,  by  Le 
Brun  I— 28,  the  dream  of  Anne  of  Austria,  by  ditto — 80, 
Pentecost,  by  ditto— SI,  the  lapidation  of  S.  Stephen,  by 
ditto! — 34,  the  tent  of  Darius,  by  ditto ! — 4f6,  the  interior 
of  a  Painter's  Studio^  by  Cochereau ! — 54,  the  last  judg- 
ment, by  Cousin ! — 60,  Joas  acknowledged  king  of  Israel  by 
the  army  and  the  people,  by  Antoine  Coypel — 65^  the  in- 
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tenor  of  a  kitchen,  by  Drolling,  a  self*taugbt  Painter  !— 
75,  David  anointed  king  over  Israel,  by  Claude  Lorrain ! 
— 76,  the  disembarkation  of  Cleopatra  to  present  herself 
before  Antony,  by  Claude ! — 77,  a  landscape,  by  ditto ! ! — 
78,  79,  and  80,  landscapes,  by  ditto ! — 97,  the  descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Jouvenet — 108,  La  Vierge  d  la  Gnqope,  by 
Mignard!!--'lll,  &  Cecilia,  by  ditto— 119,  portrait  of 
Nicolas  Poussin,  by  himself— 120,  the  Deluge,  by  ditto,  a 
particularly  fine  and  poetical  picture! ! ! — 122,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Infant  Moses,  by  ditto — ISO,  the  judgment  of 
Solomon,  by  ditto ! ! — 131,  our  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
&  John,  Elizabeth,  and  Joseph,  by  ditto ! — 184,  the  blind 
men  of  Jericho,  by  ditto ! — 135,  the  woman  detected  in 
adultery,  by  ditto  (a  fine  painting,  the  figure  c^  our  Saviour 
excepted,  which  wants  dignity.) — 137,  the  death  of  Saphira, 
by  Nicolas  Poussin ! — 139,  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
by  ditto— 141,  S.  Fran9ois  Xavier  recalled  to  life,  by  ditto  I 
— 146,   the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  by  ditto— 147,  Time 
rescuing  Truth  from  Envy  and  Calumny,  and  bearing  her 
in  triumph  to  the  regions  of  eternity,  by  ditto !— 150,  Dio* 
genes  growing  away  his  tankard,  by  ditto  1—172,  S.  Paul 
preaching  at  Ephesus,  by  Le  Sueur— 173,  Simon,  the 
C^rrenian,  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  Saviour;  and  S.  Vero- 
nica offering  him  a  handkerchief,  which  receives  the  im- 
pression of  the  face  divine,  by  Le  Sueur — 174,  the  descent 
from  die  cross,  by  ditto— 224,  Antibes,  by  Vemet — ^225^ 
926,  and  227,  Toukn,  by  ditto— 228,  Bandol,  by  ditto— 
M9  and  230,  Marseille,  by  ditto— 231,  Cette,  by  ditto— 
282,  and  23S,  Bayonne,  by  ditto--2S4,  and  235,  Bordeaux, 
by  ditto-j236.  La  Rochelle,  by  ditto— 237,  Rochefort,  by 
ditto— 238,  Dieppe,  by  ditto— 243,  a  searport  at  sunset,  by 
^Ktto!— -249,  a  sea-view  by  moonlight,  by  ditto!— 250,  a 
tempest,  by  ditto— 251,  a*moonligfat  scene,  by  ditto— 252, 
a  tempest,  by  ditto. 
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FUmisk,  Germany  and  Dutch  Schools,  310,  View  at  sun- 
set in  Italy,  by  Both!— 321,  the  garden  of  Eden,  by 
Breughel ! — 327,  a  landscape,  (the  figures  in  whidi  are  by 
Anmbale  Caracd)  the  other  part  by  Paul  Bril~3S8,  Lies 
Bdigieuses:  namely,  the  ddest  daughter  of  Philippe  de 
Champaigne,  and  the  Mere,  Catherine  Agnes,  by  Philippe 
de  Champaigne ! — 339,  the  repast  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee^  by  ditto !-— 34pO,  the  last  supper,  by  ditto— 354,  a 
landscape  with  cattle,  by  Cuyp  I—* 355,  a  gentleman  mount- 
ing his  horsey  a  domestic  presentmg  the  stirrup,  and  a 
grocm  mounted  tb  attend  his  master,  Cuyp — 356,  the  same 
gentleman  returning  firom  his  ride,  attended  by  three  do- 
mestics, Cu3rp — 368,  the  dropsical  woman,  by  Gerard 
Dow ! ! !  this  picture  is  deemed  one  of  the  best  productions 
o(d^  last  named  artist — 373,  the  Philosopher,  by  Gerard 
Dow! ! — 374,  the  interi(»:  of  a  guard-house,  by  Jean  le  Due 
—^377,  Charles  I,  cS  England,  by  Anthony  Vandyck — 
379,  Isabella,  daughter  to  Philip  II,  of  Spam,  by  ditto — 
589,  our  Saviour  dead  in  the  arms  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  angels  weeping;  a  sketch  by  ditto  I — 390,  the  Infant 
Jesoa  recdving  homage  from  a  Saint  and  a  King,  by  ditto! 
392,  {Ex  Voto.)  the  Infimt  Jesus  receiving  homage  1-^396, 
Hagar  banished  to  the  desert,  by  Philippe  Vandyck ! — 
408,  an  Angel  announcing  to  the  £9i^herds  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Flinck— 414,  a  landscape,  by  Glauber  !-** 
4S1,  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  John  Holbein->- 
432,  a  portrait  of  Erasmus,  by  ditto—  433,  a  portrait  of  an 
Axdibishop  of  Canterbury  painted  when  he  was  seventy 
years  of  age,  by  ditto-^434,  Nicholas  Kratzer,  astronomer 
to  Henry  VIII,  of  En^^d,  by  ditto — 437,  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  with  two  other  paintings  in  the  same  frame, 
by  ditto*-443,  the  interior  of  a  Dutoh  dwellmg,  by  Peter 
de  Hoodi ! — 446,  and  all  the  intermediate  numbers  to  455, 
by  Van  Huysum-^57,  the  cmcifixicm,  by  Jardin ! — 475, 
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the  descent  from  the  cross,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden  I — 483,  a 
jeweller  weighing  gold,  and  his  wife  examining  a  book 
illuminated  with  miniatures,  by  Quintin  Matsys ! — ^529,  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  at  Anvers,  by  Peter  Neff! — 530,  531, 
532,  and  533,  by  the  same  master— 534,  a  landscape,  by 
Aart  Vandemeer :  the  three  cows  in  this  picture  are.  atr 
tributed  to  Cuyp— 541,  the  Family  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade, 
by  himself! — 548,  travellers  stopping  at  the  door  of  an  inn, 
by  Isaac  Van  Ostade — 553,  an  Angel  announcing  to  the 
Shepherds  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  by  Poelenburg — 558, 
portrait  of  Guillaume  du  Vair,  by  Probus  the  younger — 
564,  two  horses  &stened  to  a  trough  at  an  inn  door,  and  a 
man  bringing  them  water,  by  Paul  Potter ! — SGS,  cattle  in 
a  meadow,  by  ditto — 568,  a  landscape  with  cattle,  by  Py- 
naker — 569,  570,  571,  and  572,  portraits  of  Rembrandt, 
.  by  himself— 575,  head  of  a  man  with  a  fur  cap,  by  Rem- 
brandt— 576,  head. of  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  by 
ditto— 577^  Tobit  and  his  family  prostrate  before  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  by  ditto ! !— 578,  the  good  Samaritan,  by  ditto 
— 579,  our  Saviour  at  Emmaus,  by  ditto — 580,  S.  Mat- 
thew writing,  and  an  Angel  dictating  to  him,  by  ditto — 
581,  Venus  and  Cupid,  by  ditto!— 582,  a  Philosopher  in 
meditation,  by  ditto  — 583,  the  interior  of  a  Tradesman'^s 
dwelling,  by  ditto— 585,  a  wolf  devouring  a  sheep,  by  Rosa 
di  Tivoli.  The  landscape  in  this  picture  was  painted  by 
Tempesta— 587,  Lot  and  his  Daughters  leaving  Sodom,  by 
Rubens — 588,  Elias  succoured  by  an  Angel  in  the  desert, 
by  ditto— 589,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  ditto.  Twenty- 
four  pictures  by  the  same  great  Master,  taken  from  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  and  representing  the  life  of  Mary  of 
Medicis.  (TThe  first  number  is  597,  and  the  most  striking 
of  these  very  fine  pictures  are  numbered  608,  61 1, 617,  and 
618) — 621,  portrait  of  Richardot,  by  Rubens- 625,  a  vil- 
lage ((Ite,  by  ditto— 630,  a  landscape,  by  Ruysdael,  with 
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figures  and  cattle,  by  Berghem  l-^GSl,  another  landscape, 
by  Ruyidael,  with  figqres  by  Wouvermans!— 652,  a 
tempest,  by  Ruyadael — 633,  our  Saviour  at  Emmaus,  by 
Sentwoort  1—634,  the  Holy  FamUy,  by  Schalken !— 647, 
anijoals  entering  the  ark,  by  Sneyders— 651,  interior  of  a 
kitchen,  by  ditto~>669,  the  temptation  of  SL  Antonio,  by 
Dayid  Teniers— 679,  the  head  of  an  old  man,  by  ditto— 
703,  a  hare  and  other  ^ime,  by  Weenix ! — ^704,  a  peacock, 
a  hare;,  other  game,  and  a  dog,  by  ditto! — 706,  Pharaoh's 
Daughter  findiBg  Moses,  by  Adrian  Vander-Werf ! !— 708, 
an  Angel  announcing  to  the  Shepherds  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  by  ditto ! — 709,  the  Magdaloie  in  the  desert,  by 
ditto  \ !— 71 1,  Nymphs  dancing,  by  ditto ! 

Schools  of  Itakf.  756,  the  faifant^Jesus  embracing  S. 
John,  who  is  presented  to  him  by  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
Elizabeth,  Albano— 759,  Venus  impatient  to  try  the  eflSect 
of  her  beauty  on  the  heart  of  Adonis,  by  ditto — 760,  Vul- 
can reposing  at  the  feet  of  Venus,  while  little  Loves  foi^ 
arms  for  the  latter,  by  ditto— 761,  the  Loves,  while  sleep- 
ing after  th^  labours,  disarmed  by  the  Nymphs  of  Diana, 
Albano — ^762,.  the  Loves,  after  having  recovered  their  losses 
and  become  triumphant,  conducting  Adonis  to  the  feet 
of  Venus,  by  Albano — 778,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  our 
Saviour  listening  to  S.  John,  who  is  presented  to  them  by 
Elizabeth;  Andrea  del  Sarto ll— 794,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
by  the  Cav*  Batoni !— 804,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  by 
Bom&zio--816,  817,  and  818,  views  of  Venice,  by  Can»- 
letto— 820,  the  blessed  Virgm  dead,  and  the  Apostles 
weq>ing  over  her,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio — 822,  a  young 
woman  telling  a  youth  his  fortune,  by  ditto-r829,  the 
nativi^,  by  Annibale  Caracci — 832,  the  blessed  Vir^n 
recommending  silence  to  S.  John,  that  he  may  not  disturb 
the  xepoB/R  of  our  Saviour,  by  ditto ! ! — ^839,  the  martyrdom 
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of  S.  Stephen,  by  ditto^840,  the  stme  sotgect,  by  ditto— 
852,  the  ItifiintJesus  with  fab  mother,  by  Ludovicx)  Caraeca 
^-SBSf  &  Cecilia  by  Cavedone— 868,  our  Saviour  seated 
on  the  lap  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  attended  by  S.  Sebaa^ 
tiano^  presenting  the  ring,  for  his  mystic  marriage^  to  & 
Catherine  of  Alexandria;  by  Antonio  da  Correg^o! — 864, 
our  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns,  by  ditto ! ! ! — 865,  Andope 
asleep.  Love  sleeping  by  her  side  on  a  lion's  skin,  and 
Jupiter  standing  near,  transformed  into  a  sa^r,  by  ditto!— * 
870,  David  vanquishing  Goliah,  a  double  picture  on  the 
same  subject,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra ! !  It  is  said  that  Mon- 
signor  Giovanni  della  Casa,  a  Florentine  prelate,  employed 
Daniello  da  Volterra  to  model  a  group  in  plaster  of  David 
vanquishing  Goliah ;  and  then  desired  him  to  represent,  in 
planting,  the  two  sides  of  the  model ;  which  seems  to  have 
beoi  done  in  the  last-named  f»cture — 871,  our  Saviour 
consecrating  the  bread,  by  Agnese  Dolci— 875,  a  land- 
scape^ representing  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  attributed 
by  some  persons  to  Domenichino,  and  by  others  to  Ann. 
Caracd — 878,  S.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichino  i — 885,  a  con- 
cert: this  picture  is  attributed  by  some  persons  to  LecmeUo 
j^da ;  and  by  others  to  Domenichino — 901,  the  adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,  by  Spagnoletto ! — 907,  Melancholy,  by 
Domenico  Feti!! — ^912  and  913,  portraits  of  Benvenuto 
Gait^lo,  by  himself— 916,  a  mystic  sulgect,  by  Garofolo~r 
917,  a  landscape,  by  Gaqiero  Dughet,  called  Gas.  Poussm — 
9S4,  our  Saviour  accepting  the  instruments  of  the  passion, 
by  Luca  Giordano !  !-^81,  a  portrait  of  Guercino,  by  him- 
adf— 985,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  S«  Peter  deplorbg  the 
loss  of  our  Saviour,  by  Guercino  \—94>3y  Circe,  by  ditto  !— 
947,  the  salutation,  by  Guido  1—948,  the  Infant-Jesus  sleep- 
ing on  his  mother's  knees,  by  ditto!— 951,  our  Saviour  and 
the  Samaritan,  by  ditto!— 958,  head  of  our  Saviour  crowned 
with  thorns,  by  ditto ! !— 956,  our  Saviour  in  the  garden  of 
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oliTes,  fay  dittel— «57,  the  Mii^eiie»  by  ditto ! !— #58»  the 
laoie  subject,  by  dittol — MS,  an  all^goiy,  roprewaiting  the 
unioo  of  Deaign  and  Colour,  by  ditto  1 1—969,]  portrait  of 
Oiiilio  Romano,  by  biniBelf— 970^  theadonitioQ  of  the  ihap- 
krdB,  by  Oiidio  Romano  I— 4182,  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa,  a 
oeMMrated  Fkircntine  Bean^,  by  Leonardo  da  Vind  I  *— « 
9S8,  &  John  Baptist,  by  ditto  1 1—984, 8.  Anne,  the  Uemad 
Virgfai^  and  IsfiuitFJesusy  by  dittol  I ! — 985,  thelnfimtJesos 
Ueaang  SL  John,  by  ditto— 987,  om>  Saviour  sealed,  and 
receiving  the  cross  of  roshes  from  8.  John;  School  of 
Leonardo  da  Vind !— 990^  the  Holy  Family,  by  Bernard 
fino  Lovini — ^991,  our  Saviour  sleeping,  by  ditto— 1001, 
the  hkassd  Virgin  showing  our  Saviour  to  the  Angels  and 
Shcfrfieids,  by  Carlo  Marfltta— 1015,  the  In&nt-Jesos  on 
Ids  Modier's  li^  pkying  with  a  chaplet,  by  MuriUo  111!-^ 
1018,  God  the  Father  end  die  Holy  Ghost  contemplating 
oar  Savioor  while  he  receives  a  cross  of  rushes  from 
8.  John,  MuriUo  !l*>101 7,  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  presented,  by  an  Angel,  with  the  Chalice  and  the 
Cross;  MuriUo— 1018,  S.  Peter  imploring  pardon  ef  our 
Saviour,  MuriU6-r-1020,  a  young  Beggary  seated,  Mo- 
rillo  ! ! !— 1027,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Joseph  presenting 
thelnfintJesus  to  be  adored  by  a  young  shepherd;  Palma 
vecdiio— )0M,  our  Saviour  sinking  under  the  wei^t  of 
his  cross,  by  Paolo  Verone8e»1058,  the  blessed  Vli^^ 
with  the  Infiint- Jesus  and  S.  Martina,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona ! — 1060,  Faustulus,  the  shqsherd  of  AmuUus,  pvs* 
senting  Romulus  and  Bemus  to  his  wife,  Laurentia;  by 
ditto!! — 1071,  portraits  of  Ra&eUo  Sanzio  d'Urbino,  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  School,  and  his  master,  Pietro 

^  Francis  I^  of  France^  gave«  for  this  picture^  4000  gold 
crowns ;  a  sum  exceeding  45^000  francs.  * 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  founded  the  MHan-SchooL 
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Peruginoy  by  Raphael* — lOTS,  portrait  of  Count  BaU 
thasar  Castiglione,  by  Raphael — 1076,  the  arch-aogei 
Michael  vanquishing  Solan,  by  ditto! — 1079,  the  Holy 
Family,  called  La  belle  Jardiniere^  by  ditto!) — I4i8f^  dbe 
Holy  Family,  painted  by  Raphael,  only  two  years  before 
his  death,  for  Francis  I,  of  France!  1 !— 1081,  the  In&nt- 
Jesus  rqx)8ing,  by  Raphael!! — 1082,  the  Infiuit^Jesua, 
supported  l^  his  Mother,  caressing  &  John,  wlio  is  pr^ 
sented  to  him  by  Elizabeth;  Raphael — 1094,  a  S^Mirtsman 
shooting  a  bird,  and  Soldiers  reposing  on  a  rock ;  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa! ! — 1097,  our  Saviour  steeping  on  his  Mother's 
knees,  with  Cherubim  in  the  angles  of  the  picture,  by 
Sasfio.  Ferrato!! — 1098,  the  Apotheosis  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  by  ditto! !— 1099,  head  of  S.  John  Baptist,  by 
Schiiivone — 1100,  the  Holy  Family,  by  Schidone— 1104, 
the  blessed  Virgin  visiting  EUzabetii,  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piofobo — 1110,  the  prodigal  Son  imploring  his  Father's 
pardon,  by  Leonello  Spada ! — 1116,  portrait  of  Tintoretto, 
painted  by  himself— 1 122,  portraits  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Titian  and  his  Mistress,  painted  by  himself  f — 1124,  por* 
trait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  of  Medicis,  by  Titian — 1127, 
portrait  of  a  man  dressed  in  black,  by  ditto— 1 131,  portrait 
of  a  man  with  one  glove  on,  and  the  other  off,  by  ditto — 
1132,  the  soldiery  insulting  our  Saviour  at  the  door  of  his 
prison,  by  ditto!!!— 11 34,  our  Saviour  carried  to  the 
tomb,  by  ditto!! — 1135,  the  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus,  by 
ditto!  !$ — ^^1136,   tlie   blessed  Virgin,   the    Infant- Jesus, 

*  According  to  some  opinions  this  picture  represents  Raphael 
and  Pontormo,  and  was  painted  by  the  latter. 

f  Titian  (Veccllio  Tiziano)  was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Lombard  School. 

X  Accordiog  to  .tradition ,  the  Pilgrim,  on  the  right  of  our 
Saviour,  repr£senU;'the  Emperor  Charles  V^  the.  Pilgrim  on 
the  left,  Cardinal  Ximcnes  3  and  the  Pag^,  Philip  JI,  of  Spain. 


i 
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S.  Stephen  (the  fi»t  Dahnatkn  mmrtyr),  S.  AmbroLic,  and 
S.  M«irioe»  by  ditto!!— llS?,  two  Angels  worshipping 
our  Saviour,  by  ditu>->lisa,  the  blessed  Virgin,  holding  a 
rabfak,  for  which  our  Saviour  seems  to  ask,  by  ditto — 1 159, 
SL  Agnes  presenting  to  our  Saviour  her  palm  of  martyr* 
dom,  by  ditto!! — 1150,  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Irene,  by 
Frsnoesco  Vannil! — 1152,  portrait  of  the  Infiuita  Mar- 
guerita-Thereaa,  Daughter  of  Philip  IV,  ot  Spain,  and  of 
his  Consort  Mariar  Anne  of  Austria,  by  Velasquez ! 

Several  pictures  belonging  to  thb  magnificent  collection 
have  suffered  much  from  being  ill*restored  and  over- 
vamiahed;  and  several  statues  bdonging  to  the  Museum 
of  Scdptnre  are,  in  appearance,  still  more  hurt,  by  having 
heeajHiriialfy  cleaned. 

The  Musee  BoyaU  is,  generally  speaking,  open  to  Fo- 
reigners (gratis)  every  day,  Mondays  excepted,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Mtaee  des  Monumens  Fran^aisj  Bue  des  Petits  Augustins. 
Monsieur  Lenoir,  to  whom  Paris  is  indebted  for  this  Mu- 
seum, has  arranged  in  chronological  order  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  he  was  able  to  rescue  from  the  sacril^ious 
gra^  of  the  in&tuated  Leaders  of  the  French  revolution : 
thus  exhibiting  a  series  of  memorials  of  the  most  disdnr 
guished  characters  to  whom  France  has  given  birth,  from 
die  days  of  Clovis  to  the  present  aera :  aild,  at  the  same  time, 
forming  a  peculiarly  interesting  history  of  the  commence- 
ment and  prc^ess  of  sculpture,  and  the  art  of  painting 
upon  glass,  among  his  countrymen. 

The  introductory  apartment  contains  monuments  of  va- 
rious dates ;  together  with  five  altars,  erected,  during  the 
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rcjgn  of  the  Emperor  THMvivsy  to  Gallio»''or  Roman  di> 
▼inides.  Among  the  tombs  are  that  of  the  cruel  FrM^[Otide» 
executed  in  mosdc,  and  deemed  very  curious*— those  of 
Cardinals  Dubois,  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin;  of  Langnet, 
Frands  I,  Diana  de  Poitiers;  and  the  statues  of  Clovis, 
Clotilda,  and  P.  Comeille.  Here,  likewise,  is  fine  painted 
glass,  by  the  celebrated  Pinaigrier,  representing  subjects 
taken  from  the  life  of  8.  Paul:  and  in  the  Chapel  of 
Francis  I,  which  belongs  to  this  apartment,  is  a  rare  sort 
of  painted  glass,  designed  and  executed  by  J.  Cousin,  for 
the  diapd  of  IXana  de  Pbitiers,  at  Anet 

Tke  Hall  of  the  thirteenth  centuaty  contains  the  tombs  * 
of  Clovis  and  Clotilda;  8.  Louis;  Clovis  II,  and  Hngues 
Capet;  together  with  three  windows  of  painted  glass,  taste- 
less and  bad  in  point  of  design,  but  vigorous  in  respect  to 
colouring. 

The  HaU  of  the  fourteenth  century  contains  statues  of 
King  John,  the  Constable  Duguesclin,  and  Charles  V; 
together  with  painted  glass  of  great  beauty  in  respect 
to  colouring;  though,  with  regard  to  composition,  de- 
fective. 

The  HaU  of  the  fjleenth  century  contains  the  statue  of 
Valentina  de  MUan;  the  tomb  of  Louis  XII;  statues  of 
Louis  of  Orleans,  Charles  Vf,  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  and 
Philip  de  Commines ;  together  with  painted  glass,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  beauty  of  colouring  of  the  former  century,  with 
much  more  correctness  of  design.  At  this  period  the  ctair'- 
obscur  was  introduced  into  paintings  upon  glass;  and  some 
of  these  productions  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
Henry  Mellin,  to  whom  Kings  Charles  V,  and  VII,  granted 
several  privil^es. 
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Tlbe  Halt  of  ike  sixteenih  cetUmy  oonUins.  Fraiiois  I,  by 
Jean  Gongon,  Hairy  IV,  by  Fnuicheville;  the  tomb  (if 
Pibnc;  portraiU  of  Marot,  Rabelda,  Coligny,  tbe  yiitiKms 
dMBceUor  PHdpital,  PfaUibert  de  Lcxrme,  Pal]My»  Pibi«c» 
Ronsard,  Jean  Cousin,  Andot,  and  Catherine  of  Medieia. 
Tins  apartment  exhibits  beautifol  painted  glass,  which,  like 
every  odier  branch  of  the  arts,  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfisctioD  in  the  sixteenth  centary.  Hie  two  pictures  on 
the  right,  near  die  entrance^  were  compoasd  and  executed 
by  J.  Cousin ;  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Apocalypse* 
The  next  picture,  whidi  rqpveseDtt  Francis  I,  in  regal 
robes,  was  likewise  composed  and  executed  byXCousin; 
and  the  fourth,  which  repiesents  onr  Saiiiour  crowned  with 
thorns,  was  executed  from  the  design  of  Albert  Duer. 
The  Mk  and  last  picture,  done  in  bkck  and  whiter  after 
die  designs  of  PHmatice^  represents  the  nativity,  and  the 
circumcisi<Mi ;  it  is  finely  executed,  and  attributed  to  Ber- 
nard  Palissy. 

The  Hall  ff  the  seoenteetUh  century  omtains  statues  of 
Colbert  and  Letdlier;  the  tomb  of  Le  Brun's  Mother; 
portraits  of  Lolli,  Poussfai,  Descartes,  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  Le  Sueur,  Comeille^  Pascal,  Radne,  Lafontaine, 
Mansard,  Quinault,  Coysevox,  Santeuil,  Lenostre^  La* 
nuHgnon,  Boesuet,  8u^  The  paintings  upon  glass  in  this 
apartment  are  executed  in  black  and  white^  by  Francois 
Perrin,  after  scMne  fine  compositions  by  Le  Sueur :  they  re- 
present the  martyrdom  of  Saints  Oervais  and  Protais. 
Above  these  are  two  other  paintings,  done  after  the  designs 
of  Le  Sueur;  and  the  four  which  follow  are  by  Michu  and 
Sempy,  after  the  designs  of  Elyas,  a  Flemish  artist.  The 
last  represents  Henry  IV,  entering  the  town  of  Poissy, 
accompanied  by  John  de  la  Barriere. 
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7%e  Hall  of  the  eighteenth  century  exhibits  likenesses  of 
Maupertuis,  Crebillon,  Coustou,  Lepautre,  Rousseau^  Mar- 
shal Saxe^  Montesquieu,  Fontenelle,  Chevert,  Helvedus, 
Kron,  Voltaire,  Buffim,  d'Alembert,  &c.  This  apartment 
also  contains  a  bust  of  the  great  antiquary  Winckdman ;  who 
was  assassinated  at  Trieste^  in  1768,  by  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  imprudently  shown  some  valuable  medals,  which 
he  carried  about  him;  andfor  the  sake  of  which,  his  life  was 
destroyed  by  the  above-mendoned  .villain.  Amcmg  the 
paintings  upon  glass  in  the  gallery,  are  S.  Genevieve, 
with  a  book  in  one  hand^  and  a  taper  in  the  other;  and 
the  Devil  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  light,  which  an 
Angel  prevents  him  from  accomplishing. — The  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  a  Monk  kneeling,  accompanied  by  S»  Ger- 
main and  S.  Joseph.  (The  author  of  these  paintings  is 
unknown).  The  descent  from  the  cross,  by  J.  Cousin«*tfae 
martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen  (in  black  and  white),  by  Bernard 
Palissy —three  subjects  in  camaieu  (namely,  one  of  the 
school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  another  the  Virgin  and 
In&nt- Jesus  served  by  Angels,  and  the  third  an  assembly 
of  Saints  in  a  temple),  by  J.  Nogarre. — The  Constable 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  armed  and  kneeling,  with  Saints 
in  the  back  ground ! — Madeleine  de  Tende,  w^ife  of  the 
Constable,  likewise  kneeling  at  the  head  of  her  four  daugh- 
ters ! — ^and  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  Constable  kneeling,  and 
attended  by  his  four  brothers !  executed  after  the  designs  of 
J.  Bullant,  by  Palissy.  Two  pictures  (in  black  and  white) 
representing  allegorical  medallions,  and  two  subjects  fro^i 
the  old  Testament,  by  J.  Cousin.— The  &ble  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  (divided  into  thirty-two  p;ctfq^es),  by  Bernard  Pa- 
lissy— the  end  of  the  world,  after  the' designs  of  Tempesta; 
and  the  resurrection,  after  those  of  J.  Cousin,  by  the  bro- 
thers Pinaigrier ;  and  ten  paintings  representing  the  life  of 
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Dan  John  Borriere,  by  Micbu  and  Sempy,  after  the  designs 
of  Elyas. 

The  interior  Garden  contains  the  Tomb  of  Louis  de 
Loagnan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Bertrand  Du- 
gneadin. 

» 

Tke  exterior  Garden  contains  the  sepulchral  Monur 
ments  of  Anne  de  Montmorency,  Henry  de  Bourbon, 
Cond^  Dagobert,  Heloise,  and  Abdard  *,  BoUeau,  Mas- 
sillon,  and  Moliere;  together  with  a  statue,  representing 
Jupiter. 

Hus  museum  is,  generally  speaking,  open  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon;  and  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity is  received,  with  thanlsB,  by  the  Person  who  attends 


BUMciheque  du  Moij  Bue  de  Biehdieu,  This  Library, 
perbaps  the  &>est  now  existing,  contains  abo?e  three 
hundred  thousand  printed  volumes,  seventy-two  thousand 
manuscripts,  five  thousand  volumes  of  prints,  and  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  collection  of  medals  in  the  wc^Id.  The 
gallery  appropriated  to  the  manuscripts  is  adorned  irith 
fine  paintings,  by  Bomandli ;  and  the  qpartmei^:  next  to 
the  Cabinet  des  estampez^  contains  a  portrait  of  King  Joha, 
considered  as  the  most  psecious  relic  of  F^eschipaintiAgio 
the  fourteenth  century.     This  Library  is  open  to  students 

*  Abelard  died  in  the  priory  of  S.  Marcel,  near  Ch^lons-sur- 
Saooe,  in  1242;  and,  during  the  next  year,  the  sarcophagus 
containing  his  remains  was  secretly  conveyed,  by  Pierre  de 
Cluny,  called  The  Venerable,  to  H^loise ;  who "*  deposited  it 
within  the  walls  of  Paraclete ;  and,  after  her  decease,  the  mortal 
remains  of  these  unfortunate  lovers  were  united. 
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evwy  day,  feitivak  and  vacadoii-tunes  excepted;  and  to 
other  persons  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  t^i  in  die 
morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon  *. 

BMiaiheque  de  V  Arsenal^  Bue  de  Sttlfyy  €iuai  des  CeUaim. 
This  Library,  supposed  to  contain  seventy-five  thousand 
printed  volumes,  and*  six  thousand  manuscripts,  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  hist^Hy  and  Italian  poetry;  and  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  festivals  and  vacation-times  excepted,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Bibliotheque  Mazarin,  Palais  des  BeauayArts^  Quai 
Coniu  This  Library  contains  about  sixty  thousand 
volumes;  and  is  open  to  the  public  every  day,  festivals, 
Thursdays,  and  vacation-times  excepted,  from  ten  in  the 
numiing  till  two  in  the  afternoon.  • 

Bibliotheque  de  S.  GAievieve^  Place  de  S.  Genevieve,  BA- 
timens  du  CoUeg/e  de  Henri  IV*  Ulis  Library  contains 
above  eighty  thousand  printed  vohunes,'  beside  two  thou- 
sand manuscripts;  and  is  adorned  with  busts  representing 
the  great  men  of  all  ages ;  among  whom  are  Jules  Har- 
douin,  Mansard,  the  Chancellor  Letellier,  by  Coysevox, 
and  Doctor  Amauld,  by  Oirardon.  Here,  likewise^  is  a 
plan  of  Rome  in  rilievo,  executed  by  Grimini,  in  1776. 
This  Library  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  two,  festivals  and  vacation-times  excepted. 

BiUiothegue  de  la  ViUe,  Bue  S.  Antaine.  Here  is  a  fine 
cdling,  painted  by  Girardini. 

*  The  port«jEdlio  of  Galgnieres^  containing  a  collection  of  the 
costume  of  the  French  Nation^  from  the  days  of  Clovis  to  the 
present  period,  may  be  found  among  the  prints. 
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BOUoOeqite  du  MusSe  d^HiMcire.Haiurdle^  HMr  de 
Jardin  du  Boi.  This  Lib? ary  ig  particulariy  ridi  in  boob 
rdfltiTe  to  natural  history;  and  likewise  in  herbals  and 
*  drawii^  of  plants:  it  is  open  to  the  pnblic  on  Tuesd^r* 
and  FridajB,  horn  thiee  in  the  afternoon  till  daric,  doting 
antamn  and  winter;  and  from  foor  tiBseveny  during  spring 
and  summer.  Students  are  achnitted  on  Mondays  Wed* 
nesdays  and  Sstordays,  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till 
two. 

BUdioikeque  de  lafiimUS  de  Medecme,  Rue  de  PEcole  de 
Medecme.  This  library,  rich  in  wm^ks  on  the  art  of 
healings  is  opoi  to  the  public  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Satordays,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  two. 

BibUotheque  de  P Institute  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts.  This 
library  is  open  to  die  public  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

Mttsie  d^ArtiOerie^  Bue  de  PUnwersiU.  This  is  die 
repodtc»7  rf  all  the  machines  invented  to  render  War  de> 
stmcdve,  since  the  fonrteentk  oentury.  Here  also  are  the 
aims  and  aimonr  used  in  tournaments,  together  with  those 
of  the  Maid  <^  Orleans,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Francis  I» 
Loins  XI,  Henry  IV,  and  Louis  XIV.  This  museum  may- 
be seen  every  Sunday  morning,  from  eleven  till  two,  by 
I  of  tickets  from  the  Director. 


MttsSe  d^Histoire  Natta-elle^  et  Jardin  du  Boi,  Quai  S. 
Bemardj  et  Bue  du  Jardin  du  BoL  The  botanic  GUurden 
belonging  to  this  Museam  contains  a  lai^  collection  of 
plants  of  various  countries ;  together  with  buQdings  which 
s«fa  as  dens  for  wild  beasts;  and  a  menagerie  so  con- 
structed that  birds  of  all  kinda,  and  tame  animak,  not 
natives  of  France,  are  provided  with  habitations  analogous 
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to  their  modes  of -life :  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  i^ropriate 
spot)  the  French  naturalists  have  erected  a  modest  monu- 
ment to  Linneus.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Anatomy  stands 
in  this  gaoden;  as  does  the  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
on  the  first  floor  of  which  is  the  finest  collection  of  fishes  in 
Eurc^;  together  ¥ttth  lizards,  serpents,  shells,  minerals, 
fossils,  &C. :  and  on  the  second  floor  the  most  magnificent 
assemblage  imaginable  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  preserved 
to  admiration. 

The  botanic  Garden  is  idways  open  to  the  public,  gratis  ; 
the  Museum  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  only, 
firom  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  dll  five.  The.  fine 
Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now  called  Pont  du  Jardin  du  BoU  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  botanic  Garden. 

Academic  Royale  de  Musiquey  ou  POpSra^  Rue  de  Eickc^ 
lieu.  This  Theatre,  which  contains  nearly  three  thousand 
spectators,  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  called  the  most 
brilliant  spectacle  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  scenes,  dresses, 
machinery,  accuracy  relative  to  costume,  and  excellence  re- 
lative to  the  composition  and  execution  of  the  ballets  re- 
presented:  it  is  ppen  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Thiatre  Franfais^  Rue  de  Richelieu,  This  Theatre^  de- 
dicated to  the  representation  of  French  plays,  is  where 
Talma  usuaUy  exhibits. 

Thf&tredePOperaCamique^RueFeydeau.  This  Edifice 
contains  two  thousand  two  hundred  spectators. 

ThSAtre  de  POdeany  pres  la  LuxenAourg.  Frendi  plays 
are  refNresented  in  this  Theatre. 
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Theatre  duVoMdevilUyRiiedeCharh'esS.HimQrL  This 
Theatre  generally  exhibits  a  variety  of  little  dramas, 
songSy  &c. 

Theatre  des  FariAes,  Boulevard  MarUmarire. 

Mam^acture  Royale  des  Glacesj  Rue  de  Beuilfy.  This 
Mamifartune  is  well  worth  notice;  as  it  employs  eight  hun- 
dred workmen ;  who  have  attained  such  perfisction  in  their 
art  as  to  make  Mirrors  of  122  inches  in  length  by  75  wide. 

Mamtfacture  Boyale  des  Tapisseries  de  la  Couronne^  aux 
Gobelinsj  Sue  Moi^etard*  This  Manufacture  also  is  well 
worth  notice;  as  it  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  Tapestry 
existing;  and  may  be  seen,  every  day,  from  ten  till  one 
o'clock. 

Calonne  de  la  Place  Vendome.  This  stately  Column,  1S3 
Paris  feet  in  height,  and  12  in  diameter  *,  is  a  fine  imitation 
of  Trajan's  Pillar;  and  made  of  the  cannon  taken  from  the 
enemies  of  France^  in  the  battles  fought  by  Napoleon  and  his 
Generals :  it  represents  those  battles  in  bronze  bassi'-rilievi; 
and  on  its  summit  there  originally  stood  a  colossal  statue 
dfthe  Emperor:  which,  afbr  his  dethronement,  was  taken 
down ;  and  has,  according  to  report,  been  carried  to  Mos- 
cow. A  winding  staircase,  of  176  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of 
this  column;  from  which  the  view  of  Paris  is  beautiful. 

Jrc  de  triamphe  de  FEtoile.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
1806,  Paris  began  to  erect  this  fine  Arch,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  obtained,  in  Germany,  by  the  French 

^  A  Paris  fbot  is  nearly  thirteen  English  inches. 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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Annies,  during  the  former  year:  it  was  intended  to  be  185 
feet  in  height;  but  unfortunately  is  not  finished. 

Port  S.  Denis.  The  conquests  of  Louis  XIV,  in  1672, 
induced  the  city  of  Paris  to  erect  this  magnificent  triumphal 
Arch  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  The  bassi-^ilievi  represent 
military  trophies  (remarkably  weU-executed),  personifica- 
tions of  Holland  and  the  Rhine,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine^ 
and  the  taking  of  Maestricht. 

Port  &  Martin.  The  continued  success  of  Louis  XIV, 
induced  the  city  of  Paris  to  erect,  in  167S,  another  monu- 
ment to  his  fame :  this  Arch,  though  less  adorned  than  that 
of  S.  Denis,  is,  in  point  of  architecture,  equally  harmonious 
and  dignified.  The  bassi-rilievi  represent  the  taking  of 
Besanfon,  the  triple  alliance,  the  taking  of  Limbourg,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Germans ;  figured  by  the  god  of  war  re- 
pulsing ah  eagle.  Great  artists  were  employed  in  executing 
both  these  Gates. 

Tribunal  du  Corps  Legislatif.  Opposite  to  the  bridge  of 
Louis  XVI,  rises  a  magnificent  Peristyle,  formed  by  twelve 
Corinthian  cdumns  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pedimait: 
a  superb  flight  of  steps,  adorned  with  colossal  statues  of 
Minerva  and  France,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  building; 
and  opposite  the  bridge  are  statues  of  Sully,  Cdbert,  THo- 
pital,  and  d'Aguesseau.  This  peristyle  forms  the  approach 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Deputies. 

Basilique  de  TSotre-Dame.  This  ancient  edifice,  sur- 
mounted 1^  twin-towers  of  a  miyestic  height,  contains  some 
good  paintings  of  the  French  school,  and  a  descent  from 
the  Cross  (in  sculpture)  by  the  elder  Coustou. 
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BasUique  de  la  nouoelie  &  Qh^exnevej  ou  Lt  Pantheon. 
Thia  dfigant  buOding,  erected  by  cominjHid  of  Louis  XV, 
after  the  desigD  of  Soufflot,  in  the  form  of  a  Grade  cross,  is 
340  feet  in  lengdi,  peristyle  inclusive,  and  S50  feet  wide: 
in  the  centre  rises  a  dome,  nearly  64  feet  in  diameter,  sup- 
ported within,  and  adorned  without,  by  pillars,  which  pio- 
dnce  a  pleasing  eflEect  The  exterior  height  of  the  dome  is 
282  feet;  and  the  interior  height  of  the  nave  170  feet.  Tlie 
peristyle  consists  of  22  Corinthian  columns  58  feet  high* 
and  five  and  ahalf  in  diameter,  supporting  a  triangular  pe* 
diment.  Under  this  church  is  a  vast  recq>tacle  for  the 
ashes  of  the  great  *. 

Garde  Meuble  de  la  Courannef  Place  Louis  XV.  Thb 
deposit  for  the  fomiture  belonging  to  the  crown,  is  well 
worth  notice. 

H&td  royal  des  Inoalides.  This  edifice  was  erected  by 
command  of  Louis  XIV,  as  a  retreat  for  old  and  deserving 
Soldiers  of  the  French  army;  and  exhibits  a  magnificence 
most  honourable  to  its  Founder*  The  dome^  deemed  a 
master-piece  of  architecture,  was  designed  by  Jules  Hardouin 
Mansard;  and  (measuring  from  the  pavement  to  the  cross 
on  the  top  of  the  lanthom)  is  800  feet  high :  the  lead  which 
covers  it  was  originally  gilt,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV;  and 
le-gilt  by  conunand  of  Napoleon.  Round  the  interior  of 
this  dome  are  six  chapels.  In  the  great  cupola  Charles  de 
Lafosse  has  painted  the  apotheosis  of  S.  Louis,  and  likewue 
die  four  Evangdists,  placed  between  the  principal  arches. 

*  The  Church  of  S.  Eustace  is  bold  and  light  in  point  of 
architecture ;  and  the  churches  of  S.  Roch  and  S.  Sulpice,  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  handsome  and 
worth  notice. 

d2 
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J.  Jouvenet  has  represented,  on  the  ceiling,  the  twelve 
Apostles;  Boullongne  painted  the  chapels  of  S.  J^rdme, 
S.  Ambroise^  and  &  Augustin,  in  which  the  history  of 
these  Fathers  of  the  Church  is  given;  and  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Chr^goire,  painted  originally  by  Le  Brun,  has  been  re- 
touched by  Doyen.  The  ceiling  of  the  Sanctuary,  painted 
l^  Nicolas  Coypel,  represents  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  groups  of  Angels, 
forming  concerts,  in  the  embrasures  of  the  windows,  are  by 
Louis  and  Bon  Boullongne.  The  inlaid  pavement  of  the 
dome  and  chapels  particularly  merits  notice.  This  building 
likewise  contains  the  monument  of  the  great  Turenne ;  who 
is  represented  dying  in  the  arms  of  Victory ;  while  Wisdom 
and  Valour  stand  on  each  side,  deploring  the  loss  of  the 
Hero.  In  front  is  a  bronze  basso-rilievo  of  the  battle  of 
Turckeim;  and  the  only  inscription  on  the  monument  is 
the  word,  **  Turenne."  The  remains  of  Marshal  Vauban 
have  been  honoured  with  a  place  near  those  of  Turenne. 

Ttie  Hotel  des  Invalides^  which  gives  shelter  and  comfort 
to  seven  thousand  Veterans,  is  open  to  the  public  every  day, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Institution  Bxyale  des  Sourds-Muets,  Rue  S.  Jacques. 
The  benevolent  idea  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to 
speak,  was  formed  by  the  Ahh6  Epee;  who,  with  a  fortune 
of  only  twelve  hundred  livres  per  annum,  maintained,  at  his 
private  expense,  forty  scholars  of  the  above  description; 
and  thus  founded  one  of  the  noblest  charities  in  France: 
but  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  compelled  to  make,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  would,  at  length,  have  proved 
fruitless,  had  not  his  talents  and  virtues  been  renewed  in 
the  Abb6  Sicard ;  who  has  brought  the  plans  of  his  Prede- 
cessor to  such  perfection,  that  he  teaches  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb  not  only  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  but  like- 
vrise  to  understand  turning,  working  in  mosaic,  drawing, 
and  painting,  so  as  to  get  their  own  liTelihood:  he  also 
tesdies  them  French  and  English  grammatically ;  geo- 
graphy, history,  geometry,  and  metaphysics;  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  month,  his  Pupils  have  a  public  ex- 
hibition, to  which  Strangers  are  always  admitted,  on  i4>ply« 
ing  to  the  Director  of  the  Establishment  for  tickets. 

Hospice  de  la  Salpftriere^  Boulevard  de  PHSpUal  pre$  le 
Jardm  du  Bou  This  vast  and  well-regulated  Hospital, 
nobly  endowed  by  Louis  XIY,  and  enriched  by  private 
contributions,  is  capable  of  containing  nearly  eight  thousand 
persons;  and  receives  females  of  all  descriptions,  incapable 
of  earning  their  bread. 

HSpital  des  Enfans^trouois  et  Hospice  de  la  MatemiUj 
Rue  de  la  Bourbe.  The  exemplary  Vincent  de  Paul 
erected,  in  1640,  a  Hospital  for  Foundlings;  which  was 
afterwards  greatly  assbted  both  by  private  and  public 
Ixnmty ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  1792,  out  of  eight  thousand 
children,  placed  in  this  asylum,  four  thousand  died  ere  they 
had  attained  their  second  year :  and  to  check  the  course  of 
this  afflictive  mortality.  Monsieur  Hombron  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  uniting  the  Mothers  with  their  Children ;  and 
thus  preserving  both :  ceasing,  therefore,  to  make  a  lying- 
in  Hospital  of  the  HStel-Dieu,  the  French  Government 
formed  the  Foundling-Hospital  into  a  double  establish- 
ment; the  one  part  for  pr^nant  Women,  and  the  other 
for  deserted  Infants. 

Obseroaioire^  Rue  du  Faubourg  S.  Jacques.  This  build- 
ing was  erected  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV ;  and  has,  of 
late  years,  been 'much  improved  in  point  of  convenience, 
ted  amply  furnished  with  astronomical  instruments. 
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Palais  du  Temple.  Except  the  Palace  of  the  Griuid 
Prieur,  nothing  remains  of  the  edifice  which,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars;  and  was  given,  after  their  abolition,  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  The  Palace  of  the  Grand  Prieur,  how- 
ever, has  been  repaired  at  a  large  expense,  and  is  worth 
notice. 

Palais  de  la  Bourse^  Rue  des  Filles  S.  Thomas.  Paris 
has  long  wanted  an  Exchange  worthy  of  her  riches  and  ex- 
tensive commerce;  and  this  fine  building,  should  it  ever  be 
finished,  will  do  honour  to  its  architect,  Brongniard. 

Greniers  de  Reserve^  Botdevard  Bourdon.  This  immense 
Storehouse  for  grain,  whose  appellation  alone  bespeaks  its 
importance,  was  begun  in  1807;  and,  such  is  its  size,  that 
the  expense  of  materials  and  labour  only  has  amounted  to 
twelve  millions  of  livres. 

Abattoirs^  ou  Tueries,  Those  buildings  constructed  by 
the  Romans  to  give  health  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
civilized  world  were  not  more  magnificent  than  the  Abat- 
toir or  Slaughter-house  of  Mont  Martre,  situated  at  the 
top  of  the  Rue  de  Rochechouart :  the  length  of  the  building 
being  1078  feet,  and  the  breadth  385  feet.  It  contains, 
amidst  a  large  number  of  courts,  watered  by  the  Ourcq, 
four  sheep-pens;  four  ranges  of  stalls  for  oxen;  commodious 
slaughter-houses ;  and  ample  store-houses  for  fodder,  &c. 
The  Abattoir  de  Popincourtj  situated  in  the  Rue  des 
Amandiers  S.  Antoine,  already  boasts  seven  sheep-pens, 
and  seven  ranges  of  stalls  for  oxen.  The  Abattoir  d^Ivn/, 
less  vast,  rises  rapidly  on  the  outside  of  the  Barrier  des 
Deux  Moulins:  the  Abattoir  de  Vaugirard  is  likewise  build- 
ing on  the  Place  de  Breteuil,  and  promises  to  equal  the 
others  in  convenience  and  extent.     The  Abattoir  du  Roide 
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is  to  be  erected  in  the  Plaine  de  Mouceaux,  at  the  w- 
tx&oitj  of  the  Rue  de  Miromesnil. 

Halle  au  BIS,  Rue  de  Viarmes.  The  copok  of  this 
market,  built  in  1782,  by  Molinoa  and  L^^rand,  was  977 
feet  in  drcomference ;  and  from  the  pavement  to  its  summit, 
100  feet:  it  consisted  of  wood,  placed  in  a  henusfrfieric 
fonn,  and  apparratly  so  slight  that  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  this  extraordinary  piece  of  architecture  with- 
out  wondering  how  it  held  together.  After  standing  twenty- 
two  years,  it  fell  a  prey  to  fire;  and  has  been  restored  <m  a 
plan  whoDy  new,  and  particularly  weU  worth  obsermtian, 
from  rendering  it  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  element 
by  which  it  was,  in  180S,  destroyed.  Great  additicms  have 
likewise  been  made  to  the  size  of  the  market;  which  was 
previously  too  small  for  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis. 

Halle  aux  Fins,  Quai  S.  Bernard.  The  ancient  em- 
porium for  wines  having  fellen  to  decay,  Napoleon  ordered 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  building  to  be  laid  on  the  15th 
of  August,  181 1 ;  and  this  immense  edifice^  constructed  to 
hold  two  hundred  thousand  wine-casks,  is  divided  into 
fourteen  magazines,  beside  nearly  an  hundred  cdlars. 

Marcht  a  la  VciaiUe  4*  au  Gibier.  Nothing  can  be  more 
elegant  of  its  kind  than  this  market;  which  generally 
receives  firesh  supplies  of  game,  &c.  oa  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Of  the  fifleen  Bridges  which  are  seen  at  Paris,  the  PotU-^ 
Neuf,  erected  by  Henry  IV,  is  the  longest* ;  the  PofU  de 

*  The  Statue  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  recently  re-erected  on 
one  side  of  the  Pont-Neuf. 
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Louis  XVI^  the  boldest  with  respect  to  design;  and  the 
Pont  des  Jrts^  and  that  of  the  Jardin  du  Boij  the  most  re- 
markable on  account  of  their  lightness,  elegance,  and  arches 
of  iron.  A  fine  new  bridge^  called  that  oi  Les  InvaUdes^  or 
VEcde  MUitaire^  is  now  building. 

Fontaine  de  V Esplanade  du  Botdevarde  de  Bondi.  The 
composition  of  this  fountain  is  simple;  the  execution  good; 
and  the  elffect  produced  by  the  water,  falling  in  sheets  from 
basin  to  basin,  particularly  pleasing. 

Fontaine  des  Innocens.  This  fountain  was  erected  in 
1551>  according  to  the  deigns  of  Lescot  and  Goujon ;  and 
afterwards  removed  from  its  original  situation,  added  to, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Marche  des  Innocens,  wh«« 
it  now  stands. 

Fontaine  de  Grenelle,  Rue  de  GreneUe.  This  work, 
executed  by  Bouchardon,  and  erected  in  1739,  is  admired 
with  respect  to  the.  sculpture  and  architecture;  but  so 
sparingly  provided  with  water,  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
fountain,  which  is  embellished  with  statues  representing  the 
city  of  Paris,  the  Seine,  and  the  Marne. 

Fontaine  de  kt  Bastille.  This  magnificent  fountain,  de- 
signed by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and,  like  too  many  of 
his  works,  unfinished,  rises  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  in  a 
commanding  situation;  and  was  to  have  been  surmounted 
by  an  enormously  colossal  elephant,  whose  proboscis  was  to 
have  dispensed  the  water.  The  model  of  this  elephant  may 
be  seen  in  a  building  near  the  fountain. 

Cimeiieres  et  Catacombes.  Paris  exhibiLs  no  burial- 
grounds  adorned  with  funereal  monuments;  the  cause  of 
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wfaidi  seems  to  faave  been,  that  the  Ptesesson  of  ridies  and 
hmioiirs  were  entombed  within  the  walls  of  consecrated 
binldiiigs;  while  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Poor  were 
thrown  into  the  vast  and  common  grave  of  the  respective 
cemeteries;  and  even  grudged  a  little  earth  to  cover  them. 
These  receptacles  of  corruption,  by  constantly  evaporating 
putrid  air,  produced  epidemic  maladies ;  and  thus  punished 
the  Living  for  their  want  of  piety  toward  the  Dead :  in  1 775, 
therefore,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered  the  CimeHere  des 
Intwcens  (the  largest  and  most  noxious  of  these  recepta- 
cles), to  be  closed :  and,  soon  after,  all  the  cemeteries  within 
the  city  were  closed  likewise;  though  pride  and  interest 
still  produced  burials  in  the  churches :  the  remains  of  the 
Poor,  however,  were  tran^K>rted,  without  scruple,  from 
the  ancient  cemeteries  into  vast  and  profound  stone-quarries, 
on  the  outside  of  the  city :  and,  during  the  revolution,  even 
the  asylum  of  a  church  did  not  preserve  the  bones  of  the 
deceased  from  the  touch  of  sacrilc^ ;  the  remains  of  the 
prince,  and  those  of  the  peasant,  finding,  in  the  before- 
named  quarries,  a  common  grave.  In  1804,  Government 
empowered  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  erect  monum^its 
to  their  memory  in  the  cemeteries ;  a  circumstance  which 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  these  chambers  of  death.  The 
handsomest  cemeteiy  in  the  environs  of  Paris  is  that  of 
Mont^Louis ;  and  here  lie  united  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men ;  Jews,  Infidels,  Papists,  and  Protestants,  forming 
one  common  dust. 

To  the  south  of  Paris,  under  a  spot  called  La  Tombe 
Issoirey  is  a  funereal  receptacle  of  another  description. 
Nothing  above  ground  announces  this  abode  of  melan- 
choly; which  lies  amidst  vast  stone-quarries;  and  is 
denominated   The   Catacombs,    from  the  resemblance  it 
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bears  to  burial-places  so  called  at  Rome  and  Naples. 
Since  the  year  I8O69  this  spot  has  been  the  receptacle  fixr 
all  the  human  bones  which,  during  several  ages,  were 
accumulating  in  the  cemeteries  and  suppressed  churches 
within  the  walls  of  Paris.  A  dark  staircase,  just  wide 
enough  for  one  person,  and  penetrating  ninety  feet  under 
ground,  leads  to  the  principal  gallery,  which  admits  two 
persons  abreast  To  the  right  and  lefk  are  vaults  of  great 
extent:  and  that  Strangers  may  not  lose  themselves  in  this 
dangerous  labyrinth,  a  black  line  has  been  traced  on  the 
roof  of  the  principal  gallery,  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Rocks 
jutting  out,  here  and  there,  relieve  the  too  great  uniformity 
of  this  gallery «  which  leads  to  another,  called  that  of  Port* 
Mahon,  from  containing  a  model  of  the  last-named  place, 
made  by  an  old  soldier  who  worked  in  the  quanries,  and  was 
at  length  crushed  to  death,  by  an  enormous  stone  which  fell 
upon  him.  Picturesque  and  terrific  rocks  next  meet  the  eye^ 
and  lead  to  a  vestibule,  at  the  end  of  which  is  ablack  door,  the 
entrance  to  an  apartment  where  millions  of  human  bones, 
forming  a  kind  of  mosaic  work,  are  placed  in  straight  lines 
between  the  pillars  which  support  the  ponderous  roof  of  the 
cavern;  whose  walls  exhibit,  at  intervals,  religious  sen- 
tences, descriptive  of  the  unmortality  of  Ihe  soul,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  life  to  come.  Here  is  likewise  a  small 
Chapel  with  an  expiatory  altar,  on  which  are  these 
words;  ''  Second  S^tembre,  1792." 

The  environs  of  Paris  contain  a  variety  of  objects  that 
merit  notice;  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

S.  Cloud.  The  furniture  of  this  royal  Chateau  (about 
two  leagues  from  Paris,   on  the  road  to  Versailles),  is 
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pccaliaTJy  splendid  and  degant;  but  its  gardens  do  not 
merit  attentioii^  iinle»  it  be  on  the  three  first  Sundays  in 
September,  when  waterworks  are  exhibited. 

Sevres.  Hiis  town,  which  is  very  near  S.  Cloud,  con« 
tains  the  celebrated  manufacture  of  china  long  deemed  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe. 

Ver^ailks,  This  is  a  fine  episcopal  town,  four  leagues 
distant  from  Paris;  and  contains  28^000  inhabitants:  its 
rojral  Chateau  was  deqioiled  aind  deserted,  during  the 
revolutionary  government ;  but  is  now  undergoing  repair. 
The  Ceilings  and  Theatre  of  this  Palace  merit  notice ;  the 
Orangeiy  is  particularly  beautiful ;  the  Water- Works  are 
celebrsted;  the  Chateaux  of  Grand  Trianon  and  Petit 
Trianon  (both  in  the  grounds),  are  objectB  of  curiosity; 
and  the  public  Library  of  the  town  deserves  attention. 

I  will  now  close  my  account  of  Paris  by  saying,  that 
although  it  has  gained  much,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  point  of  wealth,  convenience,  and  external  grandeur,  it 
has  lost  much,  with  respect  to  society;  there  being  so  great  a 
number  of  different  political  opinions  among  the  Parisians, 
maintained  by  each  party  with  such  tenacity,  that  social 
intercourse  is  almost  destroyed :  indeed,  the  very  character 
of  the  people  seems  changed ;  for  that  constant  gaiete  de 
cceur^  by  which  they  were  once  distinguished,  has  given 
place  to  though tiulness,  reserve,  and  discontent.  They 
have,  however,  paid  England  the  compliment  of  adopting 
her  taste,  with  respect  to  laying  out  gardens,  shrubberies, 
&c. :  they  have  likewise  profited  by  her  agricultural  know- 
ledge ;  and  also  adopted  many  of  her  modes  of  life ;  inso- 
much that  Parisian  ladies  now  walk  about  the  city ;  which 
was  never  done  heretofore :  but  on  one  point  of  etiquette 
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they  still  differ  widely  from  us ;  as  women  of  light  character 
only,  are  attended  in  their  walks  by  livery  servants. 

Paris,  like  Calais,  has  been  ridded,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  of  that  multitude  of  Mendicants  who  formerly  filled 
its  streets :  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  appearances,  there  are 
but  few  individuals  of  the  French  Nation  who  have  any 
need,  at  present,  to  depend  on  alms  for  their  support 

It  is  necessary  that  British  Subjects,  previous  to  leaving 
Paris,  should  go  to  the  Sous-Prffecture^  or  General  Police- 
Office,  near  the  Pont^Neu^  to  reclaim  their  Passports; 
which  are  usually  taken  from  them  at  the  fix>ntier,  and  sent 
hither:  this  Office  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four.  Hence^  every  Passport  must  be  sent  to  the  British 
Ambassador  (whose  signature  can  only  be  obtained  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  till  one);  then  it  must  be  taken  once 
more  to  the  General  Police-Office,  for  the  signature  of  the 
Ministre  de  rinteriew;  and,  lastly,  to  the  Ministre  des  af- 
faires etrangeres,  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where  ten  francs  are 
paid  for  the  official  seal.  Persons  going  into  Italy  should 
likewise  have  their  Passports  countersigned  bylfie  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SWITZERLAND,  THE  SIMPLON,  MILAN,  &c 

Jonmey  to  FontainMeau — State  of  the  roadjrom  Paris 
thither  —  Royal  Chateau  at  Fontaifiebkau  —  Sens  — 
Jcignjf — Auxirr^'^tate  of  the  road  betroeen  the  last' 
named  town  and  Fontainebleau — S.  Bris — Grottoes  of 
Arcy — State  of  the  road  betzvufin  Vermanton  and  Lucy- 
le-Bois — Rouvray — Pont^de-Pany  —  Difon — Descrip^ 
iion    of  that    dty — Genlis — Auxonne — Dole-^PoLigwy 
— MiRtary  road  aoer  the  Jurc^Alps^French  JraoAer 
Custom-house — Magnificent  view  on  descending  to  Gex 
-r^cnevO'^Description  of  that  city — Lake  t^  Geneva — 
VoUaire^s    Vitta  at  Femey — Excursion  to  Chamounij 
and  the  Mont^Blanc — Description  of  the  military  road 
from  Geneva^  and  aoer  the  SimpUm^  to  DonuhSOssoUir^ 
Lago-Maggiore — Borromean  Islands — Colossal  Statue 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo— Description  of  the  road  from 
Sesto-CaUnde  to  MHan^^Triumphal  Arch  intended  as  a 
termination  to  the  Simplon-road — Milan — Description  of 
thai  city — Monza — Lodi — CustomJumse  near  the  Po — 
Piacenza — Descriptionqfthat  dty — Parma — Description 
of  that  dty — Reggio—Modena — Description  of  that  city 
—  CasteUFranco — Custom-house  there — Bologna — De- 
scription of  that  dty  and  its  environs — State  of  (he  road 
between  Milan  and  Bologna — State  of  the  road  between 
Bologna  and  Florence  —  Volcano  near  Pietramala  — 
Country  round  Florence — Approach  to  that  city. 

Being  anxious  to  see  the  new  military  routes  made  over 
the  Jura-Alps  and  the  Simplon  to  Milan,  and  finding 
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that  the  road  from  Dijon  to  the  base  of  Jura,  though  not 
good,  was  passable*,  my  friends  and  I  determined  to  go 
that  way  into  Italy  "f. 

After  quitting  Paris,  we  crossed  the  Orge  on  a  fine 
bridge,  drove  through  the  village  of  Essoime,  seated  on 
the  Juine  (observing  the  Seine  at  a  little  distance),  crossed 
the  Eoqlle  at  Ponthiery ;  and  then  drove  through  the  village 
of  Chailly  to  Sie  immense  forest  of  Fontainebleau ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque,  nor,  in  some  parts, 
more  gloomily  magnificent  On  each  side  of  the  road  are 
lofty  ranges  of  grey  rocks ;  and  at  their  very  summits 
beeches,  and  other  trees,  of  an  astonishing  magnitude;  the 
richness  of  whose  foliage,  contrasted  with  the  rude  and 
barren  appearance  of  the  huge  and  shapeless  masses  of 
stone  in  which  they  vegetate,  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  scenes  imaginable. 

After  driving  several  miles,  through  this  singular  forest, 
we  discovered,  in  its  centre,  the  town  of  Fontainebleau; 
and  soon  found  ourselves  housed  at  a  c(»nfortable  inn, 
r Hotel  de  la  VUle  de  Lyon;  where  the  charges  are  mo- 
derate ;  a  circumstance  worth  recollecdng  at  a  place  famed 
for  the  rapacity  of  its  innkeepers. 

*  From  Auxonne  to  Poligny  the  road  is,  generally  speaking, 
bad  after  a  continuance  of  heavy  rain ;  though  it  has  been  so 
well  repaired,  subsequent  to  June,  1817»  that  when  I  repassed 
it,  during  May,  1819,  I  found  it  one  of  the  best  roads  in 
France. 

f  The  most  profitable  money  Travellers  can  take  from  Paris 
into  northern  Italy  is  Napoleons  3  as  they  pass  current  for  their 
full  value  throughout  that  country:  neither  does  any  loss  accrue 
from  taking  them  into  southern  Italy. 
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The  whole  toad,  from  Paris  to  FontameUeau,  is  paved, 
and  in  excellent  condition :  the  royal  Chateaa  in  the  last- 
mentioDed  town,  merits  notice;  as  it  contains  magnificent 
apartments  beaudfidly  painted  in  arabesque ;  splendid  fiir- 
niture;  peculiarly  fine  specimens  of  Sevres  duna;  and 
some  few  good  easel  pictiures ;  among  which  is  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  In&ntpSaviour,  S.  John,  and  Elizabeth,  by 
RaphaeL  The  Gallery  contains  a  bust  of  Henry  IV,  said 
to  be  the  best  likeness  extant  of  that  great  prince;  and,  in 
the  same  apartment,  are  busts  of  Francis  I,  Sully,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  cdiebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  this 
Chateau,  likewise,  is  a  small  mahogany  tabl^  on  which 
Napoleon  signed  his  abdication;  and  which  still  bean 
marks  of  a  pen-kmfe,  it  was  his  custom,  while  thinking 
deeply^  to  strike  into  the  table,  or  deak»  he  wrote  upon. 

Fontainebleau  is  supposed  to  contain  9,000  inhabitants. 

.  On  quitting  this  town,  we  re-entered  the  forest;  and 
drove  several  miles,  amidst  scenery  not  unlike  parts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  Fossard ;  thence  proceeding,  by  the  side  of 
the  Yonne,  to  Villeneuve-la-Ghiiard  *,  Pont-sur-Yonne, 
and  Sens;  between  the  two  last  of  which  places  the  country 
is  rich  in  vineyards. 

Sens,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Sennones,  contains 
11,000  inhabitants,  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne 
and  the  Vanne,  and  encircled  by  handsome  promenades, 
and  Roman  works,  which  deserve  the  notice  of  antiquaries. 
Its  Cathedral  is  adorned  with  fine  painted  glass,  namdy, 
two  Roses,  the  <Hie  representing  Heaven,  the  other  Purga- 

*  A  good  i$n  here,  the  Hotel  de  la  Souche. 
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tory  (these  are  placed  above  the  two  side-doors  of  the 
church) ;  and  the  windows  in  the  Chapels  of  S.  Eutrope 
and  N.  D.  de  Loretto,  which  were  executed  by  J.  Cousin. 
The  Chapel  of  S.  Savinien  contains  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation, in  stucco^  of  a  Curtain ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
choir  is  a  Monument,  by  Coustou,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  Parents  of  Louis  XVIII;  and  embel- 
lished with  statues  of  Religion,  Immortality,  Conjugal  Love, 
and  Time,  whose  mantle  covers  the  Dauphin's  urn,  and 
seems  ready  to  envelop  that  of  the  Dauphiness;  she  not 
having  died  till  after  this  monument  was  begun.  The 
statues  of  Time  and  Religion  are  much  admired ;  especially 
the  latter,  but  the  shape  of  the  monument  wants  elegance  *, 

On  quitting  Sens  we  crossed  the  Vanne,  driving  through 
a  fine  valley  watered  by  the  Yonne ;  the  graceful  sinuosi- 
ties of  which  river,  combined  with  the  vineyards  on  its 
banks,  greatly  embellish  this  part  of  France.     After  passing 
through  a  magnificent  avenue  of  poplars  to  Villeneuve-snr- 
Yonne,  we  reached  Villevallier ;  thence  traversing  a  bold 
and  picturesque  country  to  Joignyf,  anciently  Joviniacum^ 
built  on  each  side  of  the  Yonne,  and  joined  together  by  a 
handsome  bridge ;  the  circumstance,  perhaps,  from  which 
it  may  derive  its  modem  name.    The  Chateau  here,  erected 
by  the  Cardinal  di  Crondi,  commands  an  extensive  view;  and 
the  adjoining  Church  of  S.  Jean  contains  a  curious  Sarco- 
phagus ;  on  the  cover  of  which  is  a  recumbent  figure,  ap- 
parently designed  to  represent  our  Saviour;   while  sur- 
rounding three  parts  of  the  Sarcophagus  are  several  statues 
which,  owing  to  their  situation,  appear  gigantic. 

*  The  best  inn  here,  is  L  Hotel  du  grand  Cerf. 
t  A  good  inn  here,  the  HStel  des  cinq  Mineurs. 
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From  Joigny  we  proceeded,  through  Baisou,  to  Auxerre*; 
whidi  is  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  and  contains 
12^000  inhabitants.  It  stands  amidst  wide-stretching  vine- 
yards; as  do  all  the  large  towns  in  this  part  of  France;  and 
but  for  the  extreme  ugliness  of  Gallic  architecture,  when 
uncorrected  by  Italian  taste,  might  be  called  a  handsome 
ci^:  its  public  edifices  seem  to  have  been  considerably 
injured  by  the  late  revolutions:  its  Cathedral,  however, 
merits  notice;  and  contains  fine  painted  glass.  The  three 
Godiic  Churches  of  S.  Pierre  likewise  deserve  attention ; 
as  do  the  Quai-Conde,  the  ,Quai-Bourbon,  and  the  Pro- 
menades. 

We  found  the  road  between  Fontainebleau  and  Auxerre 
paved  in  some  places,  well-kept^  throughout,  and  peculiarly 
exempt  firom  steep  hills ;  but,  between  the  last-named  town 
and  S.  Bris,  it  bEecomes  hilly,  and  continues  so  for  several 
leagues.  After  quitting  S.  Bris,  which  exhibits  melancholy 
traces  of  republican  frenzy,  we  proceeded  to  Vermanton*!- ; 
two  leagues  south  of  which  are  the  celebrated  Grottoes  of 
Arcy ;  and  either  from  Vermanton,  or  Lucy-le-Bois :):,  the 
Post-master  will  allow  his  horses  to  go  round  by  these 
grottoes,  charging  only  one  extra  league.  Vermantofi  is 
seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cure;  and  firom  this  town 
to  about  one  league  beyond  the  next  post  (Lucy-le-Bois)  the 
road,  unless  firequendy  repaired,  becomes  bad  after  heavy 
nun:   a  new  branch,  commencing  at  Lucy-le-Bois,   has 

*  Here  are  three  good  inns,  namely,  VEcu  de  France — Lc 
Leopards — and  UH6td  de  Beaune. 

t  VH6tel  de  Noire-Dame  is  a  good  inn ;  and  there  are  several 
others.  . 

X  Lucy-le-Bois  contains  two  inns.  The  Fost'Houie,  and  The 
Hotel  des  Di/igencei, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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however  been  lately  made  to  this  road ;  and,  though  longer, 
it  should  always  be  preferred  to  the  old  road,  because 
harder  and  smoother. 

Having  passed  Avallon  *,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cousin,  and  contains  5,500  inhabitants,  we 
proceeded,  through  an  uninteresting  country,  to  Rouvrayf ; 
thence  driving  by  the  side  of  the  Cousin,  and  then  crossing 
the  Serein,  on  our  way  to  Maison-neuve :(,  and  Vitteaux  § 
on  the  Brenne,  which  contains  2,000  inhabitants.  After 
this,  we  traversed  a  hilly  country,  embellished  with  vine- 
yards, to  La  Chaleur,  (called  Mal-nommSe ,-  it  being  a  very 
cold  place;)  hence  proceeding  to  Pont-de-Pany ;  and  ob- 
serving no  objects  that  particularly  deserved  attention,  till, 
on  coming  to  a  chateau,  once  magnificent,  but  now  reduced 
to  ruins,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  discover,  at  an 
abrupt  turn  of  the  road,  beautiful  Alpine  scenery,  con- 
tinuing the  whole  way  to  the  Post-house  ||  at  Pont-de- 
Pany,  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Ouche,  near  the  head  of 
the  Canal  of  Burgundy.  Hence  we  drove  for  a  short  time 
between  rocks  and  mountains;  and  then  traversed  a  fine 
country  to  Dijon;  passing,  as  we  approached  that  town, 
son^e  curious  rocks  on  the  left. 

Dijon,  (anciently  DibiOj)  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  and 
supposed  to  contain  21,600  inhabitants,  is  seated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  between  the  rivers  Ouche  and  Suzon;  and  must 
formerly  have  been  handsome;  but  has  suffered  so  severely 

*  Two  inns,  he  Lion  eTOr,  and  La  VtUe  de  Dijon. 
\  Two  inns,  U Hotel  de  la  Paste,  which  is  remarkably  good; 
and  L*HStel  du  Leopard. 

t  Inn^  La  Poste,  and  tolerably  good. 

§  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  very  good. 

II  The  Post-House  at  Pont-de-Pany  is  a  tolerably  good  inn. 
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from  the  late  revdutions,  that  few  of  its  public  edifices  now 
merit  notice,  except  the  spires  of  8.  Benigne  and  -S.  Jean ; 
the  fenner  of  which,  375  Paris  feet  in  height,  u  called  the 
finest  piece  of  architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe :  the  latter 
does  not  measure  quite  300  Paris  feet*  The  Promenade 
du  Cours  merits  notice :  and  on  the  City  Gate^  leading  to 
Pont-de-Pany,  is  the  Car  of  Victory,  not  long  since  placed 
there  in  honotur  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme.  Commerce 
appears  to  flourish  at  Dijon;  and  wines,  together  with 
eatables  of  every  kind,  are  particularly  good;  but  the 
climate  here^  to  persons  who  suffer  from  a  cold  and  cutting 
wind,  is  ungenial  *. 

Soon  after  quitting  this  city  we  discovered  the  Jura- 
Mountains:  and,  on  entering  the  next  town,  Genlis,  ob- 
served, to  the  right,  a  chateau,  said  to  belong  to  the  Com- 
tesse  of  that  name,  so  much  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world  by  her  writings  for  the  use  of  young  people.  Genlis 
is  a  pret^  village^  adorned  with  neat  houses,  and  a  hand- 
some bridge  over  the  Norgef.  Hence  we  proceeded  to 
Auxonne,  seated  on  the  Saone,  and  containing  5,000  in- 
hahitantsj:,  A  batde  was  fought  in  this  neighbourhood, 
between  the  French  and  the  Allies;  and  bones  of  men.  and 
horses  were^  not  long  since,  sufficiently  discoverable  to  mark 
the  field  of  action.  . 

The  road  is  hilly  to  the  next  post.  Dole:  that  town, 
buiU  on  the  Doubs,  was  once  strong;  but  Louis  XIV, 

*  Here  are  several  inns^  and  the  Hiid  du  Pare  is  a  very  good 
one. 

t  Best  inn,  UH6tel  de  C&e  d^Or. 

X  Inns,  L'HStel  dti  grand  Cerf,  and  very  good  -,  VHold  de 
Mont'Jura. 

e2 
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demolished  its  fortifications.  The  College,  one  of  the  finest 
in  France,  the  Ftomenade,  called  Le  Cours,  and  the  Canal 
of  the  Rhine,  merit  observation :  and  near  Dole  are  remains 
of  the  ancient  Roman  road  which  extended  firom  Lyon  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine*.  On  quitting  Dole  we  crossed  a 
wooden  bridge,  according  to  appearance  recently  erected ; 
and  observed,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  stone-bridges 
broken  down.  After  passing  the  rivers  Doubs,  Clause, 
Louve,  and  Cuisance,  and  driving  through  a  particularly 
long  and  beautiful  avenue  of  poplars  terminated  each  way 
by  a  bridge,  we  arrived  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrey;  thence 
descending,  not  rapidly  but  almost  constantly,  to  Poligny, 
amidst  corn-fields  and  vineyards. 

Poligny  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain, 
near  the  source  of  the  Olantine,  and  at  the  base  of  Jura:  it 
contains  5,300  inhabitants -f. 

On  quitting  Poligny  we  began  to  ascend  tlie  Jura  Moun- 
tains, through  a  fine  road,  constructed  by  order  of  Na[K>- 
leon,  to  form  part  of  the  Grande  Soute  militaire  leading  to 
the  Simplon :  and  so  judiciously  are  the  ascents  and  descents 
of  this  pass  managed,  that  a  drag-chain  is  seldom  requisite 
even  for  heavy  carriages ;  though,  between  Morez  and  Les 
Rousses,  the  road,  in  some  few  places,  would  be  rendered 
much  pleasanter,  and  indeed  much  safer,  by  the  addition  of 
parapet-walls. 

The  base  of  Jura  presents,  near  Poligny,  thorns,  briars, 
.  gooseberry-bushes,  beech-trees,  and  enormous  rocks  of 

*  Best  inn  at  Dole,  VH6td  de  la  ViOe  de  Paris. 
t  Here  are  two  inns,  IJU^el  de  GenevCy  and  L'H6lel  du  grand 
Cerf;  the  former  is  the  best. 
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granite.  The  oonunenceroent  of  the  ascent  exhibits  bold 
and  beautiful  Alpine  scenery,  togeth^  with  a  magnificent 
▼iew  <^the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  France :  while  not  fiir 
distant  from  Poligny  are  picturesque  ruins  of  a  spacious 
Convent,  seated  amidst  rich  vineyards,  and  encircled  by 
luxuriant  woods.  Havbg  reached  the  summit  of  the  first 
ascent,  and  passed  Boreau,  where  the  rocks  are  strikingly 
fine^  we  traversed  a  comparatively  tame  country  to  Cham- 
pagnole;  a  town  of  considerable  size,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ain  *.  Much  of  this  town  appears  recently 
built;  as  indeed  do  the  greater  part  of  all  the  towns,  viU 
lages,  and  pretty  detached  cottages  on  the  Jura  Mountains. 
At  Champagnole  we  crossed  the  Ain;  thence  proceeding 
through  a  country  adorned  with  pasturages,  cottages,  vil- 
lages, and  woods,  to  a  magnificent  gallery,  cut  through  the 
side  of  lofly  rocks  clothed  with  firs  to  their  summits;  while 
oppoffite  to  this  gallery  rise  woods  and  mountains  still  more 
elevated;  and  in  a  deep  dell,  at  the  base  of  the  road,  runs  a 
torrent  whose  waters  further  on,  at  the  bridge  of  Dombie^ 
form  a  beautifiil  cascade.  Continuing  our  course  through 
wild  and  sublime  scenery,  we  reached  a  romantic  village 
called  Maison-neuvef ;  beyond  which,  to  the  left,  among 
woods  of  peculiarly  beautiful  firs,  are  rocks  worth  notice^  on 
account  of  their  whimsical  shape.  Having  passed  another 
village,  and  driven  through  a  fine  grazing  country  bounded 
by  ^oods,  we  crossed  the  Pont-de-Leme,  iLnd  arrived  at 
S.  Laurmt:]:.    The  road  firom  Champagnole  hither  is  ex- 

*  Here  are  two  small  inns,  namely  The  H6td  de  Gen^^  and 
The  Hotel  de  Li/on,  at  either  of  which  Travellers  might  break- 
fast or  dine ;  but  they  would  be  comfortless  sleeping-places. 

t  Maison-neuve  contains  an  inn  where  Travellers  might 
breakfast  or  dine ;  but  it  is  not  a  sleeping-place. 

X  Inns,  Le  Lien  d*Or,  Le  Palais  Rftyaly  both  bad. 
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oellent,  and^  generally  speaking,  a  gradual  ascent;  and  no 
sooner  does  the  winter-snow  b^n  to  disappear  in  this 
country  than  the  hedges  and  pasturages  are  adorned  with 
such  a  variety  and  profusion  of  beautifiil  flowers  as  no 
other  part  of  the  Alps  can  boast. 

Quitting  S.  Laurent,  we  recrossed  the  Leme,  driving 
amidst  cottages  and  pasturages  to  another  magnificent 
gallery,  cut  through  woods  of  beech  and  fir,  and  terminated 
by  a  plain.  Hence  we  descended  for  five  miles,  between 
rocks  and  mountains  clothed  with  beeches,  to  Morez,  a  con- 
siderable town,  seated  on  the  river  Bienne,  and  close  to  a 
brawling  torrent,  called  Le  Bief  de  la  Chaille,  in  a  valley 
so  narrow  as  merely  to  admit  two  rows  of  houses  and  the 
street  which  divides  them.  The  mountains  that  form  this 
valley  rise  almost  perpendicularly,  like  walls  of  a  stupendous 
height,  and  give  Morez  the  appearance  of  being  entombed 
in  the  lowest  dell  of  the  Alps:  it  contains,  however,  some 
good  houses;  together  with  1,200  inhabitants*.  Here  we 
were  obliged  to  continue  nearly  two  days;  because  our 
passports  had  neither  been  signed  by  the  Austrian  Minister 
at  Paris,  nor  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior;  nor  yet 
at  the  gates  of  the  difierent  cities  through  which  we  had 
passed.  In  vain  I  urged  that  they  had  been  granted  by 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  us  to  travel  through  France  to  Italy;  and 
that  we  never  were  asked  to  show  them  at  the  gates  of  the 
cities  through  which  we  had  passed:  in  short,  after  con- 
sulting every  person  in  the  town  who  seemed  capable  of 
giving  advice  with  respect  to  this  vexatious  detention,  we 
were  compelled  to  send  one  of  our  servants  fifteen  miles, 
through  a  dangerous  road,  to  the  Sub- Prefect  of  the  dis- 

*  Inn,  T/<«  Post'House,  and  very  good. 
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trict;  entreating  him  to  let  us  proceed:  and  though  our 
petition  was  immediately  and  most  handsomely  granted, 
we;,  nevercfaelessy  found,  in  all  the  remaining  part  of  our 
joumej,  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  Austrian 
pasqx>rts;  and  this,  indeed,  is  not  surprising,  as  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  may  now  be  called  the  Ruler  of  Italy. 

Having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Morez,  we  proceeded  to 
Les  Rousses,  by  a  steep  ascent,  parallel  with  a  noisy  torrent, 
and  between  immense  rocks,  above  which  tower  the  moun- 
tains of  Rezoux  and  Dole*,  resplendent  with  snow;  while 
the  near  prospect  presents  Alpine  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
This  road,  for  some  miles  beyond  Morez,  is  too  narrow  to 
be  perfectly  safe,  either  in  the  dark,  or  after  heavy  rain. 

Having  passed  Les  Rousses,  which  contains  the  frontier 
custom-house  of  France,  where,  however,  on  quitting  that 
kingdom.  Travellers  meet  with  no  detention,  we  traversed 
several  valleys  to  La  Vattay;  thence  proceeding  to  Gexf, 
through  a  magnificent  road,  or  (more  properly  speaking), 
gallery,  which  passes  under  a  deep  archway  hewn  out  of  a 
granite  rock;  and  exhibits,  for  nearly  a  mile,  an  upper 
gallery  made  to  catch  the  earth  and  stones  which  are  con- 
tinually fiEdling  from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Alp. 
On  the  descent  stands  the  Fontaine  Napoleon^  bearing  an 
inscription  nearly  obliterated. 

This  side  of  Jura  is  embellished  with  luxuriant  pas- 
turages, neat  cottages,  and  noble  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 

*  The  Dole  rises  3g48  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva;  and  is  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Jura  Alps, 
f  Best  inn,  Le$  Balances. 
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which  clothe  its  summits :  but  what  particularly  arrests  the 
attention  of  Travellers  on  descending  toward  Gex,  is  a 
prospect,  abruptly  presented  to  their  view,  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  stupendous  Glaciers 
which  surround  it;  a  prospect  so  perfecdy  unique,  rich, 
beaudful,  and  sublime,  as  neither  to  be  described  nor 
imagined;  and  all  I  shall  say  of  it  is,  that  I  am  persuaded 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  think  themselves  re- 
compensed for  almost  any  degree  of  fadgue  by  seeing  this 
prospect  to  advantage. 

Having  passed  Gex,  and  the  Villa  once  belonging  to 
Voltaire  at  Femey,  we  entered  Geneva;  crossing  on  the 
way  to  our  hotel  in  that  city,  two  Bridges,  whose  arches 
are  bathed  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake,  which,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Rhone,  continue  their  course  through 
France  to  the  gulf  of  Lyons. 

Geneva,  said  to  contain  near  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
anciendy  a  strong  town,  belonging  to  the  AUobroges,  b 
delightfully  situated  on  the  immense  Lake  which  bears  its 
name ;  and  divided  into  unequal  parts  by  the  Rhone.  It 
possesses  fewer  public  buildings,  woith  notice,  than  almost 
any  other  large  city  of  Europe:  but  this  deficiency  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  fine  views  from  its  ramparts,  and 
the  peculiar  richness  and  beauty  of  its  environs ;  which 
boast  a  considerable  number  of  handsome  villas,  and  a 
great  variety  of  delightful  walks,  rides,  and  drives. 

The  public  Library^  open  every  Tuesday  morning,  from 
one  till  three,  merits  notice ;  as  it  contains  rare  and  curious 
books ;  and  an  ancient  Roman  silver  shield,  adorned  with 
bassi-rilicviy  and  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  during  the 
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year  1721 :  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  ancient  Roman  shield 
of  salver  yet  discovered,  except  two*.  The  Hydraulic 
Machine  which  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  city  with 
wBler,  likewise  merits  notice  f. 

The  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  anciently  called  Le^ 
manus^  is  computed  to  be  about  nineteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  between  three  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  widest  part, 
near  R0II&:  it  abounds  with  fine  fish,  and  its  banks  are 
said  to  be  visited  by  forty-nine  kinds  of  birds.  ^ 

The  object  generally  thought  best  worth  notice,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Geneva,  is  Voltaire's  Villa  at  Femey; 
which  house,  since  the  death  of  its  first  owner,  has  had 
many  masters;  but  they  have  all  deemed  it  sacrilq;e  to 
change  any  thing:  and  consequently  the  rooms  are  fiir- 
nished  just  the  same  as  when  he  died.  On  entering  the 
hall  my  attention  was  cyght  by  a  large  picture,  composed 
by  Voltaire  himself,  and  executed  by  a  wretched  artist 
whom  he  met  with  at  Femey.  That  Voltaire  was  the 
vainest  of  men  I  have  always  heard;  but  that  any  man 
could  have  the  overweening  vanity  to  compose  such  a  pic- 
ture of  himself,  is  scarcely  credible.  In  the  fore-ground 
stands  this  celebrated  philosopher,  holding  the  Henriade, 
which  he  is  presenting  to  Apollo ;  who  has  just  descended 
(irom  Olympus,  in  order  to  receive  it:  in  the  back-ground 

*  The  Library  belonging  to  Faschoud^  ^  la  grande  Rue,  No. 
205,  where  most  of  the  European  newspapers  may  be  found, 
contains  a  large  collection  of  books. 

t  The  best  hotels  in  the  city  of  Geneva  arc,  Lti  Balances,  and 
LEcu  de  Geneve ;  at  the  latter  of  which,  the  charges  are  mo- 
derate, tlic  dinners  well  served,  and  the  beds  good :  but  the 
smells  in  this  house  render  it  unpleasant.  We  paid  three 
francs  a  head  for  dinner  at  the  Ecu  fie  Ocnkx.  ' 
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is  the  temple  of  Memory ;  toward  which,  flies  Fame^  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  Henriade.— The  Muses  and 
Graces  are  surrounding  Voltaire ;  and  seem  in  the  act  of 
carrying  his  bust  to  the  temple  of  Memory — the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Henriade  are  standing  astonished  at  his 
wonderful  talents — the  authors  who  wrote  against  him  are 
falling  into  the  infernal  regions,  which  gape  to  rec^ve  them 
and  their  works;  while  Envy  and  her  Imps  are  expiring  at 
his  feet:  the  family  of  Galas  likewise  is  exhibited  in  this 
picture.  From  the  hall,  we  entered  a  handsome  saloon, 
ornamented  with  a  bust  of  Voltaire;  and  a  design  in  china 
for  the  tomb  of  a  lady,  supposed  to  have  died  in  child- 
birth; but  who  was,  in  fiict,  buried  alive:  it  represents  the 
lady  and  her  child  bursting  thix^ugh  the  tomb ;  which  is 
broken,  by  the  artist,  in  so  natural  a  manner,  that  one  feels 
ready  to  exclaim;  <<  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  beautiful 
monument  has  met  with  an  accident."  In  Voltaire's  bed- 
room are  portraits  of  his  firiends;  and  the  vase  wherein  his 
heart  w'as  placed,  before  its  removal  to  Paris :  this  monu* 
ment  is  of  black  marble;  plain,  but  neat;  and  immediately 
under  that  place  which  contained  the  heart  is  written; 
'*  Man  esprit  est  partaut,  et  mon  coeur  est  id/'  Over  the 
vase  is  written;  ^^  Mes  manes  sont  consoUs^  jnUsque  mon 
coBwr  est  an  milieu  de  vous .-"  alluding,  I  presume,  to  the  sur- 
rounding portraits;  namely,  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia; 
Le  Kain,  the  celebrated  French  actor;  Catherine  II,  of 
Russia ;  and  Madame  du  Chastelet.  Voltaire  himself  is  in 
the  centre;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  room  are  Newton» 
Milton,  and  several  other  great  men,  both  English  and 
French. 

Le  Kain's  name  reminds  me  of  a  fiunous  French  pun, 
which  I  cannot  resist  mentioning.  <<  Une  dame  Anglaise 
disoifj  unjour,  que  le  Theatre  Franfais  avoil  beaucoup  perdu 
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en  perdani  le  ctiibre  Le  Kain.  Maisj  dil  un  Firanfois^  qui 
se  trtnaxnt  dans  cette  compagnicy  nous  avons  encore,  parmi 
nous,  f  esprit,  ei  le  merite  de  Le  Kain.  Comment  cela  ? 
repiiqua  VAnglaise.  C*est,  reprit  le  Franfais,  que  Le  Kain, 
taxxntde  trwoerserlefleuoe,  a  quitti  ses  talens sur  loiBive*.'^ 

After  resting  ouradveS)  for  a  day,  at  the  H6tel  d^Angle^ 
terre,  at  SecheroD,  one  of  the  best  inns  on  the  continent, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Geneva,  we  hired  a 
landau  and  four  horses  for  three  days,  in  order  to  visit  the 
celebrated  Valley  of  Chamouni,  and  see  as  much  of  Mont- 
Blanc  as  is  practicable  durii^  so  early  a  part  of  summer  as 
the  commencement  of  June  f :  at  five  o^dock,  therefore,  on 
a  doodless  and  delightful  morning,  we  set  out  from  S^ 
cheron;  drove  through  Cieneva  the  moment  the  gates  of 
that  city  were  opened^,  and  almost  immediately  entered 
Savoy;  finding  the  road  good,  the  ascents  gentle^  the 
country  abounding  with  com,  vineyards,  and  fruit-trees; 
rosemary  and  barberry-bushes  growing  in  and  near  the 
hedges,  and  beeches,  mingled  with  firs,  crowning  the 
hdghts.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  Cieneva,  we 
passed  throu^  Qiene;  and,  one  league  further  on,  dis- 
covered,  in  profile,  the  Saleve;  passing,  soon  after,  the 
chateau  of  Mpumex,  and  the  hill  and  chateau  of  Esory. 
We  th^i  crossed  the  Menoge,  a  river  which  rises  at  the 
base  of  the  Voirons;  traversed  the  villages  of  Nangi  and 

«  ^  La  Rive's  merit  as  an  actor  was  deemed  equal  to  that  of  Le 
Kain. 

t  A  Swiss  cabriolet,  called  un  char-  db-banc^  is  an  excellent 
carriage  for  this  excursion ;  because  it  can  go  the  whole  way 
to  Chamouni ;  which  a  coach  or  postchcdse  cannot 

X  The  gates  of  Geneva  are  usually  opened  about  five  in  the 
morning,  and  shut  at  ten  in  the  evening. 
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Contamine;  and  saw,  towering  above  us,  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Fossigny. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Bonneville;  rather  a  large  town^ 
containing  two  inns ;  either  of  which  can  furnish  a  good 
breakfast  and  delicious  honey.  After  baiting  our  horses 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  resumed  our  journey;  crossing 
the  Arve  on  a  stone  bridge,  500  feet  in  length,  passing 
through  the  small  town  of  Cluse,  and  then  traversing  the  de- 
lightful valley  of  Maglan,  rich  in  com,  vineyards  and  fruit- 
trees,  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  encircled  by  enormous 
and  fimtasdcally  shaped  Alps,  crowned  with  woods  of  beech 
and  fir,  and  exhibiting  the  most  wild  -and  picturesque 
scenery  imaginable.  Tliese  Alps  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
crease in  magnitude  as  we  advanced;  while  the  dells, 
through  which  our  road  lay,  gradually  grew  narrower. 
Three-quarters  of  a  league  beyond  Maglan  we  perceived, 
on  our  left,  a  magnificent  Cascade^  called  Nant-d^Arpenas, 
falling  from  a  height  of  800  feet:  and^  shortly  afier,  we 
were  presented  with  a  view  of  Mont-Blanc,  which  continues 
to  exhibit  its  aweful  and  stupendous  beauties  the  whole  way 
to  Chamouni.  We  now  saw  the  town  of  Salenche,  seated 
near  a  noisy  torrent,  at  the  base  of  cultivated  mountains, 
above  whose  lofiy  summits  rise  pyramids  of  eternal  «now. 
Leaving  this  town  on  our  right,  we  drove  to  S.  Martin; 
and  found  there  a  good  inn,  the  Hotel  de  Mont^Blanc^ 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  beds,  and  commanding 
a  particularly  fine  view  of  tliat  part  of  the  mountain  de- 
nominated the  D6me  du  Goute.  This  inn  likewise  contains 
a  bmall  cabinet  of  natural  history  for  sale. 

From  S.  Martin,  or  Salenche,  to  Chamouni,  is  a  journey 
of  six  or  seven  hours ;  which  can  only  be  accomplished  on 
foot,  on  horse,  or  mule-back,  or  in  a  char^'banc:  we 
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thqrefore  left  our  Goieva  carriage  at  S.  Martin,  where  we 
al^yt;  biiing,  instead,  a  char-^-^Hmc^  at  eighteen  French 
liyres  per  day ;  three  mules,  at  seven  livres  each  per  day ; 
and  three  Guides,  at  six  livres  each  per  day;  beside  the 
Driver  of  the  dutr.  Our  Guides  were  Jean  Riant,  Vi- 
nence  Riant,  and  Colas  Dufour;  and  we  found  them  all 
dvil,  carefid,  and  intelligent 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  we  left  S.  Martin; 
and  not  long  after  crossed  the  Nant  Sauvage,  a  dangerous 
torrent  when  swoln  with  rain :  generally  speaking,  however, 
the  load,  though  rough,  is  safe;  but.  the  aspect  of  the 
country  between  &  Martin  and  Servoz,  particular  spots 
esEcqited,  is  wild  and  gloomy;  though  here,  and  indeed 
throngliout  our  whole  excursion,  we  saw  an  infinite  number 
of  flowers,  intermingled  with  barberry  and  rosemary-bushes. 
On  approaching  the  village  of  Chede,  we  crossed  another 
ddidons  plain ;  and  passed  through  several  hamlets  which, 
in  times  erf*  civil  discord,  affi>rded  shelter  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  magnificent  Cascade  of  Chede  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  fixmi  that  village;  and  the  Lake  of 
Ched^  situated  near  the  road,  though  small,  is  pretty,  and 
serves  to  reflect  on  its  bosom  the  majestic  summits  of  Mont- 
Bla^iCy  which  is  easily  distinguished  firom  its  neighbours  by 
being  the  only  triple-headed  monster  among  them. 

Proceeding  to  the  beautiful  anci  fertile  valley  of  Servoz, 
we  oonld  not  behold,  without  shuddering,  the  ruins  of  an 
Alp  which,  in  its  fidl,  menaced  this  luxuriant  qpot  with 
destruction ;  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  fled  precipitately ; 
thouj^  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  some  of  their  children 
from  bong  crushed  to  death :  and  the  dust  produced  by 
tocks  tibrown  violently  a^inst  each  other,  led  people,  at 
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first,  to  imagine  that  this  terrific  crash  of  nature  proceeded 
from  the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 

We  break&sted  at  Servoz,  a  small  village  containing  one 
solitary  inn,  somewhat  like  a  hedge^ehouse  in  England ; 
but  where  good  hon^  and  eggs  may  be  procured,  and 
likewise  good  coffee.  Continuing  our  route,  we  passed  a 
stream  called  the  Servoz ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Arve  on 
a  picturesque  bridge,  discovered,  to  our  right,  the  ruins 
of  the  Chateau  de  S.  Michel;  and,  to  our  lefi;,  an  abyss, 
where,  empaled  in  jagged  rocks  of  the  most  sombre  hue, 
interspersed  with  fir-trees,  flows  the  Arve,  exhibiting  a 
scene  sublime  even  to  horror.  After  ascending  some  way, 
by  the  side  of  this  ravine,  we  at  length  entered  the  far^ 
jBimed  valley  of  Chamouni;  first  observing  the  Glacier  of 
Taconai ;  then,  that  of  Bossons ;  and,  at  a  distance,  that  of 
Bois;  then  traversing  the  torrent  of  Nagin,  the  hamlet  of 
Ouche,  the  torrents  of  Gria,  Taconia,  and  Bossons,  and 
the  Arve,  previous  to  our  arrival  at  the  town  of  Chamouni. 
This  town  owes  its  existence  to  a  convent  of  Benedictines, 
founded,  in  1099,  by  a  Count  of  Geneva;  but  the  valley  in 
which  it  stands  might  probably  have  been  imknown  at  the 
present  period,  if  two  English  Gentlemen,  Messrs.  Windham 
and  Pocock,  had  not,  in  the  year  1741,  discovered  it;  and 
given  to  modem  Europe  details  respecting  a  place  which, 
even  the  Natives  of  Geneva,  though  only  eighteen  leagues 
distant,  had  never  heard  of.  It  is  situated  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea;  and  contains  two  inns,  both  tolerably 
good. 

The  verdant  clothing  of  the  singular  valley  of  Chamouni 
is  beaudfiilly  contrasted  with  cloud^-capped  mountains  sil- 
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Tcsred  by  eternal  snow ;  gloomy  forests,  chiedly  composed  of 
firs ;  cottages  and  hamlets  scattered  here  and  there ;  brawling 
torrents,  and  rocks  of  red  porphyry  and  granite,  interspersed 
with  glaciers  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  whence  rise  sea-green 
pyiam^  of  ice  which,  when  illuminated  either  by  the  smi 
or  mocm,  exhibit  a  prospect  unique  and  wonderful;  but, 
nevertheless,  so  much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this  valley, 
diat  I  own  I  fdt  disiqppointed  on  seeing  it* 

Hie  botanist  and  mineralogist  may  find  ample  amuse- 
ment at  Chamouni :  and  here,  as  at  S.  Martin,  there  is,  for 
sale,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  containing  minerals  of 
Mont-Blanc  and  S.  Gothard ;  seals,  necklaces,  &c.  made  of 
the  crystal  of  Mont-Blanc ;  together  with  insects  and  plants 
indigenous  to  the  higher  Alps.  The  honey  of  Chamouni  is 
eau^eilent. 

Eyery  part  of  the  valley  presents  a  view  of  Mont-Blanc : 
diis  gigantic  Alp,  primeval  with  a  world  whose  several 
changes  it  has  quietly  witnessed,  is  said,  by  Mr.  de  Luc,  to 
be  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  three  English  feet, 
and,  by  Monsieur  de  Saussure,  seventeen. thousand  seven 
hundred  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea:  while  the  crust  of  snow,  on  its  sides  and  summits,  is 
siqiposed  to  exceed  four  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Tlie  first 
persons  who  ever  reached  the  top  of  this  stupendous  moun- 
tain, seem  to  have  been  Jacques  Balmat  of  Chamouni  and 
Doctor  Paccard :  they  Went  in  the  year  1786,  and  in  1787 
were  followed  by  Mons.  de  Saussure  and  an  English  Gen- 
tleman. Without  aspiring  so  high  as  to  think  of  following 
thefar  steps,  we  felt  a  great  inclination  to  ascend  to  the  Mer 
de  Glace :  but,  on  enquiry,  it  iqppeared  that  the  Montanvert, 
which  leads  to  the  Mer  de  Glace^  was  so  much  cloggejd  with 
snow,  and  tl^eatened  by  avalanches,  as  to  be  impassable : 
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our  Guides,  however,  assured  us  that,  by  mounting  the 
ChapeaUy  a  giddying  eminence  opposite  to  Montanvert,  we 
might  obtain  the  gratification  of  our  wishes,  sofar  as  to  see  the 
Mer  de  Glace;  though  we  could  not,  by  that  path,  reach  it. 
Taking  a  hasty  dinner,  therefore^  at  Chamouni,  we  ordered 
our  mules  and  char-a-^^anc ;  bidding  the  Giddes  provide  the 
customaiy  walking*sticks  at  Chamouni,  which  are  six  feet 
in  length,  with  a  sharp  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  each.     We 
then  mounted  our  char,  attended  by  the  Guides ;  who,  when 
seated  on  their  mules,  and  armed  with  our  spear-Jike  waUdiig- 
sdcks,  very  much  resembled  knights-errant  of  old ;  thou^ 
not  arrayed  quite  comme  il  faut  for  a  tournament.     We 
drove  during  half  an  hour  through  a  good  road;  but  were 
then  obliged,  owing  to  the  rapidly  of  the  ascent,  to  leave 
our  carriage,  and  mount  the  mules :  these  animals  conveyed 
us  safely  through  a  dirty  hamlet;   and  up  part  of  the 
Chapeau ;  till  the  road  became  so  rugged,  and  the  ascent  so 
very  ste^,  that  we  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  trust  to  our 
own  feet  than  those  of  the  mules ;  and,  each  of  us  taking 
the  arm  of  a  Guide,  \ve  pursued  our  way  by  walking  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  terrific  precipices,  through  a  path  so  rugged 
that  nothing  but  the  spiked  sticks  with  which  we  penetrated 
the  ground  at  every  step,  could  have  prevented  us  fi*om 
falling.     By  perseverance,  however,  we  attained  the  wished- 
for  height;  and  discovered,  immediately  above  us,  the  Mer 
de  Glace;  though  not  that  part  which  exhibits  an  unequal 
sur&oe;  but  the  smooth  margin  whence  descends  an  im- 
mense glacier;  opposite  to  which  we  stood  a  full  half  hour, 
listening  to  the  noise  of  distant  and  near  avalanches ;  which 
the  stillness  of  the  scene  rendered  doubly  audible;  and  con- 
templating the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  glacier; 
which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  a  narrow  and  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  whose  towering  waves  have  been  suddenly 
rendered  motionless  by  an  All-powerful  Hand. 
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Our  joaniey  to  and  firom  the  Chapeaa  occupied  three 
hours  and  a  half:  we  therefore  returned  hite  to  Chamouni : 
and,  after  having  entered  our  names,  and  made  our  remarks 
in  the  Trayellers'  book,  which  is  a  curious  composition,  we 
rested  a  few  hours ;  and  then  set  out  early  next  morning  for 
Geneva,  under  a  sky  perfecdy  serene  and  cloudless. 

From  Qiamouni  to  Servos  we  were  three  hours  in  re- 
tnmiiig — firom  Servoz  to  S.  Martin  three  and  a  half-4rom 
S.  Martin  to  Bonneville  four—and  firom  Bonneville  to 
Geneva  three  and  a  half. 

The  pike  charged  for  dinner,  at  &  Martin  and  Qia- 
mooni,  is  five  firancs  a  head — for  beds,  two  trancs  a  head — 
and  for  break&st,  two  firancs  and  a  half  per  head. 
* 

There  is  a  mule-road,  nine  leagues  in  distance,  firom 
Chamouni  to  Martigny,  which  leads  to  S.  Bernard  and 
tfaeSmplon*. 

*  Persons  who  visit  Chamouni  at  the  proper  season  for 
ascending  the  Mantanvefi,  should  engage  careftil  and  judicious 
Guides;  and  likewise  hire  a  Porter  to  carry  cold  provisions  and 
wise.  Ladies  sometimes  go  part  of  the  way  in  chatMei-i^porteur ; 
for  each  of  which  it  is  requisite  to  have  six  Chairmen  i  but 
good  Walkers  had  much  better  trust  to  their  feet. 

It  bdng  a  wotlc  of  full  three  hours  to  ascend  the  Momianvert, 
and  then  descend  to  the  Mar  de  Glace,  it  is  advisable  to  set  out 
from  Chamouni  by  seven  in  the  morning.  For  about  one  league 
and  a  quarter,  there  is  a  safe  mule-road,  lying  through  forests 
of  firs,  which  exhibit  traces  of  ancient  avalanches,  enormous 
blocks  of  granite,  and  large  trees  laid  prostrate;  but  on  en- 
tering a  narrow  and  ragged  path,  called  Le  Chendn  des  Cri/stai' 
Hert,  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  go  on  mules :  here,  therefore, 
tiiese  animals  are  usually  sent  back  to  ike  Source  of  the  Aroiron, 
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Hiaying  determined  to  pursue  the  shortest  route  feom 
Geneva  to  the  Simplon,  by  passing  through  Savoy;  kistead 

The  view  near  a  little  Fountain,  called  Le  Caillet^  merits  notice  ^ 
as  the  Arve,  in  the  plain  beneath^  appears,  from  this  elevated 
spot,  like  a  thread ;  the  Bourg  like  card-houses ;  and  the  fiekls 
and  meadows  like  the  squares  of  a  chess-board,  or  beds  in  a 
flower-garden  embellished  with  various  shades  of  green.  Beyond 
this  fountain  the  road  is  excessively  steep  and  rugged,  though 
not  dangerous ;  and  after  passing  the  Hopkal  de  Blair^  built  by 
an  English  Gentleman  of  that  name,  the  Traveller  is  presented 
with  a  sight  of  the  Mer  de  Glace;  to  reach  which,  occupies  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  persons  who  venture  to  walk  upon 
Its  surface  should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  the  cracks  and 
chasms  with  which  it  abounds :  the  colour  these  chasms  assume 
is  a  beautiful  sea-green )  and  the  waves  of  this  frozen  ocean, 
which  from  the  top  of  Montantart  appear  iike  furrows  in  a 
com*field,  are  now  discovered  to  be  hillocks  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high.  The  Mer  de  Glace  is  eight  leagues  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth ;  and  on  its  moigin  rise  pyramidical  rocks, 
called  Needles,  whose  summits  are  lost  in  the  douds;  they 
likewise  are  denominated  the  Court  of  their  august  Sovereign, 
Mont-Blanc;  who  glitters,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  stately  re- 
pose i  and  being  &r  more  exalted  than  her  attendants,  veils  in 
the  heavens,  which  she  seems  to  prop,  a  part  of  her  sublime  i^id 
migestic  beauties*  From  the  Mer  de  Glace  Travellers  usually 
reascend  the  Montanvert,  and  dine  either  at  CHopital  de  Biair,  or 
La  jrierre  des  Anglais;  an  immense  block  of  granite,  so  called 
beeause  Messrs.  Windham  and  Pocock,  in  1741,  made  it  their 
dinner-table,  after  they  had  penetrated,  without  a  Guide,  into 
these  unknown  n^;ions.  Hence  is  the  descent  to  the  Source  of 
ike  Arciron,  through  the  Chemin  dee  Chiores;  a  short  but  ex- 
tremely rugged  path ;  on  pursuing  which  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  avalanches  fall  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
pyramids  of  ice  tumble  with  a  tremendous  crash  and  roll  to  the 
bottom  of  Montanvert,  at  whose  base  is  the  Souree  of  the  Awe- 
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of  going  round  by  Lauaanne^  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud;  we 
set  oat  tor  Cologny ;  traverang  a  fine  road,  bordered  with 
finit-treesy  oom-fields  and  vineyardfs  and  bounded  by  the 
Jim  momitains  on  the  right,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with 
its  stnpendoufl  gladers,  on  the  left.  We  then  crossed  a 
bridge^  which  marks  the  limits  between  the  territories  of 
Genera  and  Savoy;  observed  a  finely  situated  old  castle^ 
and  discovered  Cenis,  with  great  part  of  the  lofly  chain  to 
whidi  that  Alp  belongs.  On  arriving  at  Dovaine  in  Savoy , 
where  the  custom-house  officers  expect  to  be  feed  by  trft« 

nm;  after  examining  which.  Travellers  usually  r&>monnt  their 
mnleSj  and  return  to  Chamouni. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  well-looking,  sensible, 
honest,  and  remarkably  fearless.  The  woods  are  peopled  with 
rshbitSy  white  hares,  martens,  and  ermines  5  the  rocks  with 
marmots  and  the  sagacious  chamois.  These  last-named  animala 
five  together  in  flocks :  and  generally  feed  in  valleys  where  no 
sportsman  can  penetrate }  while  a  few  are  consttantly  detached 
from  the  main  body,  as  scouts ;  and  others  perform  the  duty  of 
centinela.  The  courage  and  agility  with  which  the  chamois 
leaps  from  precipice  to  precipice,  and  scales  rocks  almost  per- 
pendicular, should  teach  the  boldest  Alpine  Travellers  not  tp  fed 
vain  of  their  achievements. 

Persons  who  wish  to  vary  their  route  back  to  Greneva,  may 
retom  by  the  Col  de  Btdmt ;  from  whose  summit  the  Vallais,  the 
Rhone,  the  great  and  the  .small  S.  Bernard,  the  passages  of 
Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  S.  Gothard,  and  the  Alps  of  Berne  and 
Unterwalde,  are  all  discoverable ;  while  the  sublimity  of  this 
extensive  view  is  greatly  heightened  by  a  near  prospect  of 
Mont-Blanc  and  her  surrounding  Needles.  I  would,  however, 
rather  advise  Travdlers  to  return  by  Sbi,  Samoens  and  Thonon ; 
whence  it  is  easy  to  embark  upon  the  Lake,  and  proceed  to 
Geneva.  GoiBg  all  the  way  by  land,  the  distance  is  fifteen 
leagues. 
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Tellers,  we  had  our  trunks  plumbed,  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  examfaiation;  and  then  proceeded  to  Thonon*;  the 
road  to  which  place  exhibits  a  particularly  fine  view  of  the 
Lake,  encircled  by  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  Jura,  the  plains 
of  Savoy,  and  the  great  Alps ;  and  winds  through  a  country 
abounding  with  com  and  vines,  trained  in  the  Italian 
manner,  from  tree  to  tree. 

Thonon^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Chablais, 
if  plea:^antly  situated  on  the  Lake.  The  site  of  the  Castle 
merits  notice;  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  is  the 
G>nvent  of  Ripaille.  Hence  we  drove  to  Eyian  (celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters) ;  crossing  the  Dranse,  on  a  long  nar- 
row bridge,  apparently  built  by  the  ancient  Romans :  but 
what  especially  charmed  us  in  this  part  of  the  road^  was  the 
bold  and  varied  outline  presented  by  the  Alps;  together 
with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  ancient  Castle,  beautifuUy 
surrounded  with  woods  of  intermingled  walnut  and  chesnut- 
trees.  Soon  after  passing  this  ruin,  our  road  conducted  us 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  Lake,  shaded  by  trees  of  the  before- 
named  description ;  the  town  of  Morge  being  exactly  op- 
posite ;  and,  still  further  to  the  left,  that  of  Lausanne.  A 
fishing  boat,  rowed  by  women  and  children,  and  a  vessel 
laden  with  wood  for  Geneva,  gave  additional  interest  to  this 
delightfiil  scene* 

Continuing  our  course  by  the  side  of  the  Lake,  we 
reached  the  rocks  of  MeiUerief  (immortalized  by  Rous- 
seau) ;  which  exhibit  striking  proofi  of  the  obstacles  pre- 

*  Inn,  Le$  Balances,  and  not  very  comfortable  as  a  sleeping- 
place. 

t  A  fish,  called  the  iMie  of  Meillerie,  is  much  admired  by 
Epicures. 
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sented,  by  nature^  to  the  fonnation  ctf  the  new  military  road 
made  by  Niqpoleon,  and  cut  through  masses  of  stone  two 
hundred  feet  high;  which  tower,  on  one  side,  above  the 
TmTeller;  whilst,  <m  the  other,  rise  two  walls,  the  first 
serFing  as  a  parapet,  the  second  strengthening  the  founda- 
tions of  the  road,  and  preventing  them  fi-om  being  washed 
away  by  the  Lake^  on  whose  bed  they  rest  Near  S.  Gh^ 
goux  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  (which  are  hfsre  broken 
into  forms  indescribably  wild  and  magnificent),  discovers 
die  source  of  the  Amphion,  celebrated  for  the  before*named 
mineral  waters,  which  (mrich  Evian.  Vevey  is  deea  on  the 
opposite  shore.  S.  Gingonx  belongs  to  the  Yallais;  and 
the  post-house,  a  good  inn  which  contains  twen^  beds,  ii 
situated  beautifully,  near  the  termination  of  the  Lake^  whem 
it  loses  itself  in  the  Rhone.  Immediately  after  leaving  S. 
Gingoux  we  noticed  some  pretty  streamlets;  which,  as  they 
trickle  down  the  rocks,  form  themselves  into  crystallizations. 
Pursuing  our  way  to  Vionnaz,  we  found  the  prospects  gra- 
dually increase  in  sublimity  as  we  approached  the  Alps,  at 
whose  feet  the  road  winds  in  the  most  picturesque  manner 
possible,  amongst  well-planted  orchards  enamelled  with 
flowers.  From  Vionnaz  we  proceeded  to  &  Maurice; 
crossing  a  wooden  bridge  curiously  ^constructed,  with  a  roof 
somewhat  resembling  such  as  are  used  in  England  to  cover 
£irm-houses;  and  thrown  over  one  of  the  most  noisy  and 
rapid  torrents  I  ever  beheld.  We  then  passed  a  hermitage^ 
which  had  long  presented  itself  to  view,  and  particularly 
attracted  our  notice,  from  its  romantic  situation  on  a  lofly 
eminence  crowned  by  woods,  with  a  majestic  mountain 
forming  a  vast  screen  behind  them.  The  Rhone  shortly 
after  discovered  itself;  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
scenery;  as  its  opposite  shore  presented  bold  overhanging 
rocks,  richly  adorned  w^th  foliage;  while  before  us  rose  a 
magnificent  stone  bridge,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
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a  Roman  work;  one  end  being  bounded  by  a  tcmer,- 
now  converted  into  a  chapel^  and  the  other  by  a  castle, 
throogh  part  of  which  the  road  to  S.  Maurice  has  evi- 
dently been  cut,  and  now  passes  over  a  draw-bridge. 
This  town  is  placed  in  a  peculiarly  wild  and  beautiful 
situation,  at  the  base  of  a  long  chain  of  rocks;  some  of 
which  are  excavated  to  form  houses.  The  only  antiquity  I 
heard  of  at  S.  Maurice  is  a  curious  mosaic  pavement.  The 
Theban  L^on  was  massacred  near  this  spot  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Maximian  *.  On  our  way  hence,  to  Martigny, 
the  country  at  first  presented  no  striking  objects,  except  the 
Dent  du  Midi,  and  the  Dent  de  Morcles.  (two  Alps  which 
rise  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhone)  and 
at  a  distance  Mont-Velan  and  Mont-Valsoray,  which  make 
part  of  the  group  of  the  Grand  &  Bemardj  and  rise  more 
than  ten  thousand  fe^  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  had 
not,,  however,  driven  long  amidst  this  Alpine  solitude,  ere 
our  road  conducted  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  magnificent  Cas- 
cade^ called  The  Pissevache ;  and  formed  by  a  river,  named 
the  Salanche,  felling  fix>m  an  immense  h^ht,  though  not 
above  an  hundred  feet  perpendicularly.  This  cascade  is 
illuminated^  in  the  forenoon,  by  the  sun;  and  displays  all 
the  colours  of  the  raintK>w:  but,  after  twelve  o*clock,  these 
terrestrial  rainbows  cease;  while  the  river,  broken  by  its 
fell,  se^ns  transformed  into  a  brilliant  sheet  of  gauze,  with 
which  it  veils  the  rocks  from  whose  summit  it  rushes. 

Rqport  says  that,  at  the  top  of  this  cascade,  are  fi^oently 
found  trout;  which  could  in  no  way. get  thither,  but  by 
leaping,  or  rather  flying  upward. 


♦  S.  Maurice  contains  a  remarkably  good  inn,  UHotel  de 
rUition. 
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Mot  fiff  distant  from  the  Pi»e?adie  we  pawed  the  Pout 
dn  Trient,  ezhibitiiig  a  rirulet  that  issues  from  a  remarkable 
opemng  in  the  rocks ;  the  two  sides  of  which,  thus  divided 
by  the  stream,  are  quite  perpendicular,  and  nearly  twdre 
hondred  feet  hi^h. 

Martigny,  seated  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Valley  of 
the  Rhon^  where  the  roads  from  France^  Italy,  and  Chamouni 
meet,  was  a  well«built  and  flourishing  town,  tiU  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  a  sudden  and  dreadful  inundation  of  the  Dranse; 
which  cx^nned  not  long  ago.  Liberal  subscriptimis^  how- 
ever, from  the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  the  nei^bouring 
CfHaAnOf  have  enabled  the  people  of  Martigny  to  rebuild 
aeversl  of  their  houses,  which  were  thrown  down  and  swept 
away;  and  likewise  to  repair  other  ravages  caused  by  die 
inundation.  There  is  an  old  fortress  here^  separated  from 
the  town  by  the  Dranse^  which  issues  from  the  adjacent 
mountain  of  8.  Bernard,  and  unites  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Rhone  near  this  spot  The  vallqr  of  the  Rhcme  is  the 
most  extensive  in  Switzerland ;  as  from  the  Alps  of  La 
JPkmrckgf  where  it  oonunences,  to  the  Lake  df  Geneva,  where 
it  terminates^  is  thirty-six  leagues.  Two  excdlent  wines  are 
made  near  Martigny,  the  one  called  Cojuengntif  and  the 
other  La  Marque  i  and  a  great  variety  of  rare  plants  may 
also  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood  *• 

On  quitting  Martigny,  to  proceed  through  Riddes  to 
Sion,  we  drove^  for  a  short  time,  between  steril  roc^s  and 
mountains:  but  the  &ce  of  the  country  soon  changed,  ex- 
hibiting luxuriant  pasturages,  vineyards,  villages,  churches, 
otBtaries,  and  remains  of  andent  castles :  indeed,  this  ap- 

*  La  grande  Maitm  at  Martigny  is  a  good  inn;  and  La 
Ggne,  though  smali^  is  dean  and  comfortable. 
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preach  to  Sion,  through  the  VaUey  of  the  Rhone,  diiplays 
the  height  of  cheerful  beauty,  united  with  ahnost  every 
object  that  may  be  called  sublime: — the  flat  ground  is  in- 
tersected with  rivers,  and  enriched  by  cultivation ;  the  near 
mountains  are  studded  with  villas,  and  othar  buildings,  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness;  and  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  Alps  of 
an  enormous  magnitude,  blanched  with  eternal  snow. 

Sion,  anciently  Sedunum^  and  in  German  Sitten^  the 
capital  of  the  Haut-Vallais,  and  built  partly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone^  and  partly  on  the  river  Sitten,  is  a  very 
old  Swiss  Bishoprick;  and  contains  several  convents,  six 
churches,  a  hospital,  and  an  hotel  de  ville.  The  town  stands 
im  the  declivity  of  three  hills;  each  being  crowned  by  a 
Castle :  in  the  lowermost,  called  Mayoria,  or  Meyerbourg, 
the  Bishop  usually  resides:  the  second  bears  the  name  of 
Valeria ;  and  the  third,  called  Tourbillon,  contains'portraits 
of  all  the  Bishops  of  Sion  since  the  year  SOO.  Several 
Roman  antiquities  are  discoverable  in  this  town;  among 
which,  and  near  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  faalf- 
eflBu^  Inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus  *.  Above  Sion, 
to  the  right,  and  seated  on  rocks  difficult  of  access,  are  the 
castles  of  Sten  and  Montorges;  olgects  particularly  cal- 
culated to  fittract  the  attention  of  a  landscape-painter :  and 
on  the  opposite  side^  in  the  Commune  of  Brines,  is  a 
curious  Hermitage^  <*omprehending  a  church  and  cloister, 
with  several  cells,  all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Near  Sion 
flows  the  river  Morges,  which  marks  the  limits  between  the 
Haut  and  Bas* Vallais. 

From  Sion  we  proceeded  to  Sierre,  through  a  beautiful 

*  LtLion  cf  Or  is  a  good  inn ;  and  La  Crmx  blanche,  though 
less  good^  is  tolerable. 
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country  rich  in  vineyards  and  pasturages,  and  wstered  fay 
the  Rhone.  Sierre»  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  whose 
aane  it  bears,  is  cne  of  the  prettiest  Bourgs  of  the  Haut- 
Vallais :  but  its  inhabitants  are  particularly  liable  to  goitrous 
sweOings;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
wat^  they  are  compelled  to  drink  *•  German  is  the  lan- 
guage spoken  at  Sierre,  and  throughout  the  Hant-Vallais. 
After  quitting  Sierre,  we  crossed  the  Rhone^  traversed  the 
forest  of  Finges,  and  passed  the  town  of  Leuck,  behind 
which  opens  the  gorge  of  the  Dala,  and  part  of  the  lofty 
and  steril  Mont-GremmL  We  then  drove  to  Tourtemagne  f; 
on  approaching  which  we  were  presented  with  a  view  of  the 
whole  chain  of  Alps  that  connects  the  Simplon  and  £L 
Gothard :  but  the  country,  as  the  vall^  narrows,  becomes 
marshy  and  barren.  Within  half  a  mOe  of  the  hotels  at 
Tourtmagne,  but  not  in  the  hi^-road,  is  a  Water-fidl,  less 
magnificent  than  the  Pissevache^  though  more  beautiful  in 
point  of  situation,  and  well  worth  notice. 

Hence  we  drove  to  Viege,  in  German  Vispy  or  VispadCf 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Visp,  a  river  equal  in  siaee 
with  the  Rhone ;  and,  beyond  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Visp,  towers  the  summit  of  Mont-Rose.     From  Viege  we 


*  I  have  observed  that  women  who  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
thdr  heads  are  generally  a£Bicted  with  this  malady ;  not  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  but  in  other  situations  where 
the  height  of  the  mountains  is^  comparatively  speaking,  mo- 
derate :  and  I  am^  therefore,  inclined  to  think,  that  goitrous 
swellings  may  sometimes  originate  from  a  strain  given  to  the 
throat  by  an  over^burden  carrted  on  the  head. 

t  In  German,  Turtmann.  Here  are  two  Inns,  Le  Soleil^  and 
LfC  Lkm  dOr,  the  former  of  which,  though  small,  is  clean  and 
comfortable. 
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proceeded  to  Brigg:  for  though  Gliae  is  the  regular  post, 
Brigg  (a  post-town  likewise)  is  the  better  stopping  places 
and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  out  of  the  great  road.  Soon 
after  quitting  Viege,  we  passed  Gambsen,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  of  Nantz;  crossing  a  torrent,  called  the 
Saltine,  near  which  the  country  is  marshy;  and  then  tra- 
versing the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  till  our  arrival  at  Brigg*, 
one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  the  Haut-Vallais,  and 
situated  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  Simplon;  the  lower 
part  of  which  exhibits  luxuriant  meadows,  interspersed 
with  firuit  and  fiirest^trees,  oratories  and  cottages;  while 
the  heights  are  adorned  with  hermitages,  cascades,  and 
BoUe  woods  of  fir. 

To  the  left  of  Brigg  is  the  pretly  village  of  Naters, 
washed  by  the  Rhone^  which  descends  fiK>m  the  summits  of 
the  Fourche  and  the  ^sombre  valleys  of  the  Axe.  Hiis 
river  recdves,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brigg,  the  waters  of  the 
Saltine,  which  come  from  the  Simplon,  together  with  those 
of  Kdchback,  which  descend  from  the  Bdp- Alp  and  the 
Blatten.  The  adjacent  mountains  abound  with  deep  dells ; 
and,  to  the  north,  rise  the  rocks  of  Nesthorn,  and  part  of 
the  Upper-GHacier  of  Aletsch. 

In  order  to  appropriate  an  entire  day  to  the  passage  of 
the  Simplon,  anciently  called  Mons  Capionisj  or  Sempronii^ 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Italian  Alps,  we  slept  at 
Brigg;  and  set  out  with  the  dawn,  next  morning,  equally 
fiivoured  in  point  of  weather  as  during  our  expedition  to 
Mont-Blanc;  for  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
journey,  either  from  Glise  or  Brigg,  over  the  Simplon 

*  The  Past^HoMc  at  Brigg  is  a  comfortable  imi ;  as  is  Tke 
HSiel  (TAngUtcnt. 
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to  DoDKKD'OBiolay  a  distanoe  of  fiNirlem  leagues,  gaie- 
Tally  oconpieB  about  twdve  hoon.  The  new  military  road, 
planiifBd  by  Vvpohtm^  in  1801,  was  finished  in  1805,  at  the 
joint  ezpcDse  of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy*:  its 
breadth  thronghout  is  twenty-five  Paris  fi»t ;  the  number 
ofbridges,  thrown  across  the  rocks,  is  fi%;  aodthenumber 
of  grottoes  (chiefly  hewn  out  of  solid  masses  of  gnmte\ 
five:  and  so  gradual,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  is  the 
inclination  of  this  wonderful  road,  that  to  drag  the  wheels, 
ef&k  of  heavy  carriages,  is  needless.  The  woric  was  con* 
ducted,  on  the  side  of  the  Hant-Valkis,  by  French 
En^neers;  and,  on  the  Italian  side,  by  the  Cavaliere 
Giovanni  Fabbroni;  who^  thou^  long  distinguished  for 
devoting  his  eminent  alalities  to  the  service  of  his  country  f, 
has,  in  this  instance^  exceeded  himself;  as,  beside  every 
other  impediment,  he  had  Herculean  difBcnlties  to  sap- 
moont  even  in  the  soil;  for  he  was  compelled  to  pierce 
through,  and  blow  up,  the  hardest  and  most  refitictory 
locks  existing;  while  the  French  Artificers,  generally 
speaking,  met  with  no  obstacle,  except  masses  of  slate^  in 
many  places  already  decomposed  %. 

*  As  this  is  the  shortest  practicable  routej  from  German 
Switzerland  and  the  Haut-Vallais  into  the  Milanese^  it  has 
always  been  the  track  pursued  by  the  Milan  Courier ;  though, 
frequently,  at  the  peril  of  his  life:  for  the  earthquake  of  17^S» 
which  destroyed  Lisbon,  nearly  blocked  up  this  passage  of  the 
Alps ;  so  that  Napoleon  found  it  needful  to  employ  three  thou- 
sand men  between  three  and  four  years  in  constructing  the  new 
road. 

t  To  this  Gentleman  Florence  owes  the  celebrated  anatomical 
waxwofk  which  enriches  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
that  city;  though  the  invention  was  ascribed  to  the  Cay. 
Pontana. 

t  The  quantity  of  gun*powder  used  in  blowing  up  the  rocks» 
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This  road  is  tlie  only  passage  of  the  Alps  which  human 
labour  has  made  practicable  for  heavy  waggons  and  artil- 
lery :  and  when  we  contemplate  the  stupendous  height  of 
the  Simplon,  the  numerous  and  appalling  precipices  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  impetuous  torrents  which  deluge  its 
sides,  and  the  tremendous  avalanches  by  which  its  woods 
are  frequently  rooted  up,  and  its  rocks  overthrown,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  Men  who,  in  defiance  of 
obstructions  such  as  these,  could  form  a  road  exempt  even 
from  the  appearance  of  danger,  capable  of  braving  the 
most  furious  storms,  resisting  the  giant>hand  of  Time,  and 
conducting  human  beings,  .cattle,  and  every  kind  of  car- 
riage^ quickly  and  safdy,  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
through  regions  of  eternal  snow,  deserve,  in  point  of  genius, 
to  be  ranked  not  only  with,  but  even  above  the  ancient 
Romans;  whose  works  of  this  description,  surprising  as 
they  are^  can,  in  ao  instance^  vie  with  the  descent  into 
Italy,  from  the  doud-capped  village  of  Simplon  to  the  rich 
vale  of  DonuvD'Ossob — and  yet,  to  the  shame  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  nations  inimical  to  France  attempted, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  dreadful  war,  to  destroy  the  parapet- 
walls,  and  bum  the  bridges — ^in  short,  to  annihilate  the 
road — happily,  however,  these  acts  of  barbarism  have 
hitherto  done  no  material  mischief;  but,  unless  the  Glacier 
gallery  and  grotto  be  cleared  of  snow,  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  every  summer,  as  was  the  practice  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  this 
universal  benefit  to  Europe,  will  ultimately  be  rendered 
useless. 

But  to  return  to  the  description  of  our  journey:  after 

to  form  the  road  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon,  is  said  to 
have  been  17^500  pounds. 
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taking  a  cross-road  from  Brigg,  to  get  into  the  great 
military  loute^  we  passed,  on  the  right,  6ne  of  the  first 
works  of  the  ascent  to  Sim[don ;  a  Bridge  thrown  over  th€f 
Saltine;  and  consisting  of  a  loAy  and  beautiful  single  arch, 
covered,  at  the  top,  to  preserve  from  rain  the  timber  of  which 
it  is  composed.  We  then  passed  on  the  left  a  chapel,  with 
several  small  oratories  leading  to  it ;  and  began  to  ascend, 
by  bold  and  beautiful  windings,  to  a  dark  forest  of  firs; 
the  openings  of  which  presented  us  with  views  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhone,  encircled  by  snow-crowned  Alps;  their 
gigantic  Empress,  Mont-Blanc,  proudly  towering  above 
them  all;  and,  in  consequence  of  her  enormous  height,  ap- 
pearing close  to  us,  though  really  far  distant  Engrossed  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  we  continued  to  ascend,  almost 
imperceptibly  to  ourselves;  till,  on  traversing  precipices 
whose  bases  are  washed  by  a  roaring  torrent,  we  discovered, 
with  surprise,  that  we  had  attained  an  eminence  which 
hindered  us  from  distinguishing  the  sound  of  its  brawl. 

This  part  of  the  road  is  cut  through  crumbling  rocks; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the*  loose  fragments  above  from 
felling  upon  Travellers,  broad  paths  are  made  in  the  upper- 
part  of  these  rocks,  to  catch  whatever  may  be  thrown  down, 
either  by  tempests,  or  cascades,  or  avalanches;  while  the 
road  itself  is  supported  by  a  strong  wall  of  granite,  varying 
in  height  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  rests;  and  in  some  places  measuring  t^o  hundred 
feet 

After  reaching  what  is  called  the  first  Oalleiy  (though, 
in  &ct,  the  whole  road  might  properly  be  denominated  a 
continued  series  of  serpentine  galleries  and  grottoes,  rising 
one  above  the  other,  and  united  by  stupendous  arches  of 
Ae  most  chaste  and  d^ant  construction);  we  crossed  the 
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Kanter  on  a  bridge  eighty  feet  in  height;  and  so  built,  at 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  injury  from  the  annual 
melting  of  the  winter-snow;  there  being,  at  certain 
distances,  cavities,  through  which  the  water  discharges 
itself,  without  hurting  the  work:  and  this  judicious  plan  is 
likewise  pursued  with  respect  to  all  the  parapets  and 
foundation-walls. 

Fine  cascades  and  beauti^l  deq)  dells  alternately  pre- 
sented themselyes  to  view,  till  we  reached,  in  four  houn 
from  the  time  of  our  departure  from  Brigg^  the  third 
Refuge;  where  we  breakfasted.  These  Refuges,  placed  at 
short  distances  from  each  other,  in  the  most  exposed  situac 
tions  on  the  Simplpn,  are  small  buildings,  meant  to  shelter 
men,  catde,  and  carriages,  in  case  of  sudden  storms;  and 
numbered  <<  1st  Refuge,"  <<  2d  Refiige,"  &c;  an  i^pel- 
lation  particularly  well  chosen,  as  its  meaning  is  the  same 
in  almost  every  modem  language. 

After  passing  the  third  Refuge,  we  observed  an  infinite 
yariety  of  Alpine  flowers  ffpyring  amidst  lawns  of  turi^ 
short  and  soft  as  velvet;  we  then  crossed  the  bridges  of 
Oesback  and  the  Saltine  (near  the  former  of  which  is  a^ 
magnificent  cascade);  and,  soon  after,  entered  a  Grotto 
thirty  paces  in  leugth ;  leaving  to  our  left  the  Glacier  of 
Kaltwasser,  from  which  descend  four  cascades,  whose 
waters  traverse  the  route,  in  aqueducts  of  a  masterly  con- 
struction, and  then  precipitate  themselves  into  chains 
below.  Continuing  to  ascend  through  easy,  bold,  and 
beautiful  sinuosities,  we  reached  an  eminence  exposed  to 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  where  trees  cease  to  flourish,  and 
flowers  no  longer  enamel  the  earth;  and  where  a  recent 
avalanche  has  rooted  up  the  blighted  firs  and  larches,  and 
suspended  them  on  each  other,  over  the  yawning  abyss 
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nncienieatliy  in  a  maimer  we  shuddered  even  to  oonlem- 
plale. 

Not  £ir  distant  from  this  picture  of  desolation  is  the 
Glacier  Grotto»  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  cat  through  solid 
masses  of  ice;  on  coming  out  <^  which,  we  ascended  to  the 
most  devated  point  of  the  whde  passage;  and  firand  our* 
sehres  on  every  side  sunrounded  by  eternal  snow.  Here, 
and  here  (xily,  that  is,  immediately  previous  to  entering, 
and  immediately  after  quitting  the  Glacier  Grotto,  the  road 
was  bad;  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  any  radical 
defect;  but  merely  because  the  CantomUers  had  n^lected 
to  dear  the  snow  away**  On  the  right  of  this  qpot  we  dis* 
covered,  beneath  us,  the  ancient  Hospice,  now  peopled  by 
Monks  belonging  to  the  Grand  8.  Bernard;  and,  on  the 
lefi^  above  ns,  the  magnificent  foundations  of  the  new  Cosh 
vent  and  Barracks.  We  then  passed  the  bridge  of  Senkd* 
bach;  and  descended  to  the  village  of  Simplon;  noticing, 
on  our  way,  a  rast  reservcnr  of  water;  one  part  of  whidi 
flows  down  into  Italy,  while  the  other  irrigates  France^  by 
fomung  a  ramification  of  the  Rhone. 

From  the  third  Refiige  to  the  sixth,  whic^  stands  at  the 
most  elevated  pomt  of  the  passage^  near  the  Barrier,  we 
were  two  hours  in  going;  and  thoace^  to  the  inn  at  Sim- 
plon, half  an  hour.  This  inn  is  situated  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea:  but  neither  here^  nor  even  while  pass- 

*  The  Canionnierst  institnted  by  Napoleon  to  keep  this  route 
in  repair,  have  been  cruelly  reduced  in  number  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia;  although  the  tax  imposed  for  their  maintenance,  and 
amounting  to  nearly  one  Louis*d*or  per  four*wheeled  carriage, 
if  on  springs^  is  still  paid  at  the  Barrier. 
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kig  the  Glacier  Gallery,  and  the  heights  b^ond  it  (which 
are  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  Paris  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean),  did  I  eiqperience  the  slightest 
sensation  of  cold :  the  day,  however  (as  has  been  ah*eady 
noticed),  was  especially  &vourable;  affording  us  continual 
sunshine,  without  one  gust  of  wind;— wzgr^mens  seldom  met 
with  by  the  Alpine  Traveller. 

After  dining  on  delicious  trout  at  the  Village  of  Sim- 
plon*,  a  little  hamlet  encircled  by  the  summits  of  the 
enormous  Alp  whose  nan^  it  bears ;  we  set  out  to  desoeiid 
into  Italy,  through  a  pass  which  exhibits  scenes  it  woijdd  be 
vain  to  attempt  particularizing,  as  they  beggar  description. 

The  commencement  of  the  descent  exhibits,  on  each  side, 
lofty  and  barren  rocks,  with  a  considerable  space  between 
them;  and,  on  the  1^  a  thundering  torrent:  bat,  soon 
after  quitting  the  village  of  Simplon,  we  found  these  rocks 
gradually  approach  each  other,  becoming  perpendicular, 
and  scarcdy  leaving  sufficient 'space  for  the  road. 

Having  crossed  the  bridges  of  Lowibach  and  Kronbach, 
we  arrived  at  Stdg;  where  the  union  of  the  Kronbach  and 
the  Quima,  which  descend  the  glacier  of  Lavin  through  a 
gorge  in  the  rocks  to  the  right,' form  the  river  Vedro,  or 
Diverio,  whose  wild  and  impetuous  course  the  road  follows, 
till  within  a  short  distance  of  Domo-D'Ossola.  About  a 
league  and  a  half  from  Steig  is  an  isolated  inn;  soon  after 
passing  which,  we  entered  a  narrow  ravine,  and  crossed  the 
river  several  times,  by  means  of  stupendous  bridges,  till  we 
came  to  the  third  Grotto,  eighty  paces  in  length;  after 

*  The  inn  here^  Lt  Soleii,  is  particularly  good ;  and  Tra- 
vellers are^  I  believe,  likewise  received  at  VHaspiee. 
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quittiiig  which,  w6  approached  the  magnificent  cascade  c^ 
Fijasinone ;  whose  waters  precipitate  themselves  from  a  rock 
so  high  that  they  seem  lost  in  aether  ere  they  reach  the 
fbaming  bed  of  the  Diverio  which  receives  them.  After 
passing  this  cascade,  we  entered  the  fourth  Grotto,  deemed 
the  most  wcmderfal  work  of  the  Simplon;  it  being  two 
hmidred  and  two  paces  in  length,  lofty  in  proportion,  and 
cut,  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill,  through  solid  rocks  of 
granite.  Scarcely  had  we  passed  this  Grotto,  before  a 
sodden  tarn  of  the  road  presented  us  with  another  cascade, 
£>rmed  by  the  torrent  which  issues  from  the  gorge  of 
Zwischbergen,  and  £ills  perpendicularly  and  with  such 
damoTous  violence  close  to  the  Traveller,  that,  startled 
and  alarmed  by  the  scene,  we  felt,  for  a  moment,  as  if  it 
would  be  impossible  to  proceed  with  safety^  Below  the 
gloomy  village  of  Gondo  is  a  chapel  which  marks  the  Italian 
confine ;  and  further  still  are  the  Italian  hamlets  of  S.  Marco 
and  Isella;  at  the  latter  of  which  .Travellers  are  visited  by 
Milanese  custom-house  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money.  After  quitting  these  sombre  hamlets,  we  entered 
the  still  more  sombre  gorge  of  Yeselles,  empaled  by  per- 
pendicular rocks,  from  whose  summits  fall  cascades  suf- 
ficient to  supply  whole  rivers;  and  echoing  with  the  tre- 
mendous roar  of  the  Diverio;  whose  waters  rush  furiously 
through  enormous  fragments  of  dissevered  rocks,  sometimes 
exhibiting  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  at  others 
boiling  and  foaming  into  gulfs,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  Chaos  of  Milton  and  the  Inferno  of  Dante. 
This  narrow,  awful,  and  appalling  gorge  extends  to  Di- 
Tedro;  a  place  said  to  stand  at  the  height  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  but  situated  on  a  fertile,  and  indeed 
a  pleasant  spot,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
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mountains  by* which  it  is  encompassed*.  From  Divedro 
we  descended  into  another  equally  wild  and  narrow  gorge, 
called  Val-Divedro;  crossing  two  bridges,  and  driving 
through  the  fifth  and  last  Grotto,  eighty  paces  in  length. 
We  then  proceeded  to  Crevola,  once  more  crossing  the 
Diverio  on  a  magnificent  !l%:idge^  sixty  paces  in  length,  and 
deemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture.  Hence,  as  we  ap- 
proached Domo-D'Ossola,  the  rocks  and  mountains  gra^ 
dually  receded ;  till  the  base  of  the  Simplon  presented  a 
landscape  thickly  studded  with  villages  and  vineyards;  and 
the  rich  and  extensive  plains  of  Italy  opened  to  our  view; 
forming  a  delicious  and  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
sublime  and  terrific  solitude  from  which  we  had  so  recently 
emerged. 

The  descent,  from  the  village  of  Simplon  to  Domo* 
D'Ossola,,  is  usually  accomplished  in  five  hours  and  a  half; 
and  the  latter  town  contains  two  good  Innsf. 

Wishing- to  visit  the  Borromean  Islands,  on  our  way  to 
ItGlan,  we  embarked  at  Baveno:|:,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore; 

*  Divedro  contains  a  tolerable  inn. 

t  The  H&el  de  la  Ville,  and  The  Hotel  dEspagne. 

I  have  passed  the  Simplon  twice;  namely,  in  May,  1817; 
and  in  June,  1819;  ^^^  ^rst  time  travelling  en  voiturier,  the 
second  time  going  post ;  and  the  number  of  hours  employed  in 
crossing  this  Alp,  was  both  times  precisely  the  same.  From  Brigg 
to  the  village  of  Simplon  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  we 
were  six  hours  and  a  half  in  ascending ;  and  thence  to  Domo- 
D'Ossola  five  hours  and  a  half  in  descending:  from  Domo 
D'Ossola  to  the  village  of  Simplon  we  were  seven  hours  in 
ascending ;  and  thence  to  Brigg  five  hours  in  descending. 

t  It  is  possible  to  embark  at  Fariolo,  the  post  previous  to 
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previoosly  pursuing  the  great  military  road,  (which  extends 
to  Milan;)  and  passing  two  fine  bridges;  opposite  to  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  Valley  of  Mont-Rose^  an  Alp  very 
little  inferior  in  height  to  Mont-Blanc  *• 

The  Lago  Maggiore,  sometimes  called  Lago  Locarno, 
and  anciently  Verbanns^  is  reputed  to  be  about  fifty-six 
Italian  miles  in  length;  about  six  in  breadth;  and,  toward 
the  centre,  about  eighty  fathoms  deep*  The  picture,  pre- 
sented by  this  Lake^  is  enchanting ;  its  banks  being  adorned 
by  foTest47ee8,  olives,  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
hamlets,  white  as  snow,  and  enriched  withvillas  and  other 
edificf«,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  elegance  of  their  con- 
stniction ;  while,  on  its  bosom,  rise  three  little  Islands,  two  of 
which  contain  palaces  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  fiunily 
erf's.  Carlo  Borromeo.  Isola  Bella  generally  strikes  Tra- 
vellers as  the  most  beautiful  of  these  islands  f.  Half  a 
mUe  distant  from  Isola  Bella,  toward  the  west,  is  Isola 
Pescatori;  and  about  a  mile  distant,  toward  the  north, 
Isola  Madre.  The  passage  from  Isola  Bella  to  Isola 
Madre  seldom  occupies  more  time  than  half  an  hour.  The 
latter,  at  which  we  landed  first,  is  about  half  a  league  from 
the  shores  and  consists  of  four  gardens,  or  rather  terraces, 

Baveno3  but  the  latter  is  the  more  convenient  place;  because 
boats  are  always  in  waiting  there  to  convey  Travellers  to  the 
Borromean  Islands  and  the  Lake  of  Como :  the  price  of  a  boat, 
for  the  former  expedition,  being  four  livres  per  rower;  and 
the  time  requisite  for  seeing  the  Islands  five  or  six  hours.  The 
inn  at  Baveno  is  tolerably  good. 

*  The  valley  of  Mont-Rose  possesses  gold-mines ;  and  the  , 
grapes  here  are  trained  round  trees  whose  branches  are  so 
managed  as  to  resemble  baskets. 

f  This  island  contains  an  inn  furnished  with  clean  beds; 
and  where  good  dinners  may  be  procured  at  four  francs  a  head. 

g2 
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One  al3ore  tli^  other,  embellished  with  luxuriant  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  forest-trees;  and  crowned  by  a  Palace,  where 
the  objects  bedt  worth  notice  are;  a  Madonna  and  Child,- 
with  other  pictures,  all  painted  on  marble,  and  attributed 
to  Perugino— S.  Thomas  Aquinus,  ascribed  to  Guercino — 
S.  Geronimo,  ascribed  to  Correggio — Erasmus,  and  Beli- 
sariue,  ascribed  to  Schidone — a  painting  on  marble,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  by  Albano — the  prodigal'  Son, 
ascribed  to  Guercino — a  portrait  ascribed  to  Titian — a 
smith's  shop,  by  Bassano— the  Miadonna,  our  Saviour,  &c.; 
ascribed  to  Giordano — ^landdcapes  by  Tempesta* — ^foar 
cattle-pieces;  together  with  some  paintings  attributed  to 
Giovanni  BeUno,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Annibale  Caracci. 

We  proceeded  next  to  Isola  Bella ;  which  consists  of  eight 
terraces,  one  above  the  other,  carpeted  with  odoriferous 
flowers,  enriched  with  exotics,  reireshed  by  fountains, 
shaded  with  forest-trees,  and  crowned  by  a  noble  palace; 
which  contains  Paintings  by  Tempesta,  a  fine  Bust  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,'by  Franchif,  and  a  large  subterranean 
Apartment,  fitted  up  to  imitate  a  series  of  grottoes,  in  a 
manner  equally  singular  and  tasteful;  and  which,  during 
hot  weather,  must  be  delicious.  After  viewing  this  abode 
of  Calypso,  we  embarked  for  Sesto-Calende ;  landing,  how- 
ever, by  the  way,  at  Arona ;  and  then  walking  about  tliree- 

*  This  artist^  after  having  murdered  his  wife^  in  order  to 
espouse  a  prettier  woman^  took  refuge  here. 

t  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  is  universally  ackowledged  to  have 
been  a  peculiarly  benevolent  Character ;  one  of  his  family  was 
as  notoriously  wicked ;  and  the  rest,  though  worthy  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  were  not  in  any  respect  dis- 
tinguished; a  circumstance  which  occasioned  the  following 
remark ;  ''  That  one  Borromeo  belonged  to  Heaven,  another 
to  Hell,  and  the  remainder  to  Earth*** 
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<piaTters  of  a  mile,  through  a  beautiful  country,  to  see  the 
cel^rated  colossal  Statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo^  which 
was  executed,  in  bronze,  by  Zonelli,  and  measures  an  hun»- 
dred  and  twelve  feet  in  height,  reckoning  the  pedestaL 
'This  statue  is  erected  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  Arona,  the 
birth-place  of  S.  Carlo,  who  is  represented  as  giving  his 
benediction,  with  one  hand,  to  the  Mariners  of  the  Lake^ 
and  holding  a  book  wilh  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  statues  now  existing  in  Italy;  and  so  enormous  are 
its  dimensions  that  the  head  alone  will  contain  four  persons 
seated  round  a  table;  and  one  person  may  stand  in  the 
nose. 

At  Sesto  we  rejoined  our  carriages ;  which  went  by  land 
to  Belgirata  *  and  Arona,  and  then  crossed  the  Ticino,  in 
B  pont-volanti  at  the  entrance  of  the  first^named  town.  The 
road  between  Baveno  and  Sesto  exhibits  another  fine  work 
of  the  Simplon,  walls 'of  an  immense  height,  which  prevent 
ibe  waters  of  the  Lake  from  overflowing  the  country. 
Sesto-Calende  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ticino,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy ;  and  persons 
who  like  water-carriage  may  go  from  this  town^  or  even 
from  Baveno,  or  Fariolo,  to  Milan,  in  the  boats  of  the 
Lago  Ma^oref :  we,  however,  proceeded  by  land,  through 
a  delightfiil  country,  to  Somma;  where^  dose  to  the  great 
road,  groMTs  a<;ypress  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  ac- 
/cording  to  tradition  {Wanted  previous  to  the  birth  of  our 

*  A  good  inn  here,  LAlbergo  Borromeo, 

f  Public  boats  go  from  Sesto  to  Milan  every  morning,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  five  and  seven,  and  take  Passengers  at  one 
panl  a  head.  Private  boats,  large  enough  to  contain  a  carriage, 
may  be  hired  at  Baveno  for  twenty-eight,  or,  at  most>  thirty 
^r^ncs,  to  go  down  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Sestp, 
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Saviour.  Sdpio's  first  battle  with  Hannibal  took  place 
near  Somma.  Hence  to  Gallarate  we  passed  over  heaths 
adorned  by  fine  woods  interspersed  with  beautiful  broom; 
and  between  Gallarate  and  Castellanza  part  of  the  countiy 
is  of  the  same  description,  except  that  it  exhibits  pretty 
paths  cut  through  underwood  of  chesnut  and  oak.  On  ap- 
proaching Ro  we  drove  between  corn-fields,  meadows, 
hamlets,  and  villas,  to  the  Church  of  Nostra  Signora  d£ 
MiracoU:  built  after  the  designs  of  Tibaldi,  and  adorned 
with  good  paintings  by  Procaccino,  &c  The  inside  of  this 
church  does  honour  to  its  architect;  and  the  fkfade  erected 
by  Pollach  is  adorned  with  two  bassi-rilievi ;  one  of  which 
represents  the  salutation,  and  the  other  the  presentation  in 
the  Temple.  The  country  between  Ro  and  Milan  is  flat, 
well  cultivated,  and  beautifully  adorned  by  acacia  and  tulip- 
trees,  which  flourish  here  with  peculiar  luxuriance.  But  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  approach  to  Milan,  the  triumphal 
Arch  intended  as  a  termination  to  the  avenue  of  the  Sim- 
plon  <m  one  side,  and  as  an  ornament  to  the  Forum  on  the 
other,  is,  alas,  unfinished  1  The  commencement  of  this 
magnificent  work,  however,  particularly  merits  attention. 
Four  gigantic  columns,  each  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of 
marble,  were  designed  to  support  its  two  fafades,  the  bases 
of  which  alone  are  completed ;  one  side  being  adorned  with 
beautiful  figures  in  basso-rUievo^  representing  France,  Qio^ 
Gallic^,  and  Italy;  and  the  other  side  embellished  with 
bassi-rUievi  almost  equally  beautiful,  and  representing  Her- 
cules, Mars,  Minerva,  and  Apollo:  while  in  surrounding 
outf-houses  are  deposited  still  finer  bassi-rilievif  relative  to 
the  achievements  of  Napoleon;  together  with  capitals  of 
pillars  and  other  architectural  decorations  highly  creditable 
to  the  talents  of  Cagnola,  under  whose  orders  this  work 
wasb^un. 
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Mllan»  in  Italian  Milano,  and  anciently  denominated 
Mediolanumf  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Gauls 
.590  years  before  the  Christian  era)  is  seated  on  a  peculiarly 
fertile  q>ot,  between  the  rivers  Adda  and  Ticino,  and  inter- 
sected by  three  navigable  canals,  one  of  which  extends  to 
Pavia.  Milan  contains  abou.t  130,000  inhabitants;  and 
may  be  called  a  handsome  town;  though  its  buildings,  in 
point  of  architecture,  are,  generally  speaking,  faulty:  its 
climnte^  during  winter,  is  very  cold;  during  summer  ex- 
tremely hot;  and  frequently  damp  and  unwholesome  during 
automn  and  spring  *.  Its  Duomo^  or  Cathedral,  the  largest 
churdi  in  Italy,  S.  Peter's  excepted,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic 
edifice  of  white  marble,  begun  in  the  year  1S86 :  but  the 
exteruHT  part  was  left  unfinished  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon; 
who  <»dered  it  to  be  completed,  after  the  designs  of  Amati : 
and  though  much  had  been  accomplished,  much  still  re* 
flkained  undone^  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  resumed  the 
government  of  the  Milanese:  it  is  said,  however,  that  Na- 
poleon's plan  will  still  be  followed.  This  cathedral,  in 
length  449  Padis  feet,  in  breadth  275,  and  in  hei^t  2S8,  to 
die  top  of  the  cupola,  is  divided  into  five  parts  by  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty  immense  columns  of  marble,  and  paved  with 
the  same  materiaL  The  interior  ornament  of  the  principal 
door  is  supported  by  two  columns  of  granite,  called  Mi- 
gliaruolo^  and  foimd  in  the  beds  of  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  torrents.  The  interior  .and  exterior  distribution  of  the 
chdr  were  executed  under  the  orders  of  Pell^rini;  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Gian-Giacomo  de^  Medici  was  designed 
by  Buonaroti;  and  the  bronze  ornaments  were  made  by 
LeonL  The  Statue  of  S.  Bartholomew  is  by  Agrati;  the 
Cupola,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  is  by  Brunei- 
lesco;  and,  immediately  underneath,  in  a  subterranean 

*  The  irrigation  of  the  rice-fieldsy  with  which  the  Milanese 
abounds^  contributes  to  render  the  air^  at  times,  insalubrious. 
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Chapel,  most  sumptuoudy  decorated,  rest  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  inclosed  by  a  crystal  sar- 
cophagus adorned  with  silver  gilt :  his  comitenance,  part  of 
the  nose  excepted,  is  well  preserved ;  his  robes,  crosier,  and 
mitre,  are  superb;  and  silver  bassi-rilieviy  executed  by 
Rubini,  after  the  designs  of  Cerano,  and  representing  the 
great  features  of  the  exemplary  life  of  S,  Carlo  Borromeo, 
embellish  the  walls  of  this  chapeL  A  staircase,  consisting 
of  468  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  cathedral ;  and  it  is  im-* 
possible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  exterior  decorations  of  this 
immense  and  venerable  marble  pile,  without  ascending  to 
its  roofs;  where  alone  the  fret^work,  carving,  and  sculp- 
ture^ can  be  viewed  to  advantage.  The  three  finished  sides 
of  the  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  bassi-rilievij  statues, 
and  groups  of  figures;  several  of  them  well  executed s 
while  every  spire,  or  needle,  is  crowned  with  a  statue^ 
rather  larger  than  life;  and  among  these^  there  appears  to 
be  more  than  one  likeness  of  Napoleon  *• 

The  Church  qfS.  Jlessandro  possesses  considerable  merit 
with  respect  to  architecture;  together  with  good  frescos  in 
its  cupola;  and  its  high  altar  and  Ciboriof  are  remarkably 
handsome. 

«  Cathedrals,  in  Italy,  are  always  open  from  sun-rise  tiU 
son-set ;  other  churches  are  usually  opened  at  six  or  seven  ia 
the  morning;  ahut  at  twelve;  opened  again  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  shut  at  five  or  six*  From  the  middle  of  {^ent 
till  Easter  the  finest  altar-pieces  are  covered.  The  common 
fee,  to  the  Sacristan  pf  a  churph,  is  from  one  to  two  pauls. 
Falaces  are  usually  shown  from  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  till 
twelve ;  and  from  three  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  commoii 
fee,  at  a  palace,  is  from  three  to  five  pauls,  according  to  the  siz9 
uf  the  party. 

t  The  tabernacle  wherein  the  Host  is  kept 
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The  Church  qfS.  Lorenzo^  an  octagon  edifice,  (adjoining 
to  which  is  a  building  that  resembles  an  ancient  Bath)  is 
embellished  by  handsome  columns  whose  bases  appear  to 
have  been  originally  the  capitals  of  pillars  belonging,  as 
tradition  rq)orts,  to  a  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  once 
stood  near  this  spot :  and,  before  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
is  the  only  specimen  of  ancient  Roman  architecture  now  re- 
maining at  Milan ;  namely,  a  Portico  supported  by  sixteen 
beautiful  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  an 
entablature,  which  bears  an  bscription  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  Yerus. 

The  Refectory  of  the  suppressed  Convent  of  &  Maria 
deUe  Grade  is  embellished  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  ce- 
lebrated fresco  of  the  last  supper :  and  although  this  mas- 
terpiece has  suffered  cruelly  from  time  and  ill  treatment, 
it  is  still  in  sufficiently  good  preservation  to  be  highly  inr 
teresting  *. 

The  College  ofBrera^  now  the  Gymnasium,  or  Palace  of 
Arts  and  Sdences,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures; 
among  which  are  the  following.  First  room.  (Frescos) 
three  boys  playing  on  musical  instruments,  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrario.  Second  room.  The  Magdalene  and  our  Saviour, 
by  Ludovico  Caracci — two  pictures  of  Saints,  by  Procao- 
cino— our  Saviour  bearing  his  cross,  by  Daniello  Crespi— 
S.  Sebastiano,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio^our  Saviour  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Annibale  Caracci— Abraham  dis-> 
missing  Hagar,  by  Guercino!!! — The  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  God  the  Father,  &c. ;  by  Albano — ^head  of  our 

• 

*  The  late  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  a  very  fine  copy  taken  of  this 
fresco ;  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  ori- 
giaaL 
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Smoar,  faj  Guerano! — The  Madanim,  oar  Scnoor,  S. 
Johiiy  and  S.  PeCioiikv  (tbe  Patron  of  Bologna)  bj  ditto— 
a  dance  of  winged  Lapto,  by  Albano ! ! — die  last  supper,  bj 
Bnbens — die  Woman  detected  in  adoltery,  by  Agosdno 
Giraod — ^the  ascension  of  the  Madonna,  by  Paris  Bofdooe 
—-die  ascensicHi  of  our  Saviour,  by  Giolio  Romano-— the 
nadvity,  by  ditto — ^the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  Parid 
Bordone— Our  Saviour  dead,  by  Sahnqggia— S.  Peter  and 
8»  Paul,  by  Guido !  Firs^  division  of  ike  second  roonu 
Saints  adoring  the  cross^  by  Tintoretto— the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Savoldi — the  Woman  detected  in 
adultery,  by  Palma  Vecchio — Our  -Saviour  supping  with 
the  Pharisee^  by  Paolo  Veronese — S.  Francesco^  by  Palma 
il  Giovane-<^the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  by  Paolo 
Veronese — Our  Saviour  dead,  by  Tintoretto— the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Giulio  Romano ! — Our 
Saviour  dead,  by  Benvenuto  Garofido !  Second  division. 
Several  curious  old  pictures.  Third  division.  Portrait  of 
Solamon— ditto  of  Ann.  Caracci— ditto  of  Procaccino— 
the  Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Pompeo  Battoni^S.  Girolamo, 
by  Sublqnras — Souls  delivered  from  Purgatory,  by  Salvator 
Bosa  1— a  large  landscape,  by  N.  Poussin— ditto  by  Salvator 
Rosa — ^die  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Luca 
Giordana  Third  room^  The  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
S.  Francesco,  by  Vandyck — the  head  of  a  Monk,  by  Velas- 
quez 1 1 !  Fourth  room.  The  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  &c. 
in  the  first  manner  of  Correggio — the  marriage  of  the  Ma- 
donna, in  the  first  manner  of  Raphael— our  Saviour  dead, 
by  Giovanni  Bellino,  and  a  sketch,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  Gymnasium  contains  casts  of  all  the  finest  Statues  of 
andquity;  a  particularly  well  furnished  Observatory,  a  good 
Library,  and  a  botanic  Garden. 
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Tie  Jmbronan  lAbraryy  founded  by  Cardinal  Federigo 
Borromeo,  contains  above  thirty-five  thousand  printed  to- 
liunesy  together  with  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand 
precious  manuscripts ;  among  which  are  those  of  Leonardo 
da  Vind,  accompanied  by  his  drawings—^  Virgil,  with  an- 
notations by  Petrarca,  in  his  own  hand-writing — a  Pliny — 
a  Pkto  and  Cicero  of  the  second  century — and  a  Josephus 
written  on  papyrus,  and  written  on  botli  sides  of  each  lea£ 
Tliis  library  likewise  contains  the  following  paintings:  A 
Holy.  Family,  by  Titian*— sketches,  by  Pietro  da  Cortonap— 
the  original  sketch  of  the  School  of  Athens,  by  Raphael; 
well  preserved,  and  most  valuable  !  I — a  fine  copy  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  painting  of  the  last  supper — a  sketch,  by 
Raphael,  of  part  of  the  battle  of  Constantine  1—^  Holy 
Family,  by  Bernardino  Luini,  the  Contemporary  and  Rival 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! — ^the  head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Luini 
our  Saviour  dead,  by  Titian — sketches  of  the  last  judgment, 
by  Butxiaroti — sketches,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio^  and 
other  great  masters— a  miniature  of  the  celestial  regions,  by 
Albano !!  and  a  fresco,  by  Luini,  representing  our  Saviour 
crowned  with  thorns.  * 

The  Great  Hospital  and  the  Lazzaretto  merit  notice;  the 
latter  is  just  beyond  the^astem  gate  of  the  city. 

The  Mar€ng(hGate,  a  simple  and  el^ant  specimen  of 
Ionic  architecture,  bears  the  following  inscription :  <<  Pad 
Popidorum  SospitaJ* 

Hie  Amphitheatre  situated  near  the  Forom,  is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  erected  after  the  designs  of  Canonica,  and 
large  enough  to  contain  36,000  spectators.  The  pubrinaref 
and  the  principal  entrance  of  this  edifice,  ec^iecially  deserve 
attention. 
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The  Theatre  of  La  Scala^  built  after  the  dengns  of  Pier- 
marini,  is  deemed,  with  respect  to  architecture,  the  most 
beautiful  operarhouse  in  Europe;  and,  except  the  great 
theatre  at  Parma,  and  that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Naples,  it  is  the 
most  spacious.  The  stage  decorations  also  are  particularly 
splendid  and  classical;  and  the  ordiestra  ii^  generally 
speaking,  the  best  in  Italy :  but  the  circumstance  most  ere* 
ditable  to  this,  and  indeed  to  every  other  theatre  on  the 
C!ontinent,  is  that  perfect  decorum  which  enaUes  ladies 
(though  unattended),  to  go,  return,  and  even  walk  from 
box  to  box,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  receiving  an 
insult 

Milan  contains  other  Theatres;  namely,  the  Canobiana 
shaped  like  La  Scala,  but  not  so  large;  the  Teatro  Re;  and 
the  CarcattOy  built  by  Canonica. 

The  principal  Promenades  are^  the  Ramparts,  the  Corso, 
and  the  Esplanade  between  the  town  and  the  Forum  *. 

The  environs  of  Milan  boast  a  considerable  number  o 
handsome  ViUas;  among  which  is  that  presented  by  the 
Citizens  to  Napoleon. 

Monxa^  about  three  leagues  north  of  Milan,  likewise  con- 
tains a  superb  Royal  Residence;  built  after  the  designs  o 
Piermarini;  and  another,  called  Felucca^  celebrated  for  its 
stud  of  horses.  At  Monza  Charlemagne  was  crowned , 
King  of  Lombardy:  and  in  the  Cathedral  here,  is  the  an- 
dent  crown  of  the  Lombard  Kings,  commonly  called  <<The 

*  Among  the  principal  hotels  are,  the  Albergo  ddia  Gran-' 
Bntagna;  the  Grande  Albergo  Jmperiakg  the  Crocc  di  Malta  ; 
I  ire  Re;  and  //  Pqzzo. 
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iron  crown,"  because  its  inside  is  lined  with  some  of  that 
metal,  said  to  be  composed  of  the  nails  with  which  our 
Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  cross.  The  otttside  of  this 
diadem  is  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones  *• 

On  quitting  Milan,  we  took  the  Bologna-road ;  traversing 
a  luxuriant  country,  which  abounds  with  rice-fields,  and 
every  other  kind  of  grain,  vineyards,  and  streamlets,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation;  and  exhibiting  not  a  single  inch  of 
&II0W.  land ;  this  last,  however,  is  a  thing  rarely  seen  in 
Italy,  where  the  husbandman  no  sooner  reaps  one  cnyp 
than  another  succeeds,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  in  a 
twelve-month.    The  road  is,  generally  speaking,  flat,  and 
bordered  with  towns  and  villages,  so  &r  as  Lodi,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Adda,  i»  well  built,  and 
contains  about  12,000  inhabitants.     The  most  remarkable 
of  its  churches,  JJIncorcnata^  was  erected  according  to  the 
design  of  Bramante,  and  adorned  with  frescos  and  paintings 
in  oU  by  Callisto,  the  Pupil  of  Titian :  but  what  chiefly 
renders  this  town  interesting  is  that^  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
Napoleon  gmned  one  of  his  most  memorable  victories  f. 
The  little  province,  of  which  Lodi  is  the  capital,  usually 
gives  food  to  thirty  thousand  cows;  and  its  cheese,  im- 
properly called  Parmesan,  is  most  excellent     Hence  we 
proceeded  to  a  troublesome  Austrian  custom-house,  near 
^  Po;  and  then  crossed  that  fine  river,  on  2l  pont-'Vclanty 
%o  Piacenza.     This  town,  seated  in  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country,  contains  several  objects  of  interest;  namely,  the 

*  From  Milan  it  is  easy  to  make  an  excursion  to  Pavia,  either 
by  land  or  water:  the  latter  town  being  only  seven  leagues 
distant  from  the  former. 

t  From  Lodi  there  is  a  road,  by  Cremona  and  Mantua,  to 
Bologna :  and  to  the  east  of  Lodi  is  the  road  through  Brescia 
and  Verona  to  Venice. 
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Cathedral  and  ike  Church  of  La  Madonna  deUa  Campagnag 
both  adorned  with  good  paintings :  the  cupola  of  the  former 
being  by  Gruercino;  the  angles  by  Francesconi;  and  the 
ceiling  above  .the  great  altar,  and  frescos  behind  it,  by 
Ludovico  Caracci  and  Procaccino.  This  church  is  likewise 
adorned  with  a  picture  of  S.  Corrado  by  Lanfranco;  and 
anodier,  of  &  Francois  Xavier,  by  Fiamingo;  the  Angels, 
in  fresco^  which  surround  the  latter,  being  likewise  by 
Fiamingo;  and  the  ascension,  on  the.  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
Chapels,  by  the  same  master.  TTie  Church  of  the  Canonici 
regtdari  di  S.  Agostino^  designed  by  Vignola;  the  Tcwnr- 
Hatty  by  the  same  architect;  and  two  equestrian  StatueSf 
the  one  representing  Ranucolo,  and  the  other  Alessandro 
Famese,  by  Francesco  Moca,  also  merit  notice.  Piacenza^ 
though  large,  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  not  even  its  palaces 
excepted :  it  contains  a  pretty  Theatre  and  good  Hotels  *• 
Here  commences  the  ancient  Via-Flaminia^  constructed 
during  the  consulate  of  Lepidus  and  Flaminius,  and  leading 
to  the  Via^Emilia  in  Bomagna:  and  not  far  hence  flows 
that  memorable  torrent,  the  Trebia,  whose  immense  bed 
Travellers  drive  through,  on  their  way  to  S.  Giovanni  in 
the  road  to  Tortona. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Piacenza,  we  crossed 
a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Po ;  having,  to  our  right,  the  Io% 
mountains  of  the  Apennines  with  villages  and  farms  at  their 
base;  and  to  our  left  a  plain,  watered  by  the  just-named 
river.  Midway  to  Firenzuola  we  traversed,  on  a  stone* 
bridge^  a  torrent  called  the  Nura;  and  thence  drove, 
through  the  bed  of  the  Larda,  always  dry  in  summer,  and 
provided  with  a  narrow  &tone*bridge,  over  which  carriages 
pass  when  the  stream  is  swoln  by  winter-rain.    We  then 

*  The  Aibergo  ddle  trt  Ganatce,  and  S,  Marco. 
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proceeded  through  Fircnzuola,  a  small  town,  where,  however, 
there  are  two  inns  *,  to  Borgo-San-Donino,  seated  on  the 
Stirone;  and  not  far  distant  from  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Julia  Chrisopolis.  The  Cathedral 
at  S.  Donino  merits  notice  f .  A  few  miles  from  this  town 
we  passed,  on  a  jpont^volantj  the  Taro,  a  dangerous  torrent 
after  heavy  rains;  and  near  which  stands  Castd-Ouelfo, 
celebrated  foi*  having  given  its  name  to  the  Giielfs,  whose 
strife  with  the  Gibellines  cost  Italy  much  blood. 

After  traversing  a  rich  and  beautiftd  valley  adorned  with 
villages  and  vineyards,  we  arrived  at  Parma,  a  handsome 
town,  which  derives  its  appellation  from  the  river  that  runs 
throu^  it.  The  walls  of  Parma  are  between  three  and 
four  miles  round,  and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  amount 
to  S5,000 ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  city  looks  deserted,  and 
melancholy. 

Hie  Cathedral^  built,  like  all  the  other  public  edifices,  of 
brick,  is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  containing  a  higli- 
altar  richly  decorated  with  precious  marbles,  and  a  cupola 
finely  painted  by  Correggio,  but  cruelly  injured.  Over  the 
organ  are  the  families  of  Correggio  and  Parmigianino, 
painted  by  themselves,  and  tolerably  well  preserved;  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  principal  door  are  portraits  of  those  great 
artists,  likewise  painted  by  themselves.  This  church  also 
contains  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Petrarca. 

The  Church  qfS.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  built  with  majestic 
simplicity,  is  embellished  with  frescos  by  Correggio  and 

*  The  Alter  go  delle  tre  Ganasce^  and  La  Croce  bianca, 
f  S.  Donino  contains  two  inns.  La  Croce  bianca  and  The 
AWergo  del  Angela. 
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Parmi^anino;  the  former  of  whom  has  represented,  in  the 
cupola,  om:  Saviour  ascending  to  Heaven  and  the  Apostles 
witnessing  his  ascension ! 

The  Stoccata,  built  after  the  design  of  Bramantc,  does 
honour  to  the  taste  of  that  distinguished  architect,  and  is 
adorned  with  fine  paintings;  namely,  Moses  breaking  the 
tables  of  the  law,  by  Parmigianino ;  three  Sibyls,  by  ditto ; 
another  Sibyl,  by  Mazzuolo ;  and  frescos  in  the  cupola  by 
Correggio. 

The  Convento  delle  Monache  di  S.  Paolo  contains  a  room 
adorned  with  frescos  by  Correggio ;  and  deemed  the  most 
beautiful  work  of  its  kind  he  ever  executed:  the  subject 
seems  to  be  Diana  triumphant,  accompanied  by  Genii. 

TTie  rcyal  Academy  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures ; 
among  which  are,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Agostino 
Caracci — the  ascension,  by  Raphael — the  marriage  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Procaccino — the  deposition  from  the  cross,  by 
Schidone — the  martyrdom  of  two  Saints,  by  Correggio— 
the  repose  in  Egypt,  by  ditto — the  descent  from  tlie  cross, 
by  Correggio — the  Holy  Family,  by  Parmigianino— a 
fresco,  representing  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Cor- 
reggio 1 ! ! — a  fresco,  representing  the  Madonna  crowned,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ! ! — and  S.  Girolamo,  by  Correggio. 

The  Library  belonging  to  the  Academy  is  adorned  with 
a  fresco  by  Correggio,  representing  the  Madonna  crowned ; 
and  another  room  contains  the  death  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Ludovico  Caracci. 

The  great  Theatre^  designed^ by  Vignola,  and  built  of 
wood,  is  the  most  spacious,  and,  in  point  of  architecture, 
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the  most  perfect  edifice  of  its  kind  in  Italy :  it  contains,  with 
ease,  five  thousand  spectators;  (some  authors  say,  nine 
thousand )  all  of  whom  can  see  every  thing  which  passes  on 
the  stage,  and  hear  every  syllable  spoken  by  the  actors,  even 
though  uttered  in  a  whisper. '  This  fine  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture, however,  is  now  so  entirely  out  of  repair,  that  a 
few  years  may  probably  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  great  Theatre  is  another,  built  after  the 
desi^  of  Bernini,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  small ;  as  it 
does  not  hold  more  than  two  thousand  spectators* 

Parma  contains  good  Hotels  *• 

Just  beyond  one  of  the  city  gates  is  the  Palaxzo-GiardinOj 
embellished  with  fine  frescos  by  Agostino  Caracci:  nine 
miles  distant,  on  the  way  to  Casal-Maggiore,  is  CohmOf  a 
large  palace,  adorned  with  two  statues;  one  representing 
Hercules,  the  other  Bacchus;  and  both  found  in  the  Orto 
Famese,  at  Rome:  and  thirteen  leagues  distant,  at  the  base 
^f  the  Apennine,  are  the  ruins  of  Velleia,  a  Roman  muni- 
cipal city,  which  was  buried  by  the  sudden  fiill  of  a  moun- 
tain supposed  to  have  been  undermined  by  a  subterraneous 
water-course.  This  melancholy  event  took  place  in  the 
fourth  century ;  and  from  the  number  of  human  bones  found 
at  Yelleia,  when  it  was  excavated  in  1760,  there  seems 
reason  to  fear  the  inhabitants  had  no  time  to  escape  f . 

From  Parma  we  traversed  a  rich  and  beautiful  country 
to  S.  Hilario ;  passing,  at  the  latter  place,  the  Lenza  on  a 

•  V  Albcrgo  del  Gambero;  La  Posta;  and  J I  Pavone, 
t  Vellela  is  much  nearer  to  Fiorcnzola  than  to  Farma. 

H 
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magnificent  bridge;  and  then  crossing  the  Crostolo,  on  an- 
other bridge,  previous  to  our  arrival  at  Reggio.  This  town, 
anciently  Regium  Lepidij  and  seated  on  the  Crostolo,  is 
said  to  contain  nearly  16,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral 
here  merits  notice ;  as  one  ,of  its  chapels  contains  good  pic- 
tures :  but  what  particularly  renders  this  spot  interesting,  is 
its  having  given  birth  to  that  greatest  of  Italian  Poets, 
Ariosto:  indeed,  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  prolific  of 
genius,  for  between  Reggio  and  Modena  we  passed  within 
9  league  of  Correggio,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  painter 
who  bears  its  name*    Reggio  contains  three  Hotels  *• 

Driving  through  Rubiera,  where  Travellers  who  arrive 
after  dark  find  the  gates  shut,  and  are  compelled  to  wait  till 
permission  be  obtained  to  have  them  opened,  we  traversed 
a  fine  bridge  thrown  over  the  Secchia,  and  then  passing  near 
a  splendid  Column  erected  in  honour  of  Napoleon,  found 
Qurselves  at  Modena,  anciently  Mutina;  a  small  but  hand- 
some city,  situated  amidst  luxuriant  pasturages;  and,  of  late 
years,  much  improved.  The  Strada-maestra  is  a  particu- 
larly fine  street;  and  the  Ramparts  are  remarkably  pretty. 
Tlie  Cathedral  contains  a  picture  of  the  presentation,  by 
Guido ;  and  the  Campanile^  built  of  marble,  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  towers  in  Italy.  The  Churches  of  S,  Vincenzo  and 
&  Jgostino  merit  notice;  as  does  the  public  Library,  which 
is  well  stored  with  valuable  manuscripts  and  rare  editions  of  ' 
printed  works.  The  university  has  long  been  celebrated ; 
and  the  Palazzo  Ducale  contains  a  magnificent  hall,  painted 
by  Franoesconi;  together  with  a  small  but  choice  collection 
of  pictures;  among  which  are,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Procaccino — the  crucifixion,  by  Andrea  Mant^na — the 

*  La  Poita^n  G^fio— and  PAlbergo  di  San- Giovanni. 
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Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  several  other  figures,  by  Ga- 
rofalol— the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto! — ^four 
landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa — five  paintings,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  by  Guido — ^the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Peter,  by  Guercino  I — S.  Rocco,  by  Guido  i*- 
Roman  charity,  by  Sacchi ! — a  small  painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour on  the  cross,  and  the  Madonna  standing  near,  by 
Guido ! — and  the  head  of  the  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dold ! 
Modena  contains  public  Baths,  a  Theatre,  a  public  Walk, 
and  several  private  Collections^  of  pictures,  most  of  which 
are  said  to  be  upon  sale.  It  likewise  still  contains  the 
Secchioj  or  Bucket,  immcnrtalized  by  Tassoni ;  but  this  ob- 
ject, so  interesting  to  Lovers  of  poetry,  is  now  removed  irom 
the  cathedral,  where  it  used  to  be  exhibited,  and  withhdd 
from  public  view,  because  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Municipality. 

Modena  afforded  an  asylum  to  Brutus  after  the  assasana^ 
tion  of  Ccesar ;  and  is  alsofiimous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Muratori,  "^gnola,  and  Tassoni,  the  Author  of  the  Secchia 
JSapita*. 

AAer  bidding  adieu  to  this  city,  we  crossed  the  Panora, 
on  a  fine  bridge  newly  constructed;  thence  proceeding  to 
Cartel-Franco;  where  we  observed  the  lotus  growing  luxiu 
riantly  in  the  ditch  that  encompasses  the  Fort:  and  this 
being  the  first  town  of  the  Papal  dominions,  we  were  obliged 
to  fee  the  Custom-house  Officers,  that  our  baggage  might 
escape  examination.  We  then  crossed  the  Raio,  on  another 
fine  bridge,  and  entered  Bologna,  by  the  ancient  Roman 
road,  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  Alpine  country. 


*  The  grande  Alhergo  Reak^  al  Modena,  ia  an  excdlent  hotel 
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.  Bologna,  seated  on  the  Reno,  at  the  base  of  the^pennine,' 
is  supposed  %o  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Galli- 
Boifbnienses,  who  called  it  Botona,  which  time  changed  first 
into  Bononia'Felsiniaj  and  at  length  into  Bologna :  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  city  is  of  high  antiquity,  well-peopled* 
commercial,  wealthy,  and  situated  in  a  salubrious,  though 
not  a  warm  climate:  its  walls  are  from  five  to  six  miles 
round ;  and  its  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  60,000. 
inhabitants ;  indeed,  some  authors  rate  it  much  higher.  Bo- 
logna has  twelve  gates ;  the  handsomest  of  which  arc  those  of 
Modena,  Ferrara,  and  Bonaparte. 

The  Calhedralj  erected  in  1600,  contains  the  last  work  of 
Ludovico  Caracci,  namely,  a  fresco  representmg  the  An^ 
nunciation!  it  adorns  the  sanctuary.  In  the  Chapter^room^ 
is  a  picture  of  S.  Peter  and  the  Madonna  bewailing  the  death 
of  our  Saviour,  by  the  same  master;  who  has  likewise 
adorned  the  bottom  of  the  choir  with  a  fresco  of  our  Saviour 
giving  the  keys  of  Paradise  to  &  Peter*  Below  the  choir^ 
is  a  curious  Crypt. 

The  Church  qfS.  PetraniOf  built  in  432,  and  repaired  in 
1390,  is  large;  and^  on  accoilrit  of  its  antiquity,  curious. 
Charles  V,  was  crowned  here,  by  Clement  VII;  and  thi% 
edifice  contains  die  celebrated  meridian  of  Cassini,  the  gno-i 
moB  of  which  is  eighty-three  feet  in  height. 

The  Dominican  Church  contains  good  paintings;  aipong 
which  is  the  Paradise  of  Guido,  one  of  his  finest  compo-. 
sitions  in  fresco! 

Lo  StudiOi  the  Palace  of  the  University,  was  designed  by 
Vignola,  and  contains  a  Statue  of  Hercules  in  bronze 
a  Museum  of  Natural  History;  an  anatomical  Theati-e^  a 
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Cabinet  of  Anliquities;  and  a  Library  rich  in  mannscriptff 
and  books  of  Science.  This  celebrated  University,  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  once 
contained  six  thousand   Students,  and   seventy-two  Pro- 


.  The  Accademia  delle  belle  AHi  is  adorned  with  a  fine^ 
though  not  a  numerous  collection  of  pictures;  among  which 
are;  the  murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  Guido! !  several  other 
w6rks  by  the  same  great  Master— -the  Nativity,  by  Ludovico 
Caracci — the  Transfiguration,  by  ditto — S.  Cecilia,  by 
Raphael — two  pictures  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saints,  by  Do- 
menidiino— S.  Francesco,  by  Guercino-^iuidS.  Girolamo^ 
by  Correggio. 

The  PalazzO'Marescalchi^  and  tlie  Palazzo-Ercolano^  like- 
wise contain  good  pictures. 

The  Tofoer  of  AsineUi^  built  in  1119,  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  said  to  be  the  loftiest  edifice 
of  Its  kind  in  Italy.  The  neighbouring  Taixier^  built  in  1 1 10, 
is  an  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  and  from  eight  to 
nine  ieet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

A  handsome  Fountain^  adorned  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
NepHmej  called  the  chef^oeuore  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
embellishes  the  Piazza  del  Gigante;  and  through  this  city 
runs  a  Canal,  by  the  aid  of  which  Travellers  may  go 
by  water  to  Ferrara,  and  thence  embark  on  the  Po  foi: 
Venice, 

The  Theatre  here  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy ;  and  tlie 
fii9ades  of  the  palaces,  and  other  buildings,  are  magnificent; 
but  the  streets  appear  narrow,  firom  being  lined  almost  uni- 
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Tersally  with  porticos;  and  this  circumfltano^  combiniDg 
with  the  want  of  spacious  squares,  diminishes  the  beauty  of 
the  town^  by  ^ving  it  a  sombre  appearance*. 

Bologna  gave  birth  to  Guido,  Domenichino,  Albano^ 
Annibale,  Ludovico,  and  Agostino  Caracci,  and  Benedict 
XIV :  and  among  its  natural  curiosities  is  the  phosphor- 
escent stone,  found  near  the  city,  on  Monte-Pademo. 

About  one  nule  distant  from  the  waUs  is  the  Campo-SantOf 
once  the  Certosa-Convent:  and  here  lies  the  celebrated 
Singer,  Banti,  whose  vocal  powers  not  long  since  captivated 
Europe.  This  repository  of  the  Dead  is  well  worth  no* 
tice;  and  its  Church  contains  paintings  by  Cesi,  Guercino^ 
Guido,  &c* 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  delta  Guardia  also  merits 
notice;  as  it  is  approached  by  a  Portico,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  arches,  built  at  the  expense  of  various 
individuals,  corporations,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments; 
the  whole  being  three  miles  in  length,  and  extending  from 
the  city  to  the  church,  which  is  magnificently  placefd,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  Superga  near  Turin. 

Persons  who  enjoy  fine  scenery  and  good  paintings  should 
likewise  visit  &  Michele  in  Bosco^  once  a  Convent  belonging 
to  the  Olivetans.  The  Portico  of  the  Church  is  adorned 
by  the  pencil  of  Cignani;  and  one  of  the  Chapels  contains 
fL  picture,  by  Guercino,  representing  Bernardo  Tolomei,. 
the  Founder  of  the  Order,  receiving  his  statutes  from  the 
bands  of  the  Madonna.     In  the  Convent  are  several  fine 

*  The  best  Hotels  here  are,  the  Grande  Albergo  Imperialc, 
S,  Marco,  and  I  Pellegrim» 
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w(Hrks  bj  Ludovico  Caracci ;  and  one  picture  by  Spada. 
The  satnatifMi  of  this  building  is  delictous.    . 

I  will  now  close  my  account  of  Bologna  by  observing, 
that  Persons  who  visit  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
their  Children,  would  do  well  to  reside  in  this  last-named 
dty,  where  Masters  of  every  description  may  be  obtained 
on  moderate  terms. 

Between  Milan  and  Bologna  the  road  is  excellent,  and 
does  not  pass  over  one  high  hill :  and  from  Bologna  we 
crossed  the  Apennine  to  Florence  by  a  road  equally  excel- 
lent, and  in  great  measure  newly  constructed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cav.  Fabbroni. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  accomplishing  this  journey, 
either  with  post-horses,  or  en  voiturier,  is  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hours.  The  ascents  and  descents  are  more  rapid 
than  those  of  the  Simplon ;  though  not  sufficiently  so  to 
render  a  drag-chain  often  requisite,  even  for  heavy  car- 
riages :  and  the  paved  gutters,  intersected  by  small  wells, 
made  tjo  recdve  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  heights 
above  the  road,  keep  the  latter  dry,  and  in  good  repair. 

From  Bologna  to  Pianoro,  the  first  post,  we  found  the 
country  rich  and  flat;  but  at  Pianoro  oxen  were  added  to 
our  horses,  and  tre  began  to  ascend  the  Apennine,  whose 
sommits  presented  us  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  plains 
we  had  recently  traversed,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  se^  The  wind  on  this  spot  is,  generally 
speaking,  strong,  and  particularly  cold.  Hence  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  post,  Lojano,  where  Travellers  should 
not  stop ;  as  the  inn  affords  no  accommodation.    From  Lo- 
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jano  to  Pietramala,  the  Frontier  Custom-house  of  Tuscany, 
the  ascent  conlinues;  and  the  road  winds  amidst  bold 
scenery,  less  sublime  than  the  Alps,  but  more  beautifU. 
The  Inn  at  Pietramala,  (about  mid-way  between  Bologna 
and  Florence,)  is  provided  with  several  clean  beds;  and 
Persons  wishing  to  visit  the  little  Volcano,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, would  do  well  to  sleep  here.  The  Volcano 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  called  Monte  di.  Fo,  covered  with 
rocks,  and  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  inn :  but  there 
being  neither  a  carriage  nor  a  mule^road  to  the  spot,  it  is 
necessary  to  walk ;  and  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  cannot, 
be  allowed  for  going  and  returning.  The  mouth  of  this, 
little  Volcano  disgorges,  unceasingly,  clear  flames,  some- 
times spreading  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  always 
burning  brightest  in  wet  and  stormy  weather. 

From  Pietramala  we  descended  the  Apennine  to  Le  Mas- 
ehere^  another  Inn,  provided  with  good  beds;  thence  pro- 
ceeding through  a  country  gradually  increasing  in  richness, 
till,  at  length,  Val-d'Amo  opened  to  our  view,  and  exhi- 
bited, in  its  centre,  the  beautiful  City  of  Florence,  seated 
amidst  fields  teeming  with  almost  every  production  of  the 
v^;etable  world,  and  surrounded  by  hills  clothed  with  olives 
and  vineyards,  and  studded  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
splendid  villas. 

Ariosto  says  of  Florence,  that,  on  seeing  the  hills  so  full 
of  palaces,  it  appears  as  if  the  soil  produced  them.  *^  And 
if  thy  palaces,  (continues  he)  which  are  thus  dispersed,  were 
concentrated  within  one  wall,  two  Homes  could  not  vie  with 
thee." 

The  approach  to  Florence  for  several  miles  displays  a 
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richness  of  cultivaticm  unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  any  country, 
(the  enrirons  of  Lucca  excepted :)  and  the  entrance  to  the 
dty,  this  way,  through  the  Porta-San-Gallo,  is  strikingly 
magnificent*. 

•  All  the  Gates  of  Florence  are  shut  when  it  hecomes  dark, 
except  the  Porta-San-Gallo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FLORENCE. 

Origin^  and  present  appearance  ofFlorence^-'PalazzO'  Vecchio 
— Loggia — Piazza  del  Granduca — Fdbbrica  degli  Ufizi 
— Magliabechiana  Library — Royal  Gallery — Palazzo- 
Pitti — Giardino  di  Boboli — Museo  d'Isiaria  Naturale — 
Duomo ^Campanile — Baptistery — Chiesa  di  San  Marco 
— S.  S.  Annunziata — S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi-^ 
Santa  Croce — S.  Lorenzo— New  Sacristy — Old  Sacristy — 
Cappella  de*  Medici — Mediceo-Laurenziana  Library — 
Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Novella — U  Or-San-Michele — Di 
SanrSpirito  — Del  Carmine — Di  S.  Trinitd — Di  S.  Am- 
brogio — Di  S.  Gaetano;  &c — Reale  Accademia  delle 
belle  Arti  —  Oratorio  dello  Scalzo  —  Palazzo-Gerini — 
Miccardi — Corsini — Mozzi'^Buonaroti—Strozzi—  Uguc- 
cioni — Casa  dei  Poveri — Spedale  di  Bonifazio — Spedale  di 
Santa  Maria  Nuova— Spedale  degV Innocenti^-^Column  in 
Via  Romana^'Column  near  the  Ponte  5.  Trinitd^-'Column 
in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo — Bronze  WHd  Boar  in  the  Mer- 
catonuovo — Pedestal  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo — 
Group  of  Hercules  and  Nessus — Statue  ofFerdinando  L — 
Porta  S.  Gallo  —  Triumphal  Arch  —  Fresco  by  Giovanni 
di  San  Giovanni  —  Ponte  S.  Trinitd  —  Theatres  —  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic  Work,  and  Sculpture  in  Alabaster — Acca- 
demia delta  Crusca — Hotels — Provisions — JVater^^Cli' 
mate  —  List  of  Objects  best  worth  notice j  as  they  lie  near 
each  other, 

Florence,  in  Italian,  Firenze,  which  signifies,  in  the 
Etruscan  language,  a  red  lily,  (actually  the  arms  of  the 
city,)  has  deservedly  acquired  the  appellation  of  La  Bella: 
it  stands  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  in  a  luxuriant, 
beautiful,  and  extensive  plain,  encircled  by  the  Apennine ; 
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and  is  said,  fay  some  anthon,  to  have  been  an  ancient  town 
of  Eitroria,  afterward  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians;  while 
others  suppose  it  to  have  been  founded  either  by  Sylla's 
soUien,  or  the  pec^le  of  Fiesole:  and  one  thing  seema 
certain,  namely,  that  the  choicest  part  of  Caesar's  army  was 
sent  to  colonize  at  Florence,  (then  called  Fhreniiaf)  about 
sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Emperors  it  became  one  of  die 
moat  considerable  cities  of  Etruria^  and  was  embeliished 
with  a  Hippodrome^  a  Campus  Martins,  a  Capitol,  and  a 
Road,  called  Via-Cassia,  Its  walls  are  six  miles  in  circum-* 
ference;  and  contain  above  70,000  people;  and  the  river 
Amo,  (anciently  Amusj)  which  runs  through  it,  is  adorned 
with  four  handsome  bridges:  its  squares  are  spacious  and 
numerous ;  its  streets,  like  those  of  eveiy  large  Tuscan  city, 
clean,  and  excellently  paved  with  flat  stones ;  and,  were  the 
£i^ades  of  all  its  churches  finished,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  elegance  of  this  Athens  of  Italy. 

So  many  changes  have  lately  taken  place  at  Florence, 
relative  to  works  of  art,  &c;  that  I  trust  it  will  not  appear 
like  arrc^ance  in  me  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  objects 
best  worth  a  Traveller's  attention ;  especially  as  there  exists, 
at  this  moment,  no  accurate  Florence-Guide. 

The  Patazzo-Vecchio^  adorned  with  a  Tower  so  lofiy  that 
it  is  deemed  a  chef-d^ceuwe  of  architecture,  was  built  by  Ar- 
nolfo,  the  Disciple  of  Cimabue :  and,  before  the  entrance  to 
this  palace,  is  a  Statue,  in  marble^  of  David,  supposed  to  be 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Goliah,  by  Buonaroti  * ;  and  a  groups 

*  Michelangelo  Buonaroti  was  nd  only  the  most  emiacnt 
Sculptor  of  modern  days^  but  likewise  the  Founder  of  the  French 
Schocd  of  Painting. 
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likewifie,  in  marble^  of  Hercules  slaying  Cadus,  by  Bandi-' 
nellL  On  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  great  hall  are  frescos 
of  the  most,  celebrated  actions  of  the  Florentine  Republic 
and  the  House  of  Medicis,  all  by  Vasari ;  except  four  pic- 
tures in  oil,  one  representing  the  coronation  of  Cosimo  I, 
by  Ligozzi;  another  the  twelve  Florentines,  at  the  samef 
time  Ambassadors  from  different  States  to  Boni&ce  VIII, 
by  Ligozzi ;  a  third  the  election  of  Cosimo  I,  by  Cigoli ;  and 
a  fourth,  the  institution  of  the  order  of  S.  Stefano,  by  Pas- 
signana  In  this  hall,  likewise,  is  a  group  of  Victory  with  a 
prisoner  at  her  feet,  by  Buonarod !  and  another  group  of 
Virtue  triumphing  over  Vice,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna! 
The  esqploits  of  Furius  Camillus  are  painted  in  temperay  by 
Solviati,  in  the  Salla  dell'  Udionzo  Vecchia. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  was  built  after  the  de^ 
sign  of  Andrea  Arcagna;  and  is  adorned  with  a  group,  in 
bronze^  called  Judith  and  Holofemes,  by  Donatello — Per- 
seus with  Medusa's  head,  in  bronze,  by.  Cellini !  (the  basso^ 
relievo  on  the  pedestal  which  supports  this  group  is  much 
admired)  a  group  in  marble,  of  a  young  Roman  warrior 
carrying  off  a  Sabine  Virgin,  and  her  &ther  prostrate  at  his 
f^et,  with  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  in  basso^elievo  on  the 
pedestal,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna! ! — two  lions,  in  marble, 
brought  from  the  Villa-Medid,  at  Rome — and  six  antique 
Statues  of  Sabine  priestesses. 

<  The  Piazza  del  Granduca  contains  a  noble  Fountain, 
erected  by  Cosimo  I,  after  the  design  of  Ammannati — ^and 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Cosimo  I,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna !  to  whom  the  sea-nymphs  and  tritons,  which 
surround  the  fountain,  are  likewise  attributed. 

The  Fabbrica  degli  IJfiziy  which  comprehends  the  Royal 
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Galleiy,  was  built  by  Vasari :  the  exterior  part  of  the  edifice 
is  ornamented  with  Doric  columns,  forming  two  magnificent 
porticos  united  at  one  end  by  an  arch,  which  supports  the 
apartments  occupied  by  courts  of  justice:  and,  over  this 
arch,  is  a  statue  of  C!osimo  I,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ;  to- 
gether with  recumbent  figures  of  Equity  and  Rigour,  by 
Vincoizo  DantL 

The  Magliabechiana-Library,  rich'  in  manuscripts  and 
printed  books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (and  where  the  Flo-, 
lentine  Academy  meet,)  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
royal  Gallery :  the  latter  is  usually  open  to  the  public  irom 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  festivals  ex- 
cepted. 

Staircase  leading  to  the  Boyal  Galltry.  Between  the 
windows  is  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  in  marble;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  statue  of  a  Child ! 

First  Vestibule.  A  statue  of  Mars,  and  another  of 
Silenus,  with  an  infant  Bacchus,  both  in  bronze — ten  busts 
of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis,  among  which  is 
that  of  the  great  Lorenzo — four  bassi-rilievi. 

Second  Vestibule.  A  horse,  in  marble;  supposed  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  Children !  ( 
Two  quadrangular  Columns,  which  appear  to  represent  the 
victories  by  land  and  sea  of  the  person  to  whoip  they  were 
dedicated:  on  one  of  these  columns  rests  a  head  of  Cybele ; 
and  on  the  other  a  fine  bust  of  Jupiter — a  Wild  Boar! ! 
said  to  be  Grecian  sculpture  —  colossal  statues  of  Trajan, 
Augustus,  and  a  Barbarian-King — two  Wolf-dogs — a  bust 
of  Leopoldo. 
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First  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this  immense  GaDery  is' 
adorned  with  arabesques :  round  the  walls,  nejtr  the  ceiling, 
are  portraits  of  the  most  renowned  characters  of  antiquity; 
comprehending  generals,  statesmen,  princes,  and  literati : 
and,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  below  the  portraits,  are  paint- 
ings of  the  Florentine  school.  Here  likewise  is  a  most- 
valuable  collection  of  busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and 
many  of  their  relatives,  which  go  round  the  three  corridors. 
The  first  corridor  contains  several  curious  Sarcophagi;  one 
of  which,  in  the  centre  of  this  apartment,  near  the  entrance- 
door,  is  particularly  admired.  On  the  left  side  are  statues 
of  a  Wrestler,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  all  especially  worth 
•  notice;  as  are  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Urania,  and  Pan,  with 
the  young  Olynthus,  on  the  right  side ;  and  the  two  seated 
figures  of  Roman  Matrons*,  and  the  group  of  Hercules 
killing  the  Ontaur  Nessus,  at  the  end. 

Second  Corridor.  On  each  side  near  the  ceiling,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  portraits  of  the  most  renowned  characters 
of  antiquity:  here,  likewise,  are  paintings  containing  the 
history  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  together  with  several  pieces 
of  sculpture,  namely;  Cupid ;  Bacchus  and  Ampelos ;  a  Bac- 
chante, Mercury;  Leda;  Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath  ! 
Minerva;  or  Pallas-^A^n^^;  a  round  altar,  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Cleomenes ;  a  tripod  dedicated  to  Mars ;  a  Faun ! 
Gbnymede  with  the  eagle;  a  torso  of  a  Faun !  &c. 

Third  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this  immense  Gallery  is 
adorned  with  paintings,  representing  the  revival  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  with  other  historical  subjects ;  in  which  are 
introduced  portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent  characters 

♦  One  of  these  is  supposed  to  represent  Agrippina,  the  Mother 
of  Nero. 
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among  the  Florentines.  On  each  side,  near  the  ceiling,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  portraits  of  the  most  renowned  charac- 
ters of  antiquity ;  and,  on  the  left  side,  below  the  portraits, 
are  paintings  of  the  Neapolitan,  and  other  schools.  Here, 
likewise,  is  a  large  number  of  statues;  among  which  are 
Marias  —  Bacchus,  by  Buonaroti — S.  John,  by  Donatello 
— and  a  copy  of  thef  Laocoon,  by  Bandinelli — an  antique 
recumbent  Statue,  in  black  marble,  supposed  to  r^resent 
Morpheus ! !  -—David,  by  Donatello — Bacchus,  by  Sansovino 
— Apollo  seated— a  wounded  Soldier— a  Discobolus,  attri- 
buted to  Myron ! !  and  a  Thetis  on  a  sea-horse.  This  apart- 
ment also  contains  a  fine  picture  of  S.  Peter  healing  the  lame 
man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  by  Cosimo  Gamberucci ;  an- 
other of  the  transfiguration,  by  Luca  Giordano ;  and  an- 
other of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  copied,  by 
Emtx>li,  from  a  celebrated  fresco,  which  was  painted  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  andis  now  destroyed.  The  most  striking 
Busts  in  the  Corridors  are  those  of  Nero,  Otho,  Titus- Ves- 
pasian, and  Antoninus  Pius. 

Cabinet  of  modem  bronzes.  Mercury  standing  on  the  wind, 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ! ! — Bust  of  Cosimo  di  Medici,  by 
Cellini!  Bassi-rilievi  representing  S.  Francis  Xavier,  S. 
Joseph,  and  S.  Teresa,  by  Soldani — a  recumbent  Statue,  by 
Vecchietta  of  Siena— an  anatomical  statue,  by  Cigoli — a 
Child  with  wings,  attributed  to  Donatello— David,  attri- 
buted, likewise,  to  Donatello— a  copy  of  the  Farnese  bull — 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  by  Ghiberti ! — a  small  copy  of 
the  Laocoon ! 

Cabinet  of  antique  bronzes:  enclosed  in  fourteen  glass- 
cases — ^the  first  of  which  contains,  Apis,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Pluto,  and  a  remarkable  head  of  Saturn;  Juno,  with  Etruscan 
characters  on  her  hip !  a  Grecian  bust  of  Minerva,  &c. 
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Second  case.  Venus  with  her  attributes — a  celestial  Ve&us — 
a  triumphant  Venus — an  Hermaphrodite! — an  Amazon! 
Mars  armed ;  &c.  —  Third  case.  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Bacchantes— a  Faun  playing  the  double  flute — the  labours  of 
Hercules  represented  by  a  multitude  of  small  statues — ^a  Ge- 
nius giving  ambrosia  to  Bacchus  I  Fourth  case.  Victory,  For- 
tune, Genii,  Egjrpdan  divinities ;  among  which  is  a  beautiful 
Serapis,  and  Isis,  crowned  with  a  disk,  holding  Horus  on 
her  lap.  Fifth  case.  Etruscan  divinities ;  a  veiy  fine  col- 
lection. Sia^h  case.  Portraits  of  men  and  women;  frag- 
ments of  statues  beautifully  executed ;  and  a  small  skeleton. 
Seventh  case.  Animals  of  various  kinds,  which  served  for 
votive  offerings;  symbols,  and  military  ensigns;  a  hippogrifl^ 
a  chimssra;  a  bull  with  a  man's  head;  a  Roman  eagle,  which 
belonged  to  the  twenty-fourth  Legion — and  an  open  hand, 
called  by  the  Romans  Manipidus*  Eighth  case.  Sacrificial 
instruments,  altars  and  tripods ;  a  curious  sistrum ;  a  mural 
crown,  &c.  Ninth  case.  Candelabra,  and  lamps.  Tenth 
case.  Helmets,  spurs,  bits,  &c.  for  horses ;  rings,  bracel^s, 
ear-rings,  all  made  of  gold;  mirrors  of  white  metal;  and 
needles  made  of  hair.  Eleventh  case.  Ancient  inscriptions 
graven  on  bronze — a  manuscript,  on  wax,  nearly  effaced— 
Roman  scales  and  weights;  &c.  T*welflh  and  thirteenth 
cases.  Kitchen  utensils — a  silver  disk  1  on  which  is  rcpre* 
sented  Flavins  Ardaburius,  who  was  Consul  of  Rome  in  342. 
Fourteenth  case.  Locks,  keys,  and  some  monuments  of  the 
primitive  Christians;  among  which  is  a  lamp  in  the  shaper 
of  a  boat,  with  a  figure  of  S.  Peter  at  the  stern.  Middle  qf 
the  cabinet.  The  Head  of  a  Horse  1 1 1  An  Orator,  with 
Etruscan  characters  engraved  on  his  robe! !  I  —  this  fine 
statue  was  found  near  the  Lake  of  Perugia— a  Chimssra, 
with  Etruscan  characters  engraved  on  one  of  the  legs !  I !  it 
was  found  near  Arezzo— an  Etruscan  statue  of  a  Genius,  or 
perhaps  a  Bacchus,  found  at  Pesaro  I !  I     A  Minerva,  in- 
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juredbjfire,  but  very  beautiful;  on  thehdmetisadnigooy 
the  symbol  of  vigilance  and  prudence  1 1 1  This  statue  was 
found  near  Arezzo,  and  one  arm  has  been  restored.  Behind 
the  Chinuera  is  a  Torso  ! !  and,  brfore  it,  a  Tripod  I  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Apollo.  This  CabiMt 
likewise  contains  four  busts,  found  in  the  sea,  near  Lq;faom; 
tb^  ^pear  to  be  Grecian  sculpture,  and  <Hie  of  them 
resembles  Homer.    , 

Hall  of  Niabe.  At  the  iqpper-end  of  this  magnificent 
apartment  is  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her  youngest 
child;  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Scopas;  and  generally 
conadered  as  the  most  interesting  effort  of  the  Grecian 
chisel  Italy  can  boast:  it  is  not,  however,  perfect;  as  one  of 
the  mother's  hands,  and  one  of  the  child's  feet,  have  been 
restored.  Round  the  apartment  are  statues  of  the  other 
children  of  Niobe;  which  seem  the  wcHrk  of  various  artists. 
The  daughter,  next  to  Niobe,  on  the  left,  is  admirably  exe- 
cuted ;  the  opposite  statue^  on  the  right,  has  great  merit;  the 
dead  son  is  wonderfiilly  fine;  but,  considering  the  fiible,  it 
iqppears  extraordinary  that  the  sculptor  should  have  placed 
him  oa  a  cushicm.  The  two  daughters  on  each  side  of 
PflBdagogos^  and  the  third  statue^  on  the  left  of  the  entrance- 
door,  have  great  merit.  It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that 
these  chefs-d'ceuvres  of  art  are  not  disposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  accord  with  the  subject. 

The  second  statue  on  the  left  of  the  entrance-door  is  a 
P^che,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tragedy  of  Niobe; 
but  was  introduced  merely  to  adorn  the  apartment;  as  like- 
wise was  the  statue  of  a  Youth  kneeling,  and  apparently 
wounded. 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned  with  the  following 

I 
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(pictures.  A  portrait  of  a  PrincesB,  resembling  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotland,  by  Vandyck.  A  gypsey  telling  a  young  woman 
her  fortune ;  and  the  adoration  of  the  Infant  Jesua ;  both  by 
Gherardo  dalle  notti ! — a  Bacchanalian  party,  by  Rubens-- 
a  story  from  Ariosto,  by  Guido^a  man  with  a  monkey,  by 
Annibale  Caracci — the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  J<din,  8cc; 
by  Fra.  Bartolommeo  della  Porta!  I —a  portrait  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  Duke  of  Nemours,  by  Alessandro  Allori !  The 
Dispute  in  the  Temple,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio— Mars  armed, 
by  Guercino. —  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! !  I — 
The  Madonna  entreating  our  Saviour  to  bless  the  Charita^ 
ble^  called  the  Madonna  del  Popclo,  by  Baroccio ! — a  por^ 
trait  of  the  Sculptor  Francavilia,  by  Pourbus !— a  Madonna^ 
by  Sassoferrato !— a  head  of  S.  Peter  in  tears,  by  Lanfiranca. 
— The  martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  by  Cigoli !  &  Clovis,  of 
the  Cordeliers,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! !  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
Mantua,  by  Andrea  Mantegna!— the  In&nt  Jesus  with 
Angels,  by  Albano~and  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  &c*; 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
c<doured  by  his  scholar,  Bernardo  Luini. 

Cabinet  of  Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions^  Egyptian  Mo^ 
numenis,  ^c.  Here  are  two  Eg^^ptian  divinities  in  basalt — 
sepulchral  Monuments — Brutus,  by  Buonaroti,  only  just 
commenced ;  and  above  it  the  first  work  of  that  artist,  (the 
head  of  a  Satyr)  executed  when  he  was  only  fifteen,  and  the 
cause  of  his  introduction  to  the  Platonic  Academy.  Busts 
of  Euripides — 'Demosthenes — Aratus — Pythagoras — Sapho 
— Aldbiades — Sophocles — Aristophanes  — Plato — Homer 
—Seneca — Ovid  — Solon — Socrates — ^Anacreon — Hippo* 
erates,  &c.  The  cinerary  urn  of  Popillia  C.  C.  L.  Januaria, 
and  the  altar  dedicated  to  Libero  Patriy  &c;  merit  notice. 

Cabinet  containing  portraits  of  P^intersy  chiefly  done  by 
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Aemsdves*  In^  the  centre  of  tins  apartment  u  the  celebrated 
Vaae  of  the  Villa  Medicia,  adorned  with  hassi^^ievi  repre- 
senting the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia !  I  The  ceiling  is  pdbited 
hy  Fietro  Dandini:  round  the  walls  are  portraits  of  Raphaelf 
Leematrdo  da  Vinci,  Boonaroti,  Titian,  the  Guracd  fiunily, 
Domenichinq,  Albano,  Guerdno,  Guido,  Vandyck,  Vela»> 
tpeEf  Remhranty  CSiarles  Le  Bmn,  Vandor^Weri^  &c.  &c. 
The  apartment  which  comnmnicates  with  this,  likewiseoMi- 
tains  portraits  of  Painters. — ^The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Bim«^ 
bacd;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ro<»n  is  a  magnificent  table 
of  Florentine  mosaic  work*.  Round  the  walls  are  por* 
traits  of  Mengs,  Batoni,  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kanfinan,  and 
Madame  Lebrun:  and  here^  also^  is  a  marble  bust  of 
Mrs.  Darner,*  done  by  herself. 

Cabinei  containing  pictures  of  the  Venetian  School.  Per* 
trait  of  a  man  with  his  hand  on  a  skull,  by  Titian — 
p<Hrtrait  of  SansoYino^  by  ditto — portrait  of  an  did  man,  by 
Morone — our  SaTiour  dead,  by  Giovanni  Bellino— a  figure 
in  a  Spanish  dress,  by  Morone— 4Jie  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
S.  John,  See.  by  Titian — ^Venus  with  her  attendants,  and 
Adonis  dead^  by  Bonvicino**portraits  of  Francesco^  Duke 
of  Urbino,  and  his  Duchess,  by  Titian ! ! — ^four  heads,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  Paris  Bordone,  Tiberio  Unelli,  and 
Campagnola — two  dogs^  by  Bassano^portrait  of  Giovanni 
de  Medicis,  the  fiither  of  Cosimo  I,,  by  Titian!! — the 
marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  by  Tintoretto— portrait  of  a 
man  in  black  with  red  hair,  by  Bordone— 4he  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  Sr  Catherine^  who  is  ofiering  him  a  pome- 

*  Fk>rentiue  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera  di  Commesso,  con- 
sists of  spttfks  of  gems,  aod  minute  pieces  of  the  finest  marble, 
80  placed  as  to  imitate  flowers,  insects^  and  paintings  of  every 
deflcription. 

i2 
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granate,  by  Titian ! !  and  the  portrait  of  a  woman  with 
flowers,  commonly  called  The  Flora !  by  the  same  master — 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Paolo  Veronese— portrait  of  Sanso- 
Tino  in  old  age,  by  Tintoretto— portrait  of  a  Knight  of 
Malta,  by  Giorgione — ^portrait  of  a  Geometrician,  by 
Palma  Vecchio. 

Cabinet  of  GemSf  S^c.  This  apartment  is  ornamented 
with  fine  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  and  verde  antique; 
and  contains  a  most  valuable  collection  of  medals,  gems, 
&c.  tf^ether  with  a  table  of  Florentine  mosaic  work, 
executed  when  the  manufiMtere  was  in  its  in&ncy,  and 
representing  the  ancient  port  of  Leghorn. 

Cabinet  containing  pictures  of  the  French  School.  The 
ceilings  of  this  apartment,  and  those  that  communicate 
with  it,  were  painted  by  the  Poccetti-school.  Pictures  on 
the  walls — Theseus  rai»ng  the  enormous  stone,  under 
which  his  fisUher  hid  the  sword  he  was  to  take  to  Athens  I 
by  N.  Poussin—- Venus  and  Adonis,  by  the  same  master. 

Cabhwt  containing  pictures  of  the  Flemish  School.  Bust 
of  a  man  wrapped  up  in  fur,  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  by 
Denner !— a  landscape,  by  Paul  Brill— ditto,  by  Claude 
Lorraiiu — ^The  inside  of  a  church,  by  Peter  NeflP— and  the 
inside  of  a  prison,  where  the  death  of  Seneca  is  repre- 
sented, likewise  by  Peter  NeiF. 

Cabinet  containing  pictures  of  the* Dutch  School.  A 
school-master  teaching  a  child  to  read,  by  Gerard  Dow — 
nine  pictures  by  Francis  Mieris,  namely,  a  Charlatan 
exhibiting  his  tricks — ^an  old  Lover  and  his  Mistress— a 
Man  seated  at  table,  with  a  bottle  of  beer;  and,  near  him, 
a  woman  and  a  man  asleep— the  portrait  of  the  Son  of 
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Miens— his  own  portrait — ditto,  in  another  attitude — a 
Woman  sleq>ing,  and  two  other  figure»— the  Painter's 
fieonily— and  a  Peasant  cutting  bread,  while  his  wife  drinks 
beer.— The  judgment  of  Solomon,  by  Vander-Werf— and 
our  Saviour  in  the  manger !  by  the  same  artist. 

Cabinet  containing  pictures  of  the  Italian  School.  The 
head  of  Medusa,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio ! ! — the  bust  of  the 
Madonna  pressing  our  Saviour  to  her  bosom,  by  Carlo 
Cignani ! ! — the  rape  of  Europa,  by  Albano — the  massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Dosso  Dossi-- the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  S.  John,  with  JoBeph  in  the  back-ground,  by 
Sdiidone ! — ^the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by 
Massari — the  same  subject,  by  Guido— the  breaking  of 
bread,  by  Palma  Vecchio— ^a  Landscape,  by  Salvator 
Rosa!  and  an  Annunciation,  by  Garo&lo. 

Cabinetj  called  the  Tribune.  This  elegant  apartment, 
built  after  t&e  design  of  Buontalenti,  and  paved  with  pre- 
cious marbles,  contains  admirable  specimens  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  Here  is  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  found  in 
Adrian's  ViQa,  and  supposed  to  have  been  done  by 
Praxiteles ! ! ! ! !— the  Apollo  (called  ApoUino) ! ! !  attributed 
to  the  same  great  artist — the  dancing  Faun ! ! ! !  evideady 
a  production  of  the  best  age  of  andent  sculpture^  and 
exceOently  restored  by  Buonaroti — the  Arrotino !  IJ  found 
at  Rome,  and  supposed  to  represent  the  Scythian,  when 
commanded  to  flay  Marsyas — and  the  group  of  the  Lotta^ 
toriy  or  wrestlers  ! ! !  fouod  with  the  Niobe.  The  Venus 
de'  Me£ci  is  about  five  English  feet  in  height;  the  arms 
■are  modem;  indeed  the  statue,  when  first  discovered,  was 
broken  in  thirteen  places.  Pliny  mentions  six  famous 
Venuses;  one,  by  Phidias,  which  stood  under  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  at  Rome;  another,  finished  by  Phidias,  but 
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begun  by  his  pupil;  and  this  stood  just  vdthout  the  town 
of  Athens;  another,  at  Rome,  in  the  Temple  of  Brutus- 
Callaicus ;  and  a  fourth,  by  an  unknown  artist,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Peace:  another,  made  by  Pnud- 
teles,  and  veiled,  was  purchased  by  the  people  of  Cos ;  and 
tlie  sixth,  an  undraped  figure,  was  sent  to  Gnidus:  but  this 
latter,  the  more  excellent  work  of  the  two,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  at  Constantinople;  as  was  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the  Juno  of  Samos,  &c.  It  seems, 
therefore,  impossible  to  discover,  from  the  author  just 
quoted,  whether  the  modest  and  beautiful  Venus  de'  Medici 
be,  or  be  not,  the  child  of  Praxiteles.  Among  the  pictures 
of  the  Tribune  are,  the  Epiphany,  by  Albert  Durer— Ikidy- 
mion  sleeping,  by  Guercino — ^a  Sibyl,  by  the  same  magic 
pencil — a  Holy  Family,  by  Buonaroti — Venus,  wiidi  a 
Love  behind  her,  by  Titian — another  Venus,  with  flowers 
in  her  right  hand,  and  at  her  feet  a  dog ! !  also  by  Titian — 
a  portrait  of  the  prelate,  Beccadelli,  by  the  same  master — a 
Holy  Family,  with  the  Magdalene,  and  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  by  Parmigiano— three  pictures,  namely,  the  Circum- 
cision, the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Resurrection,  by 
Mant^na — ^the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  Francesco,  and 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto!!--the 
Madonna  in  contemplation,  by  Guido ! ! — ^the  massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra ! ! ! — ^the  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Aguechia,  by  Domenichino  I — the  Holy  FamUy 
and  S.  Catherine,  by  Paolo  Veronese — a  Bacchante  and  a 
Satyr,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! !— *S.  Jerome^  by  Spagnoletto 
— the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  John,  and  S.  Sebastiaao, 
the  two  former  seated,  the  two  latter  standing,  by  Pietro 
Perug^o ! — Six  pictures  by  Raphael,  namely,  a  portrait  of 
Maddalena  Doni,  a  Florentine  lady,  in  his  first  style — ^two 
Holy  Families^  in  an  improved  style,  though  still  partaking 
of  the  Perugino-school— S.  John  in  the  wilderness ! ! ! !  a 
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portrait  of  Pope  Giulio  II ! !  and  another  of  La  Foma^ 
rina  I  !I  who  was  celebrated  for  her  attachment  to  Raphael, 
all  three  painted  in  his  last  and  best  style — a  portrait,  by 
Vandyck,  supposed  to  represent  Jean  de  Monfort — and 
another  representing  Charles  V,  on  horseback— a  Holy 
Family,  by  Schidone — Job  and  Isaiah,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
della  Porta! — the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Corrq^giol— the 
Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Jesus,  by  ditto ! — the  decapita* 
tion  of  S.  John,  by  ditto — Herodias  and  her  servant 
receiving  the  head  of  S.  John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci!— a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Giulio  Romano — Hercules  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Rubens, 

Cabinet  containing  pictures  of  the  Tuscan  Sckool*  Jesus 
sleeping  on  his  cross,  by  Cristofano  AUori — the  head  of 
Medusa,  with  the  hair  changed  into  serpents,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ! ! — our  Saviour  dead  in  the  arms  of  the  Madonna, 
by  Angelo  Allori — our  Saviour,  the  Apostles,  the  Maries, 
&C.  by  Carlo  Dolci ! — an  Angel  playing  on  a  guitar,  by 
Rosso! — a  small  portrait  of  Dante— ditto  of  Petrarca — 
portrait  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  himself— S.  Simon,  by 
Carlo  Dolci — S.  Peter,  by  ditto— a  Child  holding  a  bird, 
fay  A.  Allori— a  sketch,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! 

Second  Cabinet  of  the  Tuscan  School,  The  Visitation  of 
Elizabeth,  by  Mariotto  Albertinelli  I— a  miracle  performed 
by  S.  Zenobia,  Bishop  of  Florence,  by  Ridolpho  Ghirlan- 
dajo ! — the  body  of  the  Saint  carried  to  the  cathedral,  by 
ditto ! — the  Madonna,  oiu:  Saviour,  S.  Zenobia,  and  other 
saints,  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo. 

Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Juno !— a  colossal  head  of  Neptune— an  Hermaphrodite  of 
Greek  sculpture!   and  a  Satyr  of  modem  sculpture— a 
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group  of  two  Children  playing— a  bust  of  Qcero !— a  bust 
of  Marcus  Antonius,  wery  rare — Ganymede,  restored  by 
Cellini— a  statue  called  Genio  deUa  Morte — a  group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Mons  Celius,  at  Rome ! — a 
bust  of  Antinous— an  infant  Hercules— a  colossal  bust  of 
Jupiter— a  bust  of  Berenice  the  wife  of  Titus,  and  queen  of 
part  of  Judea !— a  bust  of  Alexander !— a  sleeping  Love !  — 
a  recumbent  statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite ! ! ! 

The  Palazzo-Pittij  where  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
usually  resides,  was  begun  after  the  design  of  Filippo  di 
Ser  Brunellesco,  the  most  celebrated  architect  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and  finished  by  Ammannati.  In  the  qua- 
drangle is  the  basso-rilievo  of  a  Mule,  who  constantly  drew 
a  sledge  which  contained  the  materials  employed  in  the 
building;  and  over  this  basso-rilievo  is  a  statue  of  Hercules, 
attributed  to  Lysippus ! ! !  On  the  ground-floor  is  a  Chapel 
which  contains  a  beautiful  altar  of  Florentine  work,  with 
the  last  supper,  executed  in  pietri  dvriy  in  its  centre*>the 
ceiling  and  walls  are  adorned  with  frescos ;  of  which  that, 
representing  the  Crucifixion,  seems  the  best.  The  ground-* 
floor  likewise  contains  fine  Frescos  by  Sebastiano  Ricci, 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  &c.  The  first  room  up-stairs 
contains  ten  statues  taken  from  the  Villa-Medicis;  and  the 
best  of  these  is  a  Minerva*  The  second  room  contains 
busts  of  Roman  Emperors,  and  other  sculpture,  likewise 
taken  from  the  VillarMedicis.  In  the  third  room  are  the 
following  paintings.  A  portrait,  by  Rembrandt— another, 
of  Titian's  mistress,  by.  himself— three  landscapes,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa -a  battle-piece,  by  ditto  !1— two  landscapes,  by 
Rubens — Astrologers,  by  Zingona— Hunters  with  game, 
by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni.  Fourth  room— our  Saviour 
at  supper,  by  Palma  Vecchio— a  portrait  of  the  Secretary 
S.  Juliano,  by  Cris.  Allori— a  Child,  by  Santi  di  Tito--our 
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Savtoor  dead,  S.  John,  the  Madonna,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, by  Fra  Bartolommeo!!---a  portrait  of  Oialio  II, 
by  Pordenone—the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Andres 
del  Sarto— a  Holy  Family,  by  Pordenone.  Fifth  room — 
die  Madonna  della  seggidUiy  by  Raphael ! ! ! !  I  S.  Mark,  by  * 
Fra  Bartolommeo ! ! !  !-:-two  pictures  of  Joseph  and  his 
Kethren,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  copy  of  Raphael's  fresco 
of  S.  Peter  delivered  firom  prison,  by  Federico  Zuccari — 
the  Madonna  and  Angels  by  Luca  Giordano-^S.  Peter,  by 
Carlo  Dolci — our  Saviour  and  other  figures,  by  Cigoli-* 
S.  Sebastiano,  by  Titian.  Sixth  if^oom — S.  John,  as  a  child, 
sleeping  on  the  cross,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! ! — two  pictures  of 
the  assumption,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — the  Hours,  by 
Giulio  Romano  \ ! — a  Holy  Family,  by  Titian — S.  Sebas- 
tiano, by  Annibale  Caracci— Cleopatra,  by  Ouido — Andrea 
del  Sarto  and  his  wife,  by  himself— Giulio  II,  by  Ra- 
phad ! ! — S.  John,  by  Carlo  Dolci — our  Saviour  and  saints, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo ! — ^a  dead  Christ,  by  Pietro  Perugino 
— a  Madonna  and  other  figures,  by  Raphael  !---four  Saints, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Seoenth  room — ^The  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  8cc  by  Fra  Bartolommeo!!! — Calvin,  Luther 
and  Catherine!  by  Giorgione  da  Castel-Franco,  one  of 
the  Founders  of  the  Lombard-school — the  Madonna,  &c. 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto — a  head,  by  Carlo  Dold  \ — Leo  X, 
by  Raphael!!  Eighth  room—ihe  Fates,  by  Buonaroti!! 
— our  Saviour  and  the  Madonna  crowned,  by  Carlo  Dolci — 
a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael ! — ^a  Magdalene,  by  Titian — a 
Child,  by  Correggio— S.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Ninth  ftxwi— our  Saviour  in  the  Garden,  by  Carlo  Dolci !  f 
— a  Holy  Family,  by  Schidone !  —The  ceilings  of  these 
s^rtments,  up-stairs,  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
bis  Scholars,  represent  the  patriotic  actions  of  the  Medici 
fiunily,  under  emblems  taken  from  Heathen  mythology. 
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Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Venere.  Minerva  forcing  a 
Youth,  (by  whom  is  meant  Cosimo  I,)  from  the  arms  of 
Venus,  to  place  him  under  the  guidance  of  Hercules; 
while  the  Genius  of  War  shows  him  the  laurel-wreath^  he 
ought  to  aspire  after! — The  continence  of  Scipio — An* 
tiochus  quitting  his  mistress,  to  go  where  duty  calls  him — 
Crispus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantine^  resisting  the 
solicitations  of  Fausta,  his  step-mother — Cyrus  dismissing 
his  prisoner,  Panthea,  that  he  might  not  be  seduced  by  her 
charms — Augustus  showing  Cleopatra  that  her  beauty  had 
not  power  to  captivate  him — Alexander  receiving  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius  with  humanity,  but  without 
being  betrayed  into  iaulty  admiration  of  the  latter — ^Massi- 
nissa  sending  poison  to  the  Queen  of  Numidia,  that  she 
might  avoid,  by  death,  the  disgrace  of  swelling  Scipio's 
triumph. 

While  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  employed  in  painting  the 
Camera  di  Venere,  Ferdinando  II,  who  came  to  view  the 
work,  expressed  great  admiration  of  a  child  drowned  iii 
tears.  "  See^"  replied  the  painter,  "  with  what  facility 
children  are  made  either  to  laugh  or  weep !"  and,  so 
saying,  he  gave  one  stroke  with  his  brush,  and  the  child 
appeared  to  be  laughing;  dll,  with  another  stroke^  he 
restored  the  countenance  to  its  original  form. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  d* Apollo.  A  Youth,  who  again 
represents  Cosimo  I,  inspired  with  poetic  fire^  and  Apollo 
showing  him  the  celestial  globe,  that  he  may  sing  of  its 
wonders — Caesar  attending  to  instructive  books  as  he  walks, 
that  he  may  not  waste  time— Augustus,  after  having  shut 
the  temple  of  Janus,  cherishing  the  Muses,  and  listening  to 
the  Eneid — Alexander  preparing  to  march,  and  taking 
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whfa  him  part  of  the  Iliad— die  Emperor  JuiliniaQ  forming 
a  code  of  laws. 

CeiUng  of  the  Camera  di  Marie.  Cosimo  I,  muler  the 
form  of  a  young  warrior,  leaping  out  of  a  boat,  and  com- 
bating with  his  lance;  while  Mars  assists  him,  by  darting 
lightning  at  his  enemies. — Castor  and  Pollux  carfying  the 
spoils  of  the  Vanquished  to  Hercules;  who  makes  them 
into  a  trofdiy — Captives  loaded  with  chains  supplicating 
the  Goddess  of  Victory;  Peace,  with  the  olive-branch  im 
her  hand,  giving  them  comfort;  while  Abundance  revives, 
and  scatters  blessings  among  the  conquered  pecqple ! 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Criave.  Jupiter  receiving  a 
young  Hero,  who  still  represents  Cosimo  I,  and  is  con- 
ducted to  Olympus,  by  Hercules  and  Fortune,  in  order  to 
receive  a  crown  of  immortality.  A  Genius  holds  his  hands 
before  the  Hero's  eyes,  to  prevent  their  being  dazzled  by 
the  splendor  of  the  Thunderer;  while  another  Genius  pre* 
sents  the  young  man's  armour,  perforated  with  javelins,  to 
the  Goddess  of  Victory,  who  engraves  his  name  upon  a 
shield :  she  is  supposed  to  have  just  begun,  and  only  written 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word,  Medids.  The  frescos,  in 
fiirm  of  a  fiui,  represent  the  emblems  of  peace;  namely, 
Minerva  planting  an  dive-tree^-Mars  mounted  on  Pegasus 
— Castor  and  PoUux  with  their  horses  coupled  together—^ 
Vulcan  reposing  in  his  forge — Diana  sleeping  after  the 
chase.  Apollo,  god  of  arts,  and  Mercury,  god  of  com- 
merce and  wealth,  appear  among  the  emblems  of  peace; 
while  the  G^eral  of  the  Vanquished  is  represented  as 
making  ineffectual  efforts  to  snap  his  chains;  in  which 
attempt  he  is  aided  by  Discord,  who  carries,  in  her  hand, 
a  torch  to  relume  the  flames  of  war. 
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Ceiling  of  the  Stanza  di  Erode.  Hercules  on  the  funeral 
pile;  above  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  that  Hero,  whom 
Mars  and  Prudence  conduct  to  Olympus,  where  he  receives 
a  crown  of  immortality* 

The  Palazzo-Pitti  may  usually  be  seen  from  eleven  till 
twelve  in  the  morning;  and  from  three  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon* The  Custode  up  stairs  expects  from  three  to  six 
pauls,  according  to  the  size  of  the  party  he  attends;  and 
the  Servant  below  stairs  expects  two  or  three  pauls* 

Tke  Giardino  di  Boboli^  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays,  is  very  large ;  and  contains  several  pieces 
of  sculpture;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  two  Dadan 
Prisoners,  in  oriental  poiphyry,  at  the  entrance;  a  colossal 
Ceres;  the  Fountwi  at  the  end  of  the  principal  walk,  de* 
corated  with  a  colossal  Neptune  standing  on  a  granite 
bason  above  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  Ganges,  Nile^ 
and  Euphrates  beneath,  all  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ;  Nep- 
tune^ in  bronze,  surrounded  with  sea-monsters,  by  Lorenzi; 
and  four  unfinished  statues  by  Buonaroti. 

7^e  Museo  d^Istoria  NcUurale^  collected  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  Leopoldo,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  museum  existing, 
with  respect  to  the  anatomical  preparations  in  wax  and 
wood,  the  petri&ctions  and  minerals,  and  the  thick-leafed, 
milky,  and  spongy  plants;  which  cannot  be  preserved  in 
the  common  way,  and  are  therefore  beautifully  represented 
in  wax,  to  complete  the  botanical  part  of  this  princely  col- 
lection. All  the  anatomical  preparations,  in  wax  and  wood, 
were  executed  under  the  orders  of  Cav.  F.  Fontana,  ex- 
cept the  famous  representation  of  the  Plague;  wliich  was 
done  by  the  Abate  Lumbo  in  the  days  of  the  Medici;  and 
is  so  painfully  fine  that  few  persons  can  bear  to  examine  it. 
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Tliis  masterly  perfcnrmance  owes  its  present  place  to  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni,  a  Gentleman  already  mentioned,  who 
has  not  only  contributed  essentially  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mnsemo,  but  likewise  to  that  of  arts  and  sciences  in  general. 
Belam  stairs  is  a  Laboratory.  On  the  first  jloor  are  two 
rooms  filled  with  large  quadrupeds,  fishes,  &c. — a  Library*— 
rooms  destined  to  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Electricity,  and 
Mathematics;  together  with  a  botanic  Garden — and,  on 
ike  second  Jloor^  are  twenty  rooms,  containing  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Plague  and  anatomical  Prqmrations ;  all  of 
which  may  be  avoided  by  persons  not  inclined  to  see  them. 
In  another  suite  of  ctpartmentSy  on  the  same  Jloor ^  are  Birds, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Shells,  Fossils,  Minerals,  Wax- 
plants,  &c.  The  observatory  makes  a  part  of  this  Museum; 
which  is  usually  open  to  the  public  every  day,  festivals  ex- 
cepted, from  aght  in  the  morning  till  twelve;  and  again 
from  three  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore^  or  the  Duomo^  was  begun  about 
the  year  1294,  by  Amolfo;  and  finished  about  the  year 
1445,  by  Brunellesco:  it  measures  426  feet  in  length,  and 
in  width  S63.  Its  cupola  was  completed  by  the  la^ft- 
named  architect;  who  has  gained  immortal  honour  by  the 
performance:  its  lanthorn,  designed  by  Brunellesco,  is  of 
solid  marble^  finely  carved.  The  outward  walls  of  this 
vast  church  are  incrusted  with  black  and  white  polished 
marble;  the  pavement  is  marble;  and  the  balustrades  and 
pillars  which  surround  the  tribuna,  were  designed  by  Buo- 
naroti,  and  ornamented  with  bassi'Tilievi  by  Bandinelli 
and  Giovanni  del  Opera.  Toward  the  Via  de'  Servi,  over 
a  door  of  curious  workmanship,  is  an  Annunciation  in 
mosaic,  called  by  the  ancients,  lithostratumy  and  executed 
by  Ghirlandajo:  another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  is 
placed  within  the  church,  above  the  great  door.     Over  (he 
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southern  door  is  a  group  crf'tbe  Madonna  and  odr  Savionr 
between  two  Angeky  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  choir  is  a  crucifix,  by  Benedetto  da  Msyano; 
behind  the  high  altar  a  marble  Pietd  said  to  have  been  the 
last  work  of  Buonaroti,  which  death  prevented  him  firom 
completing  I  and  on  the  altar  are  three  statues  by  Ban- 
dineUi,  of  God  the  Father,  our  Saviour,  and  an  Angd. 
This  edifice  contains  statues,  portraits,  and  monuments  of 
celebrated  characters  of  the  Florentine  Republic  On  the 
right,  near  the  great  door,  is  a  bustof  Bmnellesco;  next 
to  this,  a  bust  of  Giotto;  fiurther  on,  are  Pietro  Famese, 
General  of  the  Floroitbes,  and  Marsilio  Fecini,  the  Re- 
viver of  the  Platonic  philosophy ; ..  a  man  as  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  as  for  the  lowness  of  his  stature.  Near  the 
door  leading  to  the  Via  de'  Send,  is  an  antique  portrait  of 
Dante,  the  fitther  of  Italian  poetry :  whose  tomb,  however, 
is  at  Ravenna;  where  he  died  in  exile.  This  portrait  was 
done  by  Andrea  Orgagna;  and  so  highly  do  the  Floren- 
tines venerate  the  memory  of  Dante  that  the  place  where 
he  often  sat,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is  carefuUy  dis- 
tinguished by  a  white  stone.  Near  to  this  great  Poet  is  a 
picture  of  Giovanni  Acuto,  the  Pisan  General ;  and  another 
of  Niccolo  da  Tolentino;  and  under  the  first-named  picture 
is  an  inscription  which  says,  Acuto  was  a  British  Knight*. 
In  the  Chapel  of  S.  Zatiobio  is  a  bronze  dborio,  by  Ghi- 
berti;  and  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  was  executed  by  Luca 
deUa  Robbiaf. 

J^  Campanile  J  a  quadrangular  tower  of  black,  whiter 

♦  Supposed  to  have  been  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  who  died  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

t  The  Meridian  in  this  church  is  said  to  be  the  largest  astro-* 
noftiical  instmnient  in  Europe. 
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and  rdd  marble^  designed  by  Gtotto^  and  begun  in  1SS4,  k 
380  fiset  in  height,  and  the  most  beautiful  edifice  of  its 
kind  in  Italy.  The  four  statues  on  the  side  nearest  to  the 
Baptistery,  are  by  Donatello ;  and  one  of  these  (called  by  its 
author  his  Zuccane^  or  Bald-pate^)  he  preferred  to  all  his 
other  works,  partly  from  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture^  and 
partly  because  it  resembled  one  of  his  friends.  The  other 
statues  are  by  Niocolo  Aretino,  Andrea  Pisano,  Giottino, 
and  Luca  ddla  Roblaa. 

&  Giovannty  or  the  Baptistery,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  temple  of  Mars,  is  of  an  octangular  form,  with 
a  roof  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The  exterior 
walls  are  incrusted  with  polished  marble;  and  the  two 
bronze  doors,  done  by  Ghiberti,  after  the  designs  of  Ar- 
nolfo^  and  formerly  gilt,  are  so  peculiarly  beautiful  that 
Buonaroti  used  to  say,  th^  deserred  to  have  been  the 
gates  of  Paradise.  The  other  door  was  executed  by 
Andrea  Pisano,  afler  the  designs  of  Giotto.  The  foliage 
and  festoons,  round  the  first-named  doors,  are  by  Ghiberti's 
son,  Bonaoorsa;  the  basst^rilievi  represent  scriptural  his- 
tories. On  the  outside  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  celebrated 
group,  in  bronze,  by  F.  Rustici,  representing  S.  John 
Bi^tist  with  a  Scribe  and  a  Pharisee.  The  two  porphyry 
cdumns,  on  the  ades  of  the  principal  entrance^  were  pre* 
sented  by  the  Pisans  to  the  Florentines,  in  consecjuence  of 
the  latter  having  guarded  Pisa  while  its  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  subduing  Majorca  and  Minorca:  and  the 
pendant  chains,  se^  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  cit^, 
are  trophies  won  by  the  Florentines  when  they  conquered 
the  ancient  Porto-Pisano.  The  interior  part  of  th^  Bap* 
tistery  is  adorned  with  sixteen  immense  granite  cdiuransy 
which  support  a  gallery;  and  between  these  columns  are 
statues  representing  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  Law  of  nature, 
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and  the  written  Law,  all  by  Ammannati,  except  S.  Simon ; 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  original  statue  being  broken, 
was  replaced  by  Spinnazzi.  The  high  altar  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  S.  John  Baptist  in  the  act  of  being  tranS" 
ported  to  Heaven  by  Angels;  and  this  group  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  pulpit  are  by  'Hcciati.  On  the  ceiling  are 
mosaics  by  ApoUonius,  (a  Grecian  artist;)  Andrea  Teffi^ 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  &c.  The  pavement  is  chiefly  ancient  mosaie; 
and  in  one  part  represents  the  sun,  with  the  twelve  signs  o£ 
the  zodiac.  In  ancient  mosaic,  likewise,  is  the  following 
inscription;  which  may  be  read  either  backward  or  for- 
ward r  **  En  giro  torte  Sol  cidos  et  rotor  igne  ♦." 

The  Ckiesa  di  S.  Marco,  belonging  to  the  Padri  Dome^ 
nicani,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  adorned  with  good  sculpture 
and  valuable  paintings.  On  the  right  of  the  great  door 
are  a  Crucifixion,  by  Santi  di  Tito — ^the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  1  and  a  curious 
old  mosaic,  representing  the  Madonna,  &c.  The  cupola  of 
the  tribuna  was  painted  by  Alessandi'o  Gheraurdini;  and 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  last  Supper,  by  Sacconi.  To 
the  right  of  the  tribuna  is  the  Serragli  chapel;  the  ceiling 
of  which  was  painted  by  Poccetti !  here,  likewise,  are,  the 
last  Supper,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  and  the  Supper  of  Emmaus, 
by  Cav.  Curradi.  Further  on,  is  the  Salviati  Chapel,  com- 
pletely incrusted  with  marble,  and  containing  a  picture,  by 
Alessandro  Allori,  of  the  return  of  our  Saviour  from  Ppr* 
gatory;  a  statue  of  S.  John  Baptist,  executed  after  the 
design  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  by  Francavilla;  bronze 
bassu^ievij  executed  after  the  designs  of  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna, by  Portigiani;  a  cupola  painted  by  Aless.  Allori;* 
two  paintings  representing  the  exposition  and  translation  of 

*  *'  Phoebus  drives  on,  oblique,  bis  fiery  car," 
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&  AntoDiDOy  by  Passignano !  and,  under  the  arch  of  the 
chapel,  S,  Antonino  in  marble,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ! 
Leading  down  the  church,  toward  the  great  door,  is  a  pic^ 
tare  by  Cigoli,  representing  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  the 
habit  of  a  Penitent,  bearing  the  cross ;  a  fine  copy,  by  Gab- 
biani,  of  Bartolommeo's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour  and  S.  Catherine;  S.  Vincenzio  Ferreri  preach- 
ing to  the  people;  and  the  Transfigur^tioi^  by  Paggi. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  painted  by  Pucci !  and  the  cur- 
tain of  the  organ,  by  Gherardini.  In  this  church  are 
buried  two  celebrated  men,  Angelo  Poliziano,  and  Giovanni 
Pico  della  Mirandola;  both  highly  famed  for  their  learn- 
ing; and  the  latter  was  not  only  styled,  ^^  The  phoenix  of 
the  sciences;"  but  called,  by  Scaliger,  ^^  A  prodigy — a  man 
without  a  feult !"— They  both  died  in  1494.  The  Sacristy 
of  S.  Marco  contains  a  statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Antonio 
Novelli !  two  bassi'rilievi,  by  Conti ;  and,  over  the  first 
door,  within  side,  a  picture,  by  Beato  Giovanni  Angelico. 
The  Library  is  rich  in  manuscripts— the  Cloisters  are 
adorned  with  frescos  by  B.  G.  Angetico,  Poccetti,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  Carlo  Dolci,  &c.  and  near  the  garden  is  a 
chapel,  painted  by  Poccetti,  and  now  the  Spezieria^  where 
the  best  essences  in  Florence  are  fabricated. 

The  Church  of  the  &  &  Annunziata  contains  a  fresco  of 
the  Annunciation,  done  by  a  certain  Bartolommeo;  who 
being,  it  is  said,  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  countenance  of 
the  Madonna  properly  seraphic,  fell  asleep,  while  pondering 
over  his  work;  and,  on  waking,  found  it  executed  in  a 
style' Ike: was  unable  to  equal:  upon  which,  he  instantly  ex- 
claimed, ^^  A  miracle,  a  miracle ! " — and  his  countrymen 
were  too  fond  of  miracles  not  to  believe  him ;  although  the 
Madonna's  face  is  by  no  me^ms  so  exquisitely  painted  as  to 
be  attributed  to  a  heavenly  artist.     The  open  Vestibule^ 
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leading  to  the  church,  is  ornamented  with  several  frescos ; 
namely,  a  nativity,  by  Baldovinetti ;  S.  Filippo  Benizzi  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  monastic  life  in  consequence  of  a 
vision,  by  Rosselli ;  S.  Filipino  covering  a  naked  Leper  with 
his  own  shirt,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  S.  Filippo  while  tra^ 
veiling  toward  Modena,  reviled  by  young  men  sitting  under 
a  tree ;  which,  being  struck  with  lightning,  two  of  the  re- 
vilers  are  killed:  this  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  as  are,  S. 
Illippo  delivering  a  young  person  from  an  evil  spirit; — a 
dead  child  restored  to  life,  by  touching  the  garment  which 
covered  the  corpse  of  the  Saint — ^women  and  children 
kneeling  round  a  friar,  who  is  adorned  with  the  relics  of  S. 
{"ilippo's  clothes; — and  seven  lunettes,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  vestibule.  The  marriage  of  the  Madonna,  is  by  Franca- 
bigio ;  the  visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  by  Pontormo ;  and 
the  Assumption,  by  Rossi.  This  Corridor  contains  a  bust 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  Church  of  the  Annunziata  is 
loaded  with  ornaments :  it  contains,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling,  an  Assumption,  by  Volterrano ;  who  likewise  punted 
the  cupola  of  the  Tribuna !  In  the  chapel  which  encloses 
the  miraculous  picture  is  an  altar  adorned  with  silver  basn-- 
relievii  two  silver  candelabra  about  six  feet  high ;  two  large 
silver  statues  of  angels ;  a  dborio  beautifully  worked,  imd  em- 
bellished with  a  head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
a  silver  cornice,  from  which  hangs  a  curtain  of  the  same 
metal:  and  an  immense  number  of  silver  lilies,  and  lamps, 
which  encircle  the  altar.  The  pavement  of  this  ch^iel 
is  porphjrry  and  Egyptian  granite;  and  in  the  adjoining 
Oratory,  whose  walls  are  incrusted  with  agate,  jasper,  and 
other  precious  stones,  is  a  crucifix,  by  Antonio  di  Son  Gallo. 
To  the  left  of  the  great  door  is  a  picture  of  the  last  Judg- 
ment by  Aless.  Allori ;  and  another,  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Stradano:  the  ceiling  and  lunettes  of  the  Chapel  on  this 
side,  at  the  end  of  the  cross,  are  painted  in  fresco  by  Volter- 
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nmo !  and  oontain  a  anions  old  picture,  over  the  altar,  of 
&  Zenobia,  and  other  figures.  In  front  of  the  high-altar 
(whidi  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  silver  ciborio),  are  re* 
cumbent  statues;  the  one  by  Francesco  da  &  Gallo,  the 
other  by  Giovanbatista  Foggini :  and  behind  the  altar  is  a 
Chapel  decorated  after  the  designs,  and  at  the  expense,  of 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  who  was  buried  in  it;  and  whose 
tomb  is  adorned  with  a  crucifix  and  bassi  riliewj  in  bronze, 
executed  by  himself  for  the  Grand-Duke;  by  whom  they 
were  thus  handsomely  and  judiciously  appropriated.  The  , 
ch^)el  contains  a  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Ligozzi ; 
a  Pieta,  by  Passignano ;  a  Nativity,  by  Paggi ;  and  a  Cupo- 
letta  by  Poccetti !  Leading  firora  the  high  altar,  toward  the 
great  door  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  cross  to  that  already 
described,  is  a  Chapel  painted  by  Vincenzio  Meuod :  and 
near  this,  is  the  Chapel  of  Bandinelli,  containing  a  dead 
Christ,  in  marble,  supported  by  Nicodemus ;  the  latter  being 
a  portrait  of  Bandinelli,  by  whom  this  group  was  executed. 
The  curtain  of  the  organ,  representing  the  canonization  of 
S.  Giuliana,  is  by  Roraei.  In  a  Corridor  on  the  left  side 
of  the  church,  is  the  celebrated  fresco  called  Iai  Madonna 
del  SaccoNi  deemed  the  masterpiece  of  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
and  at  which  Buonaroti  and  Titian  are  said  to  have  gazed 
unceasingly.  It  is  recorded  that  the  author  of  this  beautiful 
work  did  it  for  a  sack  of  com,  in  a  time  of  famine.  Here 
are  other  paintings  by  eminent  artists;  and  those  in  the 
Corridor  which  contains  the  Madonna  del  Sacco  were  done 
by  Poccetti;  who  has  represented  the  most  remarkable 
actions  of  the  six  Founders  of  the  Monastery.  Another 
Corridor  contains,  Manetto  preaching  before  S.  Louis  King 
of  France;  and  Innocent  IV,  making  his  nephew  Protector 
of  the  order  of  Servites,  both  by  Rosselli ;  and  die  Madonna 
in  a  car,  by  Salimbeni.  Another  Corridor  exhibits  Alex- 
andte  IV,   giving  Religion  power  to  erect  monasteries 
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throughout  the  world,  by  Rosselli ;  Buonfigliulo  resigning  the 
government  of  tlie  Church,  by  Poccetti ;  three  other  paint- 
ings, by  Salimbeni ;  and,  on  the  ceiling,  small  portraits  of 
illustrious  Servites.  The  Refectory  is  adorned  with  a  fresco, 
by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  leading  to 
the  Noviziato,  is  a  Pieta^  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  deemed  one 
of  his  best  works :  this  great  Painter  was  buried  in  the  open 
Vestibule  before  the  church. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  particu- 
larly deserves  notice,  on  account  of  the  Neri-Chapel,  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Court  leading  to  the  church.  The 
altar-piece  of  this  chapel  is  by  Passignano ;  and  its  cupoletta 
contains  the  ckefrd'cBuvre  of  Poccetti,  representing  the  man- 
sions of  the  Blessed !  M  In  the  church  is  a  magnificent 
Capella-maggiore^  incrusted  with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  twelve  columns  of  Sicilian  jasper,  whose 
capitals  and  bases  are  of  bronze  gilt  Here  rest  the  remains 
(^  S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  surrounded  with  bassi-- 
rilievi  of  bronze  gilt  (expressing  the  most  memorable 
actions  of  her  life),  and  four  marble  statues,  representing 
her  most  conspicuous  virtues ;  namely,  piety,  sweetness, 
penitence,  and  religion.  Sweetness,  with  the  lamb  and  dove, 
and  Religion  with  a  veil,  ar^  particularly  worth  notice; 
especially  the  latter;  the  features  through  the  veil  being 
finely  expressed.  The  cupola  is  by  Pietro  Dandini;  and 
the  other  paintings,  by  Ciro  Ferri  and  Luca  Giordano.  On 
the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  a  Chapel  adorned  with  frescos, 
by  Sorbolini,  a  Uving  artist;  and  on  the  left  another  Chapel, 
likewise  painted  in  fresco,  by  Catani,  a  living  artist.  This 
church  also  contains  a  fine  crucifix  in  wood,  by  Buontalend ; 
and  the  curtain  of  the  organ,  done  by  G.  B.  Cipriani,  who 
has  lefl'  no  other  work  in  Florence,  represents  S.  Maria 
Maddalena  receiving  the  communion  from  the  hand  of  our 
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Saviour !  The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right,  near  the  great 
door,  contains  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Romolo,  by  Carlo 
Fortelli ;  said  to  be  the  only  picture  he  ever  painted ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  are,  the  Visitation,  by 
Gbirlandajo ;  Christ  in  the  garden,  by  Santi  di  Tito— and 
the  coronation  of  the  Madonna,  by  Angelico !  The  Chapter- 
room  and  Refectory  of  the  Monastery,  to  which  this  church 
belongs,  are  embellished  with  the  works  of  Perugino, 
RaffielUno  del  Garbo,  and  other  celebrated  artists. 

The  Chteaa  di  Santa  Croce,  built  about  the  year  1294, 
by  Amolfo,  and  afterward  repaired  by  Vasari,  is  a  vast 
edifice,  better  calculated  to  promote  religious  contemplation 
than  any  odier  church  at  Florence.  Over  the  middle-door 
of  the  fa9ade,  is  a  statue,  in  bronze,  by  Donatello— and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Buona- 
roti;  who  was  bom,  at  Chiusi,  near  Arezzo,  in  1474,  and 
died,  at  Rome,  in  1563;  but  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany, 
jealous  that  Rome  should  have  the  honour  oS  providing  a 
grave  for  this  great  and  good  man,  ordered  his  body  to  be 
removed  thence,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 
The  &mily  of  Buonaroti  was  noble:  and  Michael  Angelo's 
parents  were  averse  to  his  becoming  an  artist;  which  they 
deemed  derogatory  to  nobility :  he,  however,  by  unceasing 
importunities,  at  length  prevailed  upon  them  to  let  him 
follow  his  natural  genius.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Archi- 
tecture, are  represented,  in  mournful  attitudes,  sitting 
beneath  the  tomb  of  their  Favourite;  whose  bust  rests  upon 
a  sarcophagus :  and  a  small  painting,  done  by  Buonaroti, 
|s  introduced  among  the  ornaments  at  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  statue  of  Sculpture,  by  Cioli,  is  ill  done; 
Architecture,  by  Giovanni  deir  Opera,  is  more  happily 
executed ;  and  Painting,  by  G.  Batista  del  Cavaliere,  better 
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gdll:  the  bust  of  Buonaroti  is  by  the  last-named  artist*. 
The  second  tomb,  on  this  side,  is  that  of  Filippo  Buona- 
roti, the  antiquary — the  third,  that  of  Pietro  Michelli, 
called,  by  Linnaeus,  "  The  lynx  of  botany" — ^the  fourth, 
that  of  Vittorio  Alfieri,  by  Canova :  who  has  represented 
Italy  mourning  over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  poet;  which  is 
adorned  ^ith  masks,  Ijrres,  laurel-wreaths,  and  a  head  of 
Alfieri,  in  basso-rUievo.  The  Florentines  are  not  pleased 
with  the  shape  of  this  monument;  neither  do  they  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  figure  of  Italy  is  draped :  and  this 
last  circumstance^  united  with  the  late  public  revolutions, 
gave  birth  to  the  following  yet/  cTesprit: 

**  Canova  questa  volta  Tha  sbagliata 
Fe  ritalia  vestita  ed  d  spogliata." 

The  fifth  monument,  on  this  side,  is  that  of  Machiavelli ; 
erected  266  years  after  his  death,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Literati.  The  sixth  monument  is  that  of  Lanzi;  near 
which  is  an  Annunciation,  in  marble,  by  Donatello.  The 
eighth  monument  is  that  of  Leonardo  Bruni,  Aretino,  the 
Historian ;  which  bears  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  purport ; 
«*  Since  Leonard  died.  History  ^mourns.  Eloquence  is 
mute;  and  it  is  said  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin 
Muses  can  refrain  from  tears.''  The  ninth  monument  is 
that  of  Nardini,  a  famous  Musician ;  and  the  tenth  that  of 


*  Buonaroti,  when  an  infant^  was  put  out  to  nurse  at  the 
village  of  Settignano,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Florence; 
and  where  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  stone-cutters  and  sculp- 
tors; his  nurse's  husband  followed  the  latter  occupation;  so 
that  the  child's  passion  for  this  art  seems  to  have  been  sucked 
in  with  his  milk. 
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an  equally  famous  architect,  Pio  Fantoni  of  Fiesole.  The 
CasteUani-Chapel  contains  a  picture  of  the  last  Supper  by 
Vaaari ;  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Cav.  Vanni ;  and 
another  to  that  of  M.  B.  Skotnicki;  representing  Grief  as 
a  recumbent  female  figure,  veiled,  and  lying  on  a  sarco- 
phagus,  which  exhibits  a  pallet,  brushes,  and  an  unstrung 
lyre.  This  monument  is  by  Ricci,  now  a  distinguished 
artist;  but,  not  long  since,  a  peasant  on  the  Marchese 
Corsi's  estate,  near  Florence.  The  Baroncelli-CSiapel 
contains  paintings,  on  the  walls,  by  Taddeo-Gaddi ;  and, 
over  the  altar,  a  picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna, 
&C.  by  Giotto.  The  Riccardi-Chi^l  contains  good 
paintings,  by  Passignano,  Rosselli,  and  Giovanni  di  San 
Giovanni.  Behind  the  high-altar  are  paintings,  by  Agnolo 
Gaddi,  representing  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  *•  The 
Mccolini-Chapel,  built  after  the  design  of  Antoiiio  Dosio, 
and  beautifully  incrusted  with  rare  marbles,  contains  fine 
pictures  by  Aless.  Allori;  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  by 
Francavilla  !  and  a  cupola,  painted  in  fresco  by  Volterrano, 
the  four  sibyls  in  the  angles  of  which  are  chefs-d^ceuwein 
This  quarter  of  the  church  likewise  contains  a  celebrated 
crudfix,  by  Donatello;  together  with  pictures  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Ligozzi ;  the  Trinity,  by 

*  The  history  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  is  as  follows. 
In  356,  Saint  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine»  being  at 
Jerusalem,  ordered  the  Temple  of  Venus,  which  profaned  that 
sacred  spot,  to  be  destroyed  $  in  doing  which,  remains  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  were  discovered ;  and  likewise  three  crosses : 
it  seemed,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  three 
was  that  whereon  our  Saviour  suffered ;  till  a  learned  prelate 
took  them  all  to  the  habitation  of  a  dying  lady,  placing  her  first 
on  one^  then  on  another,  and  then  on  the  third,  which  she  no 
sooner  touched  than  the  illness  left  her. 
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Cigoli  I  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Vasari ! 
Leading  toward  the  great  door,  and  opposite  to  the  monu- 
ments already  described,  are  the  following :  First,  the  tomb 
of  Cocchio— -second,  tliat  of  Carlo  Mazzopini — third,  that 
of  Carlo  Marzuppini,  Aretino,  finely  executed  by  Desiderio 
da  Settignano— fourth,  that  of  Lami,  by  Foggini — fifth, 
that  of  Pompeio-Josephi  Signorinio,  by  Ricci;  who  has 
adorned  this  sarcophagus  with  a  beautiful  recumbent  figure 
of  Philosophy ;  whose  countenance  expresses  deep  sorrow. 
Near  this  tomb  is  a  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Santi  di 
Tito ;  togetj^er  with  the  monument  of  the  great  and  much 
injured  Galileo ;  erected,  by  order  of  "Viviani,  his  pupil* 
The  bust  of  Galileo  is  by  Foggini.  History  tells  us  that 
Galileo  was  at  first  interred  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce 
{which  is  unconsecrated  ground);  because  he  lay  under 
suspicion  of  heresy,  on 'account  of  his  philosophical  dis- 
coveries :  nay,  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  family  of  Nelli 
( Viviani's  executors)  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave 
to  remove  his  bones  into  the  church,  almost  a  century  after 
his  decease.  Beyond  this  tomb  is  that  of  Filicajo.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  church  is  a  painting  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
Aless.  AUori !  and  the  pulpit  merits  notice,  as  it  was 
^executed  by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The  Sacristy  contains 
curious  pictures,  in  fresco,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi ;  and,  in  the 
Monastery  of  Santa  Croce,  are  paintings  by  Cimabue  and 
Giotto. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo^  built  at  the  expense  of  a  lady, 
named  Juliana,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  consecrated  in  392,  and  rebuilt  in  14-25,  by 
Brunellesco,  contains  a  high-altar  of  beautiful  Florentine 
work,  done  by  command  of  the  Grand -Duke  Leopoldo, 
and  designed  for  the  Chapel  of  Medicis :  and,  above  this 
altar,  are  a  crucifix,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  a  Madonna, 
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by  Buonaroti ! !  and  S.  John,  by  one  of  hia  schdan.  The 
church  likewise  contains  the  tomb  of  Cosimo  Pater  Patrugs 
two  pulpits  adorned  with  bronze  bassi'Telievi,  by  Dona- 
tello ;  and  a  ciborio  of  marble^  together  with  an  InfimU 
Jesus,  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano. 

THe  new  Sacristy^  or  CapeUa  di  Principiy  designed  by 
Baonaroti,  contains  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
Duke  of  Nemours,  and  brother  to  Leo  X ;  ornamented 
with  a  statue  of  the  Duke;  a  recumbent  figure  of  Day ! ! 
and  another  of  Night ! !  all  by  Buonaroti^— the  tomb  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino ;  ornamented'  with  a 
statue  of  that  Prince;  together  with  a  recumbent  figure  of 
Twilight,  and  another  of  Day-break,  all  by  Buonaroti ! 
and  here  likewise,  by  the  same  great  master,  is  a  group  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  which,  if  finished,  might,  according 
to  appearance,  have  proved  the  finest  of  his  works ! ! 

7^  old  Sacristy^  built  by  Brunellesco,  contains  a  por- 
phyry tomb,  with  bronze  ornaments,  made  to  enclose  the 
remains  of  Pietro  and  Giovanni,  sons  of  Cosimo,  Pater 
Patriie^  by  Verrocchio. 

T7ie  CapeUa  de?  Medici^  adjoining  to  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  was  b^un  in  1604,  by  Ferdinando  I,  after  his 
own  design.  Three  hundred  workmen  were,  for  a  con« 
riderable  time,  employed  upon  this  builduig:  but,  latterly, 
the  number  has  been  lessened :  and  we  have  already  seen 
the  ducal  family  of  Medicis  extinct;  nay,  perhaps,  may  see 
the  Dukedom  itself  annihilated,  ere  the  finishing  stroke  be 
given  to  this  magnificent  mausoleum  of  its  Princes.  The 
building  is  octangular;  and  the  walls  are  beautifiiUy  in- 
crusted  with  almost  every  kind  of  precious  marble.  Six 
aides  of  the  octagon  are  embeUished  with  sarcophagi  of 
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Egyptian  and  oriental  granite ;  made  after  the  designs  of 
Buonaroti;  and  two  of  them  enriched  with  cushions  of  red 
jasper,  which  bear  regal  crowns  of  great  value.  Here, 
likewise,  are  two  statues,  in  bronze,  one  of  which  is  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  the  other  by  Pietro  Tacca.  The 
sarcophagi  are  mere  ornaments ;  the  bodies  of  tlie  Princes 
being  placed  perpendicularly  under  them,  in  a  subterranean 
repository. 

llie  Cappella  de'  Medici  may  be  seen  daily,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Mediceo-Latirenziana  Library,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  apartments  of  its  kind  in  Europe^  was  built,  under 
the  direction  of  Buonaroti;  by  whom  the  designs  for  the 
pavement  also  were  executed.  The  windows  are  beauti- 
fully painted  in  arabesque  by  Raphael's  scholars;  and  the 
manuscripts,  which  compose  this  library,  are  well  arranged, 
highly  valuable,  and  several  of  them  finely  illuminated. 
Here  are^  a  Virgil  of  the  third  century,  written  in  capitals 
— an  old  Testament  of  the  twelfth  century — the  celebrated 
Fisan  Pandect  of  the  sixth  century — the  psalms  of  David  of 
the  eleventh  century — a  prayer-book  beautifully  illuminated 
^^  missal,  painted  by  the  school  of  Pietro  Perugino — ^a 
copy  of  Dante,  written  only  twenty-two  years  after  his 
death— a  Livy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  beautiftilly  il- 
luminated—the geography  of  Ptolomy  (of  the  fifteenth 
century)— the  Decdmerone  of  Boccaccio,  written  two  years 
before  his  death — ^a  Homer  of  the  fifteenth  century — a 
Horace  with  Petrarca's  own  hand-writing  in  it— a  cele- 
brated Syriac  manuscript— the  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^ 

&C&C, 

This   Library  is  usually  open   to   the  public,    except 
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dnring  the  vacation,  and  on  festivals.     A  trifling  fise  in  ex- 
pected, by  the  Sub-Librarian,  for  attending  Travelers. 

T^e  Ckiesa  di  Santa  Maria  NovellOj  commenced  in  1279, 
by  two  Domenican  Monks,  was  so  much  admired  by  Buo- 
naroti,  that  he  used  to  call  it  his  Sposa.     Over  the  middle 
door,  on  the  inside,  is  a  crucifix,  by  Giotto— and,  to  the 
right,  are  the  following  pictures ;  an  Annunciation,  by  Santi 
di  Tito — a  Nativity,  by  Naldini ! — ^and  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.     Here,  likewise,  aVe  the  tomb 
of  Villana  dei  Botti,  by  Settignano !  and  a  painting  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Cimabue^  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
work  he  ever  did  in  Florence*;  and  near  the  latter  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Giuliano  Bugiardini;  se- 
veralof  the  figures  in  which  picture  were  designed  by  Buona- 
roti.     This  part  of  the  church  also  contains  a  Madonna, 
in  marble,  bjr  Benedetto  da  Majano.    In  the  choir,  behind 
the  high-altar,  are  paintings  representing  the  lives  of  the 
Madonna  and  S.  John  Baptist,  all  by  Ghirlandajo;  they 
comprize  portraits  of  the  Painter  himself,  and  of  several 
of  his  most  illustrious  Contemporaries ;  among  whom  are 
Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.     The  high- 
altar  was  erected  in  1604 ;  and  the  altar-piece  is  by  Sabatelli. 
The  adjacent  Chapel  contains  a  crucifix  done  by  Brunel- 
lesco,  for  the  famous  Countess  who  lived  with  Donatello. 
In  the  next  Chapd  is  a  picture  of  Christ  raising  the  dead, 
by  Agnolo  Bron^ino;  and  a  ceiling  by  the  same  artist: 
the  tombs  and  bassirrilieoi  in  this  chapel  are  by  Giovanni 
dell'  Opera.    A  Chapel  on  the  top  of  some  steps,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  to  that  wherdb  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue 
is  placed,  contains  paintkigs  by  Andrea  and  Bernardo  Or- 
cagna;  who  have  represented  Hell  in  one  part,  and  Heaven 

*  This  is  in  a  Chapel  to  which  you  enter  by  steps. 
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in  another  !  This  church  likewise  contains,  on  one  of  its 
pillars,  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Peter,  by  Cigoli ;  and  a  fine 
paintmg  of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  Aless.  AUori.  The 
paintings  over  tlie  door  of  the  Campanile  are  by  BufFal- 
macco;  and  tlie  adjoining  Monastery  contains  several  va- 
luable frescos  by  old  Masters;  among  which  there  is  said  to 
be  a  portrait  of  Laura  *.  . 

The  Chiesa  d^Orsanmichele  is  esteemed  for  its  architec- 
ture ;  and  was  built  by  Giotto  and  Taddeo  Gaddi,  as  the 
market  for  grain.  On  the  outside  are  several  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, namely ;  Saints  Matthew,  Stephen,  and  John  Baptist, 
by  Ghiberti ;  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Baccio  da  Monte- 
lupo ;  Saints  Peter,  Mark,  and  George,  by  Donatello  (the 
last  is  deemed  particularly  fine) ;  S.  Philip  the  Apostle,  S. 
Eligio,  and  four  other  Saints  in  one  group,  by  Nanni  d' An- 
tonio; S.  Thomas,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio;  S.  Luke,  in 
bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna !  and  another  statue  of  that 
Apostle,  by  Mino  da  Piesole.  The  inside  of  this  church 
contains  sculpture,  by  the  Revivers  of  the  art. 

The  Chiesa  di  San  Spirito,  built  by  Brunellesco,  is,  in 
point  of  architecture,  the  finest  church  at  Florence.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance-door  is  a  copy,  by  Nanni  di  Baccio,  of 
Buonaroti's  PietOy  in  S.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  picture  of  our 
Saviour  driving  the  Profane  firom  the  Temple,  is  by  Stra- 
dano — the  stoning  of  S.  Stephen,  by  Passignano — and 
the  group,  in  marble,  of  the  Arch- Angel  Raphael  and 
Tobias,  by  Giovanni  Baratta.  The  second  picture,  to  the 
right  of  this  group,  is  by  Filippo  Lippi — the  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  Catherine,  by  the  same  au- 

*  Tlic  Spezieria  i)f  Santa  Maria  Novella  is  celebratecl  for 
perfumes,  medicines,  &c. 
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thor — ^ancl  the  Virgin  appearing  to  S.  Bernardo,  is  a  fine 
copy  of  a  work  of  Perugino's.  The  picture,  representing 
several  Martyrs,  is  by  Aless.  Allori — that,  representing  the 
Woman  taken  in  adultery,  is  by  the  same  author — and  the 
beatified  Chiara  da  Montefalcone  receiving  the  communion 
from  our  Saviour,  is  by  Vignali.  The  Altar  of  the  holy 
sacrament  contains  fine  sculpture,  by  Andrea  Contucd,  da 
Monte  San  Savino !  near  this,  is  a  picture,  by  Ghirlandajo, 
of  our  Saviour  bearing  his  cross ! — and  the  Transfiguration, 
by  Pietro  di  Cosimo.  Returning  to  the  nave,  in  the  first 
Chapel,  is  a  picture  by  Agnolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ  appear- 
ing to  the  Magdalene;  and,  next  to  this,  is  the  Madonna,  S. 
Sebastiano,  &c.;  by  Petrucci;  copied  from  a  work  of  Rosso's. 
Beyond  the  organ  is  &  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and  other 
Saints,  by  Ghirlandajo;  and,  near  this,  is  a  statue  of  our 
Saviour  holding  his  cross,  by  Taddeo  Landini,  from  the 
original  of  Buonaroti,  at  Rome.  The  Capella-maggiore, 
by  MicJielozzi,  is  beautiful  in  point  of  architecture,  richly 
incrusted  with  precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with  statues 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John.  The  roof  of  the  Vestibule  to  the 
Sacristy  is  one  single  block  of  stone.  The  Sacristy  contains 
an  altar-piece,')  by  Filippo  Lippi,  of  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  Angels,  and  Saints ! !  and  a  painting  over  the  door, 
by  Poccetti,  of  S.  Agostino,  and  an  Angel,  in  the  form  of  a 
child  !  The  architecture  of  the  sacristy  is  particularly  fine ; 
and  that  of  the  Campanile  much  admired. 

Ija  Chiesa  del  Carmine^  b^un  in  1268,  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed, by  fire;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  accident,  re- 
paired, not  many  years  since.  The  ceiling  and  cupola  were 
painted  by  Stagi  and  Romei :  subjects — ^the  most  renowned 
Characteris  of  the  old  and  new  Testament — the  Prophet 
Elias  conveyed  to  Heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire — the  Madonna 
putting  the  vol  upon  S.  Maria  Maddalena  de*  Pazzi — the 
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beatified  Angelo  Mazzingfai  ia  glory— and  the  ascensioii  of 
our  Saviour  into  Heaven.  On  the  right  side  of  the  entrance^ 
door  is  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  with  the  Ma- 
donna and  Magdalene  standing  near,  by  Yasari — a  Pieti 
by  Antonio  Guidotti ;  and  a  picture  of  S.  Jacopo,  by  Lo- 
renzo Lippi !  The  Cappella  della  S.  S.  Vergine  del  Car- 
mine was  painted  by  Masolino  da  Panicale,  and  Masaccio 
his  disciple^  the  first  person  who  attained  perfection  in  the 
revived  art ;  but,  as  he  died  young,  his  work  was  finished 
by  Filippo  Lippi,  the  son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Buonaroti,  and 
Raphael,  are  supposed  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of 
their  knowledge  from  the  study  of  these  excellent  paintings ; 
which  represent  the  life  of  S.  Peter.  In  the  choir  is  a 
tomb,  by  Benedetto  di  Rovezzano.  The  curtain  of  the  organ 
(which  is  one  of  the  best  instruments  at  Florence)  repre- 
sents the  Madonna  giving  the  sacred  habit  to  Simon  Stock; 
and  was  painted  by  RomeL  But  the  most  striking  thing 
here,  is  the  Corsini-Chapel,  magnificently  incrusted  with 
rare  marbles,  and  containing  the  sarcophagus  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini,  adorned  with  silver  bassi-^lievi!  Over  the  altar  is 
an  aU(MrilievOj  representing  S.  Andrea  Corsini  (who,  firom 
a  Monk,  became  Bishop  of  Fiesole),  ascending  into  Heaven : 
this  is  by  G.  B.  Foggini ;  and,  above  it,  is  God  the  Father 
in  glory,  by  Marcellini.  On  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  two 
marble  aUi-rUievi^  by  Foggini;  the  <Hie  representing  the 
Saint  reading  hb  first  mass,  and  the  Madonna  appearing, 
and  saying ;  ^^  Thou  art  my  Servant;  I  have  chosen  thee ; 
and  in  thee  will  I  be  glorified :"  the  other  representing  bis 
descent  from  Heaven  to  assist  the  Florentines  in  the  battle 
of  Anghiari !  I !  The  Cupoletta  was  painted  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano. To  the  right  of  this  chapel  is  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  G.  D.  Ferretti,  under  a  Cupoletta  painted  by 
Romei :  and,  on  that  side  of  the  nave  not  already  described. 
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k  a  pictare  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  dci  Pazzi  receiving  the 
▼eil  from  the  Madonna,  by  Fabbrini— a  Nativity,  by  Gam- 
bacdani — an  Annunciation,  by  Poccetti—and  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  copied,  by  Viligiardi,  from  the  celebrated 
picCoiie  of  Gregorio  Pagani.  The  monastery,  to  which  this 
church  belongs,  contains  frescos  by  Vasari,  Poccetti,  &c. 

La  Ckiesa  di  S.  Trinitd  contains  a  Nativity,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo — a  Pietd,  by  Angelico  I — a  Chapel  belonging  to  the 
Sassetti-&mily,  representing,  in  fresco,  the  life  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco of  Assisi,  by  Ghirlandajo ! — two  pictures  in  the  Cap- 
pella  degli  Usimbardi;  one  representing  S*  Peter  sinking, 
by  Cristofiino  Allcri!— the  other  S.  Peter  receiving  the 
keys  of  Heaven,  by  Empoli !— with  frescos,  above,  by  Gio» 
vanni  di  San  Giovanni — a  modem  painting  of  S.  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  in  the  act  of  pardoning  an  Enemy,  by  Francesco 
Corsi — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by  Rosselli — ^and  an 
Annmicialion,  by  Empoli,  placed  under  a  cupoletta,  finely 
painted  by  Poccetti.  The  Statue  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena, 
between  the  entrance^doors,  was  begun  by  Settignano,  and 
finished  by  Benedetto  da  Majano !  The  Refectory  waa 
painted  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  and  Ferrucci. 

Zm  Chiesa  di  S.  Ambrogio  contains  a  Chapel  adorned 
with  sculpture,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole;  and  paintings,  repre- 
salting  the  miracle  of  the  Cross,  by  Cosimo  Rosselli ! !  The 
picture  in  the  Cappella  del  Rosario  is  by  Passignano;  and 
the  small  fresco,  representuig  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  S.  Anne^-is  by  Masaccio ! ! 

The  Church  of  S.  Gaetano  contains  the  best  Organ  at 
Florence^  and  some  good  pictures:  the  Cfiurch  qfOgnie^ 
santij  likewise,  contains  good  pictures ;  and  the  Coneervon 
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torio  di  Ripoli,  in  Via  delta  Scala,  merits  the  attention  of 
Travellers  who  have  time  to  sjiare. 

Tke  realeAccademia  delle  belle  Artii  founded  by  the  Grand- 
Duke,  Leopoldo,  is  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  same 
hours  with  the  Gallery ;  and  highly  merits  notice,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  liberality  of  the  institution,  which  gives  all 
possible  encouragement  to  rising  Genius,  but  likewise  as  it 
contains  excellent  casts  of  the  Baptistery-doors,  and  most 
of  the  fine  statues  hitherto  discovered  in  Italy.  Here  is  a 
noble  apartment,  fitted  up  with  drawings,  &c. ;  for  the  use 
of  young  Painters;  other  noble  apartments,  containing  every 
necessary  accommodation  for  those  who  are  further  ad- 
vanced; a  gallery,  containing  paintings  and  sketches,  by 
celebrated  Masters ;  among  which  is  a  valuable  picture  by 
Angelico,  another  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  of  the 
repose  in  Egypt;  and  a  beautiful  head  of  our  Saviour,  \}j 
Carlo  Dolci.  This  Academy  likewise  contains  Schools  for 
Architecture,  practical  Mechanics,  &c.;  and  here,  also,  the 
Florentine  work  in  pieiri  durij  called  Opera  di  commessoy 
is  made. 

Not  &r  hence  are  Cloisters  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  suppressed  company  of  S.  Giovanni  Batista;  but  are 
now  in  custody  of  the  Academy,  where  the  key  is  always 
kept:  these  Cloisters,  commonly  called  V Oratorio  dello 
ScalzOy  contain  fresco-paintings  of  the  life  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  all  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  except  two,  which  were 
done  by  Francabigio.  At  the  entrance  of  the  court  are 
figures  repretonting  Faith  and  Hope;  and,  on  the  sides  of 
the  opposite  door,  Charity,  and  Justice,  all  by  Andrea.  The 
history  of  S.  John  commences  with  Zachaxias  becoming 
dumb,  on  account  of  his  incredulity.     Second  painting. 
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Mary  yisitiiig  Elu^beth— third,  Elizabeth  brought  to  bed 
— fourth,  2kicbaria8  blessiDg  S.  Jchn,  who  departs  for  the 
desert;  (this  is  by  Francabigio)— fifth,  S.  John  meeting  our 
Saviour,  as  the  Jatter  returns  from  Egypt;  (likewise  by 
Prancabigio)— sixth,  iixe  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  S. 
John — seventh,  S.  John  preaching  in  the  desert — eighth,  the 
converted  Jews  xreoeiving  baptism — ^ninth,  S.  John  carried 
before  Herod — ^tenth,  Herod's  supper  and  dance — eleventh, 
the  decapitation  of  S.  John — twelfth,  Herodius's  daughter 
with  the  head  of  S.  John.  It  is  recorded  that  Andrea 
del  Sarto  recdved,  for  each  of  these  fi'escos,  only  twenty 
livres*;  though  many  of  them  are  exquisitely  fine:  they 
will,  however,  shortly  be  obliterated  by  the  humidity  of 
their  situation,  unless  restored  in  the  manner  now  practised 
at  Romef. 

The  Palazzo^Gerini  is  adorned  with  valuable  pictures; 
though  the  finest  part  of  this  collection  has  been  recently 
sold.  Among  those  which  remain  axe-^rst  room*-*Charity, 
by  Cignani;  and  Hagar  in  the  desert,  by  Rosselli.  Second 
room-^ead  of  a  young  Female,  by  Corregio !  T^ird  room 
— ^four  heads,  by  Nogari,  and  two  pictures,  by  Bassano. 
Fourth  room — a  landscape,  by  Both;  ditto  by  Swanevelt, 
and  ditto  by  Paul  Brill!  Fifth  room — Prometheus,  by 
Salvator  Rosa!!  head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Stradano;  head 
of  a  Female^  by  Carlo  Dolci !  Seventh  room — Two  land- 
scapes, by  Both.  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guercino!  and  the 
Assumption,  by  Carlo  Maratta.    Eighth  room — our  Saviour 

*  Fifteen  shiUings. 

f  The  person  who  unlocks  the  door  of  the  Oratorio  dello 
Scalzo  expects  two  pauls  for  his  trouble ;  and  the  person  who 
attends  Travellers  round  the  Royal  Academy  likewise  expects, 
fiom  two  to  three  pauls^  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  party. 
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in  the  fBepolchre^  by  Tiarini  I  a  dead  Nun,  by  Vanni ;  a 
little  picture^  by  Rubens !  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
S.  John,  by  one  of  the  Caracci  Family;  two  little  pictures, 
by  Peter  Neff  1  and  two  small  landscapes,  by  Vemet  The 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  other  figures,  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo.  A  portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by  himself;  a  pea- 
sant playing  on  a  wind-instrument,  by  Murillo.  A  Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael;  a  portrait  of  a  Woman  with  a  veil,  by 
Santi  di  Tlto^  and  an  old  Man  with  a  Child  in  his  arms,  by 
Guidolll 

Tk^  Palazza-Biccardi,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Medici 
fiunily,  is  a  fine  building.  The  Gallery  contains  a  cdling 
beautifully  painted  by  Luca  Criordano;  the  ceiling  of  the 
Library  is  by  the  same  master;  and  the  collection  of  m»» 
nuscripts  and  printed  books  is  valuable. 

Tie  Palazz(hCorsini  is  adorned  with  some  good  paint- 
ings. 

2^  PalazzO'Mozzi,  near  the  Ponte  a  la  Gracie^  contains 
fine  paintings,  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

Hie  Palaxxo-Buonarotiy  in  Via  OAibeUina^  is  interest- 
ing, from  having  been  the  residence  of  so  great  a  man;  and 
likewise  from  containing  some  r^oiains  of  his  works. 

The  PalazzO'Strozzi  is  a  fine  piece  of  Tuscan  architec- 
ture. 

The  PalazzO'Uguccionij  built  afler  the  design  of  Buo- 
naroti,  contains  a  painting,  by  Ferino  del  Vaga,  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  sea ! 
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7%^  Ccisa  dei  Paoeri^  in  Via  dei  Malamtenti,  which  owes 
its  establishment  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  an  immense 
edifice,  capable  of  lodging  three  thousand  persons,  who,  in 
great  measure^  maintain  themselves;  by  making  caps,  or 
rather  Phiygian  bonnets,  for  the  Mediterranean  Mariners; 
ribbcms^  doth,  carpets,  Sec  &c.  There  are  work-shops  of 
filmost  every  description  in  the  house;  and  the  present 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  much  to  his  honour,  supports 
and  benefits  this  benevolent  and  useful  institution;  which 
has  completely  cleared  Florence  of  the  innumerable  tnx^ 
of  Mendicants  by  whom  it  was  formerly  infested. 

T%e  Spedale  di  Banifazio,  or  great  Hospital,  near  the 
Porta  San-Grallo,  receives  Lunatics,  and  Persons  afflicted 
with  chronic  disorders;  and  is  spacious,  clean,  and  airy. 
The  Sick  appear  to  be  comfortably  lodged  and  well  at- 
tended: but  the  funds  belonging  to  this  charity  are  not 
sufficiendy  ample  to  supply  convalescent  Patients  with  a 
prc^>er  quanti^  of  nourishment.  Detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  building  are  excellent  apartments  for  Lunatics; 
iBomewhat  less  care,  however,  seems  to  be  taken  of  these 
unhappy  creatures,  than  of  others. 

THe  Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuaoa  contains  upward 
of  a  thousand  beds;  and  the  Patients  are  extremely  well 
attended* 

The  Spedale  degC  Innocenii  usually  contains  three  thou- 
sand Children;  who  have  not,  however,  a  sufficient  number 
of  nurses :  and  the  custom  of  binding  up  every  new  bom 
in&nt  in  swaddling  clothes,  frequently  distorts  the  limbs; 
nay  sometimes  produces  mortification  and  death* 

The  Column  of  Saravezza-marblcy  in  Via  Momana,  was 

l2 
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erected  by  Cosimo  I,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Marciano 
— the  Granite  Columtij  near  Ponte  Santa  Trinitdj  was 
aken  from  Antoninus's  Baths,  at  Rome,  and  erected  at 
Florence  by  Cosimo  I,  in  memory  of  the  conquest  of 
Siena:  there  is,  on  its  summit,  a  figure  of  Justice,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  following  proverb :  *^  Justice,  at  Florence, 
is  too  high  to  be  reached" — ike  Column  near  the  Baptistery^ 
in  the  Piazza  del  Duomoj  was  erected  to  record  a  miracle^ 
relative  to  the  corpse  of  S.  Zanobi,  a  Florentine  prelate. 

The  bronze  Wild-Boar  in  the  Mercato-nuaoOj  is  a  copy,  by 
Pietro  Tacca,  of  the  famous  antique  in  the  Gallery  de' 
Medici.  The  Pedestal  adorned  mth  bassi^-rilievi  in  marble^ 
which  stands  near  the  entrance  of  the  church  qfS*  Lorenzo^ 
was  done  by  Bandinelli;  and  represents  Giovanni  dei 
Medid,  &ther  of  Cosimo  I,  with  prisoners  and  spoils. 
The  Group  of  Hercules  killing  the  Centaur  Nessus,  which 
stands  near  the  Ponte^Vecchio^  is  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ! ! 
^tke  Piazza  del  Annunziata  contains  an  equestrian  Statue 
of  Ferdinando  I.  Ooer  the  Porta  San-Gallo  is  a  fresco- 
painting,  by  Ghirlandajo;  and,  just  beyond  the  gate,  s 
magnificent  triumphal  Arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I,  when  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany.  On  the 
outside  of  a  house^  near  the  Porta  Bomana,  is  a  fresco,  by 
Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  representing  the  city  of  Flo« 
rence,  under  the  form  of  a  woman  clothed  in  royal  robes, 
and  the  other  cities  of  Tuscany  as  females  paying  homage 
to  their  queen. 

The  Ponte  Santa  Trinitd^  built  by  Ammannati,  is  re- 
markably elegant. 

Florence  contains  th^ee  theatres,  the  Pergola^  or  opera^ 
hous^  a  beautiful  edifice,  well  secured  from  fire;  and  ori- 
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ginally  built  after  the  design  of  Pietro  Tacca— the  Coca- 
mero^  smaller  than  the  Pergola — and  the  Teatro  Nuaoo. 

The  Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  and  the  Sculpture  in 
alabaster,  of  the  Brothers  Pisani,  in  the  Prato^  and  of  Bar- 
tolini,  in  Via  deUa  Scala,  are  much  admired.  This  country 
likewise  produces  a  sort  of  marble  which  splits  almost  like 
slate ;  and,  when  polished,  the  variations  of  its  ydlow  and 
brown  veins  represent  trees,  landscapes,  and  ruins  of  old 
walls  and  castles:  several  petrifactions  are  also  found  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

A  long  residence  at  Florence  is  deemed  injurious  to  the 
sight;  owing^  perhaps,  to  that  glare  which  proceeds  from 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  white  houses;  and  likewise  to 
the  to^  which  prevail  here  in  winter. 

This  dty  boasts  the  honour  of  having  given  education 
to  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Gorilla  the  celebrated  7m- 
praoisatrice^  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  Americo  Vespucci 
(whose  voyages  to,  and  discoveries  in  the  new  world  ob- 
tained him  the  honour  of  calling  America  by  his  own 
iiame),-Machiavelli,  Galileo,  Buonaroti,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  distinguished  artists  than  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

The  Accademia  delta  Oiisca^  which  has,  for  a  length  of 
years,  been  established  at  Florence,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description :  and  this  academy  is  now  united  with  two 
others,  namely,  the  Fiorentinay  and  the  Apatisti,  under  the 
name  oiReale  Accademia  Fiorentina. 

There  are  several  good  hotels  at  Florence*;  and  the 

*  //  PdHcano,  kept  by  Gasparini,  is  an  excellent  inn^  where 
dinners  are  belter  cooked  and  more  comfortably  served  than  at 
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markets  are  constantly  well  stored  with  excellent  eatables, 
fish  excepted;  which  is  never  fresh,  but  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  The  Florence  wine  is  good  and  wholesome; 
the  water  much  otherwise,  except  that  which  comes  from 
Fiesole,  and  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza-Santa 
Croce,  and  the  Palazzo-Pitti.  It  is  remarkable^  however, 
that  all  the  Florence  water,  when  analysed,  appears  whole- 
some ;  and  consequently  it  seems  probable  that  the  noxious 
quality  may  proceed  from  copper  vases  in  which  it  is 
drawn,  and  usually  suffered  to  stand;  though  large  glass 
bottles,  secured  by  a  case  of  reeds,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  water,  might  be  easily  met  with. 

The  climate  of  Florence  is  cold  during  winter;  very  hot 
during  sunmier ;  but  delightful  in  autumn  and  spring  *• 

I  will  now  close  this  chapter  with  a  list  of  the  preceding 
churches,  palaces,  &c. ;  as  they  lie  near  each  other. 

Duomo — Campanile — Battisterio  di  S.  Giovanni — Pa- 
lazzo  Riccardi — Chiesa  di  S.  Marco — Reale  Jccademia — 
LfOratorio  dello  Scalzo — Spedale  di  Bonifazio — Porta  '& 
Gallo — Arco  trionfale — Statua  di  Perdinando  7,  alia  Piazza 
del  Anntmziata — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  Maddalena  de"  Pazzi 
— Casa  dei  Poveri^^^kiesa  di  Santa  Croce — Chiesa  di  S. 
Ambrogio — Palazzo  Buonaroti — Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria 
Nuaoa^^sua  Spedale — Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo — Libreria  Me- 


any  of  the  other  Hotels.  Skneiderff^s  is  an  immensely  large 
and  a  very  good  Hotel.  The  Quattri  Nazioni,  and  the  Nuova 
York,  are  likewise  good  Inns. 

*  Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health  in  Tuscany  should  be 
careful  never  to  eat  sweet  things  made  with  orange^/htoer  water, 
Msely  so  called;  it  being,  in  this  country,  a  distillation  from 
the  Italian  laurel  leaf  (the  bay),  which  is  poisonous. 
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diceO'Laurenxiana — CappeUa  Beale — Basso  di  &  Lorenzo 
— Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Navella-^PalazzO'^Corsini^' 
PalaxzO'Strozzi — Cdona  di  granito  alia  Piazza  delta  7Vf- 
niid'^hiesa  delta  Trinitd—Ponte  delta  Trinitd— Palazzo- 
Cterini — Galleria  Ducate — Palazzo- VeccAio — Ix^gia — 
Fontana^Statua  di  Cosimo  I— -Palazzo^  Uguccioni'^Chiesm 
iOr  San-Mickete — JOErcde  Sf  Nessus  di  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
lagna^PalazzO'Mozzi — Patax»(hPitti — Giardino  di  Bo- 
boU^^hiesa  di  &  Spirito — Chiesa  del  Carmine'^^Porta- 
Rowuma. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FLORENCE. 

Festa  di  SatuGiaoanni — Corso  dei  Barheri — Gamey  caBed 
Pallone — Environs  of  Florence — Royal  Casdnp^^a^ 
reggi  de'' Medici — Anecdote  respecting  the  Physician  of 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico-^Poggi  Imperiaie — Pratolino — 
Fiesole — Vallombrosa — Abbey  qfCamaldoU — Convent  cf 
Lavemia — Character  of  the  Florentines — Tuscan  Pea- 
santry— their  behaviour  ai  a  baU — Anecdote  relative  to 
a  poor  Foundling — Laws  of  Leopoldo — Population  of 
Tuscany. 

I  CANNOT  close  my  account  of  this  city,  without  men- 
tioning the  ceremonies  of  the  Festa  di  San^Gtovanm\  the 
Patron-Saint  of  Florence;  on  the  vigil  of  which  is  the 
Cot-sa  dei  Cocchi^  or  chariot-race,  probably  an  epitome  of 
the  ancient  Etruscan  games.  This  exhibition  takes  place 
in  the  Piazza  of  S\  Maria  Novella.  At  the  upper  and 
lower  end  of  the  Piazza  are  obelisks;  to  each  of  which  is 
&8tened  a  cord,  whose  centre  is  held  up  by  six  poles,  sup- 
ported by  men  clothed  in  ancient  costume.  Round  the 
Piazza,  in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  are  scaffoldings,  orna- 
mented with  rough  fresco-paintings  of  urns,  &c. ;  which 
produce^  however,  a  good  effect:  at  the  upper-end  is  the 
Sovereign's  box,  handsomely  decorated:  under  the  scaf- 
foldings are  posted  horse  and  foot-guards;  and  all  round 
the  Piazza,  above  the  sca£Fbldings,  are  balconies,  windows, 
and  even  house-tops,  crowded  with  Spectators.  Were  the 
chariots 'made  in  the  ancient  form  this  exhibition  would 
be  fiu:  more  interesting:  but  the  carriages  are  modem 
in  point  of  shape,  and  particularly  clumsy,  exhibiting 
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nothing  like  antique  costume,  except  the  habit  of  the  cha- 
rioteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festa  di  S.  Giovanni  homage 
used  to  be  paid  by  all  the  Tuscan  cities  to  their  Prince; 
but  this  custom  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned;  owing  to 
the  pageants  which  represented  the  several  cities  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French. 

In  the  afiemooD  of  this  day  is  the  Corso  del  Barheri;  a 
race  performed  by  horses  without  riders;  and  which,  from 
the  multitude  of  Spectators,  the  splendor  of  the  equipages^ 
and  the  gallant  appearance  of  the  troops  who  attend  their 
Sovereign,  is  an  extremely  gay  sight.  The  horses  have, 
fiuBtened  to  their  bodies,  little  spurs,  so  contrived  that  the 
quicker  the  animal  gallops  the  more  they  run  into  him. 
The  race-ground  is  the  longest  Street  at  Florence;  where 
many  of  the  Spectators  stand,  without  any  defence  what- 
soever, frequendy  meeting  with  accidents  by  urging  the 
horses  on.  When  these  animals  reach  the  goal,  they  are 
stopped  by'a  large  piece  of  canvass,  which  several  men  hold 
up :  the  Sovereign  then  announces  the  winning  horse;  and 
thus  ends  this  amusement;  which  is  followed  by  a  pretty 
exhibition  of  fireworks  at  the  Palazzo-Vecchio*. 

The  game  called  PaUone^  a  favourite  exercise  at  Flo- 

*  So  universal  is  the  rage  for  splendor,  at  this  festival,  that 
a  milliner,  at  whose  house  one  of  my  friends  lodged^  absolutely 
hired,  for  the  day,  at  a  great  expense,  a  coach  with  two  footmen 
in  laced  liveries ;  that  she  might  parade  about  the  strisets  in 
style:  nay,  further,  this  woman  and  her  apprentices,  though 
generally  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner  possible,  were  now 
adorned  with  diamonds. 
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rence^  also  meritb  notice^  because  it  was  played  by  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  who  are  described  as  striking  iheJoOis  with 
the  arm  guarded,  for  that  purpose,  by  a  wooden  shield: 
the  mode  <^  playing  continues  precisely  the  same  to  the 
pvesent  moment;  and  this  game,  like  most  of  the  ancient 
exercises^  is  well  calculated  to  give  courage  and  strength. 

The  environs  of  Florence  are  extremely  interesting. 
The  usual  airing  of  the  upper  ranks  of  people  is  to  the 
Royal  Farms,  or  Cascini ;  which  are  open  to  the  public  at 
all  hours :  though  it  is  deemed  unwholesome  to  walk,  ride, 
or  drive  in  these  beautiful  farms  very  early  in  the  morning ; 
and  equally  prejudicial  to  remain  there  after  sun-set. 

Careggi  de'  Medici^  about  three  miles  from  the  Porta- 
San  Gallo,  was  the  &vourite  retreat  of  Lorenzo  U  Magni-' 
ficoi  and  in  the  hall  of  this  villa  the  Platonic  Society  used 
to  assemble,  and  form  plans  for  those  stately  edifices  and 
patriotic  institutions  by  which  Lorenzo  benefited  and  eqi- 
bdlished  his  country.  The  house  stands  upon  an  emi- 
nence, whence  the  ground  fisdls  gradually  almost  every 
way;  opening,  <m  one  side^  to  a  noble  view  of  Florence^  on 
another,  to  a  boundless  prospect  of  Val  d'Arno;  while,  on 
another,  rise  mountains,  covered  with  neat  fiurm-houses  and 
magnificent  villas;  and,  on  another,  vaults  Fiesole,  dig- 
nified with  ruins  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  splendor: 
and,  to  complete  the  deliciousness  of  the  situation,  cool  and 
refreshing  breezes  almost  constandy  blow,  ^bout  noon, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  make  the  fortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  Car^gi  unconscious  of  oppressive  heat,  even  in  the 
dog-days :— no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  el^ant  and  wi^e 
Lorenzo  should  have  called  this,  his  favourite  abode !  Ca- 
reggi, like  the  generality  of  Tuscan  villas,  is  built  upon 
arches;  and  consists  of  an  immense  groundrfloor,  with  a 
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spacious  hall  in  its  centre,  and  several  surrounding  rooms ; 
erery  ceiling  being  arched,  and  every  apartment  cool. 
Above-stairs  is  another  large  hall,  with  a  handsome  suite  of 
rooms,  terminated  by  a  terrace :  and  round  the  third  story 
runs  a  gallery  which  commands  a  prospect  so  extensive 
that  it  seems  to  overlook  all  Tuscany.*  On  the  outside  of 
the  house  are  noble  porticos.  The  water  at  this  villa  is  pe- 
culiarly fine;  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  tUe  following  cir- 
cumstance. When  the  great  Lorenzo  laboured  under  his 
last  illness,  a  famous  physician  of  Padua  was  summoned  to 
attend  him;  he  did  so^  and  exerted  his  utmost  skill;  but  to 
no  puipose — ^Lorenzo  died !— when  some  of  his  household, 
frantic  with  grief,  met  the  unsuccessful  physician,  and  threw 
him  down  the  well  in  the  quadrangle.  The  dead  body 
was,  <^ course^  drawn  up;  and  the  well  so  nicely  cleaned 
that  its  water  has,  ever  since,  been  super-excellent.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  above-named  physician,  when  resident 
at  Padua,  had  his  nativity  cast,  and  was  told  he  would  be 
drowned:  he^  therefore,  quitted  Padua,  whence  he  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  go  by  water  to  Venice,  and  came  to 
settle  at  Florence,  as  a  place  where  water-carriage  was  un- 
necessary; thus  furnishing  an  example 


That  human  foresight 

In  vain  essays  to  *scape  th*  unerring  stroke 
Of  Heaven-directed  Destiny! 

Poggi  Imperiakf  about  one  mile  from  the  Porto-Romana, 
is  a  royal  Villa  containing  an  admired  statue  of  Adonis, 
by  Buonaroti !  and  portraits  of  Petrarca,  and  Laura,  by 
Albert  Durer.  The  prospects  from  this  ^>ot  are  beautifiil ; 
and  not  far  hence  stands  the  Monastery  of  S.  Matteo  in  Ar- 
oetri,  near  which  are  vineyards  that  produce  the  celebrated 
wine  called  Verdea. 
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PraialinOf  a  royal  Villa  about  six  miles  from  the  Porta- 
S.  Gallo,  is  &mous  for  its  garden ;  which  contains  water-  . 
works,  and  a  statue  of  the  Apennine  sixty  feet  in  height,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna. 

On  the  way  to  Pratolino  is  the  modem  Campo-Santo  of 
Florence. 

Fiesole^  andendy  FcsmUB^  one  of  die  twelve  great  cities  of 
Etruria,  is  proudly  seated,  on  a  summit  of  the  Apennin^ 
in  a  most  enchanting  situation,  about  diree  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Porta-Pind,  by  the  Majano-road.  Light  car- 
riages may  go,  widi  perfect  ease  and  safety,  so  &r  as  Ma- 
jano,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  way :  but  thence^  Xx>  the 
Francescan  Convent,  at  Fiesole,  the  best  conveyance  is 
a  iraineau;  which  the  Peasants  at  Majano  can  always 
furnish.  Between  the  latter  place  and  Fiesole  is  the  Docia; 
a  Monastery  built  by  Buonaroti,  and  deliciously  situated. 
Tfie  ancient  Etruscan  tozvn  ofFiesok  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  long  before  the  period 
when  Sylla  founded  a  colony  there :  the  Walls  of  this 
town,  however,  are  in  several  places  discoverable:  and  it 
certainly  seems  evident^  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
present  themselves,  that  they  were  thrown  down  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature :  they  appear  to  have  ori^ally  con- 
sisted of  large  stones  without  cement,  like  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  and  Pssstum.  Here,  likewise,  are  remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  as  was  the  Grecian 
custom ;  the  shape  and  size  of  the  edifice,  some  of  the  stair- 
cases, seats,  and  caves  for  the  wild  beasts,  together  with  the 
reservoir  of  water  which  belonged  to  this  theatre,  may  be 
traced  * :  and  here^  also,  is  an  ancient  Temple,  now  roofed, 

*  The  Etrurians  are  famed  for  having  invented  Amphi- 
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and  made  into  a  church.  Fourteen  fine  columns  with 
Ionic  capitals,  the  pavement,  and  the  altar  of  the  andent 
building  still  remain;  though  the  altar  has  been  moved 
from  its  original  situation.  This  temple  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  walls  of  the  Roman  town 
may,  in  some  places,  be  traced ;  as  may  die  pavement  of  the 
streets,  which  resembles  that  at  PompdL  The  modem  town, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  contains  a  Cathedral,  built  in  1028, 
i^qiarently  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple;  and  adorned 
with  Sculpture  by  Mino  da  Fiesole^  and  Andrea  Ferrucd, 
Ilesolano;  and  likewise  with  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Thomas,  by  Volterrano :  here^  also,  are^  an  episcopal 
Palace,  a  Seminary,  and  a  Francescan  Convent,  which  last 
stands  on  the  spot  called  Rocca  del  FiesolanL 

VaBombrasaj  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Fiesole, 
is  well  worth  notice ;  not  only  because  it  has  been  inunor- 
talized  by  Milton,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  beauly  of 
die  country,  and  the  noble  Certosa  of  Vallombrosa  which 
still  contains  fine  paintings;  though  the  finest  were^  I 
believe,  removed  when  the  Convent  was  suppressed.  Val- 
lombrosa itself  has  sufiered  very  little  from  being  under  the 
dominion  of  France:  but  the  Certosa  is  not  yet  i«-esta- 
blished.  Mules  are  the  necessary  conveyance  for  persons 
who  cannot  walk;  there  being  no  carriage-road  to  the 
Convent. 

Lovers  of  wild  scenery  would  be  gratified  by  proceeding 

theatres ;  together  with  the  games  called  Curtdi,  and  Ceriami 
dei  CavalU:  and  about  the  year  of  Rome  400,  comedians  were 
invited,  by  the  Romans^  to  come  from  Etmria,  and  perform 
plays,  for  the  first  time,  at  Rome:  the  Romans  thinking  these 
new  games  might  appease  the  gods,  and  stop  a  then  raging 
sickness. 
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from  Vallombrosa  to  the  Abbey  of  CanuMolij  about  thirty- 
six  miles  from  Florence;  and  thence  to  the  Convent  afLa-- 
verma  {Mons  Jlvemus\  about  fourteen  miles  Airther.  The 
former  of  these  Convents  was  suppressed  by  the  French ; 
who  cut  down  much  of  the  fine  wood  belonging  to  it :  now, 
however^  this  C!onvent  is  re-established;  though  its  inha- 
bitants, about  thirty  in  number,  are  too  poor  to  entertain 
visiters  gratis;  and  therefore  Travellers,  after  eating  or 
sleeping  under  its  roo^  usually  make  a  present  to  the  com^ 
munily.  The  convent  of  Lavemia  never  was  disturbed  by 
the  French ;  and  contains,  at  present,  about  sixty  Capu- 
chins. 

The  modem  Florentbes,  like  their  Etrurian  ancestors, 
are  fond  of  learning,  arts,  and  sciences ;  and,  what  is  more 
estimable  and  endearing  to  Fordgners,  they  are,  generally 
speaking  good-humoured,  warm-hearted  and  fiiendly ;  such, 
at  least,  have  I  found  them,  for  nine  successive  years.  The 
Tuscan  peasantry,  considered  collectively,  are  pure  in  their 
morals  and  pastoral  in  their  manner  of  living;  and  the  pe- 
ctdiar  comeliness  of  both  sexes  is  very  striking,  espedaUy 
in  that  tract  <^  country  which  extends  from  Florence  to 
Pl0Kia:  but  it  is  only  among  the  peasantry  that  one  can 
form  a  just  idea  of  Italian  beauty ;  and  perhaps  I  might  add, 
it  is  only  among  the  peasantry  one  can  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  Italian  character;  inhabitants  of  populous  cities  being 
nearly  alike,  whether  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Florence^ 
or  Eome.  The  men  are  tall,  robust,  finely  proportioned, 
and  endowed  with  that  entire  self-possession  which  inspires 
respect,  and  perhaps  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  them  than 
they  really  deserve.  The  women  are  of  a  middle  stature; 
and,  were  it  not  for  bad  stays,  would  be  well  made.  They  have 
large^  languishing  black  qres,  accompanied  by  that  expres- 
sive brow  which  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  and  cap- 
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tmadng  part  of  fin  Italian  conntenanoe.  Their  manners 
are  uncommonly  graceful;  and,  instead  of  curtsying^  tfaey 
gently  bow  thdr  bodies,  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a  superior;  a 
practice  common,  indeed,  throughout  Italy.  When  two 
young  people  agree  to  marry,  the  banns  are  published  three 
times  in  a  parish  church ;  after  which,  they  receive  the  nup- 
tial benediction.  The  bride's  portion  is  paid  three  days 
before  marriage,  one  half  in  wearing-apparel,  and  the  other 
half  in  money ;  which  the  brid^oom  usually  expends  in 
purdiasing  jewels  for  his  lady;  which  consist  of  a  pearl 
nedflare,  cross  and  ear-rings,  frequently  intennixed  with 
rabies;  and  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  sterling: 
these  jewels  bdng  considered  by  the  man  as  the  woman's 
exdasiye  property:  indeed,  monqr  so  invested  may  be 
lotAed  upon  as  placed  in  a  bank ;  while  the  interest  received 
is  that  high  gratification  which  the  woman  derives  from  ex* 
hibiting  her  ornaments  on  gala-days;  and  these  ornaments 
continue  in  the  fiunily  for  ages,  unless  the  pressing  call  of 
necessity  compel  them  to  be  pawned,  or  sold.  When  the 
Sposa  is  taken  in  labour,  the  husband,  after  procuring  me- 
dical help)  deems  it  his  next  duly  to  get  some  of  what  is 
termed  the  lif&-giving  plant  {aleatrice  the  peasants  call  it), 
which  he  places  on  her  bed ;  and  without  which,  he  believes 
his  child  cannot  be  bom.  This  custom  is  derived  from  the 
Greeks^  About  a  fortnight  after  the  birth  <3i  the  in&nt, 
its  paraits  give  what  they  denominate  a  seaponata,  or 
christening  dinner-f ,  to  their  relations ;  on  which  occasion 
crvery  guest  brings  apresent,  as  was  the  practice  at  Athens; 
and  the  dinner  is  served  dish  by  dish,  likewise  an  ancient 
custom.     On  the  husband's  demise  the  eldest  son  becomes 

*  Some  of  the  Grecian  ladies  used  to  hold  palm-branches  in 
their  hands,  in  order  to  procure  an  easy  delivery. 

t  Children  in  Roman-Catholic  countries^  however,  are  chris- 
tened immediately  after  their  birth. 
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heir-at-law ;  but  is  obliged  to  portion  his  sisters ;  and  either 
maintain  his  mother,  or  return  her  dower* :  all  his  relations 
frequently  live  with  him:  but  the  largeness  of  the  fiunily 
creates  no  confusion ;  there  being  a  superior  over  the  men, 
and  another  over  the  women,  who  allot,  to  eveiy  person, 
their  business ;  which  is  thus  kept  distinct.  A  Tuscan  farmer 
shares  equally  with  his  lord  in  the  produce  of  an  estate  j  and 
the  owner  even  provides  seeds,  plants,  manure^  implements 
of  husbandry,  in  short  whatever  may  be  requisite  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land.    The  upper  dass  of  farmers  usually 
poJssess  a  horse  and  a  market-cart,  a  waggon,  and  a  pair  of 
large  dove-coloured  oxen,  who  draw  the  waggon  and  the 
plough,  whose  colour  seldom,  if  ever,  varies  throu^out 
Italy,  and  whose  beauty  is  as  remarkaBle  as  that  of  their 
masters.    The  female  peasants,  beside  working  in  the  vine- 
yards almost  equally  hard  with  the  men,  often  earn  money 
by  keeping  poultry,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  lambs;  whose 
fleecy  coats  the  children  decorate,  on  the  Festa  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, with  scarlet  ribbons  tied  in  fimtastic  knots :  and  by 
the  aid  of  money  thus  acquired  wearing^pparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  are  purchased.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  deemed 
superfluous,  and  merely  ornamental,  even  by  the  women ; 
who  carry  them  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  till  they  reach  a 
town ;  when  these  seemingly  embarrassing  decorations  are 
put  on :  for  the  Contadina  is  as  vain  of  her  appearance  as 

*  An  elder  son>  among  the  Greeks^  was  obliged  either  to  main* 
tain  his  mother,  or  return  her  dower :  hence  Telemachus,  though 
he  8ustained*great  losses  toy  means  of  Penelope's  suitors^  thinks 
it  imprudent  to  send  her  home  to  her  father;  because  that  could 
not  be  done  without  returning  her  dower — 

**  I  could  not  now  repay  so  great  a  sum 
To  the  old  Man,  should  I  dismiss  her  home 
Against  her  will.*'  — . 

HoMBa*8  Odyssey. 
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the  Ikima  nobilc;  and,  ho  wonder — since  the  Arcadian 
dresses  and  lovely  countenances  of  these  peasants  a^rrest 
every  eye,  and  show  them,  perhaps  too  plainly,  how  strong 
are  their  powers  of  attraction*.  The  phraseology  of  the  Flo- 
rentine peasants  is  wonderfully  elegant :  but  the  most  re- 
markable quality  of  these  people  is  their  industry;  for, 
during  tlie  hottest  weather,  they  toil  all  day  without  sleep ; 
and  seldom  retire  early  to  rest :  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fatigue,  they  live  almost  entirely  upon  bread,  fruit,  pulse, 
and  the  common  wine  of  the  country:  however,  though  their 
diet  is  light,  and  their  bodily  exertions  are  almost  perpetual, 
they  commonly  attain  old  age;  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fiesole. 

My  Family  and  I  about  twenty  years  ago  spent  one  summer 
at  Car^gi  de'  Medici,  and  another  at  Careggi  di  Riccardi; 
and  during  our  residence  in  the  latter  villa,  we  invited  all 
the  surrounding  peasants  to  a  dance.  Our  ball-room  was  a 
lofty  apartment  sixty  feet  by  thirty;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
c^ling  hung  a  lustre,  composed  of  such  light  materials  that 
every  puff  of  wind  gave  it  motion :  indeed  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  bebg  continually  turned  round  by  an  invisible  hand : 
this  lustre  we  filled  with  candles ;  and  the  walls,  which  were 
adorned  with  full-length  portraits  of  the  Medici-Princes,  we 
likewise  decorated  with  festoons  of  vines,  olive-branches, 
flowers,  and  lamps :  so  that  the  whole  apartment  resen;ibled 
an  illuminated  arbour.  At  sun-set,  on  the  appointed  day, 
our  guests  appeared  altogether  upbn  a  lawn  leading  to  the 
villa,  preceded  by  their  own  band  of  music :  and  no  sooner 
did  this  procession  reach  our  hall-door,  than  the  musicians 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  ancient  costume  of  the  Tuscan 
peasants  is  less  frequeatly  worn  ihaui  it  used  to  be  twenty  years 
siace* 
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Struck  up  a  lively  tune;  while  the  dancers,  as  they  entered, 
formed  a  quadrille,  which  would  have  been  applauded  on 
any  opera-stage.  When  this  dance  was  finished,  the  female 
peasants  advanced,  in  couples,  to  the  top  of  the  hall,  where 
we  were  seated,  paying  their  compliments  to  us  with  as  much 
ease  and  elegance  as  if  they  had  been  educated  in  a  court : 
and  then  commencing  another  quadrille,  different  from,  but 
quite  as  pretty  as  the  first.  With  a  succession  of  these 
dances  we  were  amused  till  supper;  afier  which,  our  visiters, 
who  had  been  regaled  with  punch,  a  liquor  they  particu- 
larly relish,  came  once  more  to  us ;  when  the  women  re- 
turned thanks  for  their  entertainment,  kissed  our  hands,  and 
then,  presenting  their  own  to  their  partners,  bowed  and 
retired. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  Tuscan  peasantry,  without 
mentioning  another  circumstance,  which  may  perhaps  serve 
to  show  the  grateful  and  delicate  turn  of  mind  possessed  by 
these  people. 

One  day,  as  we  were  walking  near  Careggi,  we  observed 
a  girl,  apparently  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  watching  a 
flock  of  goats,  and  at  the  same  time  spinning  with  great 
diligence :  her  tattered  garments  bespoke  extreme  poverty ; 
but  her  air  was  peculiarly  dignified,  and  her  countenance  so 
interesting  that  we  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  present  her 
with  a  few  crazie.  Joy  and  gratitude  instantly  animated  her 
fine  eyes  while  she  exclaimed ;  ^^  Never,  till  this  moment, 
was  I  worth  so  much  money !"  —  Struck  by  her  words  and 
manner,  we  inquired  her  name;  likewise  asking  where  her 
parents  lived?  <*  My  name  is  Teresa;"  replied  she;  *^  but, 
alas,  I  have  no  parents."  '^  No  parents !  —  who,  then, 
takes  care  of  you?"  — "  The  Madonna."  "  But  who 
brought  you  up  ?'    *^  A  peasant  in  Vallombrosa :  I  was 
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ber  nurse-child ;  and  I  have  heard  her  say  my  parents  de- 
livered me  into  her  care;  but  that  she  did  not  know  their 
name.  As  I  grew  up  she  almost  starved  me;  and,  what'was 
worse,  beat  me  so  cruelly  that,  at  length,  I  ran  away  from 
her.**  **  And  where  do  you  live  now?"  "  Yonder,  in  the 
plain  f  (pointing  to  Val  d' Amo) ;  "  I  have  fortunately  met 
with  a  mistress  who  feeds  me,  and  lets  me  sleep  in  her  bam:  ' 
this  is  her  flock."  "  And  are  you  happy  now?"  "  O  yes ! 
very  happy.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  *twas  lonesome  sleeping 
in  die  bam  by  myself;  'tis  so  far  from  the  house;  but  I  am 
used  to  it  now :  and  indeed  I  have  not  much  time  for  sleep ; 
being  obliged  to  work  at  night  when  I  come  home;  and  I 
always  go  out  with  the  goats  at  day-break :  however,  I  do 
very  well ;  for  I  get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes ;  and  my 
mbtress  never  beats  me."  After  learning  thus  much,  we 
presented  our  new  acquaintance  with  apaul — but  iq  describe 
theecstacy  this  gift  produced  is  impossible. — "  Now,"  cried 
she  {when  a  flood  of  tears  had  enabled  her  to  speak),  <^  now 
I  can  purchase  a  corona* — now  I  can  go  to  mass,  and  peti- 
tion the  Madonna  to  preserve  my  kind  benefactresses!" 

On  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  creature,  we  desired 
she  would  sometimes  pay  us  a  visit :  our  invitation,  however, 
was  only  answered  by  a  bow :  and,  to  our  regret,  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  her  again,  till  the  day  before  our  departure 
from  Careggi ;  when  it  appeared  that,  immediately  after  her 
interview  with  us,  she  had  been  attacked  by  the  small-pox, 
and  was  only  just  recovered. 

During  the  next  summer  although  we  again  resided  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  we,  for  a  considerable  time,  saw  nothing 

•  Without  a  corona  she  informed  us  that  she  could  not  be 
permitted  to  go  to  mass. 

M  2 
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of  Teresa.  One  day,  however,  we  observed  a  beautiful 
white  goat  browsing  near  our  house;  and,  on  going  out, 
perceived  our  Protegee  with  her  whole  flock.  We  now 
inquired,  almost  angrily,  why  she  had  not  visited  us  before? 
"  I  was  fearful  of  obtruding;"  replied  the  scrupulous  girl; 
^^  but  I  have  watched  you  at  a  distance,  ladies,  ever  smce 
your  return ;  and  I  could  not  forbear  coming  rather  nearer 
than  usual  to-day,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  notice  me." 
We  gave  her  a  scudo;  and  again  desired  she  would  sometimes 
call  upon  us.  "  No,  ladies,"  replied  she,  "  I  am  not  pro- 
perly dressed  to  enter  your  doors;  but,  with  the  scudo  you 
have  kindly  given  me,  I  shall  immediately  purchase  a  stock 
of  flax ;  and  then  should  the  Madonna  bless  me  with  health 
to  work  hard,  I  may  soon  be  able,  by  selling  my  thread,  to 
buy  decent  apparel,  and  wait  upon  you,  clothed  with  the 
fi*uits  of  your  bounty."— And,  indeed,  it  was  not  long  ere  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  come  to  visit  us,  neady  dressed, 
and  exhibiting  a  picture  of  content 

According  to  the  excellent  laws  of  the  Emperor  Leopoldo, 
&ther  to  the  present  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  no  man  can 
be  imprisoned  for  debt;  though  creditors  have  power  to  seize 
the  property  of  their  debtors ;  and  no  ofience  is  punishable 
with  death,  though  murderers  are  condenmed  to  perpetual 
labour  as  galley-slaves:  and  to  these,  and  many  other  equally 
wise  regulations,  made  by  Leopoldo,  are  attributable  the  al- 
most total  exemption  from  robbery  and  murder  which  this 
country  has  long  enjoyed;  and  the  increase  to  its  population 
of  two  hundred  thousand;  an  astonishing  difierence;  as  the 
original  number  was  only  one  miUion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PISA. 

SituaHon,  supposed  origin^  and  present  appearance  of  Pisa 
—  Duomo — Baptistery — Campanile  —  Campo-Santo — 
Sonnet  to  Grief-^Chiesa  de*  Cavalieri — Palazzo  de*  Car 
vaReri — Cfiiesa  di  San^Fredriano — di  S.  Jn7ia — di  #5. 
Caterina — di  S.  Pado  alT  Orto — di  S.  Francesco — Church 
belonging  to  the  Conservatorio  di  S.  SUvestro^^Chiesa 
<fi  S.  Matteo-^i  S.  Pierino^di  S.  Michele  in  Borgo— 
A' S.  VUo — della  Spina — di  S.  Andrea  in  Chinseca — di 
S.  Martina  —  Palazzo-Lanfranchi  —  Tonini  —  LanfrC" 
ducci — Casa-Mecherini — Palazzo-Seta — Royal  Palace 
— Hospiialsy  Sfc. — University — Torre  delta  Specola — 
Botanic  Garden — Ancient  Vapour^Bath -^  Suppressed 
Church  qfS.  Felice — Subterranean  part  of  S.  Micliele 
in  Borgo — Aqueduct  of  Caldacolli — Modem  Baths — 
Mountain  of  S.  Giuliano — Modem  Aqueduct — Canal — 
Royal  Farm — Character  of  the  Pisans — Hotels — Foun- 
iain-Water— Theatre— Bridges— Battle  of  the  Bridge- 
Illumination  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri  —  Carnival  — 
Climate. 

As  the  road  I  took,  from  Florence  through  La  Scala  to 
Pisa,  exhibits  no  particular  objects  of  interest,  I  shall  begin 
this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  last-named  town. 

Pisa,  one  of  the  twelve  great  cities  of  Etrurio,  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  forty-eight  miles  distant  from 
Florence,  fourteen  from  Leghorn,  and  six  from  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.     Strabo  says,  it  was  built  by  the  Arcadians, 
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soon  after  the  Trojan  war :  while  other  authors  suppose  it 
yet  more  ancient:  and,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been  the 
capital  of  a  great  republic,  whose  conquering  fleet  was  a 
terror  to  the  Saracens,  a  scourge  to  the  African  corsairs, 
and  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  Genoa :  and  with  innu- 
merable spoils,  taken  from  the  first-mentioned  people,  most 
of  the  present  buildings  at  Pisa  were  erected.  This  city 
is,  next  to  Florence,  the  largest  in  Tuscany;  but  though 
its  walls  are  nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  they  do  not, 
at  tlie  present  moment,  contain  above  18,000  persons. 
The  streets  are  wide^  straight,  and  excellently  paved ;  the 
bridges  elegant;  the  quay  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe; 
and  the  situation  of  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  Leaning 
Tower,  and  Campo-Santo,  renders  these  majestic  edifices 
particularly  striking  and  beautiful.  The  Arno  traverses 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  divides  it  nearly  into 
two  equal  parts. 

The  Duomo^  a  Gothic  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin 
cross,  built  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  in  the  eleventh 
century,  under  the  guidance  of  Buschetto,  a  Grecian,  is 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles;  and, 
next  to  the  cathedrals  of  Milan  and  Siena,  perhaps  the 
finest  church  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  The  eastern  front  is 
ornamented  with  an  immense  number  of  columns;  some  of 
which  are  Grecian  marble,  others  oriental  granite,  and  one 
is  porphjrry :  among  these  the  most  striking  are  six  magni- 
ficent columns  which  adorn  the  three  celebrated  modern 
bronze-doors;  and  are  said  to  be  either  Grecian  or  Egyp- 
tian workmanship.  The  modem  doors  were  designed  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  cast  by  P.  D.  Portigiani:  that 
in  the  centre,  deemed  the  least  beautifiil  of  the  three^  repre- 
sents the  life  of  the  Madoijna ;  and  is  surroimded  by  figures 
of  Saints  and  Prophets,  and  embellished  with  an  elegant 
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border  of  foliage,  firuits  and  flowers.  Those  on  the  right 
and  Idt  represent  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  beginning  with 
his  birth,  and  ending  with  his  crucifixion ;  they  are  likewise 
embellished  with  a  border,  nearly  similar  to  the  one  already 
described.  The  mosaics,  in  the  arches  above  the  doors, 
were  done  by  Filippo  di  Lorenzo  Palidini.  The  architrave 
of  the  eastern  door  was  taken  from  an  ancient  edifice ;  and 
the  bronze-door  which  fironts  the  Campanile,  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  antiquity ;  though  not  remarkable  for  merit 
of  any  other  kind.  The  inside  of  the  church  is  adorned 
with  seventy- four  lofty  columns;  sixty- two  of  which  are 
oriental  granite;  and  the  rest  rare  marble:  and  although 
most  of  these  columns  were  originally  unequal  in  height, 
and  consequently  ill-adapted  to  match,  yet  so  well  has  the 
architect  disposed  of  and  added  to  them,  that  even  the  most 
observing  eye  perceives  no  want  of  83rmmetry.  Twelve 
altars,  designed  by  Buonaroti  and  executed  by  Stagio 
Stagi,  adorn  the  walls  of  this  edifice.  The  high-altar  is 
magnificently  decorated  with  lapis  lazuli  *,  verde  antique, 
brocateUo  di  Spagna,  bronze  gilt,  giallo  di  Siena,  &c. :  the 
tribuna  contains  two  porphyry  columns,  whose  capitals  and 
bases  are  peculiarly  elegant;  that  near  the  episcopal  throne 
is  embellished  with  the  best  works  of  Stagi,  and  bears  a 
bronze  angel  greatly  admired.  The  decorations  of  the 
opposite  column  were  executed  by  Foggini :  and  the  group 
of  angels  on  a  golden  field,  which  adorn  the  great  arch,  by 
Ghirlandajo,  the  master  of  Buonaroti.  The  seats  for  the 
canons  (a  sort  of  wooden  mosaic  introduced  into  Tuscany 
in  the  time  of  Brunellesco)  merit  notice.  The  four  pictures 
of  S.  Peter,  S.  John,  S.  Margherita  and  S.  Caterina,  are 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  the  mosaic  on  the  ceiling,  repre^ 

*  Lapis  lazuli  is  said  to  be  the  Cyanccum  of  the  ancients  ,- 
and  Great  Tartary  is  supposed  to  produce  the  best. 
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senting  our  Saviour,  the  Madonna  and  S.  John,  was 
executed  by  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  other  artists,  in  1321.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  great  cross  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Ranieri ; 
whose  sarcophagus  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  red  Egyptian 
granite,  adorned  with  other  valuable  marbles:  the  sarco- 
phagus is  of  verde  dl  Polcevera,  the  altar  of  giallo  di  Siena, 
and  the  balustrades  are  of  inlaid  marble:  the  whole  was 
executed  by  B.  G.  Foggini,  at  the  command  of  Cosimo  III, 
in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri,  who  died  in  1161,  and  was  pro- 
claimed, by  the  Fisans,  their  Patron-Saint  This  chc^l 
contains  a  mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  representing  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  and  attended  by  angels ;  and  an  antique 
Grecian,  or  Roman  statue,  said  to  represent  Mars,  though 
now  called  S.  Efeso.  On.  the  left  side  of  the  great  cross  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  which  contains  a 
ciborio  of  massy  silver,  and  an  altar  adorned  with  silver 
bassi-rilievi :  both  well  executed,  after  the  designs  of  Fog- 
^ni:  the  balustrades  are  of  inlaid  marble;  and  here,  like- 
wise, is  a  mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  At  the  bottom  of  the  church,  over  the  great 
entrance-doors,  is  a  beautiful  Bar,  or  gallery,  ornamented, 
with  bassi-rilievif  by  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Niocolo  Pisano ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  fine  work,  which 
originally  adorned  a  pulpit,  is  now  placed  so  high,  that  its 
merits  are  scarcely  discernible :  it  represents  scriptural  his- 
tories. The  centre-aisle  contains  a  pulpit  of  inlaid  marble, 
supported  by  two  small  columns;  the  one  porphyry,  the 
other  oriental  brocatello;  wd  the  first  is  deemed  parttcu- 
lariy  curious,  from  consisting  of  various  pieces  so  well  joined 
that  it  may  be  properly  denominated  Breccia  porfirea :  the 
(second  is  deemed  the  finest  specimen  of  its  sort  in  Italy. 
The  pillar,  on  the  right,  which  supports  the  cupola,  is 
adorned  with  a  picture  by  F.  B.  Gozzoli,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  it  represents  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino  dis- 
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petting  with  an  assembly  of  doctors:  and  the  pillar,  on  the  left, 
is  adorned  with  a  picture  of  S,  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ! 
Among  the  pictures  which  I  have  not  already  mentioned, 
those  best  worth  notice  are — ^the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour 
surrounded  with  saints,  attributed  to  Pierino  del  Vaga  and 
G.  A.  Sogliani — S.  Ranieri  putting  on  the  religious  habit, 
by  Cav.  B.  Luti— the  death  of  S.  Ranieri,  by  Cav.  G. 
Melani,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century — the 
three  Maries  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  by  G,  Bilivert — ^thc 
adoration  of  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  by  O.  Riminaldi 
— Habakkuk  borne  by  an  angel,  by  Bilivert — ^Judith  giving 
the  head  of  Holofemes  to  her  servant,  and  the  Madonna, 
oar  Saviour  and  saints,  originally  painted  by  Passignano, 
and  added  to,  by  Tempesti— God  the  Father,  Raphael,  and 
other  angels,  by  Salembini — and  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Tempesti.  The  bronze  Griffin  on  the 
top  of  the  Duomo  is  a  curious  antique  intaglio^  supposed  to 
be  Egyptian  workmanship. 

The  Bctptistenfj  a  German-Gothic  structure,  erected  (as 
has  been  already  mentioned)  by  Diotisalvi,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  an  octagon  of  white  marble ;  whose  principal 
entrance  is  embellished  with  two  large  and  two  small 
columns,  similar  to  those  which  adorn  the  great  doors  of 
the  Duomo. 

The  inside  of  this  edifice  resembles  an  ancient  temple. 
Twelve  arches,  supported  by  eight  vast  columns  of  Sardi- 
nian granite  and  four  pilasters  of  white  marble^  serve  as  the 
base  to  a  second  row  of  pilasters,  on  which  rests  the  cupola* 
The  capitals,  both  of  pillars  and  pilasters,  are  antique.  The 
Font,  elevated  on  three  steps  of  beautiful  marble^  is  adorned 
with  iniagli  and  mosaics,  so  well  executed  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  done  long  before  die  building.  On  the  margin 
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are  four  places  for  the  immersion  of  infants;  and,  in  the 
centre,  is  a  large  basin  for  the  immersion  of  adults:  this 
practice  of  immersion,  however,  has  been  abandoned  since 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  Pulpit,  one  of  Niccolo  Pisano's 
best  works,  is  supported  by  nine  columns  of  precious  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  bassi'vilievi^  formed  out  of  oriental 
alabaster  and  Parian  marble.  The  first  piece  represents  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour — the  second,  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi— the  third,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple— the 
fourth,  the  Crucifixion  (much  inferior  to  the  rest) — ^the  fifth, 
the  last  Judgment  This  Baptistery  was  finished  in  ]  15S ; 
at  which  period  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  so  populous  that 
a  voluntary  contribution  of  one  florin,  fi'om  every  fisunily, 
sufficed  to  pay  for  thb  noble  edifice  *. 

The  Campanile^  or  Leaning  Tower^  begun  by  Guglielmo, 
a  German,  and  Bonnano,  Pisano,  about  the  year  1 174,  is 
of  a  circular  form,  nearly  190  feet  in  height,  and  declining 
above  13  feet  from  its  perpendicular.  This  beautiful  edifice 
consists  of  eight  stories;  adorned  with  two  hundred  and 
seven  columns  of  granite  and  other  marbles;  many  of 
which  have  evidently  been  taken  from  ancient  buildings. 
.According  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  respectable  writers,  it 
appears  that  this  tower  originally  was  straight ;  though  some 
accidental  cause,  such  as  an  earthquake,  the  great  fire  of 
Pisa,  or  the  natural  looseness  of  the  soil,  has  produced  its 
present  extraordinary  inclination :  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Campo-Santo  where  the  life  of  S.  Ranieri  is  painted,  we 
see  this  now  leaning  tower  perfectly  upright,  and  consisting 

*  Pisa,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain 13,400  families;  and^  reckoning  five  persons  to  each  fa- 
mily, the  number  of  ii^habitants  will  amount  to  67>000— bat 
the  population  of  this  city^  during  its  most  flourishiog  state,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  150,000. 
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of  seven  stories  only:  may  not,  therefore,  the  eighth  story, 
which  rather  inclines  on  the  contrary  side  to  the  others, 
have  been  added  in  latter  times  as  a  balance  to  prevent  the 
whde  edifice  from  fidling?  The  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
summit  of  this  tower  are  easy  of  ascent;  and  the  view  from 
the  eighth  gallery  is  very  extensive. 

The  Campo-Sofao^  or  ancient  burial-ground,  the  most 
beautiful  edifice  at  Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind,  is  a  vast 
rectangle,  surrounded  by  sixty-two  light  and  elegant  Gothic 
arcades  of  white  marble^  and  paved  with  the  same.  Arch« 
bishop  Ubaldo  Lanfrand,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Richard  Cceur-deMon^  and  his  brother  warrior  in  the  Holy 
J..and,  brought  to  Pisa  a  large  quantity  of  earth  from 
Mount-Calvary,  and  deposited  it  on  the  spot  round  which 
the  walls  of  the  Campo-Santo  are  now  erected:  he  is,  there- 
fore, supposed  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  this  edifice  in 
1200;  and,  the  present  structure,  eighteen  years  afterward, 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Giovanni,  Pisano, 
who  finished  it  in  128S.  The  statues  over  the  principal 
door  are  by  Giovanni,  Pisano;  they  stand  in  a  kind  of 
temple;  and,  among  them,  is  the  sculptor  himself,  kneeling 
to  the  Madonna.  The  sarcophagi  under  the  arcades  are 
chiefly  of  Parian  marble.  Here  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Coun- 
tess Beatrice,  who  died  in  1113,  and  was  mother  to  the 
celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  the  last  descendant  from  th/e 
Counts  of  Tuscany.  On  this  Sarcophagus  is  represented, 
in  basso^ilievOf  the  chase  of  Meleager,  according  to  some 
opinions,  and  the  story  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  according 
to  others ;  however,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  merit  of  the  work 
proves  it  an  ancient  production,  applied,  in  latter  ages,  to 
its  present  use:  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  sarcophagus 
was  the  model  from  which  Niccolo,  Pisano,  and  his  son 
used  to  study.    Here,  likewise,  is  an  ancient  Vase,  beauti- 
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fully  embellished  with  bassi-rilievi^  representing  Bacchana- 
lian mysteries ;  and  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  vessels  that 
were  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Round  the  walls  are  firesco-paindngs  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century ;  which,  however  deficient 
in  many  respects,  cannot  but  yield  pleasure  to  those  persons 
who  wish,  on  their  entrance  into  Italy,  to  view  the  works  of 
the  Revivers  of  an  art  afterward  brought  to  exquisite  per- 
fection. In  the  first  division  of  the  arcade,  on  the  western 
wall,  are  six  large  pictures,  representing  the  life  of  S.  Ra- 
nieri;  the  three  upper  ones  being  by  Simone  Memmi,  the 
three  under  ones,  by  Antonio,  called  Veneziano;  and  they 
particularly  merit  notice  on  account  of  the  costume  ac- 
curately preserved  throughout  them  all ;  and  likewise  be- 
cause they  show  how  ships  were  armed  and  rigged  in  the 
days  of  S.  Ranieri.  In  one  of  these  pictures  is  the  Cam- 
panile: they  all  are  supposed  to  have  been  begun  in  1300. 
The  second  division  contains  six  paintings  representing  the 
life  and  death  of  Saints  Efeso  and  Potito,  done  by  Spinello 
Spinelli,  Aretino,  about  the  year  1400.  The  third  division 
contains  six  paintings  representing  the  history  of  Job,  by 
Giotto;  so  injured,  however,  by  the  hand  of  time,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them;  although,  in  1623,  they  were 
retouched  by  Maruscelli.  The  other  paintings  of  this 
arcade  are  said  to  have  been  done  by  Nelli  di  Vanni, 
Ksana  The  two  first  pictures  in  the  second  arcade  re- 
present  the  history  of  Esther,  by  Ghirlandajo ;  retouched, 
however,  by  Aurelio,  or  Baccio  Lomu  The  second  division 
of  this  arcade  contains  the  history  of  Judith ;  which  is 
modern,  ill-done,  and  damaged.  The  first  division  of  the 
northern  arcade  contains  four  pictures,  representing  the 
Creation,  by  Buffiilmacco,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  other  paintings  which 
adorn  this  arcade  (those  over  the  doors  of  the  chapeb 
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excepted)  represent  the  principal  events  of  the  book  of 
Genesis;   and  were  begun  by  B.  Gozzoli  in  1484,  and 
finished  in  the  short  space  of  two  years.     The  first  of 
these  numerous  pictures  contains  tl)e  famous  Fergognosa  di 
Campo-Santo;  and  over  the  chapel-door  is  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  which  work  Gozzoli  established  his  re- 
putation among  the  Pisans,  and  prevailed  widi  them  to 
employ  him  in  painting  their  Campo-Santo;  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  general  merit  of  the  picture,  but  because 
it  exhibited  an  excellent  likeness  of  his  mistress,  a  Pisan 
girl,  whom  he  drew,  to  display  his  imitative  powers.     Over 
die  same  door  is  the  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Stefano, 
Fiorentino:  and  the  fifth  lower  picture  firom  this,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  as  it  contains  several  portraits  of  illus- 
trious men,  and  among  them  that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
Over  the  door  of  the  second  chapel  is  the  coronation  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Taddeo  Bartoli ;  and  in  the  fifth  lower 
picture,  beyond  this  chapel,  are  portraits  of  other  illustrious 
men ;  among  whom  the  painter  has  placed  himself;  though 
his  figure  is  almost  totally  obliterated.     These  works,  by. 
Gozzoli,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  preserved  of  any 
in  the  Campo-Santo.     The  paintings  of  the  eastern  arcade, 
so  &r  as  the  chapel-door,   are  by  Zaccaria   Rondinosi, 
Pisano;  and  were  executed  in  1666:  they  represent  the 
history  of  King  Ozia,  and  Balteshazzar's  feast.     Beyond 
the  chapel  are  three  paintings,  said  to  be  by  Bufialmacco, 
and  representing  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sioii  of  our  Saviour.     The  next  picture  which  is  in  that 
part  of  the  southern  arcade  not  already  described,   re- 
presents the  triumphs  of  Death ;  and  was  done  by  Andrea 
Orcagna,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century:  it  contains  several  portraits.     The  second  large 
picture,  by  the  same  master,  is  the  universal  Judgment ;  in 
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which  Solomon  is  represented  as  dubious  whether  he  may 
go  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  The  next  picture,  or  rather  a  com- 
partment oF  the  last,  represents  Dante's  Inferno  /  and  was 
•  painted  by  Bernardo  Orcagna,  brother  to  Andrea;  and  re- 
stored by  Sollazino,  who  flourished  about  the  year  15S0. 
The  fourth  picture  represents  the  history  of  the  Anchorite^ 
by  Laurati,  the  pupil  of  Giotto :  and  over  the  great  door  is 
an  Assumption,  by  Simone  Memmi,  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  immense  number  of 
countenances  contained  in  these  paintings,  we  scarcely  find 
two  alike.  The  faces,  generally  speaking,  are  well  done ; 
the  figures  and  drapery  stiff;  the  perspective  is  bad;  and 
the  borders,  which  form  the  several  compartments,  are  par- 
ticularly elegant  Among  the  monuments  is  that  of  Count 
Algarotti,  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia;  but 
remarkable  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  marble :  near  this  is 
the  sarcophagus  of  G.  F.  Vegio,  by  Taddo ;  and,  in  the 
eastern  arcade,  is  the  monument  of  Filippo  Decio ;  who 
had  it  erected  in  his  life-time;  giving,  as  a  reason,  <<  That 
he  feared  posterity  would  not  have  done  it  for  him."  This 
monument  is  by  Stagio  Stagi !  Under  Orcagna's  picture 
of  the  triumphs  of  Death  stands  an  ancient  Roman  Mile- 
stone; which  was  discovered  on  the  Via-Emilia,  near  Ri- 
mazzano,  and  thence  transported  to  Pisa :  and  on  each  side 
of  this  column  is  an  inscription,  the  one  to  the  memory  of 
Lucius,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  adopted 
sons  of  Augustus.  Six  hundred  ancient  families  of  Pisa, 
beside  many  illustrious  characters  of  different  nations,  are 
said  to  be  interred  in  the  Campo-Santo. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  this  burial-ground,  prompted 
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me  to  compo6e  the  following  sonnet  to  Grief;  which  I  am 
tempted  to  insert,  because  it  is  descriptive  of  the  Campo- 
Santo. 

Stiuctubb  unmatch'd!  which  braves  the  lapse  of  Time; 
Fit  cradle  the  reviving  arts  to  rear! 
Light,  as  the  paper  Nautilus,  appear 

Thy  arches,  of  Pisano's  works  the  prime. 

Fam'd  Campo-Santo !  where  the  mighty  DeacI, 
Of  elder  daysy  in  Parian  marble  sleep. 
Say,  who  is  she,  that  ever  seems  to  keep 

Watch  o'er  thy  precincts  3  save  when  mortal  tread 

Invades  the  awful  stillness  of  the  scene  > 

Then^  struggling  to  suppress  the  heavy  sigh, 
And  brushing  the  big  tear-drop  from  her  eye, 

She  veils  her  face — ^and  glides  yon  tombs  between. 

'Tis  Gribp  ! — by  that  thick  veil  the  Moid  I  know, 

Moisten*d  with  tears  which  never  cease  to  flow. 

The  Chiesa  di  Cavalieri^  or  Church  of  S.  Stefano,  from 
whom  the  square  in  which  it  stands  is  named,  was  built  by 
Yasari:  the  high-dtar,  by  Foggini,  is  of  porphyry;  so 
likewise  is  the  sarcophagus  above  it,  reputed  to  contain  the 
bones  of  S.  Stephen ;  and  the  bronze-chair,  suspended  over 
the  sarcophagus,  was  presented  by  Innocent  XII,  to  Co- 
simo  III.  On  the  ceiling  are  six  paintings  relative  to  the 
Knights  of  S.  Stefano;  the  two  first  by  Ligozzi,  the  two 
next  by  Empoli,  the  fifth,  by  Cigoli,  and  the  last,  which 
represents  Cosimo  I,  receiving  the  habit  of  the  order,  is  by 
Cristofano  AUorl.  On  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  trophies 
taken  from  the  Infidels,  by  the  Knights  of  S.  Stefano. 
This  church  contains  4  very  curious  organ ;  reputed  to  be 
the  finest  in  Europe;  a  nativity,  by  Bronzino;  and  a 
silver  crucifix,  by  Algardi. 
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The  Palazzo  de*  Cavalieri,  situated  in  tlie  same  square, 
was  built  by  Vasari;  and  over  the  principal  entrance  are 
busts  of  six  Grand  Masters  of  the  order,  beginning  with 
Cosimo  I,  who  instituted  these  ICnights,  to  defend  the 
Mediterranean  against  Turks  and  Corsairs  by  means  of 
galleys,  on  board  of  which  every  Knight  was  compelled  to 
serve  three  years,  ere  he  could  be  finally  received  into  the 
order:  but  when  peace  was  established  between  Barbary 
and  the  Tuscans,  the  Knights  and  their  galleys  became  use- 
less; insomuch  that  the  latter  were,  in  1755,  all  broken  up 
and  destroyed. 

Near  to  the  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri,  there  formerly  stood 
a  building,  now  totally  demolished,  which  was  called  the 
Tower  •of  Famine,  from  having  been  the  prison  of  Ugo- 
lino  *. 

TTie  Chiesa  di  S*  Fredriano^  which  is  supported  by 
columns  of  oriental  granite  with  ancient  capitals,  contains  a 
painting  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  done,  in  the  tliirteenth 
century,  by  Giunto,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  5.  Anna  contains  a  curious  representation 
of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  wrought  in  wood,  on  the  taber- 

*  Count  Ugolino,  a  Pisan  Nobleman,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  Archbishop  Rugiero^  to  depose  the  governor  of 
Pisa  5  in  which  enterprize,  having  succeeded,  Ugolino  assumed 
the  government  of  the  city :  but  the  Archbishop,  jealous  of  his 
power,  incited  the  people  against  him;  attacked  his  palace, 
seized  his  person,  and  ca^t  him  and  his  family  into  prison  :  till, 
at  length,  refusing  them  food,  and  throwing  the  key  of  their 
dungeon  into  the  Arno,  he  left  them,  in  this  dreadful  situation, 
to  be  starved  to  death ! 

See  Dant£*3  Inferno,  Canto  XXXIII. 
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nade  of  the  high-altar:  and  this  wooden  scolpture^  of ^irhich 
there  are  Bevend  qiecimens  in  Pisa,  is  attributed  to  O. 
Giacoobi,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  SL  Co^mna  contains  a  carious  picture,  by 
F.  Tralni,  one  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Andrea 
Qrcagna:  this  picture  represents  S.  Thomas  surrounded 
by  the  &thers  of  the  church,  among  whom  is  a  portrait  of 
Urban  VI:  at  the  feet  of  these  are  several  philosophers 
and  heretics,  with  their  works  torn  in  pieces;  and,  what 
seems  very  incongruous,  S.  Thomas  himself  is  placed  be- 
tween Plato  and  Aristotle^  who  are  presenting  him  with 
their  literary  productions. 

Tie  Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alP  Orto  contains  a  head  of  our 
Saviour^  which  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  twelfth 
oentnry. 

Hie  Chiesa  di  S,  Francesco^  supposed  to  have  been  built 
after  the  designs  of  Niccolo,  Pisano,  contains  a  Chapel  de- 
dicated to  S.  Antonio  da  Padova,  and  painted  by  Salembini 
and  Maruscdli — a  Chapel  painted  by  Passignano ;  togedier 
with  a  Madonna  and  Child,  said  to  have  been  done  in  the 
fourteenth  century — another  Chapel  (near  the  Sacristy)  the 
paintings  in  which  are  attributed  to  l^inello^  Aretino,  who 
l&ewise  did  the  large  picture  over  the  Sacristy-door— a 
picture,  in  the  Sacristy,  by  Giotto,  of  S.  Francesco  re- 
ceiving the  Elect:  and^  in  the  Sacristy-chapel,  the  Ma^ 
donna  and  saints,  painted  in  1395,  by  T.  Bartoli.  In  the 
Cloister  to  the  right  of  the  Iftde  steps  which  lead  into  the 
churchy  the  bones  of  Ugtdino,  his  sons,  and  nephews,  are, 
according  to  tradition,  deposited. 

The  Church  belonging  to  the  Conservatorio  di  &  SUvestro 
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contains  two  antique  paintings,  by  Ouidotti ;  and  a  small 
hasso^rilievo^  in  terracotta^  attributed  to  Luca della  Robbia^ 
the  inventor  of  painting  upon  glass. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Matteo^  built  by  the  brothers  Melani,  is 
remarkable  for  the  fresco-paintings  of  those  artists,  which 
are  so  skilfully  managed  as  td  make  the  roof  appear  won> 
derfully  higher  than  it  really  is. 

TTie  Chiesa  di  S.  Pierino^  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  heathen  temple,  contains  a  Madonna,  painted^on 
the  wall,  and  a  crucifix,  by  Giunto,  Pisano.  The  orna* 
ments  on  the  outside  of  the  great  door  are  ancient  and 
beautiful;  the  pavement  is  of  pietri  duri;  and  the  edifice 
stands  on  an  ancient  Bone-house,  which  contains  two  sar- 
cophagi of  Parian  marble,  together  with  paintings,  in  the 
style  of  those  which  adorn  the  Campo-Santo. 

The  Chiesa  di  S,  Michele  in  Borgo^  said  to  have  been 
built  before  the  eleventh  century,  by  Guglielmo,  Pisano,  is 
incrusted  with  cerulean  marble,  supported  by  ancient  co- 
lumns of  granitello,  and  adorned  with  a  marble  ciiicifix, 
wrought  by  Niccolo,  Pisano,  and  originally  placed  in  the 
Campo-Santo.  The  Madonna,  under  this  crucifix,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  paintings  in  Pisa.  The 
cupola,  the  upper-nave,  the  vision  of  S.  Romualdo,  the  ex- 
pedition to  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  all  pamted  by  Guidotti. 

The  Chiesa  di  &  Vito^  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Cappella  di  S.  Ranierl,  contains  a  fresco  representing  the 
death  of  the  Saint,  and  executed,  not  many  years  since,  by 
Tempesti,  in  his  best  manner.  The  surrounding  archi-^ 
tectural  ornaments  are  by  Ciofib» 
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\ 
ne  Chiesq  deOa  Spina  exhihiu  monianents  of  the  an- 
cient Pisan  school  of  scalptare,  namely,  the  Madcxma,  our 
Savioar,  S.  John  and  S.  Peter,  by  Nino,  Pisano,  one  of  the 
Revivers  of  the  art;  two  figures  attributed  to  Moschino; 
and  a  half-length  Madonna,  by  Nino. 

77te  Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  in  Chinseca  contains  a  valuable 
monument  of  the  Greco-Pisano  school,  namely,  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross;  which  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

T%e  Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  contains  a  crucifix,  by  Giunta^ 
Pisano*. 

The  Palazzo^Latifranchi^  on  that  side  of  the  Amo  called 
Parte  di  mezza-giomo^  was  built  after  the  design  of  Buo- 
narotL 

The  Palazzo-Tonini  contains  two  paintings,  in  fresco^ 
firom  Tasso's  Gerusalemmo^  begun  by  Melani,  and  finished 
by  Tommasi,  his  scholar. 

The  PalazzchLanJreducciy  which  is  incrusted  with  statuary 
marble,  has  a  chain,  and  these  words,  over  the  door;  ^^AUa 
ghmatcT — ^i&any  tales  are  told  in  consequence;  but  none 
of  them  seem  sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  worth  re- 
lating. This  palace  contains  a  celebrated  picture,  by 
Guido,  the  subject  of  which  is,  sacred  and  profane  Love, 
represented  by  two  boys :  perhaps  the  subject  of  this  picture 
may  hare  been  taken  from  Plato,  who  says,  there  are  twd 

*  The  Churches  at  Pisa  contain  many  Paintings^  by  old 
Tuscan  masters^  which  I  have  not  mentioned ;  and  a  minute 
description  of  them  may  be  found  in  Morrona*8  History  of 
Pisa. 

n2 
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Cupids  as  different  as  day  and  night;  the  one  possessing 
every  virtue^  the  other  every  vice. 

Casa^Mecierintj  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Amo,  and 
called  Parte  di  Tramontana^  contains  a  celebrated  Sibyl,  by 
Guercino;  with  frescos  by  Tempesti  and  Cioffo. 

Tke  PalazzonSeta^  in  Via  S.  Cecilia^  contains  frescos  by 
the  hrpthers  Melani ;  as  do  the  Palazzo  del  Publico^  and  the 
Palazzo  d^  Priori. 

In  the  regal  Palace  the  ceilings  are  pdnted  with  ele- 
gance; and  the  furniture,  though  plain,  is  handsome. 

The  If&qntak  are  spacious;  and  the  Loggia  djf  B(tnchi 
and  Casino  NoUU^  are  fine  buildings. 

T^  University  of  Pisa  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII;  though,  in  consequence  of  civil  wars,  it  be- 
came almost  annihilated,  tUl  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I ;  by 
whom  it  was  re-established  on  the  present  plan,  in|l54S :  it 
has  produced  as  many,  if  not  more^  learned  men  than  any 
other  public  seminary  in  Italy. 

The  Torre  delta  Specola^  or  Observatofy^wss  greeted  about 
the  year  1785 ;  and  is  furnished  with  good  instruments. 

The  botanic  Garden  was  founded  by  Ferdinando,  second 
son  of  Cosimo  I;  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  Sig» 
Santi,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  University;  a  Gentle- 
man whose  literary  productions  do  honor  both  to  his  head 
and  heart;  and  whose  kindness  toward  the  British  Nation 
has  ever  been  such  as  to  command  their  sincerest  gratitude 
and  highest  esteem. 
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There  seems  litde  doubt  that  Pisa  was  a  Roman  colony, 
often  visited  by  the  Caesdrs :  and  Nero,  about  the  year  57, 
is  said  to  have  made  an  excursion  to  this  city,  with  whidi 
he  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  embellished  it  with  a  mag- 
nificent  palace  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lucca-gate.  This  temple  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda;  all  of  marble  without;  the 
ceiling  beidg  an  imitation  of  the  starry  firmament  The 
internal  decorations  consisted  of  oriental  marble  columns, 
with  Tarious  pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting;  the  pave- 
ment was  Egyptian  marble;  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
stood  in  its  centre.  Whether  the  palace  did,  or  did  not 
enclose  this  temple,  is  unknown ;  but  the  former  is  described 
as  being  highly  ornamented,  and  of  a  vast  extent;  contain- 
ing baths,  gardens,  and  fish-ponds:  and  it  is  added  that 
Nero^  in  order  to  have  it  amply  supplied  with  water,  built 
the  aquedoct  of  Monti-Pisani,  which  extended  firom  Cal- 
dacoUi  to  the  Lucca^gate.  Such  is  the  account  given  of 
Neio's  tonple  and  palace:  and  it  is  certain  that  the  build- 
ings, called  Ipocaustij  extended  from  Ae  Duomo  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Monastery  of  S»  Zenone.  It  is  equally  oer. 
tain  that  fimndations  of  immense  buildings  have  been  dis^ 
covert  in  the  gardens  which  now  occupy  the  space  between 
the  church  of  S.  Zenone  and  the  Duomo;  that  numberless 
(ueces  ci  marble  are  seen  in  the  wdls  and  buildings,  which 
at  present  stand  upon  the  abovenamed  space;  and  two 
ruins,  near  the  Lucca^gate,  one  c^  which  has  been  reo^dy 
demolished,  were  evidently  parts  of  the  Ipocausti:  these 
circumstances  concur  with  several  others  to  establish  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  advanced.  .  The  most  respectable 
lenudna  of  these  antiquities  is  the  Fapour^BaiAf  situated  in 
a  garden  close  to  the  Lucca-gate:  this  bath  h  an  octagon^ 
with  four  semi-circular  niches ;  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
are  terra^tata  tubes  of  a  triangular  shape.  Opposite  to 
the  entrance  there  appears  to  have  been  a  place  reserved  for 
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some  marble  ornament  The  roof  forms  a  semincirde; 
imd  contains  eight  places  to  admit  light,  beside  an  octagon 
aperture  in  the  centre.  The  pavement,  leading  to  the 
great  furnace,  was  made  of  calcistruzzoj  with  a  sur&ce  of 
marble  one  finger  thick,  to  walk  or  lie  down  upon.  It 
is  probable  that,  under  this  marble  pavement,  there  were 
vaulted  rooms,  where  the  attendants  kept  up  perpetual 
fires:  and  some  persons  imagine  that  under  every  niche 
were  vases  filled  with  water;  which,  on  being  heated  by  the 
fires,  impregnated  the  apartments  with  vapour.  Ancieut 
baths  always  consisted  of  four  apartments,  distinguished  by 
the  appellations  of  cold,  tepid,  hot,  and  sudatory;  and  the 
apartment  called  tepid,  in  the  men's  bath,  always  com-> 
municated  with  the  same*  apartment  in  the  women's  bath : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bath  above  described  con-» 
sisted  of  four  apartments,  as  traces  of  them  may  yet  be  .dis- 
covered* From  the  appearance  of  the  bath  now  remaining 
it  seems  to  have  been  lined  throughout  with  marble;  and 
the  six^Grecian  columns  on-the  sides  of  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  Duomo,  together  with  the  other  two,  which  ornament 
the  principal  door  of  the  Baptistery,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  building.  In  the  garden  adjoining  to 
the  bath,  stood  the  Monastery  of  S.  Zenone,  vulgarly  called 
S.  Zeno;  of  which,  however,  the  Church  only  remains; 
and,  in  it,  are  sarcophagi,  which,  though  mutilated  and 
almost  defaced,  still  possess  sufficient  beauty  to  make  us 
.  execrate  the  hand  of  avarice  or  barbarism  which  has  thus 
destroyed  these  valuable  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

A  house^  belonging  to  the  noble  family  Da  Paulle^  seems 
to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre; 
judging  from  the  granite  columns  of  different  orders  ^s- 
coverable  in  the  walls. 

In  the  suppressed  Chwch  of  S.  Felice  arc  two  columns  of 
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oriental  granite,  with  capitals  adorned  by  in]rthol<^cal 
figures,  supposed  to  represent  Jupiter,  Harpocrates,  Diana* 
Minerva,  Isis,  Ceres,  and  Genii.  They  probably  belonged 
to  a  Roman  temple,  on  the  site  of  which  the  chuixh  of 
S.  Felice  is  said  to  have  been  erected.  The  sculpture 
seems  to  be  of  Septimius  Severus's  time. 

Tke  subterranean  part  of  S.  Michele  in  Borgo  deserves 
notice ;  the  pillars  and  walls  are  of  pietre  verracanne^  the 
roof  is  tufo,  and  curiously  ornamented  with  arabesques, 
resembling  those  which  adorn  Livia's  baths  at  Rome,  and 
not  unlike,  in  style,  to  many  of  the  paintings  found  in  Her- 
culaneum.  This  building  could  not  have  been  a  Christian 
church,  because  the  primitive  Christians  adorned  their 
churches  with  nothing  but  quotations  from  Holy  Writ; 
therefore  it  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  erected  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

Tke  Aqueduct  of  Calda&oUij  so  called  from  the  hot 
springs  which  supply  it,  is  supposed  to  be  that  erected  by 
Nero:  eight  arches  may  still  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  modem  baths  of  Pisa; 
and  ruins  of  the.  whole  are  discoverable  between  this  spot 
and  the  Lucca-gate. 

No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient  Port  of  Pisa,  men- 
tioned by  Stcabo :  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  llie 
mouth  of  the  Amo;  and  not  &r  from  L^hom.  We  ai>e 
told: that  this  port  was  protected  neither  by  mole  ^r  pier; 
and  though  open  to  every  wind,  yet  vessels  rode  securely  on 
its  bosom;  owing  to  the  size  and  tenacity  of  the  weeds 
which  were  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  exclude  the  agitation 
of  the  sea.  ; 
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The  modem  Baihtf  situated  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  north  of  Pisa,  are  elegant,  commodious,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  seyeral  good  lodging-houses.  These  batht^ 
the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
particularly  beneficial  in  gouty  cases,  and  diseases  of  the 
liver. 

Two  large  firagments  of  columns  with  two  capitals  which 
bear  marks  of  remote  antiquity,  together  with  several  other 
concurring  circumstances,  lead  us  to  imagine  these  modero 
baths  occupy  the  same  ground  with  those  mentioned  by 
Slacabo  and  Pliny. 

7^e  Mountain  of  &  Ghdianoy  which  rises  immediately  * 
above  the  baths,  exhibits  some  curious  cavons. 

.  The  modem  Aqueduct^  begun  by  Ferdinando  I,  and 
finished  by  his  son,  Cosimo  II,  is  a  magnificent  work, 
worthy  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medids :  it  commences 
ataviUageyCalled  Asciano;  and  extends  to  Pisa;  a  distance 
of  four  miles;  conv^ing  to  that  city  the  most  pure  and 
delicious  water  in  Europe. 

Hie  Canaly  which  extends  firom  Pisa  to  Le^^iorD,  waa 
made  by  Ferdinando  I. 

The  ratfol  Farm^  or  Casdnoj  near  Pisa,  situated  in  an 
extensive  and  beautifiil  forest  of  cork-trees,  ever-green  oaks, 
Sec. ;  and  washed  by  the  sea;  is  worth  notice;  as  it  contains 
camels,  who,  though  foreigners,  breed  here,  and  are  em* 
ployed  as  beasts  of  burden :  they  axe,  however,  much  lest 
numerous  at  present  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Grand-Duke,  Leopoldo,  was  the  first  person  who 
attempted  to  breed  camels  in  Italy. 
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The  QobUi^  of  Pifla,  aAd  all  the  gentlemai  bdonging  to 
the  University,  are  remarkably  cavil  and  kind  to  foreigners; 
the  kmer  classes  of  pecfpha  respeotfiil  and  humane^  but 
earacting* 

There  are  three  Hotek  in  this  city,  namely,  Letre  Don* 
xdtcy  UPellicanOy  and  UUssero:  the  first  has  the  advantage 
in  point  of  atnation;  and  is,  moreover,  a  tolerably  good 
inn,  thoii^  by  no  mecms  so  comfortable  as  private  lodgings 
on  that  side  of  the  Quay  called,  Parte  di  mezzo-^iomo  i 
for,  on  the  opposite  side^  and  in  many  of  the  streets  and 
squareS)  the  houses  are  damp,  and  consequently  onwhol^ 
soma 

Travellers  should  be  eipecially  careful  to  send  for  the 
Fountain- Water  of  Pisa  that  flows  through  the  Aqueduct; 
because  die  well-water,  with  which  the  houses  are  supplied) 
is  seldom  fit  either  for  drinking,  or  even  for  kitchen*use. 

The  Theatre  here  is  capacious;  but  not  elegant 

The  three  Bridgeij  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  are 
handsome;  especially  the  middle-one^  which  is  composed 
erf*  marble  and  pietra  verrucano  /  and  the  mock-fight,  occa- 
sionally exhibited  on  this  bridge^  is  perhaps  almost  the  only 
remaining  vestige  of  those  martial  games  heretofore  so 
fioDDOus  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  amusemoit 
consists  in  a  batde  fought  by  960  combatants;  who^ 
clothed  in*  coats  of  mail,  and  armed  with  wooden  dubs, 
dispute^  for  forQr-five  minutes,  the  passage  of  the  bridge. 
The  strongest  combatants  possess  themsdves  of  the  field  of 
battle;  and  when  it  is  possible  <to  employ  stratagem  they 
never  let  slip  the  opportunity:  but  to  fi|^t  in  earnest  is 
forbidden ;  nevertheless,  this  mock  encounter  fi:eqttently 
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costs  lives ;  and  is,  therefore,  but  fieldom  permitted ;  though 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  in  Italy.  Some 
authors  tell  us  it  was  instituted  hy  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus, 
King  of  Phrygia;  others  think  it  was  established  by  Nero; 
while  others  believe  it  to  have  been  originally  celebrated  in 
memory  of  the  defeat  of  Musetto,  King  of  Sardinia;  which 
happened  in  the  year  1005,  upon  a  bridge  at  Pisa:  but 
whoever  the  institutor  might  be,  the  amusement  is  entered 
into,  by  the  Pisans,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  that  exceeds  all 
description  *. 

There  is,  likewise,  every  third  summer,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  a  singular  and  most  beautifid  illumination 
here^  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri.  On  this  night  the  whole 
Lung^-Amo  appears  like  an  immense  crescent  of  magni- 
ficent and  regularly  built  palaces,  studded  with  innumerable 
quantities  of  diamonds;  some. in  the  Tuscan,  others  in  the 
Gothic,  and  others  in  the  grotesque  or  Chinese  style  of 
architecture  (which  participates  so  much  of  the  Egyptian, 
that  many  persons  believe  the  Chinese  were  originally  an 
Egyptian  colony )f.  Add  to  this,  the  three  bridges  orna- 
mented by  temples  blazing  with  jewels;  and  such  is  the 
scene  which  Pisa  presents  to  view  at  this  general  illumina- 

*  When  a  man  stands  candidate  for  the  honour  ef  being  a 
combatant,  he  is  cased  in  armour,  and  then  heat,  for  half  an 
hour,  with  wooden  clubs ;  during  which  ceremony,  should  the 
happen  to  flinch,  or  cry  out,  he  is  rejected ;  but  if  he  do  neither, 
he  is  chosen. 

t  The  belief  that  the  Chinese  were  originally  an  Egyptian 
colony,  has  lately  been  strengthened  by  a  discovery,  in  the  Ca- 
binet of  IVtedals,  at  Milan,  of  a  Chinese  work,  containing  draw* 
ings  of  nearly  a  thousand  antique  Vases,  resembling  those  called 
Etruscan,  and  of  Egyptian  origin. 
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don— no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Ariosto  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  images  from  so  splendid  and  singular  an  exhi- 
tion;  which  can  only  be  likened  to  an  enchanted  city. 

The  immense  length  and  beautiful  curve  of  the  Pisa- 
quay  contribute  greatly  to  the  splendor  of  these  two  exhi- 
bitions; the  ground  being  so  shaped  that  all  the  spectators 
are  seen  at  once,  whether  in  balconies,  carriages,  on  foot,  or 
in  boats  upon  the  river:  and  the  same  cause  renders  the 
Carnival  at  Pisa  particularly  beautiful;  for,  during  the  last 
week  of  this  whimsical  diversion,  the  whole  quay  is  filled 
with  masks,  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pastimes  at  the  theatre. 

The  CameiOf  or  Carnival,  appears  to  have  been  a  Fes- 
tivity observed  in  most  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  but  especially 
at  Sparta;  where  it  (ook  birth  about  675  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Cameus.  It 
lasted  nine  days. 

The  climate  of  Pisa,  during  winter,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe;  though  at  other  seasons  not  equally  salubrious. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

.     GENOA,  NICE,  TURIN,  LEGHORN,  LUCCA,  &c. 

Excursionjram  Pisa  to  Genoa — Harbour ^  Fanale^  Tortifca^ 
tionSi  Streets  and  Bridges  of  the  latter  City — Cathedral^ 
and  other  Churches — Residenza  dei  Dqgi — PalazzO'Dw' 
razzo — University — Palazzo-Doria^  and  other  Palaces-^ 
Hospitals — Albergo  dei  Poveri — Theatre — Hotels — Po- 
pulation — Provisions — Climate — Character  of  the  Genoese 
—^Description  ofNice^  and  its  Climate — Journey  over  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  Turin — Population  of  that  City^-Bridge 
erected  by  the  [Drench — Begal  Palace — Cathedralj  and 
other  Churches— 'Theatre — University — Public  Garden 
and  Bamparts-^HoteU''^Climate-^Water-^Enioiron$^^ 
Alessandria — Plain  of  Marengo — Ne^  Road  aoer  the 
Bocchetta—^Old  Boad^^Leghom — Harbour^  Light^house^ 
Fortifications^  and  other  objects  best  vaorth  notice  in  the 
tcnrni  and  its  environs — Inns^^lMCca — Population — Ca- 
thedral— Other  Churches— Palazzo-Publico — Ancient  Am- 
phitheatre— Modem  Theatre — Character  of  the  Lucchesi 
— Seminary  founded  by  the  Princess  Elise — Innr^^Marlia 
— Bagfii  di  Ijucca — Fnvirons  of  the  Bagni — Peasantry — 
Mode  qf  cultivating  this  part  of  the  Apennine — Villas  be-- 
tween  the  Baths  of  Lucca  and  the  City — Boad  through 
Pistqja  to  Florence. 

We  have  lately  made  an  excursion  from  Pisa  to  Genoa, 
Nice,  and  Turin ;  returning  by  Leghorn,  Lucca,  and  Pistoja, 
to  Florence. 

The  road,  from  Pisa  to  Licrici,  is  tolerably  good,  during 
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sunmier ;  but,  at  other  seasons,  Travellers  frequently  embark 
at  Via-Reggio  (a  small  sea-port  belonging  to  the  Lucchesi, 
and  fiunous  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish) ;  going  thence» 
either  in  a  deck-vessel,  or  a  felucca*,  to  Genoa;  between 
vhich  ci^  and  Lend  there  is  only  a  niulc^path;  the 
carriage-roadf.bcgiin  some  few  years  sinc^  not  beipg  ye( 
completed. 

Between  Pisa  and  Via-R^ggpo  we  crossed  the  Serchio, 
anciently  the  Ansar^  in  a  ferry ;  finding,  at  the  latter  town,  a 
tolerable  inn,  though  unhealthily  situated. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Pietr»-Santa,  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  marsh,  the  exhalations  from  which  are  ex- 
tremdy  noxious ;  particularly  toward  sun-set  The  inn  here, 
being  <x»nfi>rtable^  is  sometimes  preferred,  as  a  sleeping- 
place,  to  that  at  Massa;  which  cannot  be  comipended, 
though,  in  point  of  air  and  situation,  the  latter  town  is  in- 
fimtely  pr^rabl^  to  the  formen  Not  fiir  hence  are  quarriea 
of  Seravezzannarble,  Massa,  seated  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
near  the  sea,  is  small,  but  well-built;  and  contains  a  hand- 
some Royal  residence,  together  with  some  good  pictures  in 
its  Churches :  and  five  miles  distant  from  this  town  is  Car- 
niray  whose  quarries  produce  marble,  perhaps,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sculpture^  the  most  bea|iti£|il  in  the  world ;  though, 
for  Want  of  proper  care  in  transporting  the  blocks,  they  are 
firequently  ^lit  and  brokeq.  Carrara,  contains  nearly  3,500 
inhabita^;  and  is  built  of  nvirble^  taken  firom  the  adjacent 
<piarries;  which  are  well  worth  seeing;  and  where  fine  cry- 
stals are  often  found;  it  owes  much  to  its  late  Sovereign,  the* 
I'rincess  Elise,  who  converted  her  Palace  here  into  an  Aca- 

*  A  Felucca  is  an  open  boat,  which  makes  use  both  of  sails 
and  oarSj  always  keeping  near  shore;  and,  in  case  of  bad 
weather^  running  immediately  into  harbour. 
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,  demy  of  Sculptare»  richly  stored  with  models,  both  andent 
and  modem,  and  well  worth  observation. 

Having  passed  Lavenza,  formerly  Aventioj  the  Port 
whence  the  Carrara-marble  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of 
Emrope,  we  proceeded  to  Sarzana,  a  large  town  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Luna,-  and  on  arriving  at  Lerici,  formerly 
Ericis'PoriuSj  embarked  in  a  felucca  for  Genoa*;  coasting 
the  Riviera,  and  passing  Porto-Venere,  defended  by  two 
castles;  near  which  ships  go  through  a  narrow  strait  into 
the  Gulph  of  Spezzia;  supposed  to  have  been  the  Portus- 
lojauE  of  the  Romans ;  and  a  peculiarly  large  and  safe  har- 
bomr,  surrounded  with  towns,  villages,  and  plantations, 
abounding  in  olive-trees,  vines,  and  fruit. 

Genoa,  in  Italian  Genova,  called  £a  Superbcy  anciently  a- 
city  of  Liguria,  and  the  first  which  fell  under  the  Roman 
yoke^  appears  to  great  advantage  when  viewed  from  the  sea, 
about  one  mile  distant  from  the  shore;  for,  then,  its  num* 
berless  and  stately  edifices  represent  t^e  seats  of  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, placed  on  a  declivity  of  the  enormous  Apennine. 
The  Harbour  of  Genoa  is  capacious,  and  beautiful;  but  not 
safe ;  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  Libecio,  or  south-west 
wind.'  The  Fanale^  or  Light-House,  is  a  lofty  tower,  built 
on  an  isolated  rock  at  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  The 
fortifications,  toward  the  sea,  appear  strong;  bemg  cut  out 
of  the  rocks ;  but  the  aaval  power  of  this  country,  once  so 
formidable,  seems  now  reduced  to  a  few  gallies,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  fetching  com  from  Sicily.  Genoa  is  defended  by 
two  walls;  one  of  which  immediately  encompasses  the  town ; 
while  the  other  takes  in- the  rising  grounds  that  command 

*  The  distance,  by  sea^  from  Lerici  to  Genoa,  is  about  twenty 
leagues ;  the  price  commonly  given  for  a  felucca,  from  five  to 
six  sequins;  and  the  lime  usually  employed  in  going,  about 
fifteen  hours. 
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it.  The  streets,  three  excepted,  are  not  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  use  of  carriages.  The  roo6  of  the  houses  are 
flat,  and  frequently  adorned  with  orange-trees.  Here  is  a 
fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Bonzevera,  and  another  over  the 
Bisagno;  the  former  stream  washing  the  western,  the  latter 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 

'  7%tf  Cathedral^  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo,  is  a  Gothic 
ttnicture,  incrusted  and  paved  with  marble;  and  adorned 
with  a  Crucifixion  by  Baroccio.  The  bones  of  S.  John  Bap- 
tist are  said  to  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  chapels. 

T?ie  Jnnonciata^  though  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Lomellino-fiunily,  is  one  of  the  most  costly  churches  in 
Genoa,  and  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the  last  supper,  by 
G.  C.  Procaccino. 

jSL  Maria  in  Carignano^  built  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Bepdinelli  Sauli,  a  noble  Genoese^  is  an  el^ant  piece  of 
architecture;  and  the  magnificent'bridge,  leading  to  it,  was 
erected  by  a  son  of  the  above-named  nobleman.  The  Church 
cxmtains  a  statue  of  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Puget ! !  another  of  the 
beatified  Alessandro  Sauli,  by  tlie  same  artist !  and  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John  curing  the  Para- 
lytic, by  D.  Piola.  ^ 

&  Ambtogio  is  adorned  with  three  celebrated  pictures; 
namely,  the  Assumption,  by  Guido  ! — S.  Ignatius  exorcising 
a  demoniac,  and  raising  the  dead,  by  Rubens  I — and  the 
Circumcision,  by  the  same  master ! 

5.  Domenico  contains  a  picture  of  the  Circumcision,  by 
Procaccino;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  Sanctuary  is  by  Cappuc- 
cino. 
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8.  Filippo  Neri  is  a  handsome  church;  the  criling  of 
which  was  painted  by  Frqnceschini ;  and  in  the  Oratory  is 
a  statue  of  the  Madonna,  by  Puget. 

&  Matteoj  built  by  the  Doria-&mily,  contains  sepulchral 
monuments  by  Mont-Orsoli;  a  high-altar  of  Florentine 
work;  and,  behind  it^  a  much-admired  Pietd^ 

&  Giovanni  in  Vecchio  is  adorned  with  a  picture,  by  Van- 
dyck! 

&  Francesco  di  CasteUeto  contains  a  celebrated  picture,  by 
Tintoretto;  together  with  bronze  statues  and  basn-rilievif 
by  Giovanni  di  Bolcgna. 

5.  Siefano  aUe  Porte  contains  a  picture,  repres«iting  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  the  upper  part  painted  by  Giulio 
RamanQi  the  lower  part  by  Raphael. 

The  jResidenza  dei  jDcgt  is  a  lai^  unornamented  modem 
bu}lding,  erected  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  whitfi  consumed 
the  ancient  edifice.  The  great  hall  is  magnificent  hi  point  * 
of  size;  and  once  contained  statues,  in  marble,  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  liberality  to  the  public :  but  revolutimiary 
frenzy  destroyed  these  statues ;  which  have  lately  been  re« 
placed  by  copies,  composed  of  plaster  and  straw,  draped-  * 
with  calico.  The  Arsenal,  in  this  palace^  contains  the  prow 
of  an  ancient  Roman  galley;  its  length  being  about  three 
spans,  and  its  greatest  thickness  two  thirds  of  a  foot:  it  was 
discovered  in  1597,  in  consequence  of  the  harbour  being 
cleaned.  Here,  likewise,  \&  the  armour  of  several  Genoese 
Ladif^  who  joined  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  ISQl. 

The   Palazzo'Durazzo   (Strada-Balbi)    contains    noble 
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rooms  splendidly  furnished,  and  a  large  collection  of  pic- 
tores;  among  which  are  celebrated  works  of  Vandyck  and 
Rubens,  and  the  Madonna  at  our  Saviour's  feet,  by  Pado 
Veronese ! ! 

The  University  is  a  fine  building;  and  contains,  in  its 
Vestibule,  two  Lions  of  marble,  which  are  much  admired. 

The  Palazzo-Doria  (Strada-Nuova)  is  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice in  point  of  architecture. 

The  Palazzo-Rosso  contains  fine  pictures ;  among  which 
are  three  Portraits,  by  Vandyck — Judith  putting  the  head 
of  Holofemes  into  a  bag,  by  Paolo  Veronese—  an  old  Man 
reading,  by  Spagnoletto— the  Madonna,  by  Cappuccino — 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Bassano— our  Saviour 
in  the  garden  of  olives,  by  the  same  —  Clorinda  delivering 
the  Christians,  by  Caravaggio— the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
by  the  same — Cleopatra,  by  Guercino— and  several  works, 
both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  by  Parodi. 
• 

TTie  Palazzo-Brignole,  opposite  to  the  Palazzo-Rosso, 
contains  fine  pictures. 

T^e  Palazzo-Serra  boasts  a  saloon,  deemed  one  of  the 
*  most  sumptuous  apartments  in  Europe. 

T^e  PalazzO'Carega  was  built  after  the  design  of  Buona- 
roti ;  as  was  the  Palazzo-Pallavicino,  at  S^rbino. 

The  great  Hospital  is  a  glorious  establishment  for  the 
Sick  of  all  nations;  and  likewise  for  Foundlings;  the  boys 
remaining,  till  they  are  able  to  work;  the  girls  still  longer. 
The  number  of  Sick,  received  into  this  hospital,  has  fre- 
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quently  exceeded  one  thousand;  and  the  number  of  Found- 
lings three  thousand. 

The  Hospital  of  Incurables  likewise  is  a  noble  establish- 
ment 

The  Albergo  dei  Paoeri^  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
Hospital  in  Europe,  stands  upon  a  lofty  eminence ;  and  was 
founded  by  a  nobleman  of  the  Brignoli-family,  to  serve  as 
an  asylum  for  upward  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  age,  and 
other  causes,  reduced  to  want.  The  Chapel  is  handsome, 
and  contains  a  bassa-riltevoj  by  Buonaroti,  of  the  Madonna 
contemplating  the  dead  body  of  our  Saviour !  and  here,  like- 
wise, is  an  Assumption,  in  marble,  by  Puget. 

TTie  Theatre  qfS.  Agostino  is  much  admired,  with  respect 
to  its  architecture;  as,  indeed,  are  a  considerable  number  of 
buildings,  which  I  have  not  enumerated:  but  though  no 
city  of  Italy  boasts  so  many  splendid  edifices  as  Genoa, 
though  all  these  edifices  are  built  of  marble,  and  though  the 
Strada-Nuova,  the  StradarNovissima,  and  the  Strada-Balbi, 
are  strikingly  magnificent,  the  narrowness  of  the  other 
streets,  and  the  want  of  spacious  squares,  gives  an  air  of  me- 
lancholy to  the  town  in  general :  its  environs,  however,  are 
exempt  from  this  defect;  and  display  a  delightful  union  of 
grandeur  and  cheerfiilness;  the  whole  road  to  Sestri,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  exhibiting  one  continued  line  of  villas, 
nearly  equal,  in  size  and  elegance,  to  the  palaces  within  the 
city. 

Genoa  contains  good  Hotels*;  and  its  peculation,  in- 

*  DH6id  d*  Europe;  whicb  is  excellent ;  V Albergo  di  Londra; 
La  Croce  di  Malta;  and  Le  qtuUtri  Nazioni. 
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eluding  the  inhabitants  of  San-Pier-d'Arena»  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  80,000. 

An  Italian  proverb  says  of  this  city;  ^*  that  it  has  sea,  with* 
out  fish,  land,  without  trees,  and  men,  without  faith:"  the 
provisions,  however,  not  excepting  fish,  are  excellent;  but 
the  wine  is  bad,  and  the  climate  by  no  means  a  good  one. 
The  country,  though  (like  Italy  in  general)  thinly  wooded, 
is,  in  some  parts,  romantic  and  beautiful :  but  as  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  certainly  vie  in  faith  with  their  Ligurian  ancestors. 

The  nobles  are  ill-educated,  and  seldom  fond  of  literature : 
tbey  rarely  inhabit  the  best  apartments  of  their  superb  pa* 
laces ;  but  are  said  to  like  a  splendid  table :  though  their 
chief  gratification  has  always  consisted  in  amassing  wealth 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  expending  it  on  public  works, 
and  public  charities. 

The  common  people  are  active  and  industrious ;  and  the 
velvets,  damasks,  and  artificial  flowers  of  Genoa  have  long 
been  celebrated. 

Hence,  to  Nice,  there  is  a  carriage-road,  which  traverses 
a  delightful  country:  but,  as  the  inns  are  bad,  we  preferred 
hiring  a  felucca  with  ten  oars,  and  pursuing' our  excursion 
by  sea*. 

The  first  night  we  reached  Oneglia,  a  small  town  occu- 
pied diiefly  by  fishermen;  and  the  second  night  we  arrived 
at  Nice. 

*  The  usual  price  for  a  ten-oared  felucca,  from  Genoa  to 
Nice,  is  al)out  ten  sequins. 


o2 
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This  city  is  seated  in  a  small  plain,  bounded,  on  the  west, 
by  the  Var,  anciently  called  the  Varus^  which  divides  it  from 
Provence;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  washes 
its  walls ;  and  on  the  north  by  that  chain  of  Alps,  called 
MarttinuBy  which  seems  designed  by  Nature  to  protect  Italy 
from  the  invasions  of  her  Gallic  Neighbours.  The  citadel 
of  Mont-Albano  overhangs  the  town ;  and  the  Paglion,  a 
torrent  which  descends  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  sepa- 
rates it  from  what  is  called  the  English  quarter,  and  runs 
into  the  sea  on  the  west 

The  situation  of  Nice  is  cheerful ;  the  walks  and  rides  are 
pretty;  the  lodging-houses  numerous,  and  tolerably  conve- 
nient; the  eatables  good  and  plentiful;  and  the  wine  and 
oil  excellent :  but  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  prevalence  of  that  searching  wind,  called  vent  de  biscj 
render  the  air  frequently  cold,  and  even  frosty,  during  winter 
and  spring;  while,  in  summer,  the  heat  is  excessive*. 

From  Nice  we  set  out  to  cross  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Turin, 
by  a  most  excellent  and  wondeHul  road,  constructed  during 
the  reign  of  Victor- Amadeus-Maria,  King  of  Sardinia  (who 
was  seventeen  years  in  completing  it);  and  lately  altered 
and  improved  by  the  French;  especiaUy  between  Nice 
and  Scarenaf . 


*  The  principal  Inns  at  Nice  are,  L" Hotel  de  York,  Le  Dau- 
pkin,  and  La  Poste. 

t  This  road,  as  constructed  by  Victor-Amadeus,  was  always 
passable  for  carriages  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  only 
passable  but  excellent:  if  I  recollect  right,  the  above-named 
Prince  was  the  first  person  who  ever  attempled  making  a  car- 
riage-road over  the  great  Alps. 
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After  driving  about  five  miles  on  the  banki  of  the  Paglion, 
we  bc^n  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  Scarenit;  reaching  the 
village  of  that  name  in  less  than  three  hours.  We  then 
proceeded,  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  up  a  moun- 
tain composed  of  red,  grey,  and  white  marble^  and,  on 
arriving  at  its  summit,  were  presented  with  a  view  of  Sos- 
pello,  lying  at  our  feet,  and  apparently  not  half  a  mile 
distant;  yet  so  lofty  was  the  mountain  we  were  upon,  that 
we  had  nine  miles  to  go  ere  we  could  reach  Sospello.  This 
village,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Paglion,  and  surrounded 
with  Alps,  contains  two  tolerable  inns.  Hence  we  proceeded 
up  the  mountain  of  Sospello,  which,  being  higher  than 
Scarena,  exhibited  a  road  more  wonderful  than  that  we  had 
already  traversed,  winding  through  immense  rocks  of  mar- 
ble, some  of  which  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder  in  order 
to  make  room  for  carriages  to  pass.  Near  Sospello  stands 
an  ancient  Roman  castle:  but,  what  seems  extraordinary, 
the  old  Roman  road  ov^  these  Maritime  Alps  is  no  where 
discoverable.  After  ascending  for  three  hours,  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  and  then  descended,  in  less 
than  one  hour,  to  La  Chiandola ;  a  romantic  village,  situated 
at  die  brink  of  a  thundering  torrent,  and  adorned  by  cascades 
gushing  from  jagged  rocks  above  a  thousand  feet  high.  We 
slept  at  La  Chiandola;  where  the  inn  is  tolerably  good;  and 
next  morning  set  out  early  for  Tende.  To  describe  the  road 
between  this  town  and  La  Chiandola  is  impossible :  neither 
do  I  think  it  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  picture  such 
scenery  as  we  beheld.  Our  ascent  was  gradual,  by  the  side 
of  a  magnificent  torrent;  which,  from  rushing  impetuously 
over  enormous  masses  of  stone,  forms  itself  into  an  endless 
variety  of  cascades;  while  the  stupendous  rocks,  through 
wbidi  thk  road  is  pierced,  from  their  immense  height,  gro- 
tesque shapes,  and  verdant  clothing,  added  to  the  beautiful 
water-falls  with  which  they  are  decorated;  present  one  of  the 
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most  awfiiUy  magnificent  grottoes  that  the  masterly  hand  of 
nature  ever  made.  Through  this  grotto  we  travelled  for  a 
considerable  number  of  miles,  surrounded  by  mountains 
virhose  summits  the  eye  cannot  reach ;  though  sometimes  a 
brilliant  piece  of  snow,  which  we  guessed  to  be  the  peak  of 
an  Alp,  appeared  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the  sky;  but  clouds 
always  rested  upon,  and  eclipsed  the  middle-part  Sud- 
denly, however,  we  beheld,  suspended  in  the  air  (for  such 
really  was  its  appearance),  a  large  fortified  castle;  and,  soon 
afterward,  on  turning  a  point,  we  discovered  the  town  of 
Saorgio,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  appa- 
rently poised  between  earth  and  heaven ;  while  the  law&r 
part  of  the  rocks  exhibited  such  woods  of  chestnut-trees  as, 
to  English  Travellers,  appear  equally  uncommon  and  beau- 
tifuL  After  this,  we  were  continually  presented  with  con- 
vents, hennitages,  remains  of  Castles,  and  old  Roman 
causeys,  till  our  arrival  at  Tende;  which  is  situated  under 
an  immense  Alp  of  the  same  name,  computed  to  be  eight 
thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  over  the  summit  of  which  lies 
the  road.  Tende  is-a  dismal  looking  town,  resembling  what. 
Poetry  would  picture  as  the  world's  end :  for  the  (2|oud- 
capped  mountain  behind  it  seems  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  pro- 
ceed no  further."  It  is  prudent  to  pass  the  Col-de-Tende 
before  mid-day;  because,  at  that  time,  there  generally  rises 
a  wind  very  inconvenient  to  Travellers.  This  passage,  since 
the  improvements  made  in  the  road  by  the  French,  seldom 
occupies  above  five  hours:  though,  formerly,  it  took  up 
nearly  double  that  time :  we,  therefore,  left  Tende  at  eight 
o'clock,  that  we  might  reach  the  summit  of  the  ascent  by 
eleven ;  and  this  was  easily  accomplished.  On  first  setting 
out  we  were  presented  with  picturesque  prospects  embel- 
Itshed  by  bold  cascades.  When  we  had  proceeded  about 
three  parts  up  the  mountain  the  air  became  chilly ;  and  we 
perceived,  by  the  fog  which  enveloped  us,  that  we  were 
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passing  through  clouds;  these,  on  attaining  the  summit,  we 
found  ourselves  considerably  above ;  and  here  the  cold  was 
intense.  The  top  of  this  vast  Alp  exhibits  a  barren  rock, 
whence  we  descried  Mont^Viso,  with  other  Alps  still  more 
lofiy ;  and  at  our  feet  Limoni,  seated  in  a  valley  through 
which  rushes  a  torrent  formed  by  snow  from  the  Col  Limoni, 
contains  a  tolerable  inn.  Hence  the  road.runs  parallel  with 
one  of  those  streams  which  fertilize  this  wild  part  of  Hed- 
mont,  till  it  enters  the  luxuriant  plain  in  which  stands  Coni; 
a  finely  situated  town,  whose  fortifications  were  once  deemed 
impregnable.  Here  we  slept  at  the  post-house ;  proceeding, 
next  day,  to  Savigliano,  and  much  struck  with  the  change 
of  country ;  rich  and  tame  cultivation  succeeding  to  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  wildness  of  the  Alps.  Savigliano  is  a  large 
town,  with  a  tolerable  inn.  Hence  we  drove  to  Carignano, 
through  one  of  the  most  fruitful  vallies  imaginable;  and 
after  having  stopped  to  dine  at  the  latter  place,  proceeded 
to  Turin. 

This  city,  seated  in  a  spacious  plain,  loaded  with  mulber- 
ries, vines,  and  corn,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Po  and  Dora 
(the  former  of  which  was  anciently  called  Bodinco^  or  bot- 
tomless), is  approached  by  four  fine  roads,  shaded  with  forest- 
trees;  while  the  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  hand- 
some edifices;  pre-eminent  among  which  towers  the  magni- 
ficent church  of  La  Superga. 

Turin  was  named  Augusta  Taurinorum,  by  Augustus, 
when  he  made  it  into  a  Roman  colony;  before  which  period 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  a  Gallic  tribe :  the  modem 
walls,  or  ramparts,  are  about  four  miles  round,  and  contain 
upward  of  60,000  people :  the  citadel,  a  particularly  fine  for- 
tification, which  the  French  nearly  destroyed,  is  now  re- 
building.   The  streets,  which  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean. 
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intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  so  that  on  one  particular 
spot,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  they  may  all  be  seen  at  once, 
issuing,  like  rays,  from  a  common  centre.  The  Strada  del 
Po,  the  Strada-Nuova,  and  the  Strada  del  Dora-grande, 
are  very  handsome ;  so  are  the  Piazza  del  Castello,  and  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Carlo;  each  beuig  adorned  with  porticos:  and 
the  bridge  thrown  by  the  French,  over  the  Po,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

7%^  regal  Palace  contains  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ama* 
deus  I ;  frescos  by  Beaumont  and  Daniel ;  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  school; 
among  which  is  the  dropsical  Woman,  by  Gerard  Dow ! 

The  Cathedral  merits  notice,  on  account  of  one  of  its 
Chapels,  called  La  Cappella  del  S.  Sudario,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Guarini,  and  equally  singular  and  magnificent. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  a  fine  edifice  in  point  of 
architecture,  built  after  the  designs  of  Giuvara,  Torinese ; 
and  contains  a  superb  high-altar  and  baldacchino,  a  good 
painting  of  S.  Filippo  in  ecstasy,  by  Solimena,  together  with 
works  of  Carlo  Maratta  and  Conca. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Christina  contains  a  statue  of  S.  Teresa, 
deemed  the  chef^oeuore  of  Legros. 

The  Teatro  di  Carignano  is  handsome;  and  the  gran 
Teatro  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  buildings  of 
its  kind  existing. 

The  University  contains  bassi^rilievi  and  antique  inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin ;  statues, 
medals,  a  Ubrary  consisting  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
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sand  Yolames,  many  being  manuscripts;  together  with  the 
celebrated  Isiac  table,  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments 
extant  of  Egyptian  antiquity ! ! !  * 

The  public  Garden,  and  the  Ramparts,  are  delightful 
promenades :  and  were  it  not  for  a  want  of  correctness  and 
simplicity  in  the  structure  and  decorations  of  the  principal 
edifices,  Turin  would  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in 
Europe. 

Here  are  good  Hotels*;  good  shops  (where  the  manu- 
£Eu;tures  of  the  country,  namely,  velvets,  silks,  silk  stockings, 
tapestry,  porcelain,  chamois-leather  gloves.  Sec.  are  sold) ; 
a  good  market  for  eatables,  and  good  wine:  but  the  fogs 
which  invariably  prevail,  during  autumn  and  winter,  make 
the  climate  at  those  seasons  unwholesome :  and  the  foul  and 
noxious  water,  too  frequently  found  in  the  wells  and  reser- 
Toirs  of  this  city,  often  prove  even  a  greater  evil  than  the 
fogs :  there  is,  however,  before  the  Po^Gate,  near  the  Capu- 
chin-convent, a  well  of  excellent  water. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  environs  of  Turin 
are;  Valentino^  where  there  is  a  public  Garden — La  Vigna 
deUa  Reginoj  which  commands  a  fine  view — Camaldoli^  the 
road  to  which  is  very  romantic — La  Superga  (five  miles 
distant  firom  the  city),  a  magnificent  church,  where  rest  the 
ashes  of  the  Sardinian  Kings ;  and  La  Veneria^  a  royal  Villa, 
oontmning  some  good  paintings,  and  a  fine  orangery. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Industria  are  not  &r 
distant  firom  Turin. 

*  DAlbergo  reah,  Sirada-nuova — La  Locanda  d*IngkiUerra 
— Le  Buone  Donnc-^ll  Bove  Rosso;  &c. 
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Wishing  to  pass  the  Bocchetta,  one  of  the  loftiest  moan- 
tains  of  die  Apennine,  in  order  to  see  the  new  route  now 
constructing  there,  by  command  of  the  presaat  King  of 
Sardinia ;  we  quitted  Turin  by  the  magnificent  new  bridge 
already  mentioned ;  and  traversed  a  good  and  pleasant  road 
to  Asti ;  a  large  town,  seated  amidst  vineyards  which  produce 
the  best  wine  in  Piedmont. 

Asti,  supposed  to  contain  above  10,000  Inhabitants^  is 
encircled  with  extensive  walls  in  a  ruinous  condition :  and 
of  the  hundred  towers,  for  which  it  once  was  famous,  scarce 
thirty  remain ;  and  even  these  seem  nodding  to  their  fall. 
The  people  here  are  poor,  and  much  inclined  to  idleness : 
and  the  town,  generally  speaking,  has  a  sombre  aspect;  that 
quarter  excepted  where  the  nobility  reside,  and  where  the 
buildings  are  handsome.  Asti  boasts  the  honour  of  contain- 
ing the  paternal  mansion  of  the  Conte  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the 
greatest,  and  almost  the  only  distinguished  tra^c  Poet 
modem  Italy  ever  produced.  The  Duomo^  here,  has  been 
lately  erected,  and  merits  notice ;  as  do  the  Churches  ofS. 
Secondoj  and  the  Madonna  delta  Consolata,  and  likewise  that 
of  S.  Bartolommeo  del  Benedettini^  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls*. 

On  quitting  Asti  we  crossed  the  Stirone,  traversed  a  beau- 
tiful vale  richly  clothed  with  grain ;  and,  after  harving  passed 
the  village  of  Annone,  were  presented  with  a  particularly 
fine  view  of  the  Po.  We  then  passed  Felizzano  and  Solera ; 
and  approached  the  Fortress  of  Alessandria  through  a  road 
in  some  places  sandy,  but  otherwise  good. 

*  Asti  contains  two  very  tolerable  inns,  namely,  La  Rosa 
rossOf  and  II  Leone  (Coto* 
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Alessandria,  seated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and 
vatered  by  the  Tanaro,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city,  par- 
dcularlv  celebrated  for  the  many  sieges  it  has  sustained;  and 
for  the  strength  of  its  citadel,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Here  are  two  magnificent  Bridges ;  one  of  which,  covered 
from  ^id  to  end,  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  length,  hei^t, 
and  solidity.  The  Sluices  of  the  Tanaro  especially  merit 
notice.  The  Piazza  d'Armi  is  spacious  and  pleasant;  and 
the  Palazzo-Reale,  the  Governor's  House,  the  Churches  of 
S.  Alessandro  and  S.  Lorenzo,  the  new  Theatre,  and  the 
Ramparts,  are  worth  seeing.  This  city  contains  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  one  good  Hotel  ^. 

On  quitting  Alessandria,  we  crossed  the  Tanaro,  and  im- 
mediately re-entered  the  above-named  plain ;  called,  on  this 
dde,  that  of  Marengo ;  and  famous  for  the  decisive  victory 
gained  here,  by  Napoleon,  over  the  Austrians.  No  ground 
can  be  better  calculated  for  the  strife  of  armies  than  this 
plain;  which  is  not  only  extensive,  but  fiat;  and  equally 
devoid  of  trees  and  fences :  though,  either  in  consequence 
of  judicious  cultivation,  or  the  quantity  of  human  blood  with 
which  the  soil  has  been  fertilized,  it  bears  abundance  of  fine 
corn*  A  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Alessandria  we 
ci1t)6sed  the  Bormida,  a  large  and  rapid  torrent;  and,  half  a 
league  further  on,  passed  the  hamlet  of  Marengo.  One 
public  house  on  this  pl^  is  still  called  The  Torre  di  Ma- 
rengOy  and  another,  The  JIbergo  di  lungafama;  but  the 
odumn,  surmounted  by  an  eagle^  and  placed  on  the  spot 
where  Desaix  fell,  is  now4o  be  seen  no  more* 

At  Marengo  we  quitted  the  route  which  leads  to  Parma  ; 

*  L' JIbergo  Reak  vecchio  d^Itdia, 
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and  proceeded  through  a  tolerably  good,  though,  in  some 
parts,  a  narrow  road,  to  Novi;  seeing,  by  the  way,  the  Do- 
menican  Abbadia  del  Bosco,  adorned  with  a  few  good  paint- 
ings, and  some  sculpture;  the  latter  by  Buonaroti. 

Novi,  placed  among  vineyards  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  contains  6000  inhabitants,  several  magnificent  houses, 
which  belong  to  rich  Genovesi,  who  spend  the  autumn  here; 
and  two  comfortable  inns  * :  it  is,  therefore,  the  best  sleeping- 
place  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  botli'  on  account  of  the 
last-named  circumstance,  and  likewise  from  being  situated 
about  midway.  One  tower  of  the  old  Castle  of  Novi  alone 
remains,  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  remarkable  for  its 
height. 

The  new  road  over  the^Bocchetta  is  to  go  from  Novi  to 
Seravalle  and  Genoa,  by  a  much  lower  part  of  the  Apennine 
than  that  which  the  present  road  traverses :  and  happy  will 
it  be  for  Travellers  when  this  new  road  is  finished;  as  the 
old  one  is  so  extremely  rough  tliat  no  carriage,  not  particu- 
larly strong,  can  pass  through  it  without  injury:  beside 
which,  the  new  road,  by  its  low  situation,  will  be  protected 
from  those  dangerous  storms  that  frequendy  visit  the  Boo- 
chetta. 

After  driving  through  the  vineyards,  orchards,  and  chests 
nut-groves,  near  Novi,  we  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
Apennines  by  a  road  somewhat  resembling  a  saw ;  traversing 
ancient  water-courses  and  narrow  defiles  to  Gavi,  a  town 
which  contains  1,600  inhabitants  and  a  good  hotel.     The 

*  UAIbcrgo  Reale  in  Via-Ghirardenghi,  and  La  Posia,  beyond 
the  town,  on  the  way  to  Genoa. 
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casde  here  is  proudly  seated  on  a  rock,  for  the  defence  of 
the  pass;  and,  according  to  report,  was  never  taken.  Vol- 
taggio,  t}ie  next  town,  and  where  the  present  passage  of  the 
Boochetta  conunences,  is  nearly  equal  in  population  to 
Gavi;  and  contains  two  good  inns.  Hence  the  road  passes 
through  a  defile,  sometimes  surrounded  with  chestnut-woods, 
at  others  exhibiting  bad  pasturages  bordered  by  the  Lemmo^ 
and  hovels  the  very  picture  of  wretchedness ;  though  erected 
on  blocks  of  beautiful  and  costly  marble,  with  which  this 
part  of  the  Apennine  abounds.  The  women  who  inhabit 
these  hovels  are  low  of  stature,  with  thick  legs,  broad  feet, 
large  throats,  and  frequendy  goVtrous  swellings :  the  chil- 
dren look  unhealthy,  and  seem  to  be  wholly  occupied  by 
watching  pigs  and  goats,  and  following  mules  and  carriages^ 
to  collect  dung  for  manure :  the  food  of  these  poor  moun- 
taineers is  chestnut^bread,  hog's  lard,  and  snow-water:  and 
when  the  chestnuts  fail,  famine  ensues.  As  we  advanced 
toward  the  Col,  we  found  the  hovels  lessen  in  number;  and  at 
length  saw  no  vesdge  of  any  habitation  except  a  guard-house 
on  an  isolated  rock,  where,  during  the  period  when  this 
passage  was  infested  by  Banditd,  Soldiers  were  stationed  to 
protect  Travellers.  On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  Bocchetta 
we  were  presented  with  a  view  of  the  beaudful  valley  of  Pol- 
oevera,  terminated  by  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, sea:  and  the  rich  cultivation  exhibited  in  this  valley^ 
by  the  persevering  industry  of  the  Genovesi,  produces  a 
most  delightful  contrast  to  the  savage  and  barren  aspect  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  Apennine.  The  descent  for  two 
leagues  to  Campo-M arone  is,  in  some  places,  very  rapid ; 
but  thence  to  Genoa  the  road  constructed  by  a  Doge  of  the 
Cambiaso  fiunily  is  excellent:  it  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Polcevera,  amidst  villas,  villages,  orange  and  olive-gardens, 
cypresses,  and  that  most  beautiful  of  all  Italian  trees,  the 
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round->topped  maritime  stone  pine,  at  length  entering  the 
city  by  the  magnificent  Faubourg  of  San-Pier-d' Arena*. 

9    " 

Having  procured  a  bill  of  health  at  Genoa,  which  is 
always  necessary  on  quitting  this  town  by  s^  we  again  em- 
barked in  a  felucca;  and  were  fortunate  enough,  on  the 
second  evening  of  our  voyage,  to  reach  the  harbour  of  Leg- 
horn f.  The  island  of  Gorgona,  and  the  rock,  called  Me- 
loria,  are  both  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  into 
this  fine  harbour^;  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  that  fur- 
thest from  the  shore  being  defended  against  the  violence  of 
the  sea  by  a  pier;  though  large  vessels  anchor  in  the  roads, 
about  two-  miles  from  the  pier-head.  The  Light-house  is 
built  upon  an  isolated  rock  in  the  open  sea. 

Leghorn,  in  Italian  Livorno,  the  nurse-child  of  the  House 
of  Medicis,  called,  by  the  ancients,  Libumus  Portus^  and  for- 
merly subject  to  Genoa,  was  the  first  free  port  established  in 
the  Mediterranean:  and  this  political  establishment,  the 
work  of  Cosimo  I,  who  exchanged  the  episcopal  city  of  Sar- 
zano  for  the  then  unimportant  village  of  Leghorn^  soon  ren- 
dered the  latter  a  place  of  great  consequence :  and  by  cutting 
several  canals,  and  encouraging  cultivation,  he^  in  some 
measure,  destroyed  the  noxious  vapours  which  naturally 
proceeded  from  a  loose  and  marshy  soil.  Leghorn,  to  per- 
sons unskilled  in  the  art  of  war,  seems  strongly  fortified :  but 

*  Between  Turin  and  Genoa,  a  carriage  with  two  places  and 
four  wheels  goes^  generally  speaking,  with  two  horses  only, 
according  to  the  tari£P:  but  the  post-masters  often  put  on  three 
horses ;  though  Travellers  do  not  pay  any  thing  extra  in  conse- 
quence. 

t  We  paid>  for  our  felucca^  twelve  sequins. 


^ 
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various  drcumstanoes,  I  am  told,  would  prevent  it  from 
being  tenable  long,  whether  attacked  by  land  or  sea.  This 
ci^  is  two  miles  in  circimiference ;  and  contains  6O9OOO  inha- 
bitants ;  20^000  of  whom  are  said  to  be  Jews :  its  ramparts 
are  handsome;  and  the  high-street,  from  its  breadth  and 
straightness,  from  the  richness  of  its  shops,  and  still  more 
from  the  motley  crowd  of  all  nations  with  which  it  is  con- 
stantly filled,  presents  a  picture  equally  singular  and  pleasing. 
The  great  square  is  spacious ;  and  the  Dtwmo  is  a  noble  edi- 
fice, designed  by  Vasari :  this  Church -^M^  Jeaos^  S^^nagegue^ 
(one  of  the  finest  in  Europe) — the  Church  of  the  untied 
Greeks  —  the  Monte,  or  Bank — MiccUPs  Shop-^the  Coral- 
Mam^adm-e — the  great  Printing-House-^-the  Opera-House 
— the  four  Slaves,  in  bronze,  by  Pietro  Tacca,  chained  to 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Ferdinando  I,  which  stands  in 
the  Dock-yard,  and  was  done  by  Giovanni  del  Opera — the 
Lazzaretti—the  Campo-Santo — the  English  Burial-ground — 
the  nem  Aqueduct,  not  yet  completed,  'which  is  to  bring 
wholesome  water  to  the  city,  from  the  mountains  of  Colog^ 
nole  (twelve  mUes  distant) — BXkdthe  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Montenero,  are  the  objects  best  worth  notice  in  Leghorn 
and  its  environs.  Here  are  several  inns*:  and  the  English 
Factory  have  a  Protestant  Chapel.  From  Leghorn  we  pro- 
ceeded, by  land,  through  part  of  the  forest  of  Amo,  to  Pisa ; 
a  distance  of  fourteen  Tuscan  miles :  though  persons  who 
prefer  water-carriage  may  go  by  the  Canal,  from  the  one 
city  to  the  other.  At  Pisa  we  directed  our  course  to  Lucca; 
traversing  an  excellent  road  so  &r  as  Ripafrataf ;  but,  find- 
ing ourselves  in  a  bad  one  afterward,  till  we  arrived  at 

*  The  Globe — The  Croce  cTor*— and  the  Croce  di  Malta. 

f  Here,  there  is  an  Austrian  Custom-house,  art  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  pay  four  pauls  for  a  four-wheeled  carriage  with 
two  horses. 
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Lucca.     There  is,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a 
new  road  making. 

Lucca,  called  L^Industrtosa^  is  beautifuUy  situated,  about 
twelve  Tuscan  miles  from  Pisa,  in  a  luxuriant  valley,  encir- 
cled by  the  Apennine,  and  watered  by  the  Serchio :  it  is  de- 
fended by  eleven  bastions  of  brick,  and  ramparts  which, 
from  being  planted  with  forest-trees,  give  this  little  city  the 
appearance  of  a  fortified  wood  with  a  watch-tower  in  its 
centre:  the  edifice  which  resembles  the  latter  being  the 
tathedral.  The  Ramparts  are  three  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  form  a  delightful  promenade,  either  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage. Previous  to  the  French  revolution  the  word,  "  ii- 
beriasy"  was  inscribed  on  the  Pisa-Gate:  this  inscripdon, 
however,  no  longer  exists :  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  Lucca  without  feeling  high  respect  for  a  town  which, 
even  during  the  plenitude  of  Roman  despotism,  maintained 
its  own  laws,  and  some  degree  of  liberty ;  and  which,  since 
that  period  till  very  recendy,  always  continued  free.  The 
territory  contains  about  four  hundred  square  miles,  and  about 
120,000  people.  Caesar  wintered  at  Lucca  after  his  third 
campaign  in  Gaul:  and,  according  to  Appian  of  Alexandria, 
all  the  magistrates  of  Rome  came  to  visit  him ;  insomuch 
that  two  hundred  Roman  Senators  were  seen  before  his  door 
at  the  same  moment :  which  circumstance  proves  Lucca  to 
have  been,  at  that  period,  rather  a  large  city. 

The  streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  and  clean ;  but  irre- 
gular. 

77ie  Cathedral,  erected  in  1070,  though  unpromising 

without,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  within ;  and  contains,  on 

^   the  right  of  the  great  door,  the  tomb  of  Adalbert,,  surnamed 

"  The  Rich ;"  who  lived  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
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tury ;  and  was,  according  to  Muratori,  die  Progenitor  of  the 
Princes  of  £ste,  and  the  House  of  Brunswick  Hanover,  now 
Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  The  famous  Countess  Ma- 
tilda was  a  descendant  from  the  above-named  Adalbert; 
and  this  Princess,  the  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Lucca  who 
died  in  1052,  reigned  over  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  Li- 
guria,  maintaining  desperate  wars,  for  thirty  successive 
years,  against  the  Schismatics  and  Anti- Popes;  till,  at 
le^glAi,  she  drove  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV,  out  of  Italy, 
and  restored  to  the  Church  its  ancient  possessions.  But, 
to  return  to  the  Cathedral:  this  edifice  is  adorned  with 
paintings,  by  Coli  and  Sancasciani,  Lucchesi;  a  picture, 
by  Zuccari ;  another,  by  Tintoretto ;  statues  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  by  Foncelli ;  a  celebrated  crucifix,  called  the 
Veto  Santo;  fine  painted  glass  windows,  and  a  beautifiil 
inlaid  marble  pavement 

&  Maria,  called  La  Chiesa  ieW  Umilti,  contains  a  good 
jMCture^  by  Titian. 

» 

TTie  Chiesa  di  S.  Ponziano  contains  two  good  paintings, 
by  Pietro  Lombardo. 

The  Palazzo-Publico,  built  by  Ammannato  and  Filippo 
Giuvara,  is  embellished  with  the  works  of  Luca  Giordano, 
Albert  Durer,  Guercino,  &c. — and  in  the  Armoury  are 
several  ancient  helmets,  the  smallest  of  which  our  courier, 
an  athletic  man,  attempted  to  put  on  his  head ;  but  found 
himself  scarcely  able  to  lift  it-— so  much  is  human  strength 
degenerated ! 

Remains  of  the  ancient  Amphitheatre  are  discoverable  on 
the  spot  called  Prigiof^i  vecchie.  % 
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The  modem  Theatre  is  small,  but  pretty. 

The  police  of  Lucca  has  long  been  &med  for  its  ex- 
cellence. The  upper  ranks  of  people  are  opulent,  learned, 
and  well  inclined;  the  mechanics  (instructed  by  their  late 
Sovereign,  the  Princess  Elise),  display  great  taste  and  ex- 
pertness  in  making  household  furniture;  the  lower  ranks  of 
people  possess  more  integrity  of  character,  with  a  stronger 
sense  of  religion,  than  is  commonly  found  now  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries;  and  the  peasants  are  the  most  indus- 
trious and  skilful  husbandmen  of  southern  Italy. 

Lucca  contains  a  Seminary^  founded  by  the  Princess 
Elise,  for  the  education  of  an  hundred  young  ladies,  beside 
children  of  humble  birth :  and  this  Princess  had  likewise 
taken  measures  to  establish  an  Institute,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences,  when  she  was  called  upon  to  re- 
linquish her  throne. 

The  Pantera  is  the  best  inn  at  Lucca. 

Travellers  who  enter  this  city  with  post-horses  are  com- 
pelled to  quit  it  in  the  same  manner. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  villas;  and  that 
called  Marlia,  on  the  way  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  par- 
ticularly merits  notice;  as  it  was  built  by  the  Princess 
EUise,  is  furnished  with  peculiar  elegance,  and  stands  in  a 
beautiful  garden  *•    The  road  from  Lucca  to  this  villa,  a 

*  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  visited  this  Villa  not  long 
since  j  slept  here,  and  ordered  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness 
for  her  departure  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  :  she^  how- 
ever, lingered  in  the  Marlia-gallery  (apparently  lost  in  thought), 
till  ten  o'clock }  and  then,  with  great  reluctance^  went  away. 
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distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles,  is  excellent;  and 
hence  to  the  Bagni-caldi  (about  eight  miles)  equally  good : 
it  winds  almost  constantly  by  the  side  of  the  Serchio;  and 
is  cut  through  rocks  clothed  with  olives  and  chestnuts,  and 
adorned  with  convents,  villas,  and  cottages.  Nothing  can 
be  more  romantic  than  this  drive;  and,  on  the  way,  are 
three  extraordinary  bridges ;  the  first  consisting  of  two  im- 
mense arches,  not  in  a  straight  line  with  each  other,  but 
forming,  in  the  centre,  a  considerable  angle;  neither  do 
these  arches  support  a  level  road :  on  the  contrary,  you 
ascend  one  arch  and  descend  it  again ;  you  then  come  to  an 
angle  of  flat  ground ;  after  which  you  ascend  the  other 
arch,  and  descend  that,  till  you  reach  a  smaller  arch,  which 
brings  you  to  the  opposite  shore  of  .the  Serchio.  The 
height  of  this  bridge  we  could  not  precisely  ascertain ;  but, 
judging  from  the  eye,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Augustus 
at  Nami.  The  second  bridge  is  similar  to  the  first;  but 
the  third,  which  consists  of  only  one  large  arch,  is  by  far 
the  loftiest;  and,  according  to  oral  tradition,  was  the  work 
of  the  Devil ;  who  really  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Italians,  a  great  architect;  for  every  extraordinary 
building  is  attributed  to  him.  Other  accounts,  however, 
say,  these  bridges  were  erected  by  the  Countess  Matilda : 
and  one  of  the  postillions  who  drove  us  to  the  Bagni,  told 
me,  they  were  built  soon  after  tlie  year  1000— an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  that  he  should  have  been  so  ac- 
curate a  chronologist  * — but  the  common  people  of  Italy 
are  well-informed  respecting  the  history  of  their  country; 
and,  moreover,  so  fond  of  its  poets  as  frequently  to  know 
their  works  by  heart. 

Her  Son's  Bust  is  at  Marlia  ^  and,  if  like  him,  he  must  have  a 
countenapee  replete  with  sense  and  animation^  and  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  Father. 

p2 
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The  Bagni-caldi  di  Lucca  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
romantic  and  picturesque  mountain,  thickly  clothed  with 
chestnut^woods;  where,  during  summer,  the  walks  are  de- 
lightful. The  Bagni  delta  Villa  are  in  the  plain,  near  the 
banks. of  the  Lima;  and  the  late  Sovereign,  by  making  a 
fine  road  to  these  Baths,  and  inducing  her  own  family  to 
frequent  them,  has  converted  a  secluded  village  into  a  gay 
public  place.  At  the  Bagni-caldi  there  is  one  lodging- 
house  which  accommodates  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fa- 
milies*; another  which  accommodates  three  families  f; 
several  small  lodgings;  a  coffee-house,  and  a  cassino; 
where,  during  the  season,  there  is  a  ball  every  Sunday 
night.  These  baths,  therefore,  to  persons  very  fond  of 
society,  must  be  an  eligible  summer  situation.  At  the 
Bagni  della  Villa  there  are  several  good  lodging-houses; 
some  of  which  accommodate  two  or  three  families,  others 
only  one :  and  here  the  mother  of  the  Princess  Elise  used 
to  reside  %,  At  the  Ponte-Seraglio,  near  the  Bagni-caldi, 
there  are  lodging-houses;  but  these,  generally  speaking, 
are  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  second  rank. 

*  In  this  house,  which  belongs  to  the  Abate  Lena,  Families 
may  either  have  kitchens  to  themselves,  or  employ  the  Traiteur 
who  resides  under  the  same  roof. 

f  This  house  belongs  to  an  excellent  Traiteur,  called  loha- 
chino ;  who  furnishes  the  tables  of  his  Lodgers :  his  third  fioor» 
which  is  the  best,  was  let  in  1817  for  thirty  sequins  a  months 
and  his  other  floors  for  eighteen  or  twenty  sequins  each. 

X  The  best  apartment  in  the  house  of  the  Signora  Lena,  at 
the  Bagni  della  Villa^  was  let  in  18 17  for  thirty  sequins  a 
month :  the  first  floor  in  the  house  of  Sig.  G.  B.  del  Chiappa  for 
twenty-eight  sequins  a  month ;  and  the  second  floor  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  sequins.  Casa-Ambrog^o,  Casa-Nobile,  Casa-Bon- 
visi^  and  Casa-Rossi,  are  good  lodging-houses ;  the  last  is  that 
in  which  the  Mother  of  the  late  Sovereign  formerly  lived. 
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The  usual  Promenade  here  is  between  the  Bagni  della 
\^lliEi  and  the  Ponte-Seraglio,  on  a  dusty  road;  while  a 
deli^tjul  drive^  made  by  the  Government,  under  the  wood 
(HI  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  totally  neglected. 

The  season  commences  with  July  and  ends  with  August; 
though  June  and  September  are  months  better  calculated 
for  the  examination  of  this  beautiful  spot,  which  is  one  of 
the  coolest  summer  abodes  of  southern  Italy. 

Provisions  here  are  not  exorbitant  in  price,  even  during 
the  season :  but  good  table^wine  and  good  butcher's  meat, 
except  veal,  are  difficult  to  procure;  and  fruit,  except  Alpine 
strawberries,  cherries,  and  wild  raspberries,  is  neither  very 
fine  nor  very  plentiful. 

Lovers  of  botany  should  visit,  during  the  month  of  Ji^ne, 
the  Prato  Fiorito,  near  these  Baths ;  which  is,  at  the  above- 
named  time,  enamelled  with  a  larger  number  and  a  greater 
variety  of  flowers  than  &11  to  the  share,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  spot  existing  *.  The  best  way  of  seeing  this  garden 
of  Flora  is  to  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  going  by  Coltrone, 
and  returning  by  Monte- Villa,  near  which  several  of  the 
chestnut-trees  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  size  that  they  would 
be  fit  subjects  for  landscape-painters  to  study.  The  modes 
of  conveyance  to  the  Prato  Fiorito  are  various ;  ponies  and 
donkies  may  be  easily  procured:  but  people,  in  general, 
prefer  being  carried  by  Portentini;  of  whom  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  at  the  Baths :  three  men  are  requisite  for 

*  Tradition  reports  that,  on  this  eminence^  there  once  stood 
a  temple  dedicated  to  iEsculapius ;  whose  Priests  are  supposed 
to  have  cultivated  round  the  edifice  a  lai^e  number  of  flowers  3 
which  chance  has  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 
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each  chair ;  and  their  nsual  pay  is  five  pauls  a  man,  with 
bread,  common  wine,  and  cheese  of  the  country  for  dinner, 
wherever  the  party  like  to  stop;  which  is  generally  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pcato  Fiorito;  there  being,  in  this  place,  a 
spring  of  good  water. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  from  the  Bagni  della  Villa  to  Ponte  Nero:  the 
best  way  of  gohig  is  to  cross  the  Lima  on  the  Ponte  Nuovo, 
keeping  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  the  whole  way;  and  then . 
returning  by  Palleggio ;  as  that  village,  together  with  the 
hamlets  of  Cocciglia  and  Cosoli  di  Val  di  Lima,  form  a 
beautiful  and  most  romantic  prospect.  The  party  should 
dine  near  this  spot ;  and  then  go  back  to  the  Baths  by  the 
Palleggio  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  wooden  bridge  of 
La  Fabbrica ;  where  they  should  cross  to  the  other  side.  A 
guide  well  acquainted  with  the  countiy  is  requisite  forlhis 
excursion,  and  may  be  procured  at  the  Baths. 

Loiano,  likewise,  from  its  singular  situation,  is  worth 
visiting. 

The  peasantry  of  these  mountains  are  an  honest  and  in- 
dustrious people:  the  little  land  they  possess  is  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  neatest  manner;  but  does 
not  yield  sufficient  food  for  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca;  who  are,  therefore^  com- 
pelled, like  many  other  natives  of  the  Apennine,  to  live 
chiefly  on  bread  made  of  chestnuts :  and  when  these  fail,  the 
consequence  is  dreadful;  as  was  exemplified  lately,  when 
hundreds  perished  from  want;  while  those  who  survived 
had  no  sustenance  but  beans  boiled  with  grass,  and  herbs 
collected  on  the  mountains :  and  yet  there  was  no  rioting,  no 
murmuring,  no  complaint^the  fiunished  peasants  prayed  to 
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Heaven  for  rdief,  and  awaited  with  resignation  the  ap- 
proach of  better  days.  The  vices  and  crimes  which  difr- 
grace  more  civilized  nations  are  little  known  amongst  these 
innocent  people,  whose  probity  and  piety  are  equally  exr 
emplary*. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  this  part  of  the  Apennine  is  very 
beautiful:  at  the  commencement  of  each  ascent  vines  are 
dressed  on  terraces  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill;  wheat  being 
$own  between  every  two  rows  of  vines :  above  these  there 
frequently  is  an  olive  garden;  and  on  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  hill  are  chestnuts. 

Mountains  are  sold  here  not  by  measurement,  but  from 
a  calculation  respecting  the  number  of  sacks  of  chestnuts 
tfa^  usually  produce.  The  landlord  receives  two-thirds  of 
th^  chestnuts  which  are  collected;  and  half  of  the  other 
crops.  The  richer  grounds  in  the  plain  produce  hemp, 
fitim  which  much  coarse  cloth,  and  some  of  a  finer  sort, 
is  manu&ctured ;  and  every  peasant  has  a  stock-  of  silk- 
worms f.    Wheat  is  usually  cut  about  Midsummer;  and 

*  The  Rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  are 
situated,  told  a  friend  of  mine^  that,  after  a  residence  of  twenty 
years  among  his  parishioners,  who  amount  to  above  eight  hun« 
dred  people,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  commission  of  one  theft, 
ndther  had  he  heard  of  more  than  three  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock. 

f  The  female  peasants  often  manufacture  a  silk,  for  their 
own  wear,  from  the  bags  of  those  silk-worms  which  are  allowed 
to  work  their  way  out^  in  order  to  produce  eggs  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  costume  of  the  inferior  peasants  is  neat ;  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  fanners  are^  on  festival-days,  hand- 
somely dressed  when  they  go  to  church,  or  elsewhere ;  but  this 
finery  is  laid  by,  the  moment  they  return  home. 
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immediately  carried  off  the  fields ;  which  are,  on  the  same 
day,  sown  with  Indian  corn ;  and  this  comes  up  in  a  week^ 
and  is  fit  to  be  cut  in  October.  In  many  places  rows  of 
Indian  corn  and  French  beans,  called  scarlet  runners,  are 
planted  alternately ;  the  former  serving  as  a  support  to  the 
latter*. 

On  our  return  fi'om  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  we  noticed,  be- 
tween that  romantic  spot  and  the  city,  several  villas,  with 
gardens  possessing  shady  walks;  a  comfort  seldom  found 
in  southern  Italy:  and,  on  inquiry,  I  learnt,  that  the 
owners  of  these  habitations  were  usually  glad  to  let  them  to 
respectable  tenants,  firom  May  till  the  end  of  September. 

Having  traversed  the  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
plain  of  Lucca,  adorned  with  forest  trees,  from  which  hang 
festoons  of  vines  in  every  direction,  we  approached  Pesoia, 
a  small  episcopal  city  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines  and 
peculiarly  situated  amidst  mountains  cultivated  to  their 
summits,  and  covered  with  villages,  churches,  and  castles : 
the  episcopal  palace  here  looks  handsome;  and  near  this 
town  are  the  baths  of  Monte-Catini. 

The  road,  to  the  end  of  the  Lucchese  territories,  is  ex- 
cellent; but  thence  to  Pistoja  paved,  and  not  well  kept. 
The  country  between  Pescia  and  Pistoja  is  bold  and  ro- 
mantic; and  the  latter  city  finely  placed  on  the  side  of  the 

*  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  collect  much  information  relative 
to  the  Baths  of  Lucca ;  because  my  residence  there  was  short : 
but  from  a  friend,  who  spent  several  months  in  that  vicinity^ 
and  la,  moreover,  a  judicious  and  accurate  observer,  I  received 
many  of  the  particulars  I  have,  in  consequence,  been  enabled  to 
detaU. 
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Aperniine,  near  the  river  Ombrone^  contains  particularly 
wide,  straight,  and  well-paved  streets ;  palaces,  which  an- 
nounce magnificence ;  and  a  venerable  Crothic  Cathedral : 
but  the  city  looks  too  large  for  its  inhabitants  (said  to  be 
only  10,000),  and  therefore  has  a  gloomy  appearance.  It 
was  &mous  among  the  ancients  for  the  defeat  of  Catiline . 
and,  in  modem  times,  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  have  raidered  it  no  less  remarkable.  The 
situation  of  Pistoja  is  cool;  the  air  healthy;  the  country 
firuitful ;  and  the  provisions  are  cheap  and  good. 

The  Cathedral  contains  a  monument  erected  to  the 
men)ory  of  Cardinal  Fertoguerra,  begun  by  Andrea  Ver- 
rochio,  and  finished  by  Lorengetti— over  the  high  altar  is 
an  ascension,  by  Bronzino;  and  on  the  walls  several  his- 
torical passages  of  scripture  are  represented  in  basscMilievo. 
The  famous  Civilian  Cino,  is  interred  in  this  church ;  and 
his  memory  perpetuated  by  two  inscriptions,  over  which  are 
bassi-rilievi  by  Andrea,  Pisano. 

The  Baptistery^  which  stands  in  the  area  before  die 
church,  is  spacious,  and  was  used,  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  for  baptising  proselytes. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco  di  Sola  contains  seven  paint- 
ings, by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Prospero  contains  a  fine  Library,  in  the 
anti-room  to  which  are  bassi^lieoi^  by  Comaqnioi. 

The  Chiesa  deW  Umiltd  is  admired  for  its  architecttu-e 
and  cupola,  by  VasarL 

The  Chiesa  deUo  SpirOo  Santo  possesses  an  excellent 
organ. 
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The  Episcopal  Palace  contains  a  statue  of  Leo  XI. 

The  modem  College  and  Seminary  merit  notice. 

Good  organs,  cannon,  and  muskets,  are  made  at  Pistoja. 
The  best  inn  (a  very  bad  one)  is  the  postrhoiise. 

From  Pistoja  we  proceeded  to  Prato  and  Florence; 
leaving,  to  the  right,  the  royal  Villa  of  Poggio-a-Cajano, 
whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Leo  X:  and  this  villa 
merits  notice,  from  its  fine  situation,  and  because  it  is  em- 
bellished with  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  country  between  Pistoja  and  Florence  may,  with 
truth,  be  called  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  garden  in 
Tuscany :  and  the  lofty  hedges  of  vines  climbing  up  forest 
trees,  and  forming  themselves  into  magnificent  festoons  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  present  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mensely extensive  gallery,  fitted  up  for  a  ball. 

The  road  fix>m  Pistoja  to  Florence  is  good. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SIENA  AND  ROME. 

Journey  Jrom  Florence  to  Rome  ihrough  Siena — Descrip^ 
Hon  of  the  last-fiamed  city  and  its  Environs — Radicqfani 
— Viterbo — Tomb  of  C   F.  Marianus — Ponfe-Molle — 
Nasonian  Sepulchre — Muro  Torto — Porta  del  Popolo — 
Rome — Malaria — Climate — Water  conveyed  daily  to  tfte 
ancient  city — Size  and  population  of  ditto — Size  of  the 
modem  city — Society — Excavations-^  Foro-Romano — 
Coiosseo — Arco  di  Costantino — Chiesa  di  S.  Teodoro — 
Arco  di  Settimo  Severo  au   Velabrum — Chiesa  di  S. 
Georgio  in  Velabro — Jrco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte — Lake 
ofJuiuma — Cloaca  Maxima — House  coiled  thai  of  Pi- 
late— Chiesa  di   S,  Maria   in   Cosmedvn — Tempio  di 
Vesta — Tempio  di  Fortuna  Viriles — Palazzo  d^  Cesari 
— Circus  Maximus^^CJaesa  di  S.  Gregorio  uel  Monte- 
CeBo—Terme  di  Tito—Sette  Sale— Chiesa  di  S.  Mar. 
tmo  in  Monte — di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli — di  S.  Maria  deUa 
NaviceUa — di  S,  Stefano  Rotondo — Obelisk  of  (he  Piazza 
del  Popolo— Obelisk  of  the  Triniid  d£  Monti— Villa 
Medici— Statues  and  Obelisk  of  Monte-CavaUo — CJiiesa 
di  S.  Bernardo— di  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli — The  Papers 
OiirCeUofr — Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore — Column — 
Basilica — Obelisk  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano — BatOs- 
terio  di  CostofUino-^Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 
— Scala  Santa — Triclinium — Amphitheatre  Castrense — 
Basilica  di  S,  Croce  in  Gerusalemo — Temple  called  that 
of  Venus  and  Cupid-^Claudian  Aqueduct — Chiesa  di 
S.  Bibianor^Tempio  di  Minerva-Medica^'^Arco  di  Gal- 
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lieiu) — Remains  of  Aqueducts^-Chiesa  di  S*  Prassade-^ 
Campidoglio — Tarpeian  Rock — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria 
(FAraojBli — di  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere — Palazzo  del  Sena- 
tore —  Palazzo  d^  Conservatori  —  Museo-Capitciino  — 
Tempio  di  PaUade — Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva — Foro 
e  Colonna  Trajana  —  Dogana  Pontificia  —  Obelisk  of 
Monte-Citorio — Colonna  Jntonina^^Mausoleo  dCAugtisto 
— Campo-Marzo — Matisoleo-Adriano — Tempio  del  Sole 
'^-Baihs  of  Constantvne—^belisk  qfS.  Maria  sopra  Mir- 
nerva — Chiesa  di  S,  Maria  sopra  Minerva— Casanaiense 
Library — Pantheon — Bagni  d^Agrippa — Piazza-Navona 
— Chiesa  di  S,  Agnes-^Teatro  di  MarceUo — Prison  of  the 
Decemviri-^Portico  di  Octavia — Tempio  d'Esculapio — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere — Basilica  di  S.  Maria 
in  Trastevere — Fountain — Chiesa  di  S.  Prisca — di 
*y.  Sdbina — di  S.  Alessio—Monte-Testaccio — Sepolcro 
di  Cc0o  Cestio — Terme  di  Caracalla— Sepolcro  de"  Sci- 
ploni—Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Calacombe — Cerchio 
di  CaracaUa — Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella — Public  Us- 
trina — Scene  of  combat  between,  the  Horaiii  and  Curiatii 
— Basilica  di  S.  Paolo — Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  aUe  tre  Fon- 
tane — Excavations — Fontana  della  Dea  Egeria — Chiesa 
di  S.  Urbano  aUa  Cqffarelia — Tempio  di  Redicolo — 
Porta-Pia ;  Chiesa  di  S,  Agnese — Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza 
— Hippodrome —  Villa  Faonte  —  Ponte  Lamentano  — 
•  Tonib  of  Menenius  Agrippa — Mons  Sacer — Porta  di 
S,  Lorenzo ;  Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo — Porta  Maggiore ; 
ancient  Temples  at  the  Tor  de"  Schiavi — Porta  S.  Gio^ 
vanni — Aqueducts^-^Temple  ofFortunasmukebris — Farm 
called  Roma  Vecchia— Gates  not  already  mentioned — 
Bridges  not  already  mentioned. 

Before  I  enter  upon  a  description  of  Rome,  I  will 
give  a  brief  account  of  Siena,  and  other  places,  through 
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which  we  passed  on  our  way  from  Florence  to  the  first- 
named  city. 

Siena,  formerly  called  Sena  Julia,  in  honour  of  Caesar, 
is  by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  town 
of  Etruria ;  while  others  attribute  its  foundation  to  the 
Gauls  who  marched  to  Rome  under  the  command  of 
Brennus.  It  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a  Tufo-mountain ; 
or,  perhiq)s,  more  properly  speaking,  the  crater .  of  an 
extinct  volcano;  and  once  contained  100,000  inhabitants; 
though  its  present  population  does  not  amount  to  a  fifth 
part  of  that  number.  The  buildings  are  handsome,  and 
the  streets  airy ;  but  many  of  them  so  much  up  and  down 
hill  as  to  be  scarcely  practicable  for  carriages.  The  wine^ 
water,  bread,  meat,  and  fruits,  are  excellent;  the  upper 
classes  of  people  well  educated,  pleasing,  and  remarkably 
kind  to  Foreigners ;  and  the  Tuscan  language  is  said  to  be 
spoken  here  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

Some  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Siena  are  discoverable 
near  the  church  of  S.  Antonio ;  and  several  ancient  grot- 
toes, cellars,  subterranean  aqueducts,  and,  as  it  were, 
whole  streets,  excavated  under  the  mountain,  merit  notice. 

The  Roman  Gate  is  much  admired. 

The  Cathedral,  a  master-piece  of  Gothic  architecture, 
encrusted  without  and  within  with  black  and  white  marble, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1250 :  but,  in  1284,  the  original 
front  was  taken  down,  and  that  which  now  stands  com- 
menced, by  Giovanni,  Fisano,  and  finished  by  Agostino 
and  Agnolo,  celebrated  sculptors  of  Siena.  Near  the  great 
door  are  two  vases  for  holy  water;  the  one  executed  by 
Giacomo  della  Querela,  the  other  an  antique,  found  at  the 
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same  time  with  the  Graces ;  and  both  these  vessels  contain 
marble'fish,  so  well  done  that  they  appear  to  be  swimming. 
The  pavement  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  curious  works  of 
art  in  Italy ;  and  consists  of  scriptural  histories,  wrought  in 
mosaic*  The  story  of  Moses  was  designed  by  Beccafumi^ 
sumamed  Meccarino,  and  executed,  by  various  artists, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  story  of 
Joshua  is  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  Sanese.  In  this 
pavement  are  likewise  represented  the  emblems  of  cities 
once  in  alliance  with  Siena,  namely ;  the  elephant  of  Rome 
with  a  castle  on  its  back — the  lions  of  Florence  and  Massa 
— the  dragon  of  Pistoja — the  hare  of  Pisa— the  unicorn  of 
Viterbo — the  goose  of  Orvieto — ^the  vulture  of  Volterra— 
the  stork  of  Perugia — the  lynx  of  Luccar— the  horse  of 
Arezzo — ^and  the  kid  of  Grossetto.  Here  also  is  the  she- 
wolf  of  Siena,  borne  in  memory  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  executed  about  the  year 
1400.  The  pavement  of  the  area,  under  the  cupola,  and 
that  before  the  high  altar,  representing  Abraham's  intended 
sacrifice  of  his  son,  are  particularly  celebrated;  and  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  M eccarino.  The  art  of  paving  in 
this  beautiful  way,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  repre- 
senting figures  in  black  and  white  marble  thus  exquisitely, 
is  now  lost.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  choir  are  four  large 
firescos  by  Salimbeni.  The  Chigi-Chapel  contains  a  copy, 
in  Roman  mosaic,  of  a  painting  by  Carlo  Maratta ;  a  statue 
of  the  Magdalene,  by  Bernini;  and  three  other  statues, 
by  his  scholars.  The '  Chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  contains  a 
statue  of  that  saint  by  Donatello  !  This  cadiedral  is  adorned 
with  painted  glass  windows,  executed  in  1549;  and  busts 
of  all  die  Popes,  down  to  Alexander  III:  among  these 
formerly  was  the  bust  of  Pope  Joan;  with  the  following 
inscription  under  it ;  *^  Johannes  Fllly  Famina  de 
Anglia:^ 
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7%e  Library  or  Sacristy,  \»  now  stripped  of  all  its  books, 
except  some  volumes  of  church-music,  well  worth  notice, 
on  account  of  the  illuminations  with  which  they  are  deco- 
rated: here,  likewise,  is  a  celebrated  antique  group,  in 
marble,  of  the  three  Graces,  which  was  found  under  the 
church;  and  on  the  walls  are  frescos  representing  the 
principal  transactions  of  the  life  of  Pius  II,  by  Pinturicchio, 
after  the  designs  of  Raphael ;  the  first  painting  on  the  right 
is  said  to  have  been  wholly  done  by  that  artisL 

The  Tonoer  of  the  Palazzo  delta  Signoriay  vulgarly  called 
del  Mangia,  and  built  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino  in  1325,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  architecture. 

The  Churches  of  the  Spedale  di  S.  Maria  della  Scala—the 
Agostiniani — S.  Martina  di  Provenzano—S.  Quirino^  and 
del  Carmine ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Camaldolensi^  on  the 
outside  of  the  town,  contain  good  pictures. 

TTte  Church  of  S,  Lorenzo  is  famous  for  an  ancient 
Roman  Inscription,  and  a  Well,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  sort  of  fountain,  supported  by  columns  that  appear  to 
be  of  high  antiquity :  and  the  Domenican  Church  contains 
a  painting  of  the  Madonna  with  our  Saviour  in  her  arms, 
executed  by  Guido  di  Siena  in  1221,  nineteen  years  before 
the  birth  of  Cimabue. 

The  Palazzo  degli  Eccelsi  contains  the  Sala  della  Pace, 
adorned  with  paintings  which  represent,  on  one  side^  the 
recreations  of  Peace;  and,  on  the  other,  Tyranny,  Cruelty, 
Deceit,  and  War;  all  done  by  Ambrogio,  Sanese,  in  1338 
— ^die  Sala  di  Consiglio,  where  are  paintings  relative  to  the 
history  6f  Siena,  by  the  same  master,  and  other  subjects, 
by  Bartoli — ^the  Sala  di  Balia,  ornamented  with  paintings 
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which  represent  the  life  of  Alexander  III ;  and  are  highly 
valuable  because  they  exhibit  the  costume  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  done;  (they  are  of  Giotto's  school) — the 
Sala  del  Consistorio,  embellished  with  some  of  Beccafumi's 
finest  frescos,  and  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  by  Luca 
Giordano;  with  several  other  apartments,  in  which  are 
works  of  Salimbeni,  Casolani,  &c.  The  Theatre  makes  a 
part  of  this  palace,  and  is  large  and  commodious. 

The  Fountain  constructed  in  1193,  is  so  famous  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  water,  as  to  be  mentioned  in  tCe 
Inferno  of  Dante :  indeed,  there  are  few  cities,  placed  in  so 
elevated  a  situation  as  Siena,  that  can  boast  such  abundance 
of  excellent  water :  and  moreover,  the  climate,  for  persons 
not  afflicted  with  weak  lungs,  is  wholesome  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year— a  recommendation  which  does  not  belong  to 
many  cities  of  Italy  *. 

This  town  contains  a  celebrate  University,  several 
Academies,  valuable  Libraries,  Museums,  &c. ;  and  gave 
birth  to  Gr^ory  VII,  and  Alexander  III,  two  of  the 
greatest  Sovereigns  who  ever  filled  the  Papal  throne  f . 

The  environs  of  Siena  appear  to  contain  several  villas, 
delightfully  calculated  for  summer  habitations :  but  Tra- 
vellers should  be  especially  careful  not  to  fix  themselves 
near  the  Maremma;  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  si- 
tuated near  the  sea,  and  deemed  particularly  unwholesome 
now;  though  heretofore  remarkably  populous. 

*  Siena  boasts  another  recommendatioD,  it  is  exempt  from 
gnats  ;  asj  generally  speaking,  are  all  the  elevated  parts  of  this 
country. 

f  The  best  Inns  at  Siena  are,  the  Alhergo  ttlnghilterra,  and 
the  AquUa  Ntra ;  the  latter  is  very  comfortable. 
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Beyond  Siena,  some  leagues  to  the  left  of  the  high-road, 
lies  Cliiusi,  the  ancient  Clusitm^  near  the  Lake  of  Chiana, 
formerly  Clanius:  but  this  city,  once  Porsena's  capital,  is 
at  present  thinly  peopled,  on  account  of  its  noxious  air. 

Buonconvento,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ombrone, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Siena,  is  likewise  infected  with 
malaria :  and  here  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII,  was  poisoned 
by  receiving  the  sacrament  from  a  Domenican  monk. 

San-Quirico,  placed  in  a  healthy  air,  amidst  olive-trees 
and  vineyards,  contains  a  small  Gothic  Church,  the  nave 
and  choir  of  which  merit  notice;  a  Palace  belonging  to  the 
Chigi-family ;  a  curious  Well,  opposite  to  the  palace,  and 
an  ancient  square  Tower,  supposed  to  be  of  Ro  Jian  origin. 

Near  the  mountain  of  Radicofani  the  soil  is  volcanic,  and 
the  country  wild  and  desolate :  the  road,  however,  is  excel- 
lent; the  ascent  five  miles  in  length,  and  the  descent  the 
same.  Radicofani,  which  rises  2470  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  exhibits,  on  its  summit,  large  heaps 
of  stones,  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  post-house,  not  far  distant  from  this  spot,  is  a  good 
inn ;  and  the  little  fortress  near  it,  was  once  called  impreg- 
nable ;  though  now  falling  to  decay.  This  is  the  frontier 
of  Tuscany ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  way  to 
Torrecelli,  the  road  traverses  a  torrent,  sometimes  dangerous 
after  rain.  Beyond  Torrecelli  is  Ponte-Centino,  the  first 
village  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State :  this  country  is  embel- 
lished with  woods,  and  a  fine  bridge,  thrown  across  the 
Paglia. 

To  the  next  town,  Aqua- Pendente,  the  approach  is  par- 
ticularly beautifiil:  this  was  the  Aquula  of  the  ancients; 
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and   derives   its  appellation  from  the  water-falls  in  its 
vicinity. 

Hence,  the  road  traverses  a  fertile  volcanic  plain  to  San 
Lorenzo-nuovo ;  a  remarkably  jsvell-constructed,  clean,  and 
pretty  village ;  which  possesses  the  advantages  of  wholesome 
air  and  good  water;  and  was  built  by  Pius  VI;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  San  Lorenzo-rovinato 
might  remove  hither,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  of  the  latter  place. 

Not  far  distant  from  S.  Lorenzo-nuovo  is  Bolsena,  sup- 
posed to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Volsinium ;  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria ;  and  whence  the  Romans, 
265  years  before  Christ,  are  said  to  have  removed  two 
thousand  statues  to  Rome.  Here  are  remains  of  a  Temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Narsia ; 
Etruscan  ornaments,  which  adorn  the  front  of  the  parochial 
Church ;  and,  opposite  to  this  edifice,  tt  Sarcophagus  of 
Roman  workmanship.  In  the  environs  are  remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre;  together  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
broken  cornices,  capitals  of  pillars,  ancient  mosaics,  &c. 
Bolsena,  now  an  unimportant  village,  is  seated  on  a  mag- 
nificent Lake,  of  the  same  name,  anciently  called  Ijacus 
Vtdsinusj  and  thirty-five  Roman  miles  in  circumference: 
this  Lake  contains  two  small  Islands;  both  of  them  in- 
habited; and  said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  floated  in  his  time; 
though  now,  they  are  fixed:  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
crater  of  a  volcano.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
views  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  the  air  is  unwholesome. 

Near  Bolsena  is  Orvieto,  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  wines;  and  containing  a  handsome  Gothic  Cathedral; 
adorned,  on  the  outside,  with  sculpture,  by  Niccolo,  Pisano; 
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and  embellished  within,  by  a  painting  of  SignorellPs,  which 
Buonaroti  particularly  admired. 
« 
Between  Bolsena  and  Montefiascone  the  road  passes 
dose  to  a  remarkable  hill,  covered  with  regular  prismatic 
basaltine  columns,  most  of  them  standing  obliquely,  and  a 
considerable  length  out  of  the  ground :  indeed,  the  whole 
country,  so  far  as  Montefiascone,  exhibits  rocks  of  basalt, 
interspersed  with  forest-scenery. 

Not  far  firom  the  just-named  hill,  is  an  ancient  Tomb; 
erected,  according  to  the  inscriptioii  it  bears,  by  L.  Ca^ 
nuleius,  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Montefiascone,  a  finely  situated,  though  not  a  handsome 
town,  produces  such  excellent  wine,  that  a  German  Ti^ 
veller,  a  Prelate,  died  from  drinking  it  to  excess. 

Between  Montefiascone  and  Viterbo  the  country  is  dreaiy: 
and  near  the  latter  town,  on  the  right,  is  a  Lake  of  hot 
water;  the  exhalations  firom  which  are  sulphureous. 

Viterbo,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Etruria,  called  Voltuma^  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Monte- 
Cimino,  anciently  Mons-Ciminus ;  and  encompassed  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  which  give  it,  at  a  distance, 
a  splendid  appearance.  This  city,  which  contains  about 
13,000  inhabitants,  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  adorned 
with  a  fine  gate,  erected  by  Clement  XIII  *. 

The  road  firom  Viterbo  to  Ronciglione  traverses  part  of 

*  There  are  two  Hotels,  Both  tolerably  comfortable,  at  Vi- 
terbo. 

fi2 
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the  Monte-Cimino,  amid  flowers,  odoriferous  herbs,  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  other  forest-trees ;  and  at  the  base  of  this  moun- 
tain,  near  Ronciglione,  is  the  Lakeof  Vico,  anciently  Lacus-- 
CiminuSy  encircled  with  richly  wooded  hills,  and  forming  a 
beautiful  basin  of  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference,  said 
to  have  been  the  funnel  of  a  volcano ;  and  where,  as  tradi- 
tion reports,  a  city  once  stood. 

Nine  leagues  from  Viterbo,  but  not  in  the  high-road,  is 
Cometo ;  remarkable  for  the  number  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties which  have  been,  and  still  are  to  be  found  in  its  vicinity: 
and  one  league  north  of  Cometo  is  a  hill,  called  Civita- 
Turchino,  upon  which  the  ancient  Tarquinitan  is  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Several  little  eminences  lie  between  this  hill 
and  the  town  of  Corneto ;  and  those  which  have  been  opened 
exhibit  subterraneous  rooms  cut  in  the  tufo,  lined  with 
stucco,  and  filled  with  Etruscan  vases  and  sarcophagi. 

Ronciglione  is  situated  near  a  picturesque  valley,  in 
a  barren  soil;  where  agriculture  seems  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected ;  and  where  the  Campagna  di  Roma  begins  to  feel 
the  influence,  during  hot  weather,  of  that  wide-spreading 
and  incomprehensible  pest.  Malaria. 

Near  Monterosi  [Mons  Erosus)  is  a  sheet  of  lava;  and, 
not  &r  hence,  the  Perugia  and  Siena  roads  join ;  &lling 
into  the  Viar-Cassia,  which  wants  repair. 

Boccano,  seated  near  a  Lake  of  the  same  name^  the  ex." 
halations  from  which  are  very  noxious,  is  two  posts  from 
Rome ;  and  here  the  cupola  of  S.  Peter's  may  be  discovered. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  ancient  city  of  Veil  stood  in  the 
forest  of  Boccano,  eighteen  nules  from  Rome,  on  the  right 
of  the  Via-Cassia. 
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No  oooBtry  can  be  more  dreary,  nor  more  totaUy  ne- 
glected, than  that  which  lies  between  Boccano  and  the  Ponte- 
MoUe :  but,  from  the  heights  near  this  bridge^  Rome  pre- 
sents herself  to  view ;  gradually  expanding,  more  and  more^ 
as  the  road  descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

Between  Boccano  and  the  Ponte-MoUe  is  the  tomb  ^C 
Vibius  Mariamts. 

The  Ponte^Molle^  anciently  Pom  MilviuSf  was  built  by 
M.  Emilius  Scaurus;  and  is  celebrated  for  the  vision  seen 
here  by  Constantine;  and  the  victory  gained  by  that  Prince 
over  the  Tyrant  Maxentius;  who  was  drowned  in  the  river, 
near  this  spot 

The  approach  to  Rome  is  by  the  Fia-Flaminia,  between 
the  Pindan  and  the  Marian  hills*;  and,  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  from  the  Ponte-Molle,  cut  out  of  rocks  which 
overlook  the  Via-Flaminia,  is  the  Nasonian  Sepulchre;  and 
near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  toward  the  PortarPinciana,  is 
the  MurO'tortOj  a  part  of  the  city-wall,  which  declines  from 
its  perpendicular,  and  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  have 
been  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Domitian  Family,  where  the  ashes 
of  Nero  were  deposited. 

Nothing,  of  its  kind,  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the 
entry  into  Rome  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo ;  a  gate  * 
erected  originally  by  Aurelian  (when  he  enclosed  the 
Campus  Martius),  and  called  Portus^Flaminius.  The  out- 
ude  of  the  present  gate  was  built  by  Vignola;  and  the  in- 
ride  ornamented  by  Bernini. 

*  Three  roads  led  from  Rome  to  Lombardy ;  the  Flaminian 
along  the  Adriatic ;  the  Aurelian  along  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
the  Cassian  between  these  two,  through  the  interior  of  the 
country. 
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Rome  hafi  suffered  so  grievoiisly  from  volcanic  eruptions, 
earthquakes,  and  the  frequent  ravages  of  invading  armies, 
that  even  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  it  originally 
stood  is  completely  altered ;  insomuch  that,  on  digging  deep, 
it  is  common  to  discover  columns,  statues,  fragments  of 
edifices,  and  sometimes  even  the  pavement  of  the  ancient 
dtj^  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  under  ground.  The  stu- 
pendous common  sewers,  through  which  the  offal  of  Rome 
was  conveyed  into  the  doaca-maxima^  are  many  of  them 
choked  up ;  and  even  the  doacu'^maxima  itself  is  in  bad 
order;  this  causes  pestilential  air;  and  the  workmen  who, 
l>y  digging  deep,  have  opened  apertures  to  the  above*men« 
tioned  common  sewers,  not  unfrequently  have  lost  their 
lives  from  the  putrid  effluvia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  all  the  land  is  ill-cultivated  and  worse  drained;  so 
that  fogs  and  noxious  vapours  prevail  there  during  night :  it 
likewise  abounds  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  vitriol :  hence^ 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  may  arise  that  malaria 
which  never  affected  ancient  Rome;  because  these  minerals 
were  either  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  or  suffered  to  remain 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  of  the 
seasons  also  seems  to  be  changed;  for  Horace  gives  us  to 
understand  that,  in  his  time,  the  streets  of  Rome,  during 
winter,  were  filled  with  ice  and  snow :  and  it  appears,  from 
Juvenal,  that  to  see  the  Tiber  frozen  over  was  not  uncom- 
nlon:  whereas,  at  present,  it  is  deemed  extraordinary  for 
snow  to  lie  three  days  in  any  part  of  the  city;  and,  respect- 
ing the  Tiber,  no  person  recollects  to  have  seen  it  frozen. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  want  of  trees  to  agitate 
and  improve  the  air,  concur  to  account  for  the  present  un- 
healthiness  of  some  parts  of  Rome,  and  nearly  all  its  Cam- 
pagna,  during  summer:  beside  which,  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  is  choked  with  mud  and  sand ;  while  its  bed  has  been 
considerably  narrowed  by  filth  and  rubbish,  thrown  from 
the  houses  situated  on  its  banks ;  so  that  a  strong  south  wind 
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often  makes  it  overflow,  and  inundate  the  city  and  its  oivi- 
rons. — Could  this  river  be  turned  into  another  channd,  and 
the  present  bed  cleansed  and  deepened,  what  an  advantage 
might  Rome  derive  in  point  of  healdifidness;  and  what  a 
harvest  to  Antiquaries  might  the  river's  bed  afford* !  — So 
unwholesome  now  is  the  Campagna  di  Roma  in  July  and 
August,  that,  during  these  months,  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep 
within  twen^  miles  of  the  city :  Rome  itself  however,  even 
at  this  season^  is  not  usually  visited  by  Malaria,  either  on  the 
Corso^  the  Quirinal  Hill,  or  the  streets  comprised  within 
the  Rioni  Monti,  Trevi,  Colonna,  Campo-Marzo,  Ponte, 
Parione,  Regola,  S.  Eustacio,  Pigna,  and  S.  Angelo:  but  at 
this  season  the  climate  is  oppressively  hot;  though,  during 
winter  and  spri^,  temperate  and  delightful. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  aqueducts  sufficient  to  convey 
daily  to  the  city  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water:  the 
three  principal  aqueducts  now  remaining  are,  that  of  the 
Acqttor'Vergine :  that  of  the  Acqua^Felice;  and  that  of  the 
AcquO'Paulina ;  the  first  was  repaired  by  Paul  IV;  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Fontana  di  Trevi :  the  second  comes 
firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Palastrina,  twenty-two  miles 
distant  firom  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  many  works  which  do 
honour  to  the  reign  of  Sextus  V,  who  expended  a  million  of 
scudi  in  repairing  it :  this  aqueduct  discharges  itself  into  the 
Fontana  di  Termine.  The  third,  which  derives  its  name 
bom  its  Restorer,  Paul  V,  is  separated  into  two  channeb; 

*  Beside  sixty  tolossal  statues  which  adorned  ancient  Rome, 
her  streets  and  fonifis  were  liued  with  porticos,  supported  by 
columns  of  marble^  and  embellished  with  busts  and  statues  in- 
numerable 3  and  a  large  portion  of  these  precious  remains  of 
antiquity  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

So  numerous  were  the  marble  columns  in  Rome  that  a  tax 
was  put  upon  them. 
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one  of  which  supplies  Monte-Gianicolo,  and  the  other  the 
Vatican :  it  comes  tliirty  miles ;  and  principally  discharges 
itself  into  tlie  fountain  near  the  church  of  S.  Pietro-lVIon- 
torio. 

Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Valerian,  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  said  to  have  been  fifty  miles  in  circumference  * :  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  during  its  most  flourishing  state, 
was,  by  some  authors,  computed  at  four  millions  f.  Modern 
Rome  is  not  above  thirteen  miles  in  circumference;  and  con- 
tains scarce  160,000  inhabitants:  but  reduced  as  this  an* 
cient  Mistress  of  tlie  world  now  is,  in  size  and  population, 
reduced  too  as  her  Papal  throne  has  been  in  wealth  and 
power,  still,  the  matchless  frescos  of  Raphael,  Buonaroti, 
Daniello  da  Volterra,  Giulio  Romano,  Annibale  Caracci, 
Guido,  Domenichiiio,  Guercino,  &c.,  are  unalienably  hers : 
still  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  adorn  her  mu- 
seums ;  still  her  stately  palaces,  noble  churches,  beautiful 
fountains,  gigantic  columns,  stupendous  obelisks,  and  peer- 
less Coliseum,  entitle  her  to  be  called  the  most  magnificent 
city  of  Europe,  and  the  unrivalled  Mistress  of  the  Arts  !— 
Her  streets,  nevertheless,  are  ill  paved  and  dirty;  while 
ruins  of  immense  edifices,  which  continually  present  them- 
selves to  view,  give  an  impression  of  melancholy  to  every 
thinking  spectator.  ' 

The  society  at  Rome  is  excellent;  and  the  circumstance 

*  The  upper  ranks  of  ancient  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have 
resided  so  much  in  the  city  as  in  villas  not  far  distant :  and  this 
wall  of  fifty  miles  in  circumference  might  probably  enclose  the 
suburbs  of  Rome,  which  must^  judging  from  the  remains  now 
left,  have  been  very  extensive. 

f  Tacitus  says,  the  Emperor  Claudius  made  a  lustrum^  by 
which  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be  sixty-eight 
classes^  consisting  of  oae  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  eacYi^. 
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of  every  man,  whether  foreigner  or  native,  being  permitted 
to  live  as  he  pleases,  without  exciting  wonder,  contributes 
essentially  to  general  comfort.    At  Rome,  too,  every  person 
may  find  amusement :  for  whether  it  be  our  wish  to  dive 
deep  into  classical  knowledge,  whether  arts  and  sciences  be 
our  pursuit,  or  whether  we  merely  seek  for  new  ideas  and 
new  objects,  the  end  cannot  fail  to  be  obtained  in  this  most 
interesting  of  cities,  where  every  stone  is  an  historian :  and 
though  Rome  has,  in  somq  respects,  suffered  from  her  late 
Rulers,  the  French,  she  is,  in  other  respects,  obliged  to  them ; 
as  they  removed  the  earth  with  which  time  had  buried  part 
of  the  Colisfleum ;  disencumbered  the  Temple  of  Vesta  from 
the  plaster-walls  which  destroyed  its  beauty ;  excavated  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Temples  of  Concord  and  Jupiter-Tonans ;  removed, 
from  the  foundations  of  the  arches  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Constantine,  the  earth  and  rubbish  by  which  they  were 
concealed,  and  ridded  the  Temple  of  Peace  of  an  immense 
collection  of  earth,  which  entombed  nearly  one-third  of  its 
remains. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  convenient 
way  of  visiting  the  Antiquities,  Churches,  Palaces,  &c ; 
moitioning  the  objects  best  worth  notice  only ;  in  order  to 
prevtot  Travellers  from  wasting  their  time,  and  burdening 
their  memory,  by  a  minute  survey  of  what  is  not  particu- 
larly interesting;  and  thereby,  perhaps,  depriving  themselves 
of  leisure  to  examine  what  really  merits  the  closest  attention. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  Antiquities;  previously  observing,  that 
whoever  wishes  to  see  these  wrecks  of  ancient  splendour  to 
advantage,  should  visit  them,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  mild 
and  solemn  light  of  the  moon;  which  not  only  assimilates 
with  &llen  greatness,  but  throws  every  defect  into  shadow; 
leaving  Imagination  to  supply  every  beauty,  and  array  every 
object  in  its  pristine  garb  of  magnificence. 
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Foro-Bomano.  There  were  two  kinds  of  Forums  in 
Rome,  Fora  Civilia,  ondFora  Venalia;  the  former  serving 
as  ornaments  to  the  City,  and  likewise  as  Courts  of  Justice  ; 
the  latter  as  Market-places.  The  Forum  Romanum  was 
of  the  first  kind ;  and  here  stood  the  Comitium  and  the 
Rostra.  The  Comitium  was  a  large  apartment,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  open  at  the  top ;  it  contained  the  tribunal^ 
and  ivory  chair,  whence  the  Chief-Magistrate  administered 
justice.  The  Rostra  was  so  called  because  this  building 
contained  an  Orator^s  pulpit,  garnished  with  beaks  of  ves- 
sels, taken,  by  the  Romans,  from  the  People  of  Antium  *. 
The  Forum  Romanum  is  supposed  to  have  extended,  in 
length,  from  the  Chiesa  dclla  Consolazione  to  that  of  S. 
Adriano ;  and,  in  breadth,  from  the  three  Columns,  called 
the  Temple  of  Jove  Stator,  to  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Seveiusf .  It  was  built  by  Romulus,  and  surrounded 
with  porticos  by  Tarquinius  Priscus-:  little,  however,  now 
remains  to  be  seen,  except  heaps  of  ruins,  and  piles  erf  v^e- 
table  earth;  the  immense  accumulation  of  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  The  Via^Sacray  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  peace  concluded  between  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  on  that  occasion,  traversed  the 
Forum  Romanum,  from  the  side  near  the  Colisseum  to  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  Forum 
was  the  Lacus-Curtius  ;  whence  the  fine  alto^rilievo  in  the 
Villa-Borghese  is  said  to  have  been  taken  j:« 

Tempio  di  Gtove  Tonante.  This  beautiful  edifice  was  built 
by  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  his  escape  from  lightning. 

*  The  Latin  word  for  sliip-beaks  is  roitra. 

t  A  distance  of  about  750  feet  one  way»  and  500  the  other. 

X  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano :  and  this  opinion  seems  justified  by  the  story  of 
Curtius^'and  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Temple  of 
Peace  was  destroyed. 
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Only  tfaiee  columns,  with  part  of  the  frieze^  now  remain ; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  latter  are  sacrificial  instruments  in 
basstMrelieTJo,  namely;  the  prafictdum,  the  patera^  the  asper^ 
giUum,  the  securis  and  ctdter,  together  with  the  albogO' 
lertiSj  a  cap  resembling  a  bishop's  mitr^  supposed  to  have 
been  worn  by  the  priests  of  Jove. 

Tempio  delta  Concordia.  Furius  Camillas  erected  this 
temple,  in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation  he  effected  be* 
tween  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome :  it  was  consumed  by 
fire,  and  rebnilt;  but  the  portico  only  is  remaining  now; 
and  consists,  in  firont,  of  six  Ionic  granite  columns,  whose 
bases  and  capitals  are  white  marble,  with  one  column  on 
each  ade.  In  this  temple  Cicero  convoked  the  Senate  which 
ccmd^nned  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline. 

Jrco  di  Settimo  SeverOy  erected  A.D.  205,  i|^  honour  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  Sons,  by  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  This  arch  was  originally  adorned  with  a  triumphal 
car  and  six  horses:  in  the  car  were  two  figures* ;  on  each 
side  was  a  foot  soldier ;  and  on  each  extremity  of  the  attic, 
a  soldier  on  horseback.  The  bassurilievi  on  the  arch  record 
the  victories  of  Severus  over  the  Parthians,  and  other  un- 
civilized nations. 

Tempio  di  SatumOy  nam  Chiesa  di  &  Adriano.  This 
temple,  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  was  the  treasury : 
but  scarce  any  part  of  the  original  building  now  remains, 
except  its  brazen  gate,  which  adorns  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano.  The  situation  of  the  Chiesa  di  S* 
Adriano  merits  notice;  as,  before  it,  stood,  according  to 
Tacitus,  the  famous  golden  column,  erected  by  Augustus, 
and  called  MiUiaritm  aureum  /  whence  the  distance  to  every 
province  was  me^ured^  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 

*  Probably  the  Sons  of  the  Emperor;  because  he  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  gout,  from  assisting  in  the  triumphal  procession. 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Rome.  From  this  column 
the  Roman  roads  branched  off,  in  straight  lines,  to  all  parts 
of  Italy. 

CoUmna  diPhocas,  This  column,  supposed  originally  to 
have  adorned  an  ancient  edifice,  was  erected,  in  the  seventh 
century,  on  its  present  site,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Phocas,  whose  statue  of  bronze  gilt  is  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  pillar. 

Tempio  di  Antonino  Pio  e  Faustina,  built  A.D.  168,  by 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  their  Emperor, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  his  Consort,  Faustina.  The  portico 
of  this  temple,  now  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  is 
adorned  with  ten  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  called,  by 
the  Romans,  Cipollino :  the  sides  of  the  portico  seem  ori- 
ginally  to  have^  been  incrusted  with  marble,  now  taken 
away;  but.  a  frieze  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  griffins, 
&c.,  still  remains,  and  proves  the  ancient  magnificence  of 
the  building. 

Tempio  di  Giove  Slator*.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Via- 
Sacra,  toward  the  Palatine  hill,  stand  three  beautiful  columns 
of  white  marble,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  portico 
of  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  above-named  deity  by  Romu- 
lus, on  the  spot  where  he  rallied  his  soldiers  who  fled  firom 
the  Sabines.  Some  persons  suppose  the  Comitium  to  have 
made  part  of  this  edifice;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  now 
remaining  part  must  have  been  rebuilt  when  architecture 
was  in  much  higher  perfection  than  during  the  days  of 
Romulus. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  Liberatrice.  This  church  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  original  temple  of  Vesta,  erected 
by  Numa,  and  bordering  on  the  Lacus^Curtius.  Near  this 
church,  likewise,  are  ruins  of  a  square  brick  edifice^  erected 
by  Tullus  HostUius,  and  called  Curia  Hostilia :  and  on  this 

*  Stator,  {rratof^)  he  who  makes  to  stop,  or  stand. 
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side  of  the  Forum  the  Rostra"*^,  the  Temples  of  Augustus, 
and  Castor  and  Pollux,  together  with  die  Basilica  of  Porcius, 
are  all  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Tempio  di  Romolo  e  RemOj  rum  Chiesa  d^  5.  5.  Cosimo  e 
Damiano.  The  bronze  door,  marble  door-case^  and  por* 
phyry  columns,  which  adorn  the  outside  of  this  building, 
appear  to  be  antique;  as  does  the  rotunda  which  serves  as 
a  vestibule :  but  the  body  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  this  temple  was 
a  pavement  containing  the  plan  of  Rome,  cut  on  white  mar- 
ble^ probably  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Carar 
calla ;  which  plan,  mutilated  and  unmethodised,  is  now  fixed 
in  the  staircase  of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  The  subter- 
ranean part  of  this  temple  merits  notice. 

Tempio  deUa  Pace.  Vespasian,  after  terminating  the  war 
widi  Judea,  raised  this  vast  edifice  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  portico  of  Nero's  golden  house,  about  the  year  75 :  it 
was  deemed  the  most  magnificent  temple  of  ancient  Rome ; 
being  of  a  quadrangular  form,  three  hundred  feet  long,  and 
two  hundred  feet  broad.  It  consisted  of  three  naves,  with 
three  tribunes  on  each  side :  it  was  incrusted  with  bronze 
gilt,  adorned  with  stupendous  columns,  and  enriched  with 
the  finest  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Grecian  school ;  parti- 
cularly the  celebrated  work  done  by  Protogenes,  for  the 
Rhodians,  and  representing  the  story  of  lalusus.  Pliny 
likewise  places  here,  the  statue  of  the  Nile  with  sixteen 
children;  probably  that  which  now  enriches  the  Vatican. 
The  citizens  deposited  their  wealth  in  this  temple :  and  here, 
likewise,  Titus  Vespasian  placed  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem :  in 
short,,  it  served  as  a  public  treasury,  till  about  an  hundred 
years  after  its  foundation,  when  the  whole  building,  with  all 

*  Pliny  informs  us»  that  the  first  sun-dial,  set  up  for  public 
use  at  Rome,  was  likewise  placed  on  this  s|)ot,  about  the  year 
U.C.491. 
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the  precious  contents,  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  byfire^ 
which  issued  suddenly  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  and 
this  record  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  temple,  added  to 
an  idea  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  days  of  Vespasian,  has  lately  induced  several  persons  to 
conjecture  that  these  ruins,  called  the  temple  of  Peace,  are, 
in  fact,  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  which 
stood  near  the  Colisaeum.  Little  now  can  be  traced  of  the 
building  in  question,  except  three  immense  arches,  or  tri- 
bunes, with  part  of  the  walls  and  roof,  niches  for  statues, 
and  doors  of  communication :  but  what  serves  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  edifice  is  one  of  the  eight 
columns  with  which  its  interior  was  decorated,  namely,  a 
fluted  Corinthian  shaft  of  white  marble,  sixteen  feet  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and,  witl^out  base  or  capital,  forty- 
eight  feet  high :  it  now  stands  before  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore*. 

Tempio  di  Ventre  e  Roma^  near  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco 
Romano,  This  double  temple  had  two  fronts;  and  each 
front  had  a  portico  adorned  with  columns  of  rare  marble. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  temple ;  namely,  two 
tribunes,  great  part  of  one  of  the  side-walls,  and  the  founda- 
tion and  broken  pillars  of  one  of  the  porticos;  all  of  which 
indicate  that  the  edifice  must  have  been  extremely  magni- 
ficent :  it  was  built  after  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  Adrian ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  roofs  of  the  tribunes  were  stuc- 
coed and  ornamented  resembles  the  style  in  which  the  re- 
maining roofs  of  his  villa  near  Tivoli  were  adorned. 

Arco  di  TttOj  built  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 

*  I  presiunc  not  to  judge  whether  these  ruins  did,  or  did  not, 
make  part  of  the  Temple  of  Peace :  but  the  edifice  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  in  a  style  much  superior  to  that  usually 
adopted  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  and  very  similar  to  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Perhaps  the  excavations  now 
making  may  throw  light  upon  this  subject. 
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and  dedicated  to' Titus  in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  consists  of  one  large  arch,  over  which  is  an  attic 
story.  Each  front  was  originally  adorned  with  four  fluted 
€x>inposite  columns.  On  the  frieze  is  represented  Titus's 
triuinpfaal  procession,  together  with  the  image  of  a  river-god, 
probably  the  Jordan.  Under  the  arch,  on  one  side,  is  the 
Ciiiperor  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  conducted  by  the  Genius 
of  Rome,  and  attended  by  Victory ;  who  is  crowning  him 
with  laurels.  On  the  other  side  of  the  arch  are  the  spoils  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  namely ;  the  table  of  the  shew-bread ; 
the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick;  the  silver  trumpets; 
&C.  Tliese,  no  doubt,  were  copied  from  the  originals;  and 
are  therefore  the  only  faithful  representations  extant  of  these 
sacred  Jewish  antiquities.  The  deification  of  Titus  is  repre- 
sented on  the  roof  of  the  inside  of  the  arch.  This  edifice 
was  nearly  destroyed,  that  its  ornaments  might  be  placed 
upon  the  arch  of  Constantine :  but,  nevertheless,  enough 
remains  to  prove  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  building  of 
its  kind  ever  erected*. 

Colosseo.  This  vast  and  majestic  edifice  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  of  Colisanim  from  a  colossal  statue^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  of  Nero,  in  the  character 
of  Apollo;  which  was  placed  here  by  Titus  Vespasian ;  who, 
on  the  day  when  it  first  opened,  is  said  to  have  had  five 
thousand  wild  beasts  killed  in  its  arena  f.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Flavius  Vespasian ;  and  is  supposed  to  stand 
where  once  were  the  fish-ponds  of  Nero:  it  consists  of  four 
stories,  namely ;  three  rows  of  porticos,  raised  one  above  the 
other,  and  terminated  by  a  lofty  circular  wall.  The  first 
story  is  adorned  with  Doric  columns,  the  second  with  Ionic, 
the  third  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  fourth  with 

*  Jodea  is  always  represented,  on  the  medals  struck  by  Titus» 
as  a  woman  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  posture  denoting  sorrow. 

t  So  called,  because  strewed  with  sand^  that  the  blood  of  the 
slain  might  not  make  the  place  slippery. 
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pilasters,  between  which  are  windows :  the  shape  is  an  oval, 
computed  to  be  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
feet  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
in  height.  The  arena,  likewise,  is  an  oval,  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  wide.  The  materials  of  which  the  edifice  is  chiefly- 
composed  are  immense  blocks  of  Tavertine  stone,  originally 
fixed  together  with  bronze  cramps,  now  taken  away.  The 
entrances  were  eighty  in  number,  seventy-six  being  for  the 
people,  two  for  the  Gladiators,  and  two  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite :  and  within  the  walls  were  twenty  staircases, 
leading  to  seats  appropriated  to  the  different  classes  of  spec- 
tators. Round  the  arena  was  a  high  wall;  immediately 
above  which  stood  the  podium^  or  balcony,  for  the  Emperor, 
and  the  seats  for  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Senators,  and  Magi- 
strates entitled  to  curule  chairs;  and  behind  these  seats  rose 
others,  in  four  divisions,  the  last  of  which  were  appropriated 
to  the  populace.  The  seats  are  supposed  to  have  contained 
eighty-seven  thousand  spectators ;  and  the  portico  or  gallery 
above  them  twenty  thousand.  There  was  an  awning  which 
stretched  over  the  whole  edifice,  in  case  of  rain,  or  too  in- 
tense heat :  and  in  the  wall  of  the  uppermost  story  are  square 
holes  supposed  to  have  contained  the  rings  for  fastening  die 
cords  of  this  awning.  The  arches  of  the  first  row  of  por- 
ticos are  numbered  on  the  outside ;  probably  to  enable  the 
various  classes  of  spectators  to  find,  without  di£Sculty,  their 
destined  place.  Two  gates  led  into  the  arena ;  the  one  being 
opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  the  other  on 
the  side  of  the  Mons-Ccelim ;  and,  near  the  latter  entry, 
Pius  VII,  has  recently  raised  a  noble  buttress,  to  prevent 
this  part  of  the  Colisaeum  from  faUing.  Soldiers,  likewise, 
are  constandy  stationed  here,  to  guard  the  edifice  from 
mischief;  and  also  to  protect  Travellers,  who  may  wish  to 
examine  this  stupendous  pile  by  moonlight. 

Near  the  Colisasum,  toward  the  Via-Sacra,  are  remains  of 
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a  Fountain  caUed  the  Meta  Sudante;  which  supplied  the 
persons  who  assisted  at  the  shows  with  water;  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  used  in  filling  the  arena  for  the  Naumachus  fre* 
quently  exhibited  there. 

Jrco  di  CostantinOy  dedicated  to  that  Emperor  by  the 
soiate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 
Maxentius  at  the  Ponte-MoUe.  This  arch  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  Celian  and  Palatine  hills,  in  the  Via-Appia: 
and  is  the  most  splendid,  because  the  best  preserved  edifice, 
of  its  kind,  remaining  in  Rome.  It  has,  on  each  side,  four 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  seven  being  giallo  antico,  and 
one  white  marble ;  and  on  the  pilasters,  above  these  columns, 
are  statues  of  Dacian  warriors.  The  bassi-rtlievi  on  the 
frieze,  representing  the  conquest  of  Verona,  and  the  victory 
at  the  Ponte-Molle,  together  with  the  four  figures  of  Fame, 
and  the  two  medallions  on  the  sides  of  the  arch,  are  proofs 
of  the  decline  of  sculpture  under  Constantine :  the  other 
bas$i-rilievi,  two  excepted  below  the  great  arcade  (which 
were  also  done  in  the  time  of  Constantine),  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  supposed  to  have  been  taken  either  from  the  Arch 
or  Forum  of  Trajan.  One  of  these,  fironting  the  Colisaeum, 
represents  the  triumphal  entry  of  Trajan  into  Rome;  and 
another,  on  the  opposite  side,  represents  him  in  the  act  of 
(^fering  the  sacrifice  called  Suaoetatarilia.  The  Statues  of 
Dacian  warriors,  the  Columns  of  giallo  antico,  and  all  the 
Cornices,  were  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Teodoro.  Immediately  behind  the  Forum 
Bamanumy  on  tiie  way  to  tiie  Forum  Boanunif  stands  this 
small  Rotunda,  ancientiy  the  Temple  of  Romulus;  and 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  discovered.  The  bronze 
wol^  now  preserved  in  thp  Capitol,  originally  enriched  this 
temple*. 

*  Venuii  says,  this  Temple  was  preserved  a  great  while  in  its 

R 
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Arco  di  Settimo  Severo  au  Velabrum.  This  Arch  was 
erected  by  the  Argeniarii^  bankers,  and  merchants  of  the 
Forum  Boarhm^  to  Septimiiis  Sevenis,  his  Empress,  Julia, 
and  their  Son,  CaracaUa.  The  sculpture  resembles,  in  style, 
that  on  the  triumph^  arch  of  Severus.  Adjoining  to  this 
Arch,  is  the  Church  oiS.  Georgia  in  FelabrOy  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of  Sempronius, 

Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifrcnte.  This  building,  composed 
of  immoise  blocks  of  white  Greek  marble,  was  once  adorned 
with  columns,  which  have  disappeared.  The  brick-work 
above  the  cornice  is  of  the  middle  age.  The  edifice  seems 
originally  to  have  been  either  a  market-house,  or  an  ex- 
change, of  which  there  were  several  in  ancient  Rome,  almost 
every  Forum  being  provided  with  one  of  them  *. 

To  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  is  a  small 
stream  of  limpid  water;  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Cloaca  Maxima;  and  which,  tradition  reports  to  he  the 
Lake  of  Jutuma^  where  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  to 
water  their  horses  after  the  battle  at  the  Lacus-RegiUus. 

Cloaca^Maxima.  This  great  common  sewer  was  oon- 
stmcted,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  of  rude  stones,  regularly 
placed,  but  without  cement,  and  forming  three  rows  of 
arches:  it  entered  the  Tiber  between  the  Pons'Senatorius 
and  the  Temple  of  Vesta ;  and  its  mouth  may  be  discovered 
when  the  river  is  low.  Part  of  this  building  lies  close  to 
the  Arch  of  Janus  f. 

original  state  of  simplicityj  by  way  of  recalling  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Romans,  the  simple  manners  of  their  ancestors. 

*  There  were,  in  this  quarter,  beside  the  Forum  Boarium^  the 
Forums  OUtorium^  and  Pescatorium, 

t  Pliny  says,  that  the  Cloaca,  or  Ck)mmon  Sewers,  were  the 
most  surprising  public  works  at  Rome ;  being  cut  through  hills, 
and  under  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  $  and,  moreover,  so 
spacious  that  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  might  pass  through  them. 
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Near  to  the  Pi^tiiie^  or  Senatorian  Bridge,  now  called 
the  Ponte^Eotta,  are  remams  of  an  edifice,  denominated 
ihe  House  of  Pilate^  but  really  that  of  Nicholas  Crescent 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Pope  John  X« 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  conjectured  to  be  the 
Ten^le  of  Chastity,  erected  by  Virginia,  the  wife  of  Volum- 
nios.  This  edifice  stands  a  little  to  the  lefl;  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator :  in  the  portico  is  an  ancient  mask;  pro- 
bably intended  as  the  ornament  of  a  fountain ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  idea  once  prevalent  among  the  pc^ulace^ 
that  oracles  issued  from  it,  called  Bocca  della  Veritd* 
Jud^uig  by  the  fine  antique  marble  columns,  built  up  in  the 
walls  of  this  church,  the  edifice  niust  have  been  originally 
large  and  handsome;  the  pavement  consists  of  porphyry 
and  other  precious  marbles ;  the  high  altar  is  adoraed  with 
an  ancient  bath  or  sarcophagus  of  red  I^ypdan  granite ; 
and  in  the  tribima  is  an  ancient  pontifical  chair. 

The  first  Custode  of  Arcadia,  Giovanni  Mario  Crescim- 
beni,  was  buried  in  this  church ;  his  monument  is  near  the 
great  door. 

Tempio  di  Vesta^  now  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Sole, 
When  this  Temple  was  erected  is  unknown;  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  repaired  by  Domitian.  Here  are  nineteen 
beautifiil  Corinthian  fluted  columns  of  Parian  marble, 
which  stand  on  several  steps,  and  £bnn  a  circular  portico 
round  a  Cella,  likewise  circular;  the  wall  of  which  is  also 
composed  of  blocks  of  Parian  marble;  and  so  exquisitely 
are  these  materials  joined,  that  they  appear  to  be  only  one 
piece.     The  ancient  roof  was  bronze,  but  this,  together  with 

CoBamon  sewers  were  unknown  in  Greece;  and  invented  by 
the  Romans.  The  smaller  Cloaca  all  communicated  with  the 
Cloaca-Maxima:  these  Cloaca  were  continually  cleansed,  by 
streams  of  water  resembling  rivers. 

r2 
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the  entablature,'  and  one  of  the  columns  (for  there  were 
twenty),  can  no  longer  be  found.  Here,  according  to  some 
opinions,  the  Vestal  Virgins  kept  the  celebrated  Palladium 
and  the  sacred  fire  *• 

Temino  di  Fortuna  VirileSy  now  Ckiesa  di  S,  Maria 
Egizziaccu  This  Temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Servius  Tullius;  but  the  elegant  fluted  columns  with 
which  it  is  adorned  prove  that  it  must  have  been  repaired 
at  a  later  period.  It  seems,  like  many  of  the  ancient 
Roman  edifices,  to  have  suffered  from  fire;  in  order  to 
conceal  the  effects  of  which,  perhaps,  the  fine  stucco  that 
covers  the  columns  and  entablature  might  be  employed. 
The  form  of  this  temple  is  Grecian ;  the  cobmns  are  Ionic ; 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  entablature,  though  injured  by 
time^  are  still  visible. 

Palazzo  d^  Cesari.  On  the  Mons  Palatinus,  where  Ro- 
mulus founded  Rome,  Augustus  began,  and  Domitian 
finished,  the  splendid  Palace  of  her  Emperors;  which, 
like  a  little  dty,  covered  the  hill.  The  form  of  this 
palace,  nearly  a  parallelogram,  may  still  be  traced;  and 
ruins  of  one  half  are  discovei-able  in  the  Orti  Famesiani ; 
and  of  the  other  half  in  the  Garden  belonging  to  the 
English  College,  the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura,  and  the 
Garden  of  the  Villap-Spada.  The  entrance  seems  to  have 
been  from  the  Via-Sacra.  The  Gardens  of  Adonis,  on 
each  side  of  which  was  a  Hippodrome,  belonged  to  this 

*  Vestal  Virgins  were  so  called  from  their  goddess  Vesta,  (A: 
fire :  Vesta  being  derived  £rom  the  Hebrew  root  tzm  fire  ^ 
whence  the  Greek  Ena*  fire^  and  the  Latin  Vesta. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  unex- 
tinguished ;  and  likewise  to  reconcile  persons  who  quarrelled 
with  each  other. 

The  temples  of  Vesta  were  always  circular ;  perhaps  in  allusion 
to  the  sun. 
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imperial  residence ;  and  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  supplied  it 
with  water* 

In  order  to  see  every  thing  now  remaining,  the  best  way 
is  to  drive  nearly  up  to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  then  turn  to  the 
right,  and,  a  little  way  cm,  is  a  gate^  which  opens  into  the 
Orto  Famesiani.  After  entering  this  garden,  and  ascending 
some  steps  that  lead  to  three  small  dilapidated  modem 
edifices,  one  of  which,  surmounted  by  a  turret,  contains 
irescos,  which,  though  much  injured,  merit  notice^  you  are 
presented  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Temple  of  Peace: 
and,  further  on,  is  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
originally  assembled*,  amidst  ever-green  oaks,  wood-laurels, 
and  firagments  of  the  entablature,  frieze,  cornices,  and 
capitals  of  columns,  which  seem  to  have  once  belonged  to 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus,  after  the  victory 
of  Acdum :  for,  among  the  decorations  of  the  frieze  and 
cornice^  are  griffins  and  tridents  interlaced  with  dolphins; 
symbols  of  a  naval  triumph :  and  moreover,  griffins  were 
consecrated  to  Apollo.  These  finely  executed  fragments 
are  now  overgrown  by  the  acanthus ;  which  flourishes  here 
so  luxuriantly  that  one  might  &iicy  it  planted  on  purpose 
to  point  out  the  source  of  Corinthian  architectural  orna- 
ments. Here  lies  neglected,  on  the  grass,  the  origmal 
medallion  of  the  arms  of  Arcadia,  the  Syrinx  of  Pan 
encircled  with  pine  and  laurel;  which  medallion  once 
adorned  the  place  of  meeting.    This  garden  likewise  con- 

*  The  Arcadian  Academy,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe, 
was  founded  in  the  year  169O,  and  warmly  patronized  by  Christina 
of  Sweden  and  the  Literati  of  her  time.  Its  members,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  institution,  met  in  the  Farnese  Garden; 
and  afterward  at  the  Bosco  Parrasio,  on  the  Janiculum  hill : 
bat,  at  present,  they  assemble  in  a  house  provided  for  Uiem  by 
the  Roman  Government^  and  in  which  resides  their  Custode 
Gcneraief  the  learned  and  venerable  Abate  Godart. 
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tains  tpro  small  subterranean  Apartments,  eommoidy  called 
the  Baths  ofLivia;  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  torches,  remains 
may  be  discovered  of  beaudfiil  arabesques,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gilding,  bright  as  if  just  done :  here 
also  are  small  bassi-^lievi,  in  stucco.  Beyond  tlie  Baths 
of  Livia  is  a  dilapidated  viUa  of  modem  date,  adorned  with 
frescos*,  probably  by  Raphael's  scholars:  and  from  a 
terrace  here,  the  view  of  Rome,  and  its  environs,  is  mag- 
nificent Returning  hence,  and  going  round  that  part  of 
the  garden  which  fronts  the  Capitol,  you  find  a  considerable 
number  of  subterranean  buildings ;  some  of  which  resemble 
the  Sette  Salle  belonging  to  Titus's  Baths;  and  might 
probably,  like  them,  have  served  as  reservoirs  for  water. 
This  garden  also  contains  ruins  of  the  Theatre  built  by 
Caligula;  and  a  spacious  H&U,  the  roof  of  which  is  well 
preserved. 

On  quitting  the  Orti  Famesiani,  and  continuing  to 
ascend  the  Palatine  hill,  you  find,  on  the  left,  the  Chiesa  di 
S.  Bonaventura ;  previous  to  reaching  which,  turn  through 
a  gate-way,  on  the  right,  that  leads  to  the  Villa-Spada;  a 
modem  edifice,  built  on  the  foundations  of  some  part  of 
the  imperial  residence;  and  probably  that  called  Nero's 
golden  House  f  .     On  entering  this  Villa,  you  find  a  portico 

*  Among  the  frescos  are  two  medallions  representing  the 
story  of  Hercules  and  Cacus.  The  Cave  of  this  famous  robber, 
according  to  the  fable,  stood  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  (now,  according  to  some  writers,  the  Church  of 
S.  Alexius),  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 

f  Nero's  golden  house  (Domua  A  urea)  joined  the  imperial 
palace  of  Augustus ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  Celian  hill.  Under  the  steeple  of  the  Church  of 
S.  John  and  S.  Paul  are  Ruins  of  a  noble  Portico,  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  this  golden  House:  and  foundations  of 
other  buildings,  which  probably  belonged  to  it  likewise,  may  be 
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adorned  with  firesooa,  all  of  which,  exo^t  one  that  re- 
presents Veaus,  and  is  attributed  to  Ri^hael,  are  by  Giulio 
Romano;  who  has  painted,  on  the  roof,  two  small  pictures, 
representing  Hercules,  some  of  the  Muses,  and  other 
heathen  divinities.  The  garden  of  the  Villa  contains  three 
ancient  subterranean  Apartments,  whidi  are  beaudful  in 
point  of  architecture,  and  well  preserved :  they  seem  ori« 
ginally  to  have  been  adorned  with  arabesques,  judging  from 
the  remains  now  distinguishable :  and  here  was  found  the 
superb  basin  of  red  porphyry  which  adorns  the  circular  hall 
in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Beyond  these  subterranean  apartp 
oientfi^  and  quite  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  are  a  few 
balustrades ;  said,  by  some  authors,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  signal  for  commencing  the  games  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
was  given.  To  the  left  of  this  spot  is  a  large  oblong  Court, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Hippodrome;  and  a  magnificent 
Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  entire,  and  decorated  with  m^ 
daliions  in  stucco  *. 

traced  the  whole  way  from  the  Villa-Spada  to  the  Esquiline 
bilL  It  had  a  triple  portico,  supported  by  a  thousand  columns : 
it  contained  accommodations  for  animals,  both  wild  and  tame ; 
and  in  thevaulterl  roofs  of  the  banqueting  rooms  were  machines 
of  ivory  that  turned  round,  and,  from  pipes,  scattered  flowers  and 
perfumes.  The  principal  eating  room  was  a  rotunda,  so  con- 
stnicted  that  it  turned  round  night  and  day,  in  imitation  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth ;  and  the  baths  were  supplied  with  sea- 
water,  and  the  sulphureous  waters  of  Albulae. 

•  The  Villa  Spada  was  shown  to  me,  with  great  civility  and 
patience^  by  a  man  in  appearance  poverty-stricken ;  who,  when 
I  offered  him  the  usual  fee,  and  indeed  strongly  pressed  him  to 
accept  it,  answered  (while  the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks) 
**1  take  no  money;  I  am  placed  here,  as  a  penance  for  ray 
sins ;  which  are  manifold.  I  have  continued  here  three  years ; 
bow  much  longer  I  may  be  doomed  to  remain  I  know  not  -,  but 
I  can  accept  no  gratuity  whatsoever.*' 
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The  Garden  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura  contains 
ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  erected  by  Nero,  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct,  to  supply  his  golden  house  with 
water. 

From  the  Vill&-Spada  go  back  to  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
pass  that  of  Constantine;  and,  when  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Church  of  S.  Gregorio  in  Monte-Celio,  turn  to  the 
right,  toward  the  Forum-Boarium,  and  you  will  find  a 
door,  leading,  by  a  narrow  flight  of  steps,  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Palazzo  di  Cesari^  in  the  Garden  of  the  English 
College.  Here  are  considerable  vestiges  of  stately  porticos, 
spacious  halls,  and  numberless  arches,  interspersed  with 
ever-green  oaks,  laurels,  flowering  shrubs,  aloes,  and  Indian 
figs;  forming  altogether  a  most  picturesque  and  impressive 
scene*  One  part  of  these  ruins  completely  overlooks  the 
Circus  Maximus,  which  lies  immediately  below  it;  and 
here  is  a  terrace,  probably  the  site  of  the  banqueting  hall 
of  the  Emperors,  whence  Nero  threw  down  his  napkin,  as 
the  signal  for  beginning  the  games,  when  the  populace  were 
clamorous  for  their  commencement;  and  where  Caligula, 
on  being  roused  from  sleep,  by  a  similar  clamour,  ordered 
the  Gladiators  to  drive  away  the  people ;  in  consequence  of 
which  cruel  command,  several  were  killed.  The  ancient 
pavement  of  the  terrace  still  remains  entire :  and  from  this 
spot  the  continuation  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  by  Nero, 
may  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  Fragments  of  ancient 
paintings  are  discoverable  throughout  all  the  ruins  of  the 
Palazzo  de'  Cesari. 

Circus  Maaimusy  made,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills.  The  length  of  this  Circus 
is  computed  to  have  been  four  stadia,  or  furlongs ;  and  its 
breadth  the  same :  it  contained  a  trench  ten  feet  deep,  and 
as  many  broad,  to  receive  water;  together  with  seats  for 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  spectators:  it  was  much 
beautified  by  succeeding  princes ;  and  particularly  by  Julius 
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Oesor,  Augustas,  Qdigula,  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Helio- 
gabiilus ;  and  enlarged,  to  so  vast  an  extent,  as  to  receive, 
in  thdr  respective  seats,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
persons :  its  form,  with  the  trench  and  water  running  through 
its  centre^  may  still  be  traced. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Gregorio  nel  Monte-Celioy  said  to  be  built  on 
the  foundations  of  a  Patrician  house,  and  to  retain  its 
ancient  shape.  This  Church  is  finely  situated ;  and  in  the 
adjoining  Garden  are  three  Chapels,  built  by  S.  Gregorio. 
Tlie  first,  dedicated  to  his  mother,  S.  Silvia,  contains  her 
statue^  by  Niccolo  Cordieri;  fi-escos  on  the  ceiling,  by 
Guido;  and  four  saints  in  chiaro  scuro  by  the  same  master. 
The  second  Chapel  contains  two  celebrated  firescos;  the 
one  painted  by  Domenichino^  the  other  by  Guido,  in  order 
to  prove  which  was  the  better  artist  That  done  by  Dome- 
nichino  represents  the  flagellation  of  S.  Andrew ! !  that  by 
Guido  represents  the  same  Saint  going  to  sufier  martyr- 
dom ! !  The  figures  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  near  the 
altar,  are  by  Guido.  The  third  Chapel  contains  a  statue 
of  S.  Gr^orio,  b^un  by  Buonaroti,  and  finished  by  Cor- 
dieri. This  garden  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars  *. 

Terme  di  Tito.  These  Baths  which,  twenty  years  since, 
were  completely  choked  up  with  rubbish  and  vegetable 
earth,  apparently  thrown  in  to  destroy  them,  are  now  open 
to  the  light  of  day;  and  exhibit  beautiful  frescos  in  as 
perfect  preservation  as  they  could  have  been  when  first  pro- 
duced by  the  artist's  pencil  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Romans  learnt  the  use  of  baths  from  the  Greeks :  and 
though,  at  first,  employed  merely  for  the  puri)ose8  of  health, 

•  By  entering  the  quadrangle^  and  ringing  a  bell  on  the  right, 
you  may  always  gain  admittance  to  the  Church  and  Chapels  of 
S.  Gregorio:  they  are,  during  winter,  damp  and  cold. 
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they>  in  time,  became  an  object  of  luxuiy  and  magnificence. 
The  Baths  of  Titus  were  smaller  than  those  of  Dlodesian 
and  Caracalla;  but  superior  in  point  of  architecture,  and 
more  el^;antly  ornamented :  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice 
served  for  bathing;  the  upper  part  for  academies  and 
gymnafitic  exercises.  Communicating  with  the  Badis  are 
ruins  called  the  Palace  of  Titus ;  where  the  group  of  Lao- 
coon  and  his  children  was  found :  and,  not  &r  hence,  the 
Belvedere- Antinous,  or,  according  to  Visconti,  Mercury, 
was  found  likewise.  Near  this  spot  were  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas ;  in  a  building  belonging  to  which  Nero  stood  to 
see  Rome  in  flames :  and  near  this  spot  also  were  the  houses 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  *. 

To  the  east  of  the  Palace  and  Baths  of  Titus^  and  en- 
closed within  a  garden,  are  immense  reservoirs,  called  Sette 
Salle;  which  evidently  belonged  to  the  Baths,  and  are  in 
tolerable  preservation. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in  Monte.  This  beautifiil  Church, 
not  .far  distant  from  the  Sette  Salle,  is  erected  upon  that 
part  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  which  was  added  by  Domitian 
imd  Trajan:  such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
antiquaries;  because  the  brick-work,  in  these  Baths,  is  very 
inferior  to  that  in  the  Baths  built  by  Titus. 

The  modern  edifice  is  adorned  witli  twenty-four  mag- 
nificent columns,  brought  fi-om  Adrian's  ViUa  at  Tivoli. 
The  high  altar,  erected  about  seventeen  years  ago,  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  precious  marbles;  die  paintings,  which 
adorn  its  vicinity,  were  done  by  Antonio  Cavalluccio,  who 
lies  buried  here.  The  side  aisles  are  embellished  with 
landscapes,  by  Gaspero  Poussin ;  the  figures  in  which  are 
by  Niccolo  Poussin!!  and  the  upper  landscapes  are  re- 
markably well  preserved.     The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna,  at 

*  The  Baths  of  Titus  are  damp. 
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die  end  of  the  left  side  akie,  is  ormunented  with  paintings 
by  CaTallnodo,  and  very  fine  marbles.  The  steps  leading 
down  to  the  Burial-Place  under  the  high  altar,  and  the 
borial-plaoe  itself,  were  designed  by  Pietro  di  G>rtona: 
and  here  are  other  stairs,  leading  to  the  ancient  subter- 
ranean Church,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Baths,  called  those 
of  Titus,  and  famous  for  being  the  spot  where  Pope  S.  Sil- 
yestro  held  a  council,  assisted  by  Constantine  and  his 
mother.  The  mosaic  pavemoit,  and  matted  roof  of  the 
baths  (on  which  perhaps  were  paintings),  still  remain 
perfisct;  as  do  the  walls;  and  here  you  encounter  no  very 
damp  air;  therefore,  Invalids  may  go  down  with  safety. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  This  fine  Church,  which 
owes  its  present  form  to  Antonio  Sangallo,  has  a  double 
cupola,  like  that  of  S.  Peter's.  The  three  aisles  are  divided 
by  twenty  magnificent  Doric  columns  of  Grecian  marble, 
taken  from  Dioclesian's  Baths:  the  circular  wall,  behind 
the  high  altar,  made  a  part  of  Titus's  Baths;  whence  the 
pavement  of  the  Sacristy  likewise  was  taken.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  S.  Agostino,  by  Guercino;  and  another  of 
S.  Margberita,  by  the  same  master.  Here  also  is  the 
Monument  of  Julius  IT,  designed]  by  Buonaroti,  who  died 
soon  after  he  had  finished  the  much  admired  figure  of 
Moses;  in  consequence  of  which  the  other  figures  were 
done  by  Montelupo.  The  Monuments  of  Cardinals  Mar- 
gotti  and  Agucci  were  executed  after  the  designs  of  Do^ 
menichino :  and  at  the  end  of  the  tribuna  is  an  andent 
pontifical  chair  in  high  preservation.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains a  picture,  by  Domenichino,  of  S.  Peter  delivered  frcnn 
prison. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  delta  Navicella,  so  called  from  the 
model  of  an  ancient  galley,  said  to  have  been  a  votive 
oficring,  and  placed  before  it,  by  Leo  X.  This  Church, 
designed  by  Raphael,  and  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of 
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the  ancient  Castra  Per^rinoj  or  barracks  for  auxiliaiy 
soldiers,  is  embellished  with  fine  columns  of  porphyry  and 
granite^  and  a  frieze  beautifully  painted  in  chiaro  scurOf  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  Presbytery, 
likewise,  was  painted  by  the  same  artists;  as  were  two 
Altar-Pieces  of  the  Chapels,  one  representing  part  of  the 
Transfiguration,  the  other  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour. 

Near  this  spot  is  the  Arch  of  the  Consul  Dolabella,  over 
which,  Nero  erected  the  Aqueduct  that  supplied  his  golden 
House  with  water. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Stefano  Motondoy  formerly  the  Temple  of 
Claudius.  This  beautiful  and  interesting  edifice  was  built 
by  Agrippina,  in  honour  of  her  husband  Claudius;  de- 
stroyed by  Nero,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian ;  which  accounts 
for  the  columns  not  being  uniform.  It  seems  to  have  had 
two  entrances.  The  interior  part  stUl  retains  the  precise 
form,  together  with  all  the  majesty  of  an  ancient  temple; 
and  is  embellished  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  fifty-eight 
in  number,  and  chiefly  granite.  The  roof  is  modern.  This 
edifice  was  converted  into  a  Chriiiitian  Church  by  Pope  S. 
Simplicius:  it  is,  during  winter,  damp  and  cold*. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ;  said  to  have  been  made 
at  Heliopolis,  522  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  It  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus;  found  in  the  Circus 
Maximus;  and  placed  in  its  present  situation  by  Sixtus  V. 
Its  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  112 
feet 

To  record  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and  to  decorate  their 
temples  and  their  tombs,  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of 

*  The  churches  of  La  Navicella,  and  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  are 
generally  shut:  but  the  Sacristan  of  the  former  lives  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  the  Sacristan  of  the  latter  may  be  found  daily,  at 
the  new  Academy  of  S.  Luke. 
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Elgyptian  obelisks:  and  most  of  those  which  now  adorn 
Rome  are  engrared  with  hieroglyphics ;  which,  could  we 
understand  them,  might  throw  important  lights  on  the 
history  of  past  ages. 

Obelisk  of  the  Trinita  d^  Monti.  This  Obelisk  formerly 
stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallust ;  and  was  placed  in  its  present 
aitaation  by  Pius  VI :  it  is  forty-four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  without  the  pedestal,  and  of  Egyptian  granite  *. 

Vtlla-Medicij  now  ike  French  Academy.  On  the  back* 
firont  of  this  Villa  is  a  fine  basso-rilievo  of  Hercules  stran- 
gling the  Nemean  lion.  The  Garden  of  the  ViUa-Medid  is 
always  cfpea  to  the  public 

SteOueSj  and  Obelisk^  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte-^CavaUo ;  so 
called  from  the  admirable  sculpture  with  which  it  is  embel- 
lished ;  namely,  two  colossal  figures,  supposed  to  be  Castor 
and  Pollux,  each  holding  a  horse.  These  twin-^ods,  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  are  esteoned  the  finest 
things  of  their  description  at  Rome;  especially  that  done 
by  the  first-mentioned  artist.  They  once  adorned  Athens; 
and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome, 
from  Alexandria,  by  Constantine:  though  some  authors 
teU  us,  they  were  sent  to  Nero,  as  a  present,  from  Uridates 
king  of  Arminia.  The  horses  are  ill  executed,  and  chiefly 
modan.  The  Obelisk,  which  stands  between  the  statues, 
was  erected  by  Pius  VI :  it  is  composed  of  red  granite ; 
measures  forty-five  feet,  without  the  pedestal;  and  origin- 
ally adorned  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  f. 

*  The  Promenade  on  the  Trinity  de*  Monti,  begun  by  the 
French,  and  now  nearly  finished  by  the  present  Pope,  is  the 
pleasantest  walk  and  drive  at  Rome. 

t  The  circular  Basin  belonging  to  the  Fountain  of  Monte- 
Cavallo  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  granite  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  Rome. 
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Ckiesa  di  S.  Bernardo.  Thia  edifice^  the  ancient  form 
and  roof  of  which  are  quite  perfect,  merits  notice,  as  be- 
longing to  Diodesian's  Baths.  Some  persons  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  Caldarium^  or  hot  bath ;  but  the  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  this  rotunda,  and  the  one  opposite  to  it, 
near  the  Villa-Negroni,  were  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo 
and  ^sculapius.  The  convent,  and  garden,  of  the  Monks 
of  S.  Bernardo,  the  church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the 
Gorthusbns,  the  public  granaries,  together  with  a  large 
space^  called  Piazza  di  Termini,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  Therma^  all  likewise  belonged  to  Diodesian's 
Baths;  which  building  seems  to  have  been  nearly  of  a 
square  form,  enclosing  halls,  where  the  youth  were  in- 
structed; and  where  men  of  learning  assembled  to  read 
liietr  compositions;  an  opcxi  theatre,  where  shows  w^ei^ 
exhibited  in  fine  weather;  XheNatatio;  iheSpkaristeriums 
the  Xystuni;  the  Apodifterium ;  the  Hypocamtum;  and  the 
diffisrent  baths,  vasnAy^frigidariumj  tepidarium^  caldarium^ 
and  laeonicwn.  Three  sides  of  the  Naiatio^  where  people 
swam  in  the  open  air,  were  bounded  by  porticos  (it  occu- 
pied what  is  now  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians) ;  on  each 
side  of  these  porticos  were  Bctsilictey  and  Ditette^  where 
public  assemblies  were  held,  and  sumptubus  entertainments 
given :  adjoining  to  these  fqpartmoits  was  an  oblong  room, 
probably  the  place  for  playing  at  ball*;  and,  immediately 

*  The  ancient  Romans  played  with  several  kinds  of  balk ; 
namely,  the  Harp^stumj  or  foot-ball,  which,  being  placed  be- 
tween two  companies  of  young  men,  they  strove  who  should  drive 
it  through  the  oth^s'  goal :  the  Pih^  so  called  from  being  stuffed 
with  hair:  the  FMis,  so  called  from  being  made  of  a  bladder; 
and  with  this,  old  men  and  youog  qhildren  played :  the  Paganica, 
a  ball  stuffisd  with  feathers ;  which  derived  its  name,  jfyagu, 
from  villages,  where  it  was  chiefly  seen ;  and  the  TrigonaUs,  an 
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behind  the  Natatioj  was  the  Xystumy  where  the  gladiaton 
and  wrestlers  exhibited  in  bad  weather:  this  is  now  the 
Chordi  of  S.  Maria  degll  Angeli.  The  baths,  properly  so 
named,  extended  in  a  straight  line  opposite  to  the  Theatric' 
dhan  and  Bibiiotkecce :  the  Apodyterium^  or  great  hall^ 
where  the  bathers  undressed  and  dressed  themselves,  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  baths.  In  the  centre  of  the  baths  Uke* 
wise  was  the  Hypocaushmiy  or  great  furnace;  whence  hot 
water  was  conveyed,  in  pipes,  and  hot  air,  in  flues,  to  the 
different  chambers :  and  this  part  of  the  building,  which  is 
still  preserved,  serves  as  a  sort  of  Atrium  to  the  Carthusian 
church.  In  the  Villa-Negroni  are  remains  of  the  great 
reservoir;  and  round  the  exterior  of  the  Baths  were  walka 
shaded  with  plane-trees  *• 

Chiesa  di  &  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Pius  IV,  dedicated 
Dioclesian's  Baths  to  sacred  uses;  because  the  Christians 
who  built  them  suffered  martyrdom :  and  Buonaroti,  who 
was  eiaployed  to  erect  the  church,  finding,  among  the  ruins 
of  these  baths,  an  immense  apartment,  supported  by  eight 
stupendous  columns  of  oriental  granite,  (the  ^s^2^  already 
mentioned)  formed  it  into  the  present  Church  of  S.  Maria 
d^li  Angeli.  The  entrance  to  this  majestic  edifice,  which 
may  vie  with  S.  Peter's  in  beauty,  was  a  Caldarium  belong- 


appellation  common  to  the  Pila  and  FoUisy  and  allusive  to  the 
form  of  the  temiis-courts  where  these  balls  were  used. 

*  The  expense  of  bathing  in  a  public  bath  at  Rome  was  equi- 
valent to  about  one  halfpenny  for  an  adult ;  but^  for  a  child^ 
nothing;  the  lich,  however,  had  their  persons  nibbed  with  oils 
and  ointments  of  great  value.  Hot  baths  were  only  used  at  a 
stated  hour  of  the  evening.  Each  man  stopped  at  the  bath 
which  he  judged  proper  for  himself:  and  if  he  made  use  of  the 
Laeonicnmy  he  returned  through  the  different  hot  baths ;  and  was 
thus  cooled  gradually,  before  he  reached  the  apodyterium. 
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ing  to  the  baths,  and  contains  the  Monuments  of  Carlo 
Maratta,  and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  church  itself  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  cross;  the  nave  is  179  feet  long;  its 
height  105  feet;  and  the  eight  antique  columns,  already 
mentioned,  are  sixteen  ieet  in  circumference  by  for^-three 
high.  The  pavement  is  beautiful,  and  contains  a  celebrated 
meridian  by  Monsignore  Bianchini.  Near  the  high  altar 
is  a  picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  of  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour;  much  injured  by  time;  and  another  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Sebastian,  by  Domenichino,  in  good  preserva- 
tion ! !  This  church  also  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the  fall' 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  Pompeio  Battoni,  and  other  good 
paintings. 

The  Popf?s  OiUCellar^  near  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
merits  notice ;  as  it  is  a  well-preserved  part  of  Dioclesian's 
Baths. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  This  obelisk  is  of  red 
Egyptian  granite;  and  forty-three  feet  in  height,  without 
the  pedestal:  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius ;  and  served  as  one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Augustus ;  whence  it  was  taken,  by  Sixtus  V, 
and  placed  in  its  present  situation. 

Column  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  This  Co- 
rinthian fluted  column,  of  Parian  marble,  was  taken  firom 
the  Temple  of  Peace;  and  measures  fifiy-eight  feet  in 
height,  without  its  pedestal. 

Basilica  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore*.  This  Church,  which 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  was  erected  upon 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno-Lucina,  about 
the  year  352;  and  afterward  enlarged  by  Sixtus  III.    It 

*  Several  of  these  ancient  Courts  of  Justice,  called  BasUicw^ 
were  converted  into  churches,  and  still  retain  their  original 
appellation. 
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wju  likewise  repaired  by  Benedict  XIV ;  who  found  a  black 
and  white  mosaic  marble  pavement,  about  eight  pahns  bdow 
the  pavement  of  the  church,  which  is  of  that  kind  invented 
by  Alexander  Severus  *.  The  nave  is  supported  by  antique 
Ionic  columns,  thirty-six  of  which  are  white  marble,  and 
four  granite.  The  Baldacchino  is  supported  by  antique 
columns  of  porphyry.  The  arch  which  separates  the  choir 
from  the  nave  is  adorned  with  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  chapel  of  Sixtus  V,  built  after  the  designs  of  Fontana, 
is  incnisted  with  fine  marbles,  and  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  bassi-^lievi,  and  paintings.  On  the  right  stand 
the  tomb  and  statue  of  Sixtus  V :  in  the  middle  is  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  decorated  with  a  magnificent  taber-* 
nacle,  supported  by  four  angels  of  bronze  gilt;  and  on  the 
left,  the  tomb  of  Pius  V.  Among  the  paintings  those 
most  admired  are,  the  Annunciation,  by  Pompeio  Battoni, 
and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Agostino  MasuccL  The  Borghese^ 
Chapel,  built  by  Paul  V,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  marbles,  paint- 
ings, and  sculpture.  On  the  right  stands  the  tpmb  of  the 
above-named  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  his  statue :  here,  like- 
^vise,  are  Statues  of  S.  Basil  and  David,  by  Niccolo  Cordieri ; 
and  the  tomb  and  statue  of  Clement  VIII;  with  Statues 
of  Aaron  and  S.  Bernardo,  by  Cordieri  of  Lorrain.  The 
paintings  between  the  windows,  and  on  the  arches  above  th^ 
tombs,  are  by  Guido ! !  The  altar  of  the  Madonna  is  mag- 
Bificently  adorned  with  oriental  jasper,  agate,  and  lapis 
lazuli ;  and  on  its  entablature  is  a  fine  basso-rilievo.  The 
firescos  above,  and  round  the  altar,  and  in  the  vault  and 

*  These  Mosaic  Pavements  of  the  middle  ages  were  called 
Opm  Alea'andrinum^  from  the  inventor.  Mosaics^  however,  seem, 
to  have  been  originally  invented  by  the  Persians :  for  they  were 
used  in  Persia  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes ;  thence  carried 
into  Assyria,  thence  to  Greece,  and,  some  ages  after,  to  Rome. 
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angles  of  the  cupola,  are  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The 
Sforza-Chapel  was  designed  by  BuonaroCL  This  Basilica 
is  so  loaded  with  gilding  and  other  ornaments,  that  it  re- 
sembles a  place  of  public  diversion  more  than  a  Christian 
temple. 

Obelisk  qfS.  Giaoanni  in  Laterano.  This  Obelisk  is  the 
largest  at  Rome ;  and  supposed  to  have  been  even  more  lofty 
once,  than  it  is  at  present  It  was  originally  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  at  Thebes,  by  Ramesses  King  of  £^;ypt, 
transported  to  Rome  by  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  erected, 
in  its  present  situation,  by  Sixtus  V :  its  height,  without  base 
or  pedestal,  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  its  diameter 
nine. 

Battisterio  di  CostarUino.  This  edi£ce  was  bulk  by  Con* 
stantine,  and  rq)aired  by  Gregory  XIII,  and  Urban  VIII : 
its  form  is  octagon;  and  three  steps  lead  down  to  the  font, 
which  is  an  ancient  tomb  of  marble  of  Pdnsevero.  The 
dome  is  suppOTted  by  fine  porphyry  columns,  with  an  antique 
entablature;  and  adorned  with  paintings  representing  the 
Ufe  of  S.  John  Baptist,  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  Other  paintings^ 
on  the  walls,  represent  the  vision  of  Constantine;  his  battle 
with  Maxentiu7;^-a|id  the  Destruction  of  the  Idols;  which 
kst  is  by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  one  of  die  Chapels  are  twa 
curious  fluted  pillars  of  verde  antique ;  in  the  other  two 
columns  of  oriental  alabaster ;  and  the  original  entrance  ta 
this  Baptistery  is  adorned  with  two  noble  pillars  of  porj^yry 
and  an  antique  entablature. 

Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano*.   This  stately  edifice 

*  The  name  of  Laterano  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Flau- 
tius  Latecanus,  Consul  electa  who  engaged  with  Seneca  and 
others  in  the  great  conspiracy  against  Nero,  and  thereby  lost  his^ 
Ufe:  hence  his  palace^  having  been  confiscated^  probably  re- 
mained in  possession  gf  the  Emperors^  till  Constantine  gave  it  to 
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erected  by  Constantine;  and  called  the  mother  church 
of  Rome;  though  the  church  of  S.  Martin  and  S.  Luke  it 
really  bo.  The  great  portico  is  adorned  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  Constantine,  found  in  his  Baths;  the  front  of 
the  building,  toward  the  Naples-gate,  is  beautiful;  and  the 
bronze-door,  ornamented  *with  bassi'Ttlievi^  was  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Saturn.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided, 
by  four  rows  of  pilasters,  into  one  large,  and  four  small 
aisles;  and  the  c^itre^^Ie,  or  nave,  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  the  Apostles ;  among  which  are  Saints  Thomas  and  Bar«> 
thidomew,  by  Le  Gros ;  and  S.  Andrew,  S.  James  minor, 
and  S.  John,  by  RusconL  The  pavement  is  mosaic.  The 
altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  adorned  with  four  magni- 
ficent fluted  columns  of  bronze  gilt,  supposed  to  have  beea 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  and,  above 
these  columns,  is  a  fresco,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  represent* 
ing  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  Heaven  \  The  taber- 
nacle, formed  of  precious  marbles,  is  placed  between  two 
Angels  of  bronze  gilt,  and  four  columns  of  verde  antique. 
At  the  top  of  the  centre-aisle,  near  the  high<-altar,  are  two 
noble  colunms  of  red  granite;  and,  near  the  door  leading  :to 
the  Baptistery,  two  fluted  columns  of  giallo  antico,  deemed 
the  finest  specimens  extant  of  that  marble.  In  this  church 
are  the  Tombs  of  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  Andrea  Sacchi,  and 
Boniface  VIII;  the  last  of  which  is  ornamented  ^ith  a  fresco, 
supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Giotto,  and  representing 
Boniface,  between  two  Cardinals,  publishing  the  first  jubilee 
of  the  hdy  year,  in  I SOO.  The  Corsini-Chapel  (to  the  left 
c^the  great  door)  is  particularly  elegant;  and  was  erected 
by  Clement  XII,  in  honour  of  his  ancestor  S.  Andrea  Cor- 
sinL    Over  the  altar,  between  two  verde  antique  columns, 

^e  Church,  and  built  the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni,  properly  the 
Pope's  Cathedral. 

s2 
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18  a  portrait,  in  mosaic,  beautifully  copied  from  a  paintiii|; 
by  Guido^  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini.  On  one  side  of  tlie  chapel 
is  the  monument  of  Clement  XII;  said  to  have  been  once 
the  tomb  of  Agrippa :  it  was  taken  from  the  Pantheon ;  and 
is,  in  point  of  shape,  the  most  beautiful  sarcophagus  extant. 
On  the  opposite  side,  stands  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri 
CorsinL  In  this  chapel,  likewise,  are  four  statues,  repre- 
senting the  four  cardinal  virtues ;  one  of  which.  Fortitude 
is  by  Rusconi,  and  much  admired;  as  are  the  four  betssi-- 
rilievi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chapeL  The  pavement  is  • 
beautiful;  and  the  subterranean  part  of  this' building  merits 
notice;  as  it  is  simple  and  appropriate,  and  contains  a  fine 
Pieth.  In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  an  An^ 
Bunciation,  designed,  if  not  executed,  by  Buonaroti. 

Scala  Santa.  This  Edifice  is  celebrated  for  containing 
twenty-seven  steps  of  white  marble,  reputed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Palace  of  Pilate. 

Not  far  hence  is  an  Arch,  or  Tribune,  adorned  with  the 
famous  Triclinium  of  S.  Leo;  a  mosaic  originally  plaeed  in 
the  eating  room  of  the  palace  of  that  Pope^  to  perpetuate 
the  event  of  his  having  crowned  Charlemagne  Emperor  <^ 
the  west 

Amphitheatro  Castrense.  This  building  now  makes  part 
of  the  wall  of  Rome,  near  the  Naples-gate ;  though  it  for- 
merly stood  on  the  outside  of  the  city :  it  was  called  Ca&- 
trensiSi  because  appropriated  to  military  games,  and  combats 
between  soldiers  and  wild  beasts.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  right  of  the  Church  of 
S*  Croce  in  Genisalemo :  nothings  however,  remains,  except 
a  few  arches.  The  exterior  part,  which  was  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  columns,  should  be  viewed  from  the  outside  of  the 
Naples-Gate. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemo.  This  Churchy 
one  of  the  seven  BasRictje  of  Rome,  was  erected  by  Con- 
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«UnCiiie  near  an  ancient  Sessorium,-  which  seems  to  have 
been  converted  into  the  entrance  of  the  church ;  and  makes 
a  magnificent  vestibule.  The  approach  from  S.  Giovanni 
in  LAterano  to  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemo,  is  particularly  hand*- 
•some;  and  exhibits  fine  remains  of  the  ancient  Walls  of 
jlome:  the  latter  church  derives  its  name  from  part  of  the 
Cross  which  S.  Helena  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  dq)o- 
sited  here.  On  each  side  of  the  great  door  is  a  Vase  for 
holy  water,  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena; 

•  and,  like  them,  containing  marble  fishes  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. The  nave  is  supported  by  eight  fine  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite;  and  its  ceiling  adorned  with  a  fresco  by 
Conrad  Giaquinto ;  who  likewise  painted  that  part  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  which  is  over  the  high-altar :  the 
other  part  was  done  by  Pinturicchio,  and  represents  the  find> 
ing  of  the  Cross !  The  high-altar  is  adorned  with  four  rare 
columns  of  breccia  corallina,  and  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
of  basalt.  The  pavement  of  the  church  is  antique.  This 
edifice  contains  the  subterranean  Chapel  of  S.  Helena, 
adorned  with  curious  ancient  mosaics,  and  an  inscription  ia 
her  honour. 

On  the  right,  coming  out  of  the  diurch,  is  a  Garden, 
which  exhibits  considerable  remains  of  a  building,  called 

.  tie  Temple  ofFentis  and  Cupid ;  but,  more  probably,  one  of 
the  halls,  or  temples,  which  adorned  the  Baths  of  &  Helena. 
This  Garden  likewise  exhibits  magnificent  remains  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct :  and,  not  &r  hence,  was  an  Altar  con- 
secrated to  bad  Fortune. 

Chiesa  di  &  Bibiana*,  Here  are  eight  antique  columns; 
and  a  fine  antique  sarcophagus  of  oriental  alabaster,  with  a 
leopard's  head  in  its  centre :  and  here,  likewise,  is  a  cele^ 
brated  statue  of  S.  Bibiana,  by  Bernini ! 

*  It  is  difficult  to  gain  admission  to  this  church,  unless  it  be 
very  early  in  the  morning. 
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Tentpio  di  Minerva-Medica.  This  picturesque  ruin  8tand« 
in  a  garden,  the  door  of  which  is  generally  open.  The 
temple  is  round  without,  but  decagon  within ;  and  seema  to 
have  had  six  windows  and  nine  niches  for  statues.  H^rt 
was  found  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva  with  the  serpent 
at  her  feet :  but  whether  this  building  was  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nefva-Medica  or  not,  seems  uncertain.  In  the  same  garden 
is  the  Anmtian  Sepulchre:  together  with  subterranean  vaulted 
JipartmentSy  supposed  to  have  been  the  receptacles  of  the 
Plebeian  Dead;  whose  ashes  were  consigned  to  small 
earthenware  urns,  simply  inscribed  with  a  name,  and  an 
exclamation  of  sorrow. 

jirco  di  GaUienOy  commonly  called  Arco  di  S.  VttOn  Ac* 
cording  to  the  inscription  on  this  arch,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  Doric; 
iGnd  proves  the  decline  of  architecture  in  the  days  of  Gal- 
lienus. 

Remains  of^t;^  Aqueducts  are  discoverable  id  this  quarter 
of  the  city ;  namely,  the  Marcian,  Tepulan^  Julian^  Claudian, 
and  the  Anio^navus  /  and  near  the  church  of  S.  Eusebio  is 
a  considerable  ruin  of  a  Castellum  of  one  of  these  aqueductiL 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Prassede.  The  high  altar  of  this  ancient  £di* 
fioe  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  baldacchino,  supported  by 
four  fine  columns  of  porphyry :  the  tribuna  is  adorned  with 
ancient  mosaics;  and  leading  to  it  are  magnificent  6tq>8 
of  rosso  antico^  composed  of  the  largest  Uocks  extant 
of  that  rare  marble,  the  fauns  of  the  Capitol  and  Vaticldi 
excepted.  In  this  church  is  a  column  supposed  td  be  that 
our  Saviour  was  festened  to»  when  scourged.  In  the  Sa- 
cristy is  a  painting  of  the  Flagellation,  by  Ginlb  Romano; 
Add  in  one  of  the  ChapeU  are  three  painting^  relative  to  the 
life  of  S.  Carlo  Botromeo,  by  an  English  Painter,  luimed 
Sterne:  they  are  finely  executed,  and  dated  1741.  This 
church  leads  to  the  Catacombs. 
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OmpidogUo.  This  hill^  originally  called  Mom  SatumtMs^ 
and  afterward  TarpeiuSj  from  Tarpeia,  who  admitted  the 
Sabineti  into  the  fortress  erected  here,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  denominated  CapitoU^  or  Capiidium^  because^ 
when  Tarquin  the  elder  ordered  the  foundations  of  a  tem* 
pie  of  Jupiter  to  be  laid  on  this  spot,  the  workmen,  while 
digging  found  a  human  head;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
aogurs  predicted,  that  Rome  would  become  mistress  of  the 
world. 

When  we  recollect  the  number  of  splendid  edifices  which 
adorned  the  ancient  Ca{Mtol,  we  are  led  to  think  its  extent 
nuist  have  been  immense :  but,  when  we  view  the  spot,  and 
cee  how  dpcumscribed  it  is,  we  can  only  account  for  the 
number  of  its  temples  by  concluding^  that  here,  as  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  city,  one  edifice  was  frequently  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  another.  The  square  of  the  ancient  Capiiot 
was  adorned  with  porticos  by  Scipio  Nasica;  and  in  its 
oetttre  was  the  triumphal  arch  of  Nero.  The  most  ancient 
temple  was  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrius^  erected  by  Romulus; 
and  its  dimensions  were  only  ten  feet  in  length,  and  five  in 
Inreadth*.  The  temple  oi  Jupiter^CcppitaUnus,  finished  by 
ihe  youi^^  Tarquin,  was  much  larger ;  and  when  consumed 
by  lightning,  which  happened  more  than  once,  seems  to  have 
increased  in  magnitude  every  time  it  rose  fix>m  its  ashes. 
The  last  person  who  rebuilt  this  temple  was  Domitian ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  expended  twelve  thousand  talents  in  gild- 
ing it.  Here  were  dq>o«ted  the  spoils  of  conquered  na* 
tions,  as  offerings  to  the  gods  firom  the  Senate,  Consuls,  and 
Emperors  of  Rome.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  was  gold;  and 
so,  likewise,  was  that  of  Victoiy;  whidi  is  said  to  have 
wdghed  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.     Here,  also, 

*  The  statues  of  the  gods,  placed  in  the  temples  of  Rome^ 
during  the  days  of  Romulus^  were  made  of  baked  clay. 
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were  the  temples  of  Jupiter-Moneta^  Fortuna-PrimigefHoj 
Farttma-Privata^  Foriuna^Fiscola,  Vgovis^  Isisj  SerapU^ 
&c. ;  embellished  by  statues  without  and  within ;  so  that  the 
Capitol  was  denominated  The  Hall  of  the  Gods.  Of  these 
magnificent  edifices,  however,  scarcely  a  wreck  remains :  so 
that  the  modem  Capitol  bears  no  semblance  to  the  ancient. 
The  present  steps,  and  two  side  buildings  of  the  latter,  were 
planned  by  Buonaroti,  at  the  command  of  Paul  III :  and  the 
front  of  the  Senator's  house  was  likewise  rebuilt,  after  the 
design  of  Buonaroti.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stqis  are  two 
Lionesses,  in  basalt,  supposed  to  be  Egyptian  workmanship ; 
end,  on  the  lefl  side,  two  arches,  under  which  are  large 
«tones,  supposed  to  have  made  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  On  the  top  of  the  steps  are 
two  colossal  Statues,  reputed  to  be  Greek  sculpture;  but 
more  probably  Roman ;  one  represents  Castor  and  the  other 
Pollux,  with  their  respective  horses.  On  a  line  with  these 
4Btatues  are  beautiful  Trophies,  called  those  of  Marius,  but 
rather  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  honour  of  Trajan's 
victory  over  the  Dacians :  they  once  adorned  a  Castellum  of 
the  Julian  Aqueduct;  and  Pir^esi  calk  them  trophies  of 
Augustus.  On  the  same  line,  likewise,  are  Statues  of  the 
two  Sons  of  Constantine ;  together  with  two  Roman  mile- 
stones ;  that  numbered  ^  I,"  and  standing  on  the  righ^  being 
the  column  which  anciently  marked  the  first  mile  of  the  Via- 
Appia;  that,  on  the  lef):,  modem.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  is  a  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
once  gilt  11 1  *  This  is  the  only  antique  bronze  equestrian 
statue  extant  Fronting  the  steps  is  the  Senator's  Houses 
which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tabularium :  and 

*  It  was  found  near  the  Scala  Santa,  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  his  grandfather^  Anqius  Verus^  is  supposed  to  b^ve 
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ander  the  entrance-door  is  a  Statue  of  Rome  triumphant,  in 
Parian  marble  draped  with  porphyry :  a  recumbent  Statue 
of  the  Nile;  and  another  of  the  Tiber,  both  in  Greek  mar- 
ble. On  the  right  side  of  the  square  is  the  Palazzo  de'  Con« 
servatori ;  and  on  the  left  the  Museo-Capitolino.  Beyond 
the  former,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  are  steps  which 
lead  to  the  spot  where  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
Jinus ;  near  which,  in  a  Garden,,  belonging  to  a  house  num- 
bered 139,  is  that  part  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock  whence,  it  is 
supposed,  criminals  were  thrown  down  into  the  Forum  *« 
The  garden  fronts  Caracalla's  Baths;  and  the  rock,  in  this 
place,  may  perhaps  be  sixty  feet  high  at  the  present  mo-« 
ment ;  and  formerly  it  must  evidendy  have  been  much  more ; 
AS  the  level  of  the  Forum  is  full  twenty  feet  higher  now  than 
U  was  originally. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  cPAraccelij  anciently  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  The  st^s  leading  up  to  this  church, 
from  the  side  of  the  Campus  Martins,  are  an  hundred  and 
twenty-four  in  number;  and  the  marble  of  which  they  are 
made  was  taken  from  th^  temple  of  Jupiter  Quirinus,  on 
the  Quirinal  hill.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  supported 
by  twenty-two  antique  columns,  chiefly  Egyptian  granite; 
and  the  third  column  on  the  left  (entering  by  the  great 
door),  bears  this  inscription;  "  A  Cvbicdo  Augustorumf/* 
It  is  said  that  Augustus,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  erected,  here,  an  altar,  under  the  name  otAraPrimo^ 
geniti  Dei,  now  corrupted  into  Araaeli :  and  an  altar,  said 
to  be  that  above-mentioned,  is  still  preserved  in  this  church, 
and  stands  between  the  high-altar  and  sacristy.     The  choir 

*  Dionysins  of  Halicaraassus  says,  that  criminals  were  thrown 
down  from  the  Tcirpeian  Rock  into  the  Forum. 

t  The  CuHctiard  were  oiRcers  belonging  to  the  imperial 
Court 
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behind  the  high-altar  contains  a  picture,  by  Raphael,  of  the 
Holy  Family;  which  was  injured,  and  has  been  ill  restored. 
The  Chapel  of  S.  Francesco  is  finely  painted,  by  Trevisani ; 
and  here,  likewise,  is  a  Chapel  painted  by  Pinturicchio  and 
Luca  Signorelli. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.  On  the  right,  going  down 
from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  this  church,  are  large  stones,  be» 
longing  probably  to  the  ancient  Tabularium.  Under  the 
church  is  an  ancient  Prison,  built  by  Ancus  Martins,  and 
called  II  Carcere  M amertino :  it  is  quite  perfect,  and  well 
worth  seeing;  through  cold  and  damp.  Here^  S.  Peter  was 
confined ;  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  this  prison,  near  a  small 
column  to  which  the  Aposde  was  bound,  is  a  spring  of  water, 
said  to  have  issued  forth  miraculously,  that  he  might  baptize 
the  two  gaolers,  and  forty-seven  other  persons ;  all  of  whom 
afterward  suffisred  martyrdom. 

Palazzo  del  Senator e  di  Bxma.  The  view  from  the  Tower 
which  crowns  this  building,  is  particularly  worth  notice;  as 
it  exhibits  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  ci^;  and  shows 
their  reflective  situations. 

Palazzo  d^  Conservalori,  In  the  quadrangle^  beyond  the 
arcade,  are  statues  of  Rome  triumphant  and  the  weeping 
Province !  two  Dadan  Kings,  and  two  Egyptian  Divinities, 
all  in  the  same  line.  The  quadrangle  likewise  contains  a 
Group  of  a  Lion  devouring  a  Horse  I  the  Bust,  and  one 
Hand,  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Commodus ;  the  Bust  of  Do- 
mitian ;  and  immense  Feet,  and  one  Hand  of  a  mutilated 
coIoflBal  statue  of  Apollo.  The  Arcade  contains  a  Statue  of 
Julias  CsBsar — ^Ditto  of  Augustus,  done  apparently  after  the 
batde  of  Actium,  by  the  prow  of  a  galley  with  which  it  is 
adorned — a  Bacchante — a  rostral  Column — ^and  a  lion  on 
a  pedestal  which  bears  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Adrian. 
On  the  Staircase  are  four  bassi^lieoiy  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the 
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Corso:  h^e  l&ewise  is  a  bassa^Uevo  found  in  the  Forum, 
of  Curtius  leaping  into  the  gulf;  and,  on  the  landing-place, 
are  two  more  bassi'^Uevij  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Aureliu$. 

On  this  landing-place  is  a  door  which  leads  to  the  Apart-* 
ments  not  Oipen  to  the  public;  but  which  the  Custode  is  happy 
to  show,  for  a  trifling  gratuity. 

Thejirst  room  contains  Paintings,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino; 
namely,  the  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii — the  batde  of 
TuUus  Hostihus  wkh  the  army  of  Veil !  — the  discoveiy  of 
Romulus  and  Remus — Romulus  founding  Rome — the  sacri- 
fice of  Niima  P<Hnpiliu8,  and  institution  of  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins; and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

The  second  room  contains  Paintings  by  Lanrenti ;  namdy^ 
Janios  Brutus  condemning  his  sons  to  death  for  having  con- 
jured against  the  Republic;  Horatius  Codes,  on  the  Sub* 
liciaa  bridge,  opposing  the  EtruriaQs;  Mutius  Scaevola 
tmming  his  own  hand  in  presence  of  Porsena,  after  having 
killed  one  of  the  Etrurian  Officers,  whom,  he  mistook  for  the 
Sang;  dud  the  batde  in  which  the  Tarquins  were  defeated* 

The  third  room  contains  a  Frieze  representing  the  triumph 
of  Marius  by  Daniello  da  Volterra !  I  a  Picture  of  &  Fran- 
cesco Romano,  by  Romimelli ;  and  a  dead  Christ,  by  Cosimo 
Pia2za-^e  Statue  of  the  brcxae  wolf,  said  to  have  been 
struck  with  lightning  when  Caesar  fell !  This  statue  is  evi- 
dendy  of  high  antiquity;  and  perhaps  the  work  of  an  Etruscan 
artist* — a  bronze  Bust  of  Junius  Brutus!! — two  mosaic 
Cabl^  taken  from  Adrian's  Villa— a  Bust  of  Julius  Caesar 
—ditto  of  ApoUo^-^  triform-Diana f — a  Bust  of  Adrian-— 

*  Cicero  tells  us  that.  In  his  time,  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol, 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  image  of  the  infant  Romulus 
auckiog  the  wolf,  were  struck  down  by  lightning. 

f  Emblematical  of  her  sovereignty  over  Hell,  Earth,  and 
Heaven. 
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and  a  basso-rilievo  representing  the  temple  of  Janus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  gate  of  Eternity. 

The  fourth  room  contains  a  bronze  Statue  of  a  Youth,  said 
to  be  the  shepherd  Martius  taking  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot ! ! 
—  a  Bust  in  basso^rilievo  of  M ithridates !  and  the  Fasti 
Consulures ! !  * 

Thejifth  room  contains  a  Bust,  in  rosso  antico,  of  Appius 
Claudius — a  Bust  of  Buonaroti-- -Ditto  of  Marcus  Aurelius^ 
Ditto  of  Pompey ;  Ditto  of  Medusa ! !  Ditto  of  PhUip  of 
Macedon;  Ditto  of  Scipio  Africanus;  Ditto  of  Tiberius; 
Ditto  of  Agrippina;  Ditto  of  Julia;  two  Ducks,  in  bronze, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Tarpeian  Rock;  and  to  be 
the  representation  of  those  ducks  which  saved  the  CapitoL 
Here,  also,  are  the  following  paintings ;  a  Holy  Family,  by 
dulio  Romano;  and  the  Olympic  games,  by  Zuccari. 

Thejifth  room  contains  a  Frieze  painted  by  Annibale 
Caracci,  and  representing  the  military  achievements  of 
Scipio  Africanus ;  Tapestry  taken  from  the  designs  of  Ru- 
bens; Busts  of  Sapho!  Socrates!  Adrian!  and  Sabina 
Poppsea !  the  second  wife  of  Nero. 

The  sixth  room  contains  Frescos  by  Pietro  Perugino ;  who 
has  represented  Hannibal  in  Oapua  —  Rome  triumphant 
over  Sicily,  &c.  Here,  likewise,  are  Statues  of  Virgil, 
CScero,  and  Cybele. 

The  seventh  apartment  is  a  Chapel ;  on  the  ceiling  of 
which  M.  A.  Caravaggio  has  represented  the  Deity.  Here, 
also,  are  Paintings  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli!  and  the 
four  Evangelists,  by  Caravaggio;  together  with  an  altar^^ 
piece,  by  Nucci. 

TTie  eighth  room  has  a  door  finely  carved,  by  Algardi. 

•  These  precious  remains  of  antiquity  were  found  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Paul  III,  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatricei 
in  the  Forum  Komanum,  and  probably  in  that  part  which  be- 
longed to  the  Comitium. 
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The  next  story  of  this  building  contains  the  Picture  Gallery , 
which  is  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday  morning,  from 
-noon  till  four  o'clock ;  and  every  Thursday  morning,  from 
eleven  till  four  o'clock.  Some  of  the  most  striking  pictures 
in  the ^st room  are;  No.  2,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour  and 
Saints,  copied  by  Bonatti,  from  Paolo  Veronese— 4,  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona— 5,  the  portrait 
of  a  lady,  by  Bronzino--6,  S.  Lucia,  by  Benvenuto  Garo- 
folo !  —9,  Vanity,  by  Titian  !— 1^,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine^, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona  ! — 18,  a  portrait,  by  Velasquez — S3^ 
Hagar  driven  from  the  house  of  Abraham,  by  Francesco 
Mola — S6,  Charity,  by  Annibale  Caracci!— S7,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  school  of  Guido— 38,  the  Sibyl  Persica,  by 
GuercinoM.I— 39,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S  Cecilia, 
and  other  Saints,  by  Annibale  Caracci !— 40,  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— 41, 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo— 42,  Marj'  Mag- 
dalene washing  our  Saviour's  feet;  a  miniature,  by  M.  F. 
Zibaldi  Subleras,  copied  from  the  original  of  her  husband ! 
— 43,  the  marriage  of  S.  Caterina,  by  Correggio— 44,  the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Albano! — 45,  S.  Mari^ 
Maddalena,  by  Tintorettcf  l! — 46,  David  with  the. head  pf 
Goliah,  by  Romanelli — 48,  the  communion  of  S.  Girolamo, 
l^  Agostino  Caracci ! — 51,  S.  John  Baptist,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra!^52,  Oirist  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Valen- 
tino ! !  —  53,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino ! ! ! — 60, 
S.  John  Baptist,  by  Guercino — 63,  a  landscape,  with  the 
figure  of  die  Magdalene,  Caracci  school— 64,  the  Magda- 
lene, by  Albano— 66,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona — 67,  S.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli — 70,  the  beatified 
Spirit,  by  Guido  I — 76,  Romulus  and  Remus  discovered 
with  the  wolf,  by  Rubens ! ! — 86,  the  Madonna  adoring  our 
Saviour,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona— 89,  a  portrait,  by  Titian — 
90,  Meleager  in  chiaroscuro,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio. 
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Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures  in  the  second  room 
are;  No.  2,  a  copy  of  Rapbaers  Galatea,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona — 6,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Garofolo— 11,  a 
landscape,  by  Claude  Lorrain — 12,  Ditto  by  Ditto— 25, 
Love,  by  Guido — 3T,  the  woman  detected  in  adultery,  by 
Titian— 40,  Europa,  by  Guido!— 41,  Alexander's  victory 
over  Darius,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ! — 43,  a  head,  by  Titian 
— 44,  Polyphemus,  by  Guido^-47,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  supposed  to  be  by  Fra  Bartolomeo — ^8,  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  Sacchi — 57,  the  pool  of  Silome,  by  Do- 
menichino;  (parts  of  this  small  picture  are  beautiful) — 58,  a 
landscape  by  Claude  Lorrain — 60,  a  Presepio*,  by  Garo- 
folo—62,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by  Ditto 
— 65,  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  by  Giacomo  Bassano— -65, 
the  raising  of  S.  Petronella's  body  from  the  grave,  and  the 
ascension  of  her  spirit  into  Heaven,  by  Guercino ! ! ! ! — 72, 
a  Gipsy  telling  a  youth  his  fortune^  by  Caravaggioi — 7S, 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Angels,  by  Perugino— 76, 
a  Soldier  seated,  by  Salvator  Rosa— 77,  a  half-length  figure 
of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Pietro  Pacini— 78,  a  portrait  of  Petrarca, 
by  Giovanni  Bellino ! — 79,  a  landscape,  by  Domenichino-— 
80,  a  portrait  of  Buonaroti,  by  himself! —  82,  a  portrait 
of  Giovanni  Bellmo,  by  Himself!  —  86,  a  Witch,  by  Sal- 
vator Rosa  —  89^  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Ludovico  Caracci ! — 
93,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  Augustus  and  Cleopatra,  by 
Ouerdno— 109,  S.  Barbara,  a  halfJengtIi  figure,  by  Dome- 

♦  This  is  a  representation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  manger,  at- 
tended by  the  blessed  Virgin,  Joseph,  &c.  There  is  another  kind 
of  Presepio  exhibited  in  Roman  Catholic  Countries  at  Christmas ; 
and  consisting  of  our  Saviour,  as  an  Infant,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
Joseph,  the  wise  Men  of  the  East,  camels,  &c. ;  all  wrought  tn 
wax,  and  sometimes  well  executed.  The  best  of  these  exhibitions 
is  ID  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  dAracoeli. 
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Qichino— 111,  tbe  Holy  Family,  by  Parmi^ano^lIS,  S. 
Christoforo,  by  Tintoretto— lU,  S.  CeciUa,  by  Ladomc^ 
Caraoci ! — 1 16,  two  Philosophers,  by  Calabrese — 117,  Pro- 
metheus, Venetian  school— 120,  the  Graces,  by  Palma  Gio- 
▼ane — 123,  Europa,  by  Paolo  Veronese ! ! 

Museo  CapitolinOf  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday  room- 
ing, from  twelve  till  feur  o'clock ;  and  every  Thursday 
morning,  from  eleven  till  four  o'clodc*.  . 

Some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  of  the  chisel,  in  thit 
magnificent  collection,  are; 

Quadrangles  No.  1,  a  colossal  Statue  of  the  Ocean  ! 

Arcade;  No.  I,  Endymion  and  hb  dog,  the  pedestal  fine 
— 3,  a  colossal  Statue  of  Minerva — 4,  fi*agment  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules ! — 5,  ApoUo — 7,  a  Bacchante^  semi-colossal — 
8,  Ceres. 

Ooer  the  door  of  the  Director'^  Apartment  four  Consular 
Fasces.  No.  9,  the  Dacian  Province — 10,  a  cc^ossal  head 
of  Cybele— 12,  the  Capital  of  a  Doric  column,  taken  from 
Caracalla's  Baths — 15,  group  of  a  Muse  with  the  Genius  of 
music — 15,  Ptolemy,  in  the  character  of  Apollo — 16,  a 
wounded  Amazon — 17,  Isis,  in  rare  basalt ! ! — 20,  Diana  I 


*  Those  persons  who  wi£h  to  see  the  Museums  of  the  Capitol 
and  Vatican  to  advantage  should  visit  them  by  torch-light.  Th» 
Custode  of  each  Museum  is  always  ready  to  attend  upon  Strangers 
at  any  hour  of  the  evening  they  may  choose  to  appoint^  if  they 
provide  wax  flambeaux,  and  agree  to  pay  four  or  five  crowns  to 
the  Custode  and  his  men.  The  expense  of  the  flambeaux  ne- 
cessary on  jthis  occasion  is  about  five  crowns  more.  Statues  never 
look  so  well  as  when  thus  seen  \  and  probably  this  was  the  cause 
why  all  the  finest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  chisel  were  originally 
placed  in  subterranean  baths. 

If  a  party  be  small>  two  flambeaux  are  sufficient,  and  three 
crowns  enough  for  the  Custode  and  his  men. 
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-^21,  Hercules — 22,  Isis,  in  red  oriental  granite!! — 28, a 
coiosftal  Statue  of  Diana— 25,  Polyphemus — 26,  Mercury 
— 27,  a  sepulchral  Urn ! — 28,  Adrian  in  a  sacerdotal  habit 
— SO,  Jove  armed  with  thunder ! — 31,  a  Statue  of  Mars,  the 
head  and  armour  antique,  the  rest  restored  ! — 32,  Hercules 
killing  the  Hydra ! 

Canopo.  The  statues  contained  in  this  apartment  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Canopus  of  Adrian's  Villa :  it  is 
supposed,  however,  that  not  more  than  three  of  them  are 
really  Egyptian ;  the  rest  being  productions  of  the  time  of 
Adrian.  No.  I,  Isis  and  Apis ! !  — 3,  Canopus — ^9,  Isis — 
■10,  Anubis  with  the  Sistrum  and  Caduceusl! — 12,  Isis — 
13,  Isis!! 

First  roam,  added  to  the  Museum  by  Pius  VII.  No.  8, 
a  female  Figure  placed  on  a  lectistemium — 13,  a  Pedestal 
on  which  are  represented  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

Second  room.  No.  1,  the  Sarcophagus  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  his  mother.  Some  of  the  bassUrilievi  which 
adorn  this  immense  monument  are  fine  *. — 3,  a  Disk,  with 
bassi-rilieviy  representing  the  life  of  Achilles ! — ♦,  an  an- 
cient Mosaic,  found  near  Antium,  and  representing  Hercules 
vanquished  by  Love! — 5,  a  Satyr  with  a  pipe — 11,  Pluto 
— 13,  a  basso-relievo  of  Poppaea,  second  wife  of  Nero — 14, 
Nero. 

Siaircase.  No.  1,  a  Statue  of  Modesty,  or  a  Vestal— 2, 
the  Top  of  an  ancient  Well  f — 5,  a  Lion  devouring  a  Goat. 
Fastened  into  the  wall  is  the  Plan  of  ancient  Borne,  found 
in  the  church  of  Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 

Gallery  upstairs*  No.  2,  Bust  of  Faustina  the  elder,  wife 

*  Some  writers  suppose  the  monument  in  question  to  have 
been  that  of  Genesius  Marcianus,  the  Father  of  Alexander  Se^- 
venis,  and  his  wife,  Julia  Mammea. 

t  Or  perhaps  a  receptacle  for  sacri6cial  ashes. 
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of  Antoninus  Pius — Sf  Eaterpe — 10,  a  basso^rUiew,  repre- 
senting a  man  making  his  will — 12,  a  drunken  Bacchante  1 
—14,  a  Bust  of  Silenus — 15,  a  Bust  of  Pompey. 

ApctrtmerU  of  the  Vase.  No.  1,  a  large  vase  with  Baccha- 
nelian  ornaments,  found  near  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella !  !~and  a  Pedestal  with  the  twelve  principal  gods  of  the 
ancients  sculptured  in  bassO'rtlievo--2y  (near  the  window), 
a  Greek  Vase  of  bronze,  found  in  the  Port  of  Antium,  and 
supposed  to  be  very  ancient.— 9,  Mercury— 86,  a  triform- 
Diana— 37,  a  bcLsso-rilievo  representing  circumstances  r&* 
corded  by  Homer — 39,  a  sacrificial  tripod — 4-0,  ancient 
Roman  weights,  scales,  and  a  candelabrum — 4*1,  the  triumph 
of  Bacchus  for  the  conquest  of  India — 4>7,  Diana  of  Ephesus 
— 59,  Isis — 68,  the  Foot  of  a  tripod  of  flowered  alabaster ! 
^-€9,  a  sepulchral  Urn,  representing  the  fable  of  Diana  and 
Endymion — 77,  Diana  of  Ephesus— 88,  a  Hermes— 84,  a 
Hermes  representing  Bacchus — 96,  a  cinerary  Urn  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  a  youth — 100,  a  Sar« 
cophago^  with  bassUrilievi,  representing  the  fable  of  Pro- 
medieus — 101,  a  Mosaic,  in  pieire  durey  of  four  pigeons, 
described  by  Pliny,  and  found  in  Adrian's  Villa !  I  * 

Continuation  of  the  Gallery.  No.  17,  a  Bust  supposed  to 
represent  Cecrops,  first  King  of  Athens — 18,  Cato  the 
Censor ! — 19,  Group  of  Agrippina  and  Nero — 21,  Marcus 
Aurelius — 23,  Bust  of  a  laughing  Bacchus — 26,  a  young 
Hercules  I — 27,  Paris— 28,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  the 
rape  of  Proserpine — 29,  a  cinerary  Urn— 30,  a  Bust,  sup- 
posed t6  represent  Marcus  Brutus — 32,  Psyche,  with  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly — 34,  Marcus  Vespasian  Agrippa — ^35, 
a  colossal  Bust  of  the  mother  of  Niobe — 36y  a  wounded 

*  This  Mosaic  made  part  of  a  pavement ;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  Adrian  from  PergaiAus,  and  to  have  been 
the  work  of,Sosas. 
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Gladiator ;  or,  more  probably,  a  Discobolus— S7,  a  Wine- 
vase — 40,  one  of  the  Daughters  of  Niobe— 42,  a  Head  of 
Jupiter  1 — 44,  Diana-Lucifera — 48,  a  Sarcophagus  with 
Jbassi-rilievi  relative  to  the  history  of  Bacchus — 49,  a  cine- 
rary Urn,  with  a  pine-apple,  the  emblem  of  mourning,  at 
.the  top — 50,  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus — 61,  Bust  of  Phodon 
— 52,  Statue  of  a  Consul — 54,  a  semi-colossal  head  of  Anti- 
nous — 55y  Bust  of  Venus — 56,  a  small  Pallas — 57,  a  small 
Isis — 58,  a  semi-colossal  Bust  of  Jupiter- Ammon ! — 60, 
Ceres— 62,  Bust  of  the  Mother  of  Niobe— 63,  Bust  of  Ti- 
berius— 64,  Bacchus  with  a  panther  at  his  feet — 65,  Jove 
with  the  eagle  at  his  feet — 66,  Bust  of  Jove — 67,  Head  of 
Augu8tus--68,  Bust  of  Adrian — 70,  Bust  of  Caligula — 72, 
a  Statue  of  IViarcus  Aurelius — 73,  a  Bust  of  Trajan — 74, 
Bust  of  Silenus  crowned  with  ivy-^75.  Bust  of  Domitius 
Enobarbus,  the  &ther  of  Nero !— 76,  Bust  of  Caracalla. 
.    ApartmerU  of  the  Emperors.     On  the  walls  are  the  fol- 
lowing bassi-rilievi,  numbered  alphabetically — A.  Genii  in 
cars— J3.  Bacchus,  on  a  tiger,  with  Fauns,  satyrs,  &c. — C. 
^e  chase  of  the  Calidonian  boar — E.  the  nine  Muses  ! — F. 
Perseus  liberating  Andromeda ! — G.  Socrates  with  History, 
and  Homer  with  Poetry — H.  Endymion  and  his  dog—/. 
The  &ble  of  Hylas ;  three  of  the  figures  in  this  basso-rilievo 
^jcactly  resemble  the  three  Graces  of  Siena.     In  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Germa- 
nicus,  seated  in  a  curule  chair !  and  round  the  apartment, 
on  two  shelves  of  marble,  are  Busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
and  their  Relatives,  beginning  with  Julius  Cassar;  whose 
bust,  numbered  1,— that  of  Drusus,  numbered  5, — that  of 
Messalina,  numbered  11, — that  of  Galba,  numbered  16, — 
that  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Titus,  numbered  21, — that  of 
Nerva,  numbered  24<,— that  of  Plotina,  numbered  26, — those 
of  Adrian,  numbered  29,  and  SO, — that  of  Julia-Sabina, 
numbered  31,— that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  numbered  35, — 
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diat  of  Ludlla,  numbered  40, — that  of  Commodus,  num- 
bered 41, — that  of  Clodius  Albinus,  numbered  47, — thode  of 
Septimius  Severus,  numbered  48,  and  49, — that  of  Maori- 
BUS,  numbered  53, — that  of  Maximus,  numbered  59, — that 
of  Tribonianus  Ckdlus,  numbered  68, — and  that  of  Salonnia, 
numbered  73,  are  the  most  striking. 

AparhntJit  of  the  Philosophers.  Among  the  bassi-rtlieoi 
on  the  walls,  are ;  G.  a  funeral  procession  ;^/.  Victory  in  a 
triumphal  car ; — L.  a  sacrifice  to  Hygeia,  in  rosso  antico  \ — 
M.  Faunus  followed  by  Spartan  ladies:  this  work  bears  the 
name  of  Callimachus,  and  is  described  in  Pliny.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  one  of  the  twelve  Camilli  who  attended 
at  sacrifices.  On  two  marble  shelves  round  the  room  are 
busts  of  Poets,  Philosophers,  and  other  distinguished  cha- 
racters of  antiquity:  those  of  Virgil,  marked  1, — Socrates, 
marked  4, 5,  and  6,— ^Cameades,  marked  8, — Seneca,  marked 
10, — Plato,  marked  11, — Diogenes,  marked  21,— -Archi- 
medes, marked  22, — Asclepiades,  marked  24, — ^Demo- 
sdienes,  marked  31, — Pindar,  marked  33, — Aratus,  marked 
38, — Democritus,  marked  39,  and  40, — Homer,  marked  44, 
45,  46,  and  47, — Aspasia,  marked  48, — Cleopatra,  marked 
49, — S^)pho,  marked  51, — Lysias,  marked  54, — Epicurus, 
marked  62, — Metrodorus,  marked  63, — Epicurus,  marked 
64, — Aristode,  marked  66, — Massinissa,  marked  68,  and  69, 
— Julian,  the  apostate,  marked  72,— Cicero,  marked  74  — 
and  Gabrielle  Faemo,  marked  79,  and  done  by  Buonaroti, 
are  the  most  striking. 

Saloon.  The  two  columns  of  giallo  antico,  which  orna- 
ment the  large  niche  of  this  apartment,  once  belonged  to  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  and  the  two  figures  of  Victory, 
which  support  the  arms  of  Clement  XII,  once  belonged  to 
the  triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Among  the  statues 
are ;  No.  1,  Jove  armed  with  lightning,  of  nero  antico,  and 
found  in  the  Port  of  Antium !— 2,  a  Centaur,  of  nero  antico, 

T  2 
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found  at  Adrian's  ViUal !— S,  Hercules,  in  basalt,  found  on 
the  Avoitine  hill;  the  pedestal  is  adorned  with  hassi-rilievh 
representing  the  birth,  education,  and  coronation  of  Jove  1 1 
— 4,  another  Centaur,  similar  to  that  numbered  2  " ! !"— 5, 
iEsculapius,  in  nero  antico,  placed  on  a  circular  altar  re- 
presenting a  sacrifice — i?,  Venus  coming  from  the  bath — 9y 
one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe — 10,  an  Amazon — 11,  a  wounded 
Amazon — ^13,  a  Muse— 14,  Minerva! — 15,  a  faun — 16, 
Apollo,  semi-colossal — 18,  a  colossal  Bust  of  Trajan ! — 21, 
Antinous— 22,  Adrian— 23,  Caius  Marius,  in  consular 
robes ! !— 24,  Julia,  consort  of  Septimius  Severus — 25,  Her- 
cules in  bronze  gilt,  semi-colossal,  found  in  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium ;  and  the  only  antique  statue  in  Rome  on  which  the 
gilding  remains ! !  — 26,  Isis  with  the  lotus  on  her  head ! — 28, 
a  Master  of  one  of  the  schools  for  gymnastic  exercises,  found 
in  Adrian's  Villa — 29,  one  of  the  Praficaj  hu*ed  to  weep  at 
funerals — 31,  the  Goddess  of  Clemency  with  a  patera  and  a 
lance^  found  on  the  Aventine  hill — 32,  a  colossal  Bust  of 
Antoninus  Pius— 34,  a  hunter — 35,  Harpocrates,  the  God 
of  silence. 

JpartmerU  of  the  Faun.  Among  the  bassi-rilievi  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  this  room,  is  the  triumph  of  the  Nereides 
over  marine  Monsters.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  is 
the  Faun,  in  rosso  antico,  found  at  Adrian's  villa  I ! ! — No. 
5,  is  a  colossal  head  of  Hercules  placed  on  a  rostral  altar 
dedicated  to  Neptune— 6,  a  colossal  head  of  Bacchus,  placed 
on  a  rostral  altar,  dedicated  to  Tranquillity — 10,  an  incog- 
nito-Bust — 13,  a  Sarcophagus,  the  bassi-^ilievi  on  which 
represent  the  fable  of  Diana  and  Endjonion — 14,  an  ina^ 
nito-Bust  standing  on  a  curious  altar  dedicated  to  Ids,  and 
found  in  Adrian's  Villa— 15,  a  child  playing  with  a  mask^ 
17)  Innocence  playing  with  a  dove — 18,  Cupid  breaking  his 
bow — 19,  Alexander  the  Great — 20,  a  Faun  playing  the  flute 
— 21,  a  Child  playing  with  a  Swan,  and  placed  on  an  altar 
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dedicated  to  the  sun — 22,  an  incognito-Bust— S69  a  Sarco* 
phagus  adorned  with  bassi-rilievi  representing  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Amazons. 

Apartment  of  the  dying  Gladiator.  This  super-exceUent 
statue,  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  has  been  so  well 
restored,  by  Buonaroti,  that  the  arm  he  made  is  deemed 
equal  in  merit  with  the  other  parts  of  the  figure ! ! ! !  1—2, 
Zeno,  the  Founder  of  the  Stoics ;  this  statue  stands  upon 
an  ancient  altar — 3,  a  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  found 
on  the  Aventine  hill,  and  placed  on  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Apollo ! ! ! — *,  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  found  at  Tivoli,  in 
the  Villa  d*Este ! ! !— 5,  bust  of  Marcus  Brutus !— 6,  Anti- 
iious ! ! ! — 7,  Flora,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa ! !— 8,  Venus 
coming  from  the  bath !  I ! — 9,  Juno,  semi-colossal ! ! ! — 10, 
bust  of  Alexander  the  Great !— 1 1 ,  the  Egyptian  Antinous 
deified  by  Adrian,  demi-colossal,  and  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa!— 12,  bust  of  Ariadne,  crowned  with  ivy — 13,  Pan- 
dora, semi-colossal,  placed  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules !— 14,  Apollo,  semi-colossal,  and  found  in  the  Zolfii- 
tara,  near  Tivoli ! ! ! 

Tempio  di  Pallade,  erected  by  Domitian  in  his  Forum. 
This  magnificent  ruin  is  half  buried  in  tlie  earth ;  but  that 
part  which  appears  above-ground  of  two  beautiful  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  now  standing,  measures  twenty-nine 
feet  in  height,  each  column  being  nine  feet  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  The  entablature  and  frieze  are  rich  in  well 
executed  ornaments ;  especially  the  latter;  which  represents 
the  Arts,  patronized  by  Pallas.  On  the  entablature  is  a 
large  figure  of  the  Goddess  in  alta-rilievo. 

Tenipio  e  Foro  di  Nerva.  The  Emperor  Nerva,  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  finished  his  Forum;  which  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Trajan;  who  erected  there 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  ancient  Rome,  a  Temple  or 
Basilica  in  honour  of  Nerva.    Contiguous  to  the  entrance 
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into  the  Forum  of  Nerva  (now  cfilled  Arco  de*  Fantani) 
are  the  remains  of  this  edifice;  namely,  a  part  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  cella;  and  a  part  of  the  side^ 
.portico;  consisting  of  three  magnificent  columns  and  a 
pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fluted,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  which  support  an  architrave  much  ornamented  and 
finely  worked.  The  height  of  these  columns  is  fifty-one 
feet;  and  their  circumference  sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  The 
wall  now  remaining  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva  is  equally 
extraordinary  on  account  of  its  immense  height  and  the 
enormous  blocks  of  stone  that  compose  it;  which  are 
cramped  together,  without  the  assistance  of  lime,  by  pieces 
of  hard  wood. 

Foro  e  Colonna  Trajana.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  built 
by  Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  was,  according  to  the  records 
of  antiquity,  more  splendid  than  any  other  Forum  at  Rome ; 
and  contained  porticos,  statues,  a  basilica,  with  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Trajan  in  its  vestibule ;  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  that  Emperor  afiier  his  death;  a  triumphal  arch 
with  four  fronts,  the  celebrated  Ulpian  Library,  and  a 
beautiful  historic  column,  the  last  of  which  alone  remains 
entire.  The  column  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  Forum ;  and,  under  this  supposition,  we  may  con- 
elude,  that  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  latter  has  been 
excavated ;  and  that  the  other  part  must  still  remain  en- 
tombed, beneath  the  churches  of  S.  Maria,  and  S.  Maria 
di  Loretto.  The  excavations  lately  made  have  brought  to 
light  a  considerable  number  of  columns  of  grey  granite,  all 
broken ;  but  which  seem,  judging  from  the  situation  of  their 
bases,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Basilica.  Several  fragments 
of  sculpture,  inscriptions,  &c.  have  likewise  been  found ; 
and  are  now  placed  in  the  Forum.  Trajan's  column,  the 
most  beautiful  work  extant  of  its  kind,  was  erected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  by  the  senate  and  people 
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of  Rome,  in  honour  of  his  victories  over  the  Daci,  Sarmati,' 
&c  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  composed  of  thirty-four 
blocks  of  Greek  marble,  £Eistened  together  with  bronze 
cramps :  its  circumference,  at  the  bottom,  being  eleven  feet 
two  inches;  and,  at  the  top,  ten  feet:  and  its  height,  from 
the  pavement,  including  the  statue  on  its  summit,  133  feet 
The  basst-rilievi  with  which  it  is  adorned  represent  the 
Dadan  wars;  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  designed, 
and  in  great  measure  executed,  by  Apollodorus.  The 
statue  of  Trajan,  in  bronze  gilt,  originally  stood  on  the  top 
of  this  column ;  but  the  existing  statue  is  that  of  S.  Peter,' 
placed  there  by  Sixtus  V.  Tlie  pedestal  of  tlie  column 
exhibits  trophies,  eagles,  wreaths  of  oak,  &c.  most  beauti- 
iiilly  sculptured*;  and  originally  contained  the  ashes  of 
Trajan  in  a  golden  urn. 

Dogana  Pontificia.  Iliis  edifice  stands  on  the  ruins  of  a 
large  oblong  building;  each  side  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  decorated  with  an  open  portico.  Eleven 
magnificent  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  Greek  marble 
still  remain;  and  support  a  noble  cornice  likewise  of  Greek 
marble:  these  columns  are  above  thirty-nine  feet  high, 
and  particularly  well  proportioned ;  their  base  is  attic,  and 
their  capitals  are  adorned  with  olive-leaves:  they  have 
suffered  cruelly  from  fire.  The  quadrangle  of  the  edifice 
contains  fragments  of  a  fine  entablature,  and  a  portico. 
Some  antiquaries  believe  this  splendid  ruin  to  have  been 
the  Temple  of  Neptune;  but  more  probably  it  was  the 
Basilica  of  Antoninus  Pius.  , 

Obelisk  of  Monte-Citorio.  This  obelisk,  made^  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  about  a  thousand  years' 

*  The  shidds  and  arms  are  those  of  the  Daci,  the  Sarmati, 
and  their  allies,  copied  from  the  originals  brought  to  Rome  by 
Trtyan. 
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before  Christ,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus ;  who 
used  it  as  the  gnomon,  or  style,  of  his  meridian  line,  which 
was  traced  on  the  pavement  by  means  of  a  bronze  dial,  near 
the  temple  of  Juno-Lucina,  now  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina*.  The  obelisk  is  of  red  granite;  covered  with 
hieroglyphics;  and  its  height,  from  the  pedestal  to  the 
bronze  globe  on  its  summit,  is  ninety  feet.  Pius  VI ,  placed 
it  on  Monte  Citorio  f • 

Colonnc^Antonina.  Tliis  stately  historic  Column,  erected 
by  the  Roman  senate  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  was 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  &ther-in-law,  Antoninus  Pius; 
whose  statue  he  placed  on  its  summit  It  records  the 
Marcomannic  war,  in  a  series  of  bassi-riltevi :  which  seem 
to  have  been  imitated  from  those  on  Trajan's  column; 
though  inferior  in  point  of  workmanship..  It  is  of  the 
Doric  order ;  and  composed  of  twenty-eight  blocks  of  white 
marble :  its  diameter  being  fifteen  feet,  and  its  height,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  one  hundred  and  fortj'-two 
feet.  As  this  column  was  extremely  injured  by  lightning 
Sixtus  V,  restored  it;  at  the  same  time  placing  on  its  sum- 
mit the  statue  of  S.  Paul,  which,  like  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,, 
is  of  bronze  gilt. 

Mausoleo  cCAugusto.  Augustus,  during  his  sixth  consulate 
erected,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  tliis  superb  Mausoleum  for 
himself  and  family :  it  was  encrusted  with  white  marble;  and 
being  raised  to  a  great  height,  formed  a  stately  dome.  The 
building  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  stories ;  round 
which  were  broad  belts,  whereon  evergreens  were  planted : 
the  summit  was  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Augustus;  and 
two  Egyptian  Obelisks  stood  at  the  entrance.    One  story 

♦  See  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  /.  36— c.  la 
f  Mom  Citorius;  here  formerly  stood  an  Amphitheatre ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  of  Statilius  Taurus. 
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alone  remiuns :  here,  however,  are  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bersy  tolerably  perfect.  The  Bustwny  where  the  bodies  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  family  were  burnt,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  vicini^  of  his  mausoleum,  near  the  church  of  S, 
Carlo  al  Corso.  So  extraordinary  are  the  changes  in  this 
world,  that  the  tomb  of  Augustus  is  now  converted  into  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre,  for  bull-fights  and  fire-works ! 

Campo  MarzQ,  The  Campus  Martius,  consecrated,  by 
RcHnulus,  to  the  god  of  war,  comprehended  an  immense 
track  of  ground;  extaiding,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  from 
his  Mausoleum  to  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus ;  and  from  the 
baae  of  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and  Capitollne  hills,  to  the 
Tiber.  In  Nero's  reign  it  is  said  to  have  reached  to  the 
Ponte  MoUe. 

MausoUo^Adrianoj  now  Castel  di  S.  Angela.  This  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  nearly 
cqiposite  to  the  Mau^leum  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  garden 
of  Domidan.  It  consisted  of  two  stories,  with  a  dome  on 
the  top;  was  encrusted  with  Parian  marble,  surrounded  with 
•tatdy  columns,  and  adorned  with  statues.  Some  persons 
imagine  the  bronze  pine,  now  in  the  Belvedere-Garden  at, 
the  Vatican,  to  have  been  originally  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  dome;  and  to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  Adrian: 
while  others  conjecture  that  his  statue  was  on  the  summit, 
and  that  his  ashes  were  deposited  beneath,  in  a  porphyry 
sarcophagus.  After  the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire,  this 
building  became  the  citadel  of  Rome;  and  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  Castello  di  S.  Angelo,  firom  a  statue  of  the  Arch- 
Angel,  Michael,  placed  there,  to  commemorate  a  vision  of 
S.  Grr^gorio;  who,  being  on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  thought 
he  saw  an  angel  announcing  to  him  the  cessation  of  a  plague 
which,  at  that  period,  ravaged  Rome.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  building  may  still  be  discovered  within  the 
walls  of  the  modem  Fortress ;  the  large  hall  of  which  merits 
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notice;  as  it  is  painted,  in  fresco,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
Oiulio  Romano,  &c* 

Foreigners,  in  general,  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  Fortress  of  S.  Angelo  above  one  or  two  days  in  the 
year;  when  the  Soldiers  of  the  Garrison  have  permission  to 
open  the  gates,  and  show  the  Mausoleum,  &c. 

Tempio  del  Sole  nel  Giardino  Colonnese,  In  a  small 
Street,  near  the  church  of  Santi  Apostoli,  is  a  door  leading 
up  a  flight  of  narrow  steps  into  the  Colonna  Garden; 
where  lie  immense  fragments  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  erected  by  Aurelian.  This 
edifice,  finely  situated  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  was  one  of  the 
largest  temples  of  ancient  Rome,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  enor- 
mous magnitude  of  the  ruins  of  the  frieze  and  entablature  *, 
which  still  remain :  they  are  of  white  marble,  beautifiilly 
sculptured.  The  columns  which  supported  the  entablature 
are  supposed  to  have  been  seventy  feet  in  height.  Here 
was  found  a  votive  table  of  marble,  on  which  the  worship 
of  Mithras  is  represented :  and  as  the  worship  of  Mithras, 
brought  to  Rome  from  Persia,  was  certainly  connected  with 
that  of  the  sun,  such  a  votive  offering  is  «n  indication  that 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  stood  here. 

This  Garden  likewise  contains  ruins  ottke  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
This  little  Obelisk,  covered  with  hieroglypliics,  was  found 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands ;  in  consequence  of  ex- 
cavations which  were  made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Minerva.  The  Obelisk  which  now  stands 
opposite  to  the  Pantheon,  was  found  in  the  same  place: 

*  One  of  the  blocks  of  marble,  which  made  part  of  the  en- 
tablature, is  twelve  feet  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth^  and 
eleven  feet  thick. 
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and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis 
stood  in  this  pai*t  of  Rome;  and  that  these  little  Obelisks 
stood  before  them.  A  fine  Statue  of  Minerva,  an  Isis,  a 
Serapis,  an  Isiaic  Altar,  and  other  Egyptian  antiquities, 
were  found  in  this  vicinity ;  as  were  the  celebrated  Statues 
of  the  Nile  and  Tiber;  the  former  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Vatican-Museum,  the  latter  at  Paris,  The  obelisk  of  the 
Piazza  della  Minerva  was  placed  there^  by  Alexander  VII ; 
and  the  elephant,  on  whose  back  it  rests,  was  designed  by 
Bernini,  and  executed  by  Ferrata* 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.    This  church  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Minerva, 
erected  by  Pompey  the  great,  in  gratitude  for  his  victories: 
the  interior  of  the  edifice,  however,  though  spacious  and 
handsome,  exhibits  no  remains  of  the  ancient  temple.     Be- 
hind the  high^tar  are  the  tombs  of  Leo  X,  and  Clement 
VII,  by  Bandinelli;  the  statue  of  the  former  being  by 
Bafaello  da  Montelupo,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  Bac* 
ciobigio.     Near  the  side  door  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Alessandrino,  designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta ;  and  that 
of  Cardinal  Pimentelli,  executed  by  Bernini :  but  the  most 
celebrated  piece  of  sculpture  in  this  church  is  a  statue  of 
our  Saviour  holding  his  cross,  by  Buonaroti !  I     It  is  near 
the  high-altar.     The  Altieri-Chapel  contains  an  altar-piece 
by  Carlo  Maratta  and  Baciccio :  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
Annunziata  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Rafael- 
lino  del  Garbo,  and  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
who  was  buried  in  this  church.     The  adjoining  Convent 
contains  the  Casanatense  Library,  deemed  the  best  at  Rome, 
with  respect  to  printed  books ;  and  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Cardinal  Casanatta,  by  Le  Gros. 

Pantheon.  The  Piazza  in  which  this  magnificent  Temple 
stands,  was  completely  filled  with  ruins  of  ancient  edifices, 
till  the  Pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV,  who,  on  having  theso 
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ruins  cleared  away,  discovered,  before  the  portico  of  tlie 
Pantheon,  the  two  Lions  of  basalt  which  now  adorn  the 
Fontana  di  Tenninc;  a  Head  of  Agrippa,  in  bronze;  and 
some  ornaments,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  pedi- 
ment. Gregory  XIII,  erected  the  Fountain  in  this  Piazza ; 
and  Clement  XI,  embellished  it  with  the  Egyptian  Obelisk 
befor^-mentioned.  The  Pantheon,  which  has  in  great  mea- 
sure defied  the  injuries  of  time,  secfms  as  if  preserved  to 
latter  ages  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  jusi  idea  of 
ancient  Roman  taste  and  splendor.  The  general  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in- 
law  of  AuguAus;  and  repaired  by  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla;  but  that  Agrippa  did  not  build  the  portico  at 
the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  Pantheon, 
judging  from  its  name,  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods:  though 
Agrippa  particularly  consecrated  it  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger : 
and,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  wished  to  have  placed  the 
statue  of  Augustus  there;  and  to  have  inscribed  his  name  as 
author  of  the  Temple;  which  honour  the  Emperor  modestly 
declined.  Agrippa,  therefore,  placed  the  statue  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  rotunda,  among  the  deities,  and  the  statues  of 
Augustus  and  himself  in  the  large  niches  on  the  outside 
near  the  great  door :  and  probably  the  portico  might  have 
been  added  for  the  purpose  of  containing  these  statues. 
What  strengthens  this  conjecture  is,  that  immediately  over 
the  portico  are  traces  of  the  original  pediment.  Formerly 
there  were  seven  steps  leading  up  to  the  portico;  now,  two 
only  are  above  ground.  This  stately  vestibule  is  sixty-nine 
feet  long  by  forty-one  wide,  and  supported  .with  sixteen 
magnificent  columns;  each  being  one  entire  piece  of  red 
oriental  granite;  the  circumference  of  which  is  fourteen 
feet,  and  the  height  forty-two.  The  bases  and  capitals  are 
of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble  yet  discovered  among 
the  treasures  oi  antiquity.    The  portico  is  surmounted  by 
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an  entablatoie  and  pediment  finely  propordoned;  wd  in 
the  tympan  of  the  latter  are  holes  that  served,  no  doubt, 
to  fix  a  basstMilievOj  now,  alas,  taken  away.  The  original 
bronze  doors,  embellished  with  bassi-^elievi,  became  the  spoil 
of  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  who  lost  them  in  the 
Scilian  sea:  the  door-case  still  remains;  and  the  present 
doors  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient  edifice. 
The  inside  of  the  temple  is  circular,  and  its  diameter  is  an 
hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls,  which 
are  eight^n  feet  thick :  the  height  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  breadth,  till  the  interior  pavement  was  raised 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  portico :  for  originally  there  was 
a  descent  of  seven  or  eight  feet  into  the  Pantheon;  a  con- 
struction not  unusual  in  ancient  temples.  The  walls  were 
incrusted  with  precious  marbles;  the  irieze  is  of  porphyry; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  inside  of  the  dome  was  originally 
covered  with  silver  bassi-rilievi :  the  outside  was  bronze 
gilt.  The  beams  of  the  ceiling  of  the  dome  and  portico 
were  cased  with  thick  plates  of  bronze,  which  Urban  VIII, 
took  away,  to  make  the  Baldacchino  in  S.  Peter's,  and  the 
cannon  of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  thereby  drawing  upon 
himself  the  following  pasquinade ;  ^^  Quod  nonfecerunt  Bar- 
bari  Monue,  fecit  Barharini^  All  the  gods  had  their 
respective  statues  here,  in  bronze,  silver,  gold,  or  precious 
marble :  that  of  Jupiter  the  avenger  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  centre  of  the  tribuna;  the  infernal  deities  on 
the  pavement,  the  terrestrial  in  the  lower  niches  of  the  walls, 
and  the  celestial  in  the  upper  niches.  The  pavement  is 
composed  of  porphyry  and  giallo  antico,  bordered  with 
•other  rare  marbles;  and  the  aperture  in  the  roof  for  light 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  Pliny  mentions,  among  the 
ornaments,  columns  with  capitals  of  a  metal  called  Syra^ 
cusian;  but  none  of  these  are  preserved ;  neither  do  any  of  the 
Caryatides,  nor  the  other  statues  executed  by  Diogenes  the 
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Athenian,  now  remain.  Pliny  likewise  mentions,  among 
the  statues,  a  Venus  with  earrings  made  of  a  pearl  cut 
asunder;  being  the  feUow  of  that  which  Cleopatra  dissolved 
in  vinegar,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  Mark  Antony. 
Fourteen  beautiful  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  still 
adorn  the  interior  of  this  edifice :  and  it  is  said  that  the  two 
which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar  were  placed 
there  by  Adrian.  The  small  altars  are  adorned  with 
columns  of  porphyry,  giallo  antico  and  granite,  paintings 
and  statues;  among  the  latter  of  which  is  a  Vestbl,  found 
in  the  subterranean  part  of  the  building;  and  now,  I 
believe,  called  S.  Anna.  Here  are  the  Monuments  of 
Metastasio,  Raphael,  Annibale  Caracci  *,  Mengs,  Niccolo 
Poussin,  Perrino  del  Vaga,  Taddeo  Zuccari,  Flaminio 
Vacca,  Corelli,  Sacchini,  Winkelmann,  &c. ;  together  with 
Busts  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  distinguished  Cha- 
racters, whose  talents  have  adorned  Italy. 

Bagni  (PAgrippa.  Immediately  behind  the  Pantheon 
were  Agrippa's  Baths,  of  which  scarce  any  vestige  remains; 
except  a  semi-circular  building,  now  called  Arco  della 
Ciambella, 

Piazza-Navona.  This  was  anciently  the  Circus  Ago^ 
nalis  ;  so  called,  perhaps,  from  having  been  the  spot  where 
the  Agonal  games,  instituted  by  Numain  honour  of  Janus, 
were  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Piazzas  in  Rome; 
and  seems  to  have  retained  its  original  shape.    Gregory 

*  Under  the  bust  of  Annibale  Caracci  is  an  epitaph,  mentioning 
him  as  the  next  painter  to  Raphael  in  skill,  genius,  and  reputa- 
tion :  he  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  designed  for  a  goldsmith ; 
but  his  uncle,  Ludovico  Caracci,  observing  that  both  Annibale 
and  his  brother,  Agostino,  were  blessed  with  great  abilities, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  instructing  them  in  painting : 
and  so  much  did  they  profit  by  his  lessons,  that  their  memory 
will  be  for  ever  honoured  by  all  true  lovers  of  the  arts. 
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XIII,  adorned  it  with  two  Foantains;  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  a  Triton,  by  Bernini;  and  other  sculpture, 
by  various  artists:  and  Innocent  X,  erected  the  centre 
Fountain  after  the  design  of  Bernini.  It  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular basin  seventy-three  feet  in  diameter;  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  rock,  adorned  on  one  side  with  a  sea-horse, 
and  on  another  with  a  lion :  on  the  summit  of  this  rock  is 
an  Obelisk  of  red  granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
fifty-five  feet  in  height ;  it  was  found  in  the  Circus  of  Ca- 
racalla,  who  brought  it  to  Rome.  The  four  sides  of  the 
rock  are  likewise  embellished  with  four  colossal  statues,  re- 
presenting four  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  world ;  namely, 
the  Ganges,  the  Nile*,  the  Plata,  and  the  Danube.  This 
fountain  does  high  honour  to  the  taste  of  Bernini. 

Chiesa  di  5.  Agnese,  in  Piazza^Navona.     This  Church 
stands  on  the  Zaipanaritim  of  the  Circus  Agonalis,  whither 
S.  Agnes  was  dragged,  in  order  to  be  defiled.    A  staircase 
near  the  Chapel  of  S.  Agnes  leads  into  the  Lupanariwnf 
where  are  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  together  with 
a  basso-rilievq  of  S.  Agnes  miraculously  covered  with  her 
own  hair ;  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  Algardi ! 
The  Church  of  S.  Agnes  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross;  and  adorned   with  stately  columns  of  granite^   a 
beautiful  pavement,  a  cupola  fikiely  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri, 
Corbellini,  and  Baciccio,  a  statue  of  S.  Agnes  in  the  flames, 
by  Hercules  Ferrara,  an.  antique  statue  now  called  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  a  high  altar  encrusted  with  flowered  alabaster, 
and  adorned  with  columns  of  verde  antique ;  and  a  group 
of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Domenichino  Guido. 
The  Lupanarium  is  damp  and  cold. 
Teatro  di  Marcello,  Piazza  Montanara.     This  Theatre,, 
said  to  have  been  the  second  built  at  Rome  for  public  ex- 
hibitions, was  erected  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his  Nephew 

*The  statue  of  the  Nile  has  its-head  covered,  to  signify' that  its 
source  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
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Marcellus ;  and  the.architecture  is  so  fine  as  to  have  served 
as  a  model  to  all  succeeding  ages.  This  edifice  was  four 
stories  high ;  but  the  two  upper  ones  are  quite  destroyed ; 
and  have  buried,  in  their  ruins,  the  seats,  orchestra  and 
stage.  Almost  half,  however,  of  the  wall  of  the  first  and 
second,  story,  may  be  traced.  The  portico  of  the  first 
story  is  Doric ;  the  second  story  Ionic.  This  theatre  was 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  Travertme  stone ;  and  held 
about  twenty-five  thousand  spectators.  The  Orsini-Palace 
stands  upon  its  ruins. 

Near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  stood  the  Prison  of  the 
Decemviri;  in  which,  a  woman  (according  to  Pliny  and 
Valerius  Maximus),  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death, 
and  saved  by  her  daughter;  who  had  not  long  been  brought 
to  bed ;  and  who  got  access  to  her,  and  supported  her  with 
her  milk :  till,  at  length,  when  this  circumstance  was  dis- 
covered, the  mother  received  pardon  for  the  daughter's 
sake ;  a  pension,  likewise,  was  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  A 
temple  erected  on  the  spot  to  filial  piety. 

Portico  di  Octavia.  This  magnificent  odifice^  which 
stands  in  the  Fescheria,  or  fish-market,  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  honour  of  his  sister  Octavia,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  people  from  rain.  It  seems  to 
have  enclosed  a  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  another  of  Juno; 
the  latter  of  which  sufiered  from  fire,  and  was  repaired  by 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico  was  of  a 
square  form,  supported  by  nearly  three  hundred  columns, 
and  adorned  with  statues  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship :  it  served  as  an  exhibition-hall  for  painters  on  certain 
days  of  the  year.  The  present  remains  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  entrances:  its  form  is  square,  with  two 
fronts,  similar  to  each  other,  and  adorned  with  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marble^  supporting  an  entabla- 
ture and  pediment,  all  finely  executed.  The  Venus  de' 
Medici  was  found  here. 
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Tempto  ePEsadapio^  now  Chiem  di  S.  Bartolameo.  This 
Church  stands  on  what  is  called  the  Island  of  the  Tiber; 
being  precisely  the  space  between  the  P(ms  Cestius  and  the 
PonsFabricius.  The  Romans  have  a  tradition  that  this  island 
was  formed  by  the  com  belonging  to  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
in  the  Campos  Martins,  having  been  cut  down,  and,  by 
order  of  the  consuls,  thrown  into  the  river.  About  the 
year  of  Rome  462,  when  the  city  suffered  from  a  pestilence, 
the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted ;  and  an  embassy  sent, 
in  consequence,  to  bring  ^sculapius  of  Epidaurus  to 
Rome;  when  the  serpent  worshipped  by  the  Epidaurians, 
under  the  name  of  .^culapius,  followed  the  ambassadors 
into  their  ship,  remained  with  them  during  their  voyage 
home^  and  then  quitted  the  vessel  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
the  Tiber,  where  a  temple  was  built  for  him:  and,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event,  the  figure  of  a 
serpent  is  cut  on  one  of  the  stones  that  served  for  the 
foundation  of  this  temple.  The  serpent,  however,  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  Convent  belonging  to  the  church ;  and  ladies 
U'e  not  allowed  to  see  the  garden  without  an  order  from 
a  Cardinal.  The  Columns  in  the  church  appear  to  be 
antique,  and  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  iE)sculapius;  the  Sarcophagus,  which  forms  the  altar,  is 
handsome. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere.  This  edifice  is  erected 
on  thQ  foundations  of  the  house  of  S.  Cecilia;  and  contains 
the  Bath  wherein  she  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Court 
leading  to  the  church  is  adorned  with  a  fine  antique  marble 
Vase ;  and  the  Portico  is  embellished  with  antique  (!!olumns, 
two  of  which  are  granite.  The  high  altar  of  the  church  is 
adorned  with  four  columns  of  nero  and  bianco  antico  sup^ 
porting  a  baldacchino  of  Parian  marble;  under  which  rest 
the  ashes  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  a  tomb  composed  <^  alabaster, 
la{H8  lazuli,  jasper,  verde  antique^  agate  and  bronze  ffit 
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Here  likewise  is  the  statue  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Stefano  Ma- 
derno,  in  the  position  in  which  she  was  found  after  her 
martyrdom!  The  pavement  encircling  the  altar  is  of 
alabaster  and  various  precious  marbles;  and  the  ceiling  la 
adorned  with  ancient  mosaics.  Here,  also,  are  a  small 
round  picture  of  the  Caracci-school ;  and  an  ancient  pon- 
tifical chair.  On  the  right  of  the  great  door  of  the  church 
is  an  ancient  Vapour  Bath,  quite  perfect;  whose  walls 
exhibit  earthen  pipes  to  convey  hot  air.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  where  S.  Cecilia  was  killed;  it  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  Chapel,  and  contains  two  pictures  in  the  style 
of  Guido;  the  one  representing  the  decapitation  of  the 
Saint,  the  other  her  coronation. 

Basilica  di  S  Maria  in  Trastevere^  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Tabema  Meritoria^  which  was  a 
hospital  for  invalid-soldiers.  The  portico  of  this  edifice  \% 
supported  by  antique  granite  columns,  and  adorned  with 
ancient  mosaics:  it  likewise  contains  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions. The  church  is  a  noble  structure,  divided  into 
three  naves  by  twenty-two  magnificent  antique  columns  of 
red  and  grey  granite :  four  columns  of  the  same  description 
support  a  fine  architrave;  and  some  of  the  c^itals  are 
adorned  with  heads  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  The  pavement 
is  that  kind  of  mosaic  which  was  invented  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  and  consists  of  porphyry,  verde  antique, 
&c.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  middle  aisle  is  an 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Domenichino !  I !  and  the 
Chapel  to  the  left,  on  approaching  the  high  altar,  is  em- 
bellished with  fi'escos  attributed  to  the  same  great  artist. 
The  baldacchino  of  the  high  altar  is  supported  by  four 
columns  of  porphjrry,  and  the  tribuna  adorned  with  mosaics 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Here,  likewise,  are  two  still  more 
ancient  mosaics;  the  one  representing  birds,  the  other  a 
sea-port.    This  Basilica  aho  contains  an  ancient  pontifical 
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Chair;  together  with  the  Tombs  of  two  celebrated  painters, 
the  Cav.  Lanfranco,  and  Giro  Ferri. 

In  the  Piazza,  before  the  church,  is  a  Fountain,  made 
<iuring  the  Pontificate  of  Adrian  I,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
modern  Rome. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Prisca^  Monte  Aventino.  On  the  left,  in 
ascending  the  Aventine  hill  from  Rome,  is  this  church; 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Temple  of  Diana. 
Twenty-four  antique  columns  yet  remain;  and  an  Isiaic 
table  was  found  near  the  church ;  which  circumstance  leads 
some  persons  to  imagine  it  was  a  temple  of  Isis ;  especially 
as  Isis  had  a  temple  on  the  Aventine  hill. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Sabina.  Further,  to  the  right,  is  this  noble 
edifice,  supposed  to  stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple 
bf  Diana,  built  by  Servius  TuUus  for  the  common  use  of 
the  cities  of  Latium ;  and  therefore  called  Templum  com^ 
mune  Ltativm:  or,  else,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno, 
built  by  Camillus.  But  all  we  know  to  a  certainty  on  this 
subject  is,  that  the  portico  exhibits  four  antique  columns, 
two  of  which  are  rare  granite;  that  the  interior  of  the 
church  is  supported  by  twenty-four  particularly  beautifiil 
antique  fluted  shafts  of  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian 
bases  and  capitals ;  and  that  the  shape  of  the  church  re- 
sembles an  ancient  temple.  In  the  last  chapel  on  the  right 
of  the  high  altar  is  a  picture,  by  Sassoferato,  representing 
the  Madonna,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Caterina  and  Angels! I 
The  small  paintings  round  this  fine  work  are  good :  they 
represent  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Alessio,  Still  further  to  the  right  is  this 
Edifice,  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  have  been  erected 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  Here  are 
an  ancient  Pavement  and  an  ancient  WelL  The  high  altar 
k  adorned  with  fine  columns  of  verde  antique ;  the  taber- 
nacle is  handsome;  nnd  adjoining  to  the  church  is  the  villa 

u  2 
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of  the  deceased  King  of  Spain,  said  to  stand  on,  or  neaxv 
the  site  pf  the  Temple  of  the  Ded  Bond  *.  The  Gard^i 
belonging  to  this  Villa  commands  a  fine  view.  Behind 
the  Aventine  hill  is  Monte  Testaccio^  anciently  Mons  Tes^^ 
tcLceus:  which,  though  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  in 
height,  fuid  above  five  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  is 
composed,  almost  entirely,  of  potsherds;  conjectured  to 
have  been  heaped  upon  this  spot,  in  former  ages,  by  woric- 
men  belonging  to  the  potteries  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio,  This  Pyramid,  erected  in  me- 
mory of  Caius  Cestius,  Septemvir  Epulonum^  or  provider 
for  the  feasts  of  the  gods,  measures  an  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  in  height;  and  each  of  its  four  sides  is,  at  the  base, 
sixty-nine  feet  in  length.  It  was  built,  in  three  hundred 
and  thirty  days,  and  adorned  with  paintings,  which  now 
are  almost  totally  efiaced.  It  stands  near  the  Porta  S. 
Paolo,  called  Ostiense^  by  Aurelian. 

Terme  di  CaracaUa.  On  the  plain  below  the  Aventine^ 
and  opposite  to  the  Celian  hill,  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Caracalla's  Baths;  which  contained  sixteen  hundred 
SelUe^  or  bathing  places;  and  were  ornamented  with  the 
Famese  Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  group  of  the  Toro  Far- 
nese,  and  the  celebrated  Famese  Flora.  The  building 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  square;  and  consisted  of  subter- 
ranean apartments,  with  two  stories  above  them.  In  order 
to  see  what  remains,  drive  toward  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano, 
tQI,  on  the  right,  you  find  a  green  lane  (called  Via  An- 
tonina),  leading  to  a  doorf,  through  which  you  enter  a 
vast  pile  of  ruins,  once  part  of  the  Baths.  Here  may  be 
traced  two  immense  Courts,  which  appear  to  have  been 

•  The  Earth. 

t  The  person  who  keeps  the  key  of  the  door  lives  in  a 
Garden  near  at  hand. 
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open,  with  niches  for  statues,  and  perhaps  for  baths  like^ 
wise.  Here  also  are  two  staircases,  and  almost  innumerable 
apartments  of  various  dimensions*.  The  height  of  the 
walls  is  great;  and  the  whole  exhibits  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  ancient  Roman  architecture  now  existing. 
After  having  examined  these  ruins,  return  down  the  Via 
Antonina ;  and  enter  a  Garden  on  the  right,  which  exhibits 
remains  of  the  subterranean  apartments. 

Sepolcro  d£  Scipionu  This  Tomb  is  situated  in  a  Vine- 
yard, on  the  Via-Appia,  still  nearer  to  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano  than  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalla :  it  is  on  the  left 
side  of  the  way ;  and  the  words,  "  Septdckra  Scipiantim," 
are  inscribed  over  the  door.  The  Sarcophagus  found  here, 
and  now  in  the  Vatican,  is  of  peperino;  marble  not  having 
been  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Scipios.  This 
was  the  tomb  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great 
grandfather  of  Asiaticus  and  Africanus :  it  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  Doric  architecture;  very  perfect,  very  extensive, 
and  extremely  interesting;  though  now  robbed  of  its  most 
valuable  treasures.  The  candles  provided  by  the  Custode 
of  this  subterranean  repository  are  so  few  in  number  that 
persons  who  wish  to  s^  it  distinctly  should  carry  lights  of 
their  own :  it  is  excessively  damp. 

Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano.  This  is  the  Appian  Gate,  some- 
times called  Capena;  though  that  gate  appears  to  have 
stood  below  the  Villa  Mattel,  between  the  Celian  and 
Avoitine  hills.  Immediately  within  the  gate  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  is  an  Arch,  called  t?uzt  ofDrusus;  though  it  probably 
'belonged  to  an  aqueduct 

Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Catacombe,  This  Church 
is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  gate:  it  has  a  portico 

*  By  ascending  one  of  these  staircases,  which  is,  however,  a 
service  of  danger,  you  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  Baths. 
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supported  by  antique  columns,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  Constantine.     The  high  altar  is  adorned 
with  four  antique  columns  of  green  marble ;  and  over  the 
three  doors  of  ingress  arc  paintings,  by  Antonio  CaraccL 
Under  this  church  are  Catacombs,  originally  foimed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  whence  they  took  the 
pozzolana  of  which  their  buildings  were  made.    The  Chris- 
tians enlarged  these  Catacombs ;  and,  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, used  them  as  hiding-places  and  cemeteries :  they  are 
said  to  extend  several  miles.     It  is  often  necessary  to  stoop 
in  going  through  these  caverns;  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  neither  dump  nor  difficult  of  access.     The  passages 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  wide;  the  chambei*s  (of  which 
there  are  several),  from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and  from  six 
to  eight  in  length;  some  of  them  beuig  still  larger;  and 
here  it  is  said  the  priuiitive  Christians  performed  their  re- 
ligious exercises.     In  the  walls  are  cavities  about  a  span 
and  a  half  high,  and  between  four  and  five  long;  many  of 
which  are  open  and  empty ;  others  closed  with  a  piece  of 
marble,  sometimes  containing  an  inscription.    Few  of  these 
cavities  appear  large  enough  to  contain  a  full-grown  person ; 
though  tlie  skeletons  of  children  have  frequently  been  found 
in  them ;  and  this  circumsU'incc  makes  the  conjecture,  that 
children,  among  the  ancients,  were  oftener  buried  than 
burnt,  verj'  plausible.     Here  have  been  discovered  several 
lachrymatories;  and  here  likewise  are  places  for  cinerary 
urns.     When  this  mark,  "  P,"  is  found  upon  a  monument, 
it  is  deemed  a  sure  indication  of  a  martyr's  sepulchre,  bdng 
a  composition,   from  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets,  to 
denote  Pro  Christo,     The  cross  on  a  monument  is  also 
considered  as  a  sign  that  a  Christian  lies  buried  there;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  cross  was  the  Egyptian 
emblem  of  eternal  lite ;  and  many  crosses  have  been  dis- 
covered upon  Egyptian  tombs,  mid  likewise  in  the  temples 
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of  Serapis.  The  churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Agne« 
also  lead  to  ancient  Catacombs,  whose  extent  cannot  be 
accurately  known,  because  it  is  impossible  to  explore  every 
part  of  them;  as  their  communications  with  each  other  are 
so  intricate  that  several  persons  have  lost  themselves  in 
these  subterranean  labyrinths ;  which  are,  however,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Putictdi  mentioned  by  Horace,  Varro,  and 
Fastus  Pompeius,  where  the  bodies  of  slaves  only,  or  persons 
whose  circumstances  would  not  allow  of  their  being  burnt 
<»i  funeral  piles,  were  deposited :  but,  in  process  of  time^ 
persons  of  a  higher  rank  might  probably  be  interred  here; 
for  the  Romans,  before  Christianity  prevailed,  often  buried 
their  dead ;  as  is  evident  from  monumental  inscriptions  be- 
ginning with  the  words  Diis  Manibus.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastiano  contains  a  bust  of  that  Saint^ 
by  Bernini !  It  is  necessary  to  carry  lights,  in  order  to  see 
these  Catacombs  well. 

Cerchio  di  CaracaUa.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  tomb  pf  Cecilia 
Met^Hflj  is  the  Circus  of  CaracaUa,  together  widi  ruins  of 
various  edifices  belonging  to  it.  The  first  of  these  that  pre^ 
sents  itself,  is  a  large  Rotunda,  .supposed  to  have  been  the 
quarters  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  while  the  Emperor  attended 
the  Circus :  and,  enclosing  this  Rotunda,  whose  second  story 
was  a  temple,  are  remains  of  a  double  row  of  lofty  walls, 
between  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  the  stables  of  the  horses 
used  for  the  chariot^races ;  while  the  open  inner-space,  or 
quadrangle,  where  stood  the  before-naiped  temple,  contained 
the  cars.  Ne^  this  building  is  an  ancient  sepulchre,  leading 
to  the  Circus  of  CaracaUa,  which  is  more  perfect  than  any 
other  of  the  whole  fifteen,  that  once  adorned  Rome;  for 
here,  the  MeUe^  the  Spinas  the  situation  of  the  Obelisk,  the 
seats,  and  the  porticos  whither  the  spectators  retired  in  case 
of  rain,  are  all  discoverable.  The  EmperorVseat,  or  Poditm^ 
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ieeni3  to  have  been  opposite  to  the  first  Meta;  andfran  the 
Podium  be  gave  the  signal  to  b^in  the  race.  The  Spina 
was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  Arena ;  that  the  cars  might 
not 'break  in  upon  the  obelisks,  altars,  and  statues,  which 
adorned  it  The  Meta  was  broader  than  the  Spina  i  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  Circus,  between  the  seats  and  the 
arenoj  was  a  ditch,  filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  cars 
firom  approaching  too  near  the  spectators.  There  was  a 
space  of  about  twelve  feet  between,  the  MeUe  and  Spina^ 
serving  as  a  passage  to  the  latter,  and  to  the  cells  where^  it  is 
supposed,  the  altars  of  Consus  were  concealed :  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  God  of  Counsel;  and  hence  die  Romans 
called  a  consultation,  Consilium^  and  their  chief  magistrates, 
Consules :  they  hid  the  altar  under-ground,  to  signify  that 
cpunsels  ought  to  be  kept  secret.  In  the  great  area,  between 
the  first  Meta  and  the  Carceresj  combats  of  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts  were  exliibited ;  and  sometimes  water  was  intro- 
duced, and  Naumachue  represented.  In  die  walls  of  this 
Circus,  and  likewise  in  those  which  surround  Rome^  are 
earthen  pots,  whose  spherical  shape,  operating  like  arches, 
diminished  the  perpendicular  weight  of  the  fabric,  and  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  it  The  triumphal  gate,  through 
which  the  victors  drove,  is  still  nearly  perfect ;  and  precisely 
opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  Via^Appia :  the  water,  likewise^ 
still  remains  in  the  Circus ;  which  is  supposed  to  have  con^ 
tained  about  twenty  thousand  spectators.  To  the  north  of 
this  Circus,  in  a  neighbouring  Vineyard,  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  Temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  built  by 
Marcellus,  after  his  Sicilian  conquests,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
544;  and  so  constructed  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the 
former,  without  passing  through  the  latter. 

Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  MeteUa.  Had  not  the  Roman  Barons, 
in  the  middle  age,  converted  this  beautiful  edifice  into  aforn 
tress,  and  built  a  parapet  and  port-holes  round  its  summit^ 
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it  might  have  lasted  to  eternity ;  so  durable  is  the  manner  of 
its  construction.  The  monument  was  erected  by  Crassus, 
to  enclose  the  remains  of  his  wife,  Cecilia  Metella ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  above-named  ugly  parapet,  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  sepulchral  fabrics  of  ancient  Rome. 

About  two  miles  from  this  monument  is  an  andent  pubhc 
Vstrinoy  or  Burial-place :  and  near  the  Fossa  Cluilia^  in 
this  neighbourhood,  about  five  miles  from  Rome^  and  on 
a  q)ot  now  called  Casale  Rotondoy  is  the  scene  of  combat 
between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

Basilica  di  S.  Paolo^Jiiori  deUe  Mura.  This  vast  edifice 
was  orected  by  Constantine  over  the  grave  of  S.  Paul; 
enlarged  by  Theodosius,  and  finished  by  Honorius.  The 
length  of  the  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  tribuna,  is  240 
feet,  and  its  breadth  188  feet.  Antique  columns,  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  divide  it  into  five  aisles ;  and 
twenty-four  of  these  columns,  placed  in  the  middle-aisle, 
were  taken  from  Adrian's  Mausoleum :  they  are  of  rare 
marble,  called  pavonazzo,  beautifully  fluted  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order;  each  shaft  being  one 
entire  piece.  The  pillars  which  support  the  great  arch  of 
the  tribuna  are  forty-two  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  in  cir- 
cumference :  and  behind  the  shrine  of  S.  Paul  is  a  column^ 
vrith  an  equilateral  Parian  marble  base  of  seven  feet,  finely 
worked.  The  pillars  that  adorn  the  altars  are  porphyry; 
and  under  the  high  altar,  which  is  rich  in  precious  marbles, 
rest  the  ashes  of  &  Paul.  The  arch  of  the  great  nave  is 
ornamented  with  mosaics  of  the  year  440 ;  and  on  the  walls, 
above  the  columns,  are  portraits  of  all  the  Popes,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  in  number,  beginning  with  S.  Peter  and 
ending  with  Pius  VIL  The  pavement  abounds  with  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions;  and  the  centre 
entrance-door,  consistiag  df  bronze  embellished  with  hassi- 
rilievi^  was  cast  at  Constantinople  in  1070.    The  outside  of 
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'  titk  chordi  is  adorned  with  mosaics ;  and  under  ihe  portico 
of  the  adjoining  Cloister  are  antique  marbles  and  inscrip- 
tions*. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane.  Near  two  miles 
beyond  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul  is  the  spot  where  this  great 
Apostle  sufiered ;  and  where  considerable  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians were  executed,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian, 
after  he  had  employed  them  in  erecting  his  Baths.  On  this 
spot  are  three  Churches :  the  first,  S.  Maria  Scala  Codij 
was  built  by  Vignola,  and  is  deemed  a  good  piece  of  ardii* 
tecture :  the  inside,  an  octagon,  contains  a  mosaic,  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca,  of  the  school  of  Vasari ;  said  to  be  the  first 
thing  of  its  kind  executed  in  good  taste,  after  the  revival  of 
the  arts.  The  second  Church,  that  of  Saints  Vincenzo  and 
Anastasio,  contains  frescos  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  a  Noli  me 
tangere^  and  the  Baptism  <^  our  Saviour ;  all  executed  after 
the  designs  of  Raphael,  but  much  injured,  except  the  two 
last.  The  third  Church,  that  of  S.  Pauly  was  built  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta,  and  does  honour  to  his  taste.  The  interior 
of  the  edifice  contains  two  altars,  and  three  Fountains,  called 
miraculous;  together  with  ten  columns  of  rare  marble,  which 
adorn  the  fountains  and  altars. .  Here  is  a  White  Stone,  on 
which  the  head  of  S.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  off: 
and  here,  Ukewise,  is  a  Picture  of  the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter, 
by  Guido;  which  appears  to  have  been  finely  executed,  but 
is  now  much  spoiled. 

Excavations  on  the  estate  of  the  Dtichess  qfChablais,  Re- 
turning from  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  you  see,  on  the  right, 
not  far  distant  from  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  MetelJa,  two  ex- 
cavations, which  have  recently  disclosed  the  lower  part  of 
two  ancient  Roman  Villas.     That  nearest  to  the  tomb  of 

*  The  Kings  of  England  were  the  protectors  of  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Paul  before  the  roforiiiation. 
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Cecilia  Metella  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Consul 
Marcos  Procus,  or  his  daughter^  and  exhibits  the  shapes 
and  walls  of  several  rooms,  where  bassi-'rilievi  and  a  statue 
have  been,  found;  and  also  some  beautiful  pavements.  The 
rooms  seem  to  have  been  painted  like  those  at  Pompeii.  The 
plan  of  this  Villa  is  discoverable,  so  far  as  to  prove  that  the 
apartments  were  small,  though  numerous.  Here  I  found 
ancient  glass,  some  pieces  being  very  thick,  and  others  very 
thin,  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  Villa  on  the  hill  to  the 
left  exhibits  subterranean  arches,  above  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  square  portico,  once  supported,  as  it  seems,  by 
hitj  stuccoed  pillars.  The  centre  of  this  portico  is  not  ex- 
cavated :  the  walls  appear  to  have  been  adorned  with  paint-- 
ings ;  and  the  floors  paved,  like  those  of  the  opposite  Villa. 
The  first-mentioned  Villa  was  discovered  in  consequence  of 
a  piece  of  tessellated  pavement  being  worked  out  of  a  mole- 
hill. 

ForUana  delta  Dea  Egeria^  consecrated  to  this  Nymph 
and  the  Muses,  by  Numa  Pompilius.  A  mutilated  Statue, 
called  that  of  Egeria,  is  still  visible  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
Grotto ;  she  is  in  a  recumbent  posture ;  and  round  the  grotto 
are  niches,  wherein  the  Muses  are  supposed  formerly  to 
have  stood  ^. 

Chiesa  di  &  Urbano  alia  CctffareUa.  On  the  eminence 
above  the  Fountain  of  Egeria  is  a  Church  dedicated  to  S. 
Urbano ;  and  originally  an  ancient  Temple ;  supposed,  by 
some  writers,  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  because 
it  contains  an  altar  dedicated  to  him.     According  to  other 

*  The  lower  classes  of  the  Roman  people  go  annually,  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  May,  to  the  valley  of  Egeria;  where  they  eat, 
drink,  crown  themselves  with  flowers,  and  then  return  to  Rome 
in  the  evening,  dancing  and  singing  to  various  instruments  of 
5uu^^  like  so  many  Bacchanals. 
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opinions,  however,  this  was  originally  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses.  Four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble, 
which  once  supported  the  portico,  now  adorn  the  outside  of 
the  church:  the  inside  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  frieze  of 
stucco,  and  medallions  of  the  same  on  the  roof. 

Tempio  di  Medicolo,  or  more  properly  Redeundo.  This 
Temple  was  erected  when  Hannibal  raised  the  siege  of 
Rome,  and  returned  toward  Naples;  and,  therefore,  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Return,  as  the  word  expresses.  It  is  a 
beautiful  brick  edifice,  adorned  with  pilasters ;  and  once  had 
a  portico,  now  quite  destroyed. 

Porta-Pia.  This  Grate,  built  by  Pius  IV,  was  anciently 
called  Porta-Nomentana;  because  it  led  to  Nomentum. 

Chiesa  di  5.  Agnesejuore  di  Porta-Pia.  This  Edifice, 
which  is  about  one  mile  from  Rome,  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine  over  the  grave  of  S.  Agnes,  at  the  desire  of  his 
daughter  Constantia.  A  corridor,  containing  forty-eight 
steps  of  fine  marble,  leads  down  into  the  church ;  and  on  the 
walls  of  this  corridor  are  ancient  inscriptions.  The  nave  is 
supported  by  sixteen  antique  columns;  two  of  which  are 
beautifully  fluted ;  and  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  now  to 
be  met  with  at  Rome.  Four  other  columns,  near  the  high 
altar,  are  of  rare  marble;  and  those  which  support  the  bal- 
dacchino  are  of  the  finest  porphyry.  The  high  altar  is  of 
precious  marbles;  and  under  it  lie  the  ashes  of  S.  Agnes. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  contains  a  beautiful  antique 
Candelabrum,  and  a  head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Buonaroti. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza.  Near  the  church  of  S.  Agnes  is 
that  of  S.  Costanza ;  dedicated,  by  Constandne,  to  Christian 
worship,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  burial*place  for  his  daughter. 
This  elegant  rotunda,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  still  retains  its  ancient  form. 
The  cupola  is  supported  by  twenty-four  granite  columns, 
placed  in  a  double  circle;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  church 
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is  an  elevated  square,  on  which  the  pagan  altar  seeme  for- 
merly to  have  stood^  and  where  the  remains  of  S.  Costanza 
afterward  rested.  That  part  of  the  roof  nearest  to  the  cir- 
colar  wall  is  adorned  with  beautiful  ancient  mosaics,  repre^ 
senting  a  vintage,  birds,  and  arabesques;  and  apparently 
executed  when  the  arts  were  in  their  highest  perfection.  The 
porphyry  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  boys  and  grapes, 
which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  was  taken  from  this 
temple. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  of  S.  Costanza  are  considerable 
remains  of  a  Hippodrome^  built  by  Constantine,  where  horses 
were  trained  and  exercised. 

A  little  further  on,  is  the  ViUa^FaorUe^  where  Nero  was 
supposed  to  kiU  himself;  and  about  one  mile  from  this  villa 
is  the  PotUe  LamerUanOj  anciently  Pons  NomentamiSj  near 
which  are  reiQains  of  two  Sepulchres;  that  on  the  left  seems 
to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Menenius  Agrippoj  and  now  serves 
as  a  shelter  for  oxen ;  the  other  is  nearly  destroyed.  Im- 
mediately behind  these  tombs  rises,  in  an  amphitbeatrical 
form,  the  Mons  Saceri  whither  the  Plebeians  retired,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  260,  by  the  advice  of  Sicinius;  till  per- 
suaded to  return,  by  the  eloquence  of  the  above*named  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa:  and  whither  they  again  retired,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  305,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius 
Claudius. 

Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo.  This  edifice  was  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aqueduct,  made  into 
a  Cit^  Gate  by  Aurelian;  who  callied  it  Porta^CoUatina^ 
because  it  leads  to  Collatia,  where  Lucretia  killed  hersel£ 

Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo.  About  one  mile  from  the  gate  of 
S.  Lorenzo  is  this  church ;  which  was  erected  by  Constan- 
tine  <m  the  foundations  of  a  temple  consecrated  to  Neptune^ 
cf  which  there  are  considerable  and  beautiful  remains; 
na^iely,  the  six  pillars  of  the  portico,  four  of  which  are. 
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fluted ;  two  pillars  of  green  porphyry  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tribuna  behind  the  high  altar ;  four  of  red  porphyry, 
which  support  the  baldacchino;  a  fine  antique  cornice 
round  the  tribuna;  ten  fluted  columns  of  pavonazzo^ partly 
buried  in  the  earth,  two  of  them  having  military  capitals, 
the  other  eight  Corinthian  capitals  beautifully  executed; 
twenty-two  columns  of  oriental  granite,  which  support  the 
nave ;  together  with  some  very  ancient  pavement,  and  some 
of  the  time  of  Constantine.  To  the  right,  on  entering  the 
church,  is  a  Sarcophagus  adorned  with  bassi-rilievi  repre- 
senting an  ancient  marriage-ceremony  !  and  behind  the  high 
altar  is  another  Sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  emblems. 
The  ashes  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  other  Christian  Martjnrs,  rest 
here. 

Porta  Maggiore*  This  gate,  formerly  called  Pr<r- 
nestinay  is  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Castellum  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  three  streams  of  water 
to  Rome;  two  coming  forty-five  miles,  and  the  third  above 
sixty.  It  is  practicable,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  to  ascend 
into  this  Aqueduct  at  the  Gate  of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  ancient 
Porta'Pranestina  seems  to  have  been  so  called  because  it 
led  to  Prseneste ;  and  the  modem  name  might  probably  have 
been  given  because  the  gate  stands  in  the  road  to  S.  Maria 
Maggiore. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  the  Porta-Maggiore,  and 
parallel  with  the  ancient  Via  Praeneste,  is  a  spot,  called  Tor 
d^  Schiavis  where,  among  other  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman 
Village,  are  the  remains  of  three  Temples,  one  of  which 
is  well  preserved,  and  the  subterranean  part  particularly 
merits  notice. 

Porta  &  Giovanni.  This  Gate,  anciently  called  Celimon" 
tanaj  from  being  placed  on  the  Mom  Coditis^  was  restored 
by  Gregory  XIII,  according  to  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta. 
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The  rood  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  exhibits  mag- 
nificent remains  of  the  Claudian,  Tepulan,  and  Mardan 
aqueducts ;  together  with  several  ancient  tombs :  and  pre- 
vious to  passing  the  Acqua  Santa,  formerly  called  Salertare^ 
you  see,  on  the  right,  a  small,  square,  brick  edifice,  adorned 
with  Doric  columns,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  Temple 
of  Fortume  Mulcebris^  erected,  by  the  Roman  senate,  in 
honour  of  the  ladies,  on  the  spot  where  Veturia  and  Volum- 
nia  overcame  the  determination  of  Coriolanus.  This  Tem- 
ple was  restored  by  Faustina  the  younger.  Further  on  to 
the  right,  and  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  is  a  large  farm, 
belonging  to  the  Torlonea  family,  and  called  Roma  Vecchia; 
but  probably,  nothing  more  than  an  ancient  Roman  village ; 
(as  the  suburbs  of  the  city  could  scarcely  have  extended  so 
far);  where,  among  other  ruins,  are  the  remains  of  a  Theatre, 
and  Reservoirs  of  Baths,  one  of  them  being  full  of  water : 
they  precisely  resemble  the  Sette  Salle  of  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Beyond  these  resei*voirs,  and  still  further  to  the  right,  is  a 
peculiarly  shaped  Tomb,  which  belonged  to  the  fiimily  of 
Cecilia  Metella. 


GATES   OF   ROME,    NOT  ALREADY   MENTIONED. 

Porta^Angelica^hw\lhyVm%\Y.  Near  this  Gate  passed 
the  Via  Triumphalisy  which  came  down  firom  the  Clivus 
Cintue,  a  part  of  the  Janiculum,  and  now  called  Monte 
Mario. 

Porta^Latifuij  supposed  to  have  been  the  Porta^Firen- 
tma. 

PortO'Pincianaj  said  to  have  taken  its  name  firom  the 
palace  of  the  Pincian  family,  which  stood  near  it,  and  from 
whom  the  whole  hill  was  called  Mms  Pincius. 

Porta-'Poriense,  so  denominated  from  the  magnificent 
harbour  of  Porto,  constructed  by  Claudius.     The  gardens 
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which  Julius  Caesar  bequeathed  to  the  people  are  supposed 
to  have  been  near  this  gate. 

Porta  di  S.  Pancrazio^  anciently  called  Aurelia,  By  this 
Gate  Trajan's  Aqueduct  enters  Rome:  its  course  is  thirty- 
five  miles ;  and  in  consequence  of  having  been  renewed  and 
augmented  by  Paul  V,  it  is  now  called  Acqua- Paolo. 

BRIDGES   OF   ROME. 

Pons  JSliiiSj  now  Ponte  S.  Angela.  This  fine  bridge 
was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  repaired  by 
Clement  IX ;  who,  under  the  direction  of  Bernini,  adorned 
it  with  balustrades  and  statues,  which  still  remain. 

Pons  Triumphalis^  so  called,  because  the  Roman  generals 
passed  over  this  bridge,  when  they  obtained  the  honour  of 
a  triumph.  It  is  now  destroyed;  but  its  remains  may  be 
discovered  between  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  and  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini  wh^i  the  Tiber  is  low. 

Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  called  Pons  Janictdensisj  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Janiculum  hill.  According  to  some 
opinions  this  bridge  was  built  by  Trajan;  and,  according  to 
others,  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  repaired  by  Sextus  IV, 
and,  in  consequence,  called  by  his  name. 

Pons  FabricitiSj  now  Ponte  dei  Ciuattro  Capi.  This  Bridge 
was  constructed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  7Sd,  by  Fabricius, 
Curator  Viarum  (inspector  of  roads),  and  called  Quattro 
Capi  from  two  Hermse  of  Janus  Quadrifons,  with  which  it 
was  ornamented. 

Pons  Cestiusy  now  Ponte  di  S.  Bartolomeo.  This  Bridge 
was  constructed  by  Cestius,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and 
repaired  about  the  year  375  of  the  Christian  sera. 

Pons  Palatinusj  or  Senatorius,  broken  down,  and  now 
called  Ponte  Rotto.  This  was  the  first  edifice  of  its  kind 
which  the  ancient  Romans  built  of  stone.  .  The  Coiaori 
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Fulvius,  is  supposed  to  have  begun,  and  Scipio  Afiicanus 
and  L.  Mummius  to  have  finished  it  Julius  III,  and  Gre- 
gory XIII,  repaired  this  bridge;  but  the  extraordinary 
inundations  of  1598,  totally  destroyed  it. 

Pans  Sublicius.  This  Bridge,  the  first  thrown  over  the 
Tiber,  was  the  work  of  Ancus  Martins;  and  acquired  the 
name  oiSublicim  from  the  wooden  piles  which  supported  it 
On  this  bridge  Horatius  Codes  stopped  the  army  of  Por- 
sena,  till  the  Romans  had  broken  down  that  part  which  was 
behind  their  gallant  Leader ;  who  then  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  and  swam  to  Rome.  After  that  event  the  planks 
were  laid  across,  without  being  fixed  with  nails,  that  they 
might  be  removed,  in  case  of  sudden  danger.  This  bridge 
was  repaired,  under  Augustus,  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus; 
and  afterward  by  Antoninus  Pius :  but  an  inundation,  in  the 
year  780,  broke  it  down;  and  under  Nicolas  V,  it  was 
wholly  destroyed.  From  this  bridge  the  bodies  of  Ck)m- 
modus  and  Heliogabalus  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  and 
when  that  river  is  low,  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge  may  be  seen  firom  Ripa-Grande. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROME. 

BaMica  di  S.  Pietro-^Obelish — FoufUains^^CoIonnade^ — 
Covered  Galleries — Exterior  decorations  of  the  Church — 
Interior  dimensions^  <S*c. — Subterranean  Chureh^-^Jscent 
to  the  Cupola  and  the  top  of  S.  Peter^s — Old  Sacristy — 
New  Sacristy — Vaticano—Museo-Chiaramonti — Museo^ 
Pio-X^lementino — Librerior-Vaticano — Chiesa  dei  P.  P. 
Cappucctni^^Palazzo-Barberini — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria 
Sella  Vittoria — Fontcma  di  Termine — Chiesa  di  S.  An^ 
drea — Pdlazzo^Pontificio — Palcuszo^Rospigliosi — Garden 
of  ditto — VUla  Aldobrandini-^Fontana  di  Trevi — Chiesa 
di  S^  Maria  del  Popclo—di  S  Carlo  al  Corso^-di  S. 
Ignazio — di  S.  S-  Apostdi — di  S.  Maria  di  Loretto-^^di 
Gesi^-^i  S.  Andrea  deHa  Valle—deUa  Trinita  de*  Pele- 
grinv'^i  S*  Carlo  a  Caietiari — di  «?-  Giovanni  di  Fio^ 
rentini — di  S.  Maria  in  VaSicella — di  S.  Maria  delta 
Pace — di  S.  Agostino — PalazzO'Luciano — Borghese — 
Sdarra — Doria^Bracciano — Colonna — Giustiniani^-- 
Massimi — Spada — Mattel — Costaguti — Famese — Far^ 
nesina — Falconieri — Corsini — Accademia  di  S.  Luca — 
ViUor-Olgiati^Borghese — Ludovisia — Albani — Mattei — 
Church  of  S.  Onqfrio — Foniana^PaoHnar^^ViUar-Doria- 
PamfUi — Madama — MeUini — Hospitals — Mosaic  Ma^ 
wffacture — Artists  — Bankers — Theatres — Carnival — 
Festival  on  the  Monte  Testaccio — Amusements  during 
Lent — Ceremonies  of  the  Hob/  Week — Illumination  of 
S.  Peter^s — Fireworks-^Days  on  whi^  the  Pope  ogkiates 
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m  public — Funeral  of  the  exiled  Queen  of  Spain — jBn- 
tertainments  given  to  the  Emperor  tf  Austria— Kindness 
of  tfie  present  Pope  to  the  British  Nation — Protestant^ 
Chapel — Promenades — Hotels — List  of  Objects  best  worth 
notice  J  as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each  other. 

Basilica  di  S.  Pietro.  S.  Peter's  is  placed  on  the 
sammit  of  a  gentle  acclivi^,  in  an  immense  Piazza  of  an 
oval  form,  once  the  Circus  of  Nero.  Its  centre  is  adorned 
with  an  Obelisk  of  red  Egyptian  granite;  the  only  one 
which  has  been  preserved  entire;  it  was  transported  from 
Hdiopolis  to  Rome  by  order  of  Caligula;  and  afterward 
placed,  by  Nero,  in  his  Circus*:  it  measures  124  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross;  and  was  erected  by 
Sextus  V,  under  the  direction  of  Fontana ;  who,  in  order 
to  raise  it  out  of  the  earth  in  which  it  lay  buried,  contrived 
forty-one  machines  with  strong  ropes  and  iron  rollers;  and 
though  all  the  powers  of  these  machines  were  applied  at 
once,  by  means  of  800  men  and  160  horses^  the  work 'was 
not  accomplished  under  eight  days :  and  to  transport  the 
Obelisk  to  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  though  only  SOO 
paces  from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  cost  four  months'  labour. 
But  the  greatest  proof  of  Fbntana's  skill  in  mechanics  was 
displayed  when  he  elevated  this  stupendous  mass,  and  fixed 
it  in  its  present  situation,  by  the  aid  of  machines  consisting 
of  fifty-two  powers,  all  of  which  were  applied  at  the  same 
moment,  in  obedience  to  pre-concerted  signals.  Being 
raised  to  a  proper  height,  it  was  placed,  amidst  the  acdamor 
tions  of  the  people  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  firom  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  on  the  backs  of  four  lions,  without  any 
cement;  its  own  ponderosity  being  sufficient  to  insure  it 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  this  Obelisk 
to  Rome,  are  given  by  Flint,  Lib.  xvi.  Cap.  40. 
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from  falling.  Report  says,  however,  that  Fontana  nearly 
miscarried  in  this  last  operation ;  the  ropes  having  stretched 
so  much  more  than  he  expected,  that  the  Obelisk  could 
not  have  been  raised  high  enough  to  rest  on  its  pedestal,  if 
an  English  sailor,  at  a  time  when  every  spectator  was  re- 
stricted from  speaking,  lest  the  signals  should  not  be  heard 
by  the  workmen,  had  not,  in  defiance  to  this  order,  called 
out — "  Wet  the  ropes ;"  which,  being  accordingly  done, 
the  Obelisk  was  raised  immediately  to  its  destined  height* 
One  of  the  beautiful  Fountains  that  adorn  this  Piazza  was 
erected  by  Innocent  VIII ;  the  other  by  Clement  X ;  and 
the  Colonnades  (deemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture)  were 
built  by  Bernini,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Ale;Kander  VII* 
Their  form  is  semi-circular;  and  they  consist  of  284  large 
Doric  columns  of  Travertine  stone,  intermixed  with  eighQr- 
eight  pilasters,  and  forming,  on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  a 
triple  portico,  that  in  the  centre  being  sufficiently  spacious 
for  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other.  The  height  of  these 
colonnades  is  sixty-one  feet,  the  breadth  fifty-^ix,  and  on 
the  entablature  is  a  balustrade  adorned  with  192  statues, 
each  being  eleven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The  Fountains 
were  made  after  the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno;  they  throw 
a  considerable  body  of  water  nine  feet  high ;  and  the  cir- 
cular basins  which  receive  this  water  are  entire  pieces  of 
oriental  granite,  fifty  feet  in  circumference.  Beyond  the 
colonnades  are  two  magnificent  covered  Galleries,  each 
being  360  feet  long,  and  leading  to  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Basilica,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  noble  flight  of 
steps,  adorned  with  statues  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by 
Mino  di  Fiesole.  The  Vestibule  (which  is  439  feet  long, 
by  thirty-«even  wide  and  six^-two  feet  high),  contains  eques^ 
trian  statues  of  Constantine  and  Charlem^ne*;  together 

*  The  statue  of  Charlemagne  was  done  by  Agostino  Cornac- 
chini,  and  that  of  Constantine  by  BerninJ. 
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with  a  celebrated  Mosaic,  by  Giotto,  called  La  NaviceUa  di 
S.  Pieiro.    The  front  of  the  Basilica,  which  was  built  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno,  is  adorned  with 
immense  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  of  Travertine 
stone;   and  terminated  by  a  balustrade  surmounted  by 
thirteen  colossal  statues,  seventeen  feet  in  height,  and  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  The  basso-rilievOf 
under  the  balcony  in  the  centre  of  the  bmlding,  is  by 
Bnonvidno,  and  represents  our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to 
S.  Peter.    The  centre  door  of  the  church  is  bronze,  adorned 
with  bassi-^ievii  and  was  made  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Eugenius  IV;   and  over  this  door  is  a  basso^rilievOf  by 
Bernini,  representing  our  Saviour  entrusting  the  care  of 
his  flock  to  S.  Peter.     The  circumstance  of  that  Apostle 
having  been  buried  in  the  Circus  of  Nero  induced  Con- 
stantine  to  erect,   over  his  remains,  a  spacious  church; 
which,  having  stood  eleven  centuries,  and  at  length  falling 
into  decay,  Nicholas  V,  began  to  rebuild  it,  about  the  year 
1450,  after  the  plans  of  Rosellini  and  Albert! :  his  sucr 
cessors,  however,  discontinued  the  work,  till  the  Pontificate 
of  Paul  II,  under  whom  it  went  on.    Julius  II,  who  was 
elected  Pope  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Paul, 
chose  the  famous  Bramante  as  his  architect ;  and  this  artist 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  cupola  in  the  centre  of  the 
edifice.     On  the  demise  of  Julius  and  Bramante^  Leo  X, 
entrusted  the  work  to  Raphael,  and  other  artists;  after 
whose  death  Paul  III,  chose  SangaUo  as  his  architect;  imd, 
upon  the  decease  of  this  artist,  the  last-mentioned  Pope 
committed  the  work  to  Buonaroti,  who  made  a  new  design 
for  the  cupola:,  he  likewise  intended  to  have  erected  a 
portico,  resembling  that  of  the  Pantheon ;  but  death  frus^ 
trated  his  purpose.      Succeeding  artists,  however,  were 
directed  to  go  on  with  his  cupola ;  which  was  completed 
during  the  Pontificate   of  Sextus  V.      Carlo  Maderno 
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finished  the  other  part  of  the  church,  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Paul  V;  and  Pius  VI,  erected  the  new  Sacristy.  Buonaroti 
intended  to  have  built  S.  Peter's  in  the  form  of  a  Gredc 
cross;  but  Carlo  Mademo  followed  the  plan  of  Bramant^ 
and  made  a  Latin  one.  In  the  year  1694,  this  edifice  was 
supposed  to  have  cost  47,000,000  of  Roman  crowns;  and 
much  more  has  been  since  expended,  for  the  mosaics,  the 
new  Sacristy,  &c. 

The  interior  length  of  S.  Peter's,  from  the  entrance-docM: 
to  the  end  of  the  tribuna,  is  six  hundred  and  thirteen  En- 
glish feet;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  two  hundred  and  seven, 
the  breadth  of  the  cross  seventy-eight,  the  diameter  of  the 
cupola  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  the  height,  firom  the 
pavement  to  the  first  gallery,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
to  the  second  gallery,  two  hundred  and  forty,  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  in  the  lanthom,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  and  to  the  summit  of  the  exterior  cross,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet*.  So  admirably  proportioned 
is  this  church,  that,  notwithstanding  its  immense  size,  no 
person,  at  first  sight,  perceives  the  dimensions  to  be  remark- 
ably large:  and  the  statues  of  children,  which  support  the 
vases  for  holy  water,  do  not  appear  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  though  they  are  really  gigantic  The  interior  of 
this  master-piece  of  human  genius  is  incrusted  with  rare  and 
beautiful  marbles,  adorned  with  the  finest  pictures  in  mosaic 
existing,  and  supported  by  an  immense  number  of  magni- 
ficent columns,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  antique;  and 
seven,  if  report  speak  true,  were  taken  from  Solomon's 
Temple.    The  pavement  is  marble,  and  very  handsome. 

The  Sacra  Canfesstone  was  designed  by  Carlo  Mademo^ 
and  is  superbly  decorated  with  costly  lamps  and  precious 

*  These  dimensions  are  taken  from  a  table  in  manuscript^ 
bang  up  in  the  lower  gallery  of  the  Cupola. 
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iiiaiUe&  The  Baldacchino  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII, 
after  the  designs  of  Bernini;  and  is  made  of  bronze  gilt,  and 
nearly  ninety  feet  high.  The  designs  for  the  mosaics  in  the 
Cupola  mider  which  the  baldacchino  stands,  were  drawn 
by  Giuseppe  d'Arpino;  and  the  Evangelists  particularly 
merit  notice;  as  does  the  statue  of  S.  Andrew  near  the  high 
altar,  by  Du  Quesnoy,  and  that  of  S.  Domenico,  by  Le 
Gros.  The  bronze  statue  of  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  during  the  Pontificate  of  Gr^ory  the  Great,  from  the 
fragments  of  a  dem<dished  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  middle  nave  is  the  Tribuna,  decorated 
according  to  the  designs  of  Buonaroti;  and  containing  the 
Chair  of  S.  Peter ;  above  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  repre- 
sented in  painted  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  On  each 
side  of  the  Tribuna  is  a  magnificent  Monument ;  that  on  the 
right,  by  Bernini,  being  in  memory  of  Urban  VIII,  (whose 
statue  is  finely  executed  in  bronze);  and  that  on  the  left 
designed  by  Buonaroti,  and  executed  by  Guglielmo  deOa 
Porta,  in  memory  oi  PaUl  III ! !  it  represents  Prudence  as 
an  old  woman,  and  Justice  as  a  girl  so  beautiful,  that  a 
Spaniard,  Pygmalion  Uke,  is  said  to  have  &llen  in  love  with 
this  last-named  statue;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
clothed  with  a  bronze  garment.  Near  the  tribuna  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VIII,  adorned  with  a  beautifiil  basso^ 
rilieooj  by  Angelo  Rossi;  and  over  the  altar  of  S.  Leo  the 
Great,  between  columns  of  red  oriental  granite,  is  an  oZ/o- 
rilievo  of  that  Pope  threatening  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
with  the  vengeance  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by  Algardi !  I 
Near  this  altar  are  two  fine  Mosaics*;  the  one  representing 

*  These  Mosaics^  called  Roman,  consist  of  small  pieces  of  glass 
(some  of  them  being  scarcely  larger  than  pins*  heads)  tinctured 
with  all  the  di£ferent  degrees  of  colour  necessary  to  form  a  pic* 
tore :  and^  when  the  mosaics  are  finished,  they  are  polished  in 
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the  crucifixion  of  S.  Paul,  being  a  copy  firom  a  cekbiated 
pictore,  by  Guido :  the  other  representing  the  fiill  of  Simon 
Magus,  was  copied  from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Francesco 
Vanni.  Further  on  is  a  Mosaic  of  Raphael's  Transfigursu 
tion ;  and  near  it  the  tomb  of  Leo  XI,  by  Algardi.  On 
this  side  of  the  church  is  the  Capella  del  Coro,  where  the 
Cardinals,  Canons,  &c.  assemble  daily,  to  attend  divine 
worship ;  and  where  there  frequendy  is  particularly^  good 
music.  Not  far  hence,  in  an  unomamented  tomb,  rest  the 
remains  of  Pius  VI ;  illustrious  for  the  patience  and  resigna- 
tion he  displayed  in  adversity*;  and  over  the  door  which 
leads  to  the  Cupola  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieschi,  with  her  picture  copied  in  mosaic  by 
the  Cav.  Cristofari,  from  a  painting  by  Sterne.  The  last 
Chapel  on  this  side  contains  the  baptismal  Font,  originally 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II;  it  consists  of  porphyry, 
with  bronze  ornaments,  executed  by  Fontana.  Over  the 
altar  in  this  Chapel  is  a  fine  Mosaic,  copied  from  a  celebrated 
picture  by  Carlo  Maratta,  representing  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  a  Chapel 
containing  a  Pietd  by  Buonaroti,  which  appears  to  disad- 
vantage from  not  being  equally  colossal  with  almost  every 
other  surrounding  object:  the  Frescos  here  are  by  Lan- 
franco:  on  this  side,  likewise,  is  a  Chapel  containing  a 

the  same  manner  as  mirrors.  The  ground  on  which  these  vitreous 
particles  are  placed  consists  of  calcined  marble,  fine  sand,  gum- 
tragacanth,  whites  of  eggs,  and  oil ;  which  composition  con- 
tinues, for  some  time,  so  soft  that  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in 
arranging  the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may  have  been  im- 
properly placed :  but,  by  degrees,  it  grows  as  hard  as  marble; 
so  that  no  impression  can  be  made  on  the  work. 

*  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  uofortdnate  Pontiff  is 
now  making. 
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Column  said  to  be  that  against  which  our  Saviour  leaned 
^when  he  disputed  with  the  Doctors;  and  a  Sarcophagus 
vfbich  once  enclosed  the  ashes  of  Probus  Anicius,  Prefect  o( 
Rome.    The  Braschi-Chapel  contains  a  Crucifix,  by  Ghir* 
landajo.     Further  on^  toward  the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  by  Fontana ;  and  over  the  altar  of  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Sebastiano  is  a  fine  Mosaic  of  the  martyrdom 
of  that  Saint,  copied  fi'om  a  celebrated  picture,  by  Domeni- 
cfaino.     Beyond  this  Chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (who  died  in  1115),  by  Bernini;  and  opposite  to 
the  Cappella  del  Coro  is  the  Cappella  del  Sacramento^ 
which  contains  a  rich  Tabernacle,  made  after  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and  an  Altar>Piece  painted  in  fi*esco  by  Pietro  di 
Cortona:  here,  likewise,   is  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV,  in 
bronze,  adorned  with  bassi-^lieoi  by  Antonio  Pollajuolo. 
Further  on  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIII,  adorned  with 
statues  of  Religion  and  Energy,  the  latter  of  which  is  much 
admired;  and  near  this  monument  is  a  beautiful  copy,  in 
mosaic,  of  Domenichino's  chef^osware^  the  communion  of 
S.  Girolamo;  for  which  picture   he  received  only  three 
crowns.     Further  on,  is  a  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Erasmus,  by  Niccolo  Poussin.     Nearer  still  to 
the  tribuna  is  a  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  S.  Peter  sinking,  by 
lianfiranco :  and  opposite  to  this  Mosaic  is  the  monument  of 
Clement  XIII,  by  Canova  (now  Marchese  d'Ischia),  who 
has  adorned  it  with  recumbent  statues  of  two  lions,  both  ex- 
cellently executed,  and  especially  that  which  sleeps.  Further 
on  is  a  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  Guido's  chef-^cetwre^  the  Arch- 
Angel  Michael,  and  likewise  a  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  Guer- 
cino's  celebrated  picture,  representing  the  story  of  S.  Petro- 
nilla.    This  is  deemed  the  finest  Mosaic  in  S.  Peter's ;  and 
was  executed  by  the  Cav.  CristofarL      Beyond  the  altar 
of  S.  Petronilla  is  the  monument  of  Clement  X,  whose 
statue  was  done  by  Ercole  Ferrata:  and  opposite  to  tliis 
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tomb  is  a  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  S.  Peter  raiang  Tabitha,  bjr 
Flacido  Costanzi.  The  Mosaics  which  adorn  the  small 
cupolas,  ten  in  number,  are  executed  after  the  designs  of* 
celebrated  painters. 

Under  S.  Peter's  is  a  subterranean  Church,  built  by  Con* 
stantine,  into  which  ladies  are  not  usually  allowed  to  descend 
without  permission  from  the  Pope;  this  permission,  however, 
may  easily  be  obtained. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  circular  corridor  of  the  subter- 
ranean Church  is  the  Cappella  della  Confessione^  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross;  and  immediately  under  the  high 
altar  of  the  new  church.  Clement  VIII,  adorned  this 
chapel  with  precious  marbles,  and  twenty-four  bronze  bassi-' 
riltevt'y  representing  memorable  events  in  the  lives  of  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  whose  portraits,  painted  on  silver,  adorn 
the  altar  which  covers  S.  Peter's  ashes.  Opposite  to  this 
chapel  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  Prefect  of 
Rome;  who  died  in  the  year  359.  Here,  likewise^  are 
>8everal  other  tombs;  namely,  that  of  Charlotte,  Queen  of 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus;  that  of  the  Stuarts;  and  those  of 
Adrian  IV,  Boni&ce  VIII,  Nicholas  V,  Urban  VI,  and 
Pius  II.  Here,  also,  are  a  considerable  number  of  Statues; 
and  among  them  one  of  S.  Peter;  together  with  bassi'- 
rilievii  ancient  Mosaics,  and  interesting  Inscriptions.  The 
height  of  the  subterranean  church  is  between  eleven  and 
twelve  English  «feet;  and  the  pavement  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Constantine. 

The  door  under  the  monument  of  Maria-Clementina 
Sobieski  leads  to  a  staircase,  consisting  of  142  steps,  by 
which  mules  might  mount  nearly  to  the  top  of  S.  Peter's — 
so  easy  is  the  ascent — ^and  on  one  of  the  landing-places  the 
Custode  of  the  Cupola  may  usually  be  found*  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  size  of  this  wonderfiil 
diurch,  without  seeing  the  upper  part;  and  equally  im^- 
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possible  to  appreciate  the  architectural  merit  of  the  great 
cupola  without  examining  its  construction*  This  stupendous 
ikbric  is  double;  and  by  means  of  staircases,  between  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  it  is  not  di£Gicult  to  ascend  into 
the  lanthorn ;  the  ball  on  the  top  of  which  measures  twenty- 
£>ur  feet  in  circumference. 

The  old  Sacristy  of  S*  Peter's  (a  rotunda)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  the 
«de  of  N^o's  Circus:  the  new  Sacristy  was  built  after 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni ;  and  communicates  with 
the  Basilica  by  means  of  two  corridors:  it  is  divided 
into  nearly  equal  parts;  one  serving  for  a  Sacristy,  the 
other  being  appropriated  to  the  Canons*  In  the  Vestibule  is 
a  statue  of  S.  Andrew,  together  with  columns  and  pilasters 
of  red  oriental  granite.  This  apartment  lead^  to  three 
galleries,  adorned  with  fine  columns  of  African  marble, 
pilasters  and  busts.  Opposite  to  the  door  of  the  great 
Sacristy  is  a  staircase,  whose  landing-place  is  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  Pius  VL  The  great  Sacristy  is  an  octagon, 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  adorned  with  antique  columns  and 
pilasters^  which  support  a  cupola;  and  its  chapel  contains 
four  columns  of  bardiglio  di  Carrara*  The  Sacristy  of  the 
Canons  is  furnished  with  presses  of  Brazil-wood ;  and  con- 
tains a  picture,  by  Francesco  Fenni,  of  S.  Anne,  &c. ;  ditto 
by  Giulio  Romano,  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
S.  John  I  and  two  paintings  by  Cavallucci !  Another  apart- 
ment contains  pictures  of  the  ancient  Florentine  school, 
two  paintings,  by  Ghezzi,  a  dead  Christ,  attributed  to  Buo- 
naroti,  a  picture,  by  Muziani,  and  two  paintings  by  Cava^ 
Ittcci* 

Vaticano.  Some  writers  suppose  this  Palace  to  have 
been  erected  by  Nero,  and  afterward  bestowed,  by  Con- 
stantine,  upon  the  Roman  Fontiffi:  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  built  by  Constantine  on  the  site  of  the 
Oardens  of  Nero:  it  seems  to  have  recdved  augmentations 
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from  almost  every  succeeding  Sovereign;  insomuch  that 
its  present  circumference  is  computed  to  be  near  seventy 
thousand  feet;  and,  according  to  Venuti,  it  ^contains  deven 
thousand  five  hundred  apartments;  Bonani,  indeed,  says 
thirteen  thousand ;  comprehending  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers. The  Scala  JRegiuy  or  great  Staircase,  at  whose  foot 
stands  the  statue  of  Constantine,  was  constructed  by 
Bernini;  and  leads  to  the  Sola  Reginy  buUt  by  Sangallo, 
and  containing  Frescos,  with  Latin  inscriptions  explanatory 
of  the  subjects.  The  first  painting  over  the  staircase-door 
represents  Charlemagne  signing  the  donation  of  the  Church, 
and  is  by  Taddeo  Zuccari;  another  represents  the  entry  of 
Gr^ry  XI,  into  Rome  accompanied  by  S.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  and  is  by  Vasari ;  another,  over  the  door  leading  to 
the  Cappella-Paolina,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  that  to 
the  right  representing  Gregory  VII,  withdrawing  the  cen- 
sures cast  on  Henry  IV,  in  the  fortress  of  Canossa;  that  on 
the  left  representing  the  dty  of  Timis  reconquered  under 
Charles  V:  the  third  represents  Victory  and  Glory.  These 
paintings  are  by  Taddeo  and  Federico  Zuccari. 

The  CappeUa'-Sistina^  adjoining  to  the  Sala  Regia,  was 
built  by  Sixtus  IV,  according  to  the  designs  of  Baocio  Fin- 
teUi  of  Florence^  and  its  ceiling  painted  by  Buonaroti  in 
twenty  months,  so  entirely  without  assistance  that  even  the 
colours  he  used  were  prepared  by  himself.  The  Prophets 
and  Sibyls,  the  figure  of  the  Dei^,  and  those  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  are  particularly  admired ! ! !  The  last  Judgment, 
hkewise  by  Buonaroti,  occupies  the  whole  wall  behind  the 
altar;  he  was  three  years  in  doing  it;  and  parts  of  this 
immense  fresco  are  wonderfiiUy  fine*.     The  other  walls 

*  The  following  lines  contain  a  fair  comment  on  this  picture. 
"  Good  Michael  Angelo,  I  do  not  jest. 
Thy  pencil  a  great  judgment  hath  exprest  5 
But,  in  that  judgment,  thou,  alas^  hast  shown 
A  wry  little  judgment  of  thy  own  !'* 
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axe  adorned  with  Frescos,  representing  scripture-histories, 
by  Pietro  Pemgino,  and  his  Florentine  contemporaries. 
The  heads,  by  Pernio,  are  fine. 

Opposite  to  the  Cappella-Sistina  is  the  CajipeUa'Paolinaj 
erected  by  Paul  III,  after  the  designs  of  Sangallo.  The 
two  columns  of  porphyry,  on  the  sides  of  the  altar,  were 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Romulus ;  and,  toward  the  end  of 
each,  are  two  Infants  in  basso-rilievo.  The  statues  in  the 
angles  are  by  Prospero  Bresciano.  The  paintings  which 
represent  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Peter,  are  by  Buonaroti ;  and  the  fall  of  Simon  Magus, 
friezes,  and  ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  are  by  Federico  Zuc- 
can. 

7^  Sacristyi  near  the  Cappella-Sistina,  contains  mag- 
nific^it  plate  and  jewels. 

The  Ceiling  of  the  Sale  Ducale  is  decorated  with  beautifiil 
arabesques,  by  Lorenzino  da  Bologna,  and  Raphaellino  da 
Ke^o. 

Not  fiir  hence  is  the  Appartamento-Borgia^  embellished 
with  some  of  the  very  finest  pictures  existing;  and  open  to 
the  public  every  Sunday  morning,  firom  twelve  o'clock  till 
four;  and  every  Thursday  morning  firom  eleven  o'clock 
till  ibur*.  Here  is  a  beautifiil  Ceiling  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  representing  the  seven  planets,. 
&c  The  othqr  ceilings  are  painted  by  Pinturicchio,  and 
Andrea  Mantegna« 

The  Jirst  room  contains,  the  Transfiguration,  by  Ra- 
phael!!!!—*  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus,  by  Niccolo 

*  The  entrance  to  the  Sata^Borgia  is  by  the  door  on  the  left,, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Museo-Chiaramonte :  and  persons  who 
wish  to  visit  the  former,  on  days  when  it  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  may  generally  gain  admittance  by  ringing  the  bell,  and 
giving  two  pauls  to  the  Custode, 
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Poussin !  I ! — the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  by  Baroccio— -a 
cartoon,  representing  the  death  of  S.  Stephen,  by  Giulio 
Romano ! ! — the  martyrdom  of  two  Saints,  by  Valentino— 
and  S.  Sebastiano  and  other  Saints,  with  the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour  above  them,  by  Titiiui ! ! ! ! 

The  second  room  contains,  our  Saviour  borne  to  the 
sepulchre,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio ! ! ! ! — S-  Gregorio,  by  An- 
drea Sacchi ! ! — Fortune,  by  Guido ! ! — S.  Thomas  thrusting 
his  fingers  into  our  Saviour's  side,  by  Guercino— S.  Helena, 
by  Paolo  Veronese — S.  Romoaldo's  dream,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi ! ! ! ! — ^the  martyrdom  of  S.  Peter,  by  Guido ! !  and 
two  small  pictures  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole. 

The  third  room  contains,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour  and 
four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  by  Pietro  Perugino — ^the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  &c.  by  Benvenuto  Garofalo— the 
coronation  of  the  Madonna,  by  Raphael — the  Magdalene, 
by  Guercino ! ! — the  Madonna  of  Foligno,  by  Raphael ! ! !  !— 
three  Virtues  in  chiaroscuro^  by  Raphael — and  another  small 
painting,  called,  The  mysteries  of  RaphaeL 

Thejburth  room  contains.  Saints  Thomas  and  Girolamo^ 
by  Guido — the  Assumption,  by  Raphael  and  Giulio  Ro- 
mano (the  lower  part  being  by  the  latter,  the  upper  part 
by  the  former) ;  and  the  last  Sacrament  of  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Domenichino  1 ! ! ! 

Thejifih  room  contains,  the  nativity  of  the  Madonna,  by  , 
Albano — ^an  octangular  Picture,  by  Paolo  Veronese — ^the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  £liza:beth  and  S.  John,  by  Guer- 
cino ;  and  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  angels,  by  the 
Florentine  school. 

The  sixth  room  contains,  an  Annunciation,  by  Baroccio 
— S.  Margarita,  by  Parmaginino;  and  S.  Micalina,  by 
Baroccio/ 

Pius  VII,  has  added  to  this  unique  collection  a  beantiful 
ancient  Fresco,  found  in  Titus's  Baths,  and  commonly 
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called.  The  Aldobrandini  marriage :  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  union  of  Thetis  with  Peleus ! ! ! 

TTie  Loggioj  or  open  Gallery,  immediately  above  the 
Appartamento  Borgia,  leads  to  the  Stanzedi  Rqfaellos  and 
is  embelUshed  with  Arabesques,  interspersed  with  scripture- 
histories,  by  that  great  artist  and  his  scholars.  Some  of 
the  finest  of  these  frescos  are,  God  dividing  the  light  from 
the  darkness,  by  Raphael;  Joseph  explaining  his  dreams, 
by  Giulio  Romano ;  Joseph  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites ;  Joseph 
explaining  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh ;  and  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour;  by  Raphael.  The  greater  part  of  the  small  bassi' 
rUievi  in  this  gallery  are  antique,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Colisseum,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
the  Villa  of  Adrian. 

The  Stanze  di  RafaeUo  contain  some  of  the  very  finest 
frescos  existing;  but  the  injuries  these  apartments  have  re- 
ceived from  time,  and  still  more  from  the  smoke  made  in 
them  by  German  soldiers,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  assault, 
A»D.  1528,  has  rendered  the  paintings  with  which  they 
are  adorned  less  striking,  at  first  sight,  than  many  other 
frescos:  indeed,  Cignani,  a  celebrated  artist,  admired  them 
so  little^  on  a  cui*sory  view,  that  Carlo  Maratia,  provoked 
by  his  want  of  penetration,  requested  him  to  copy  one  of 
the  heads  in  the  fire  of  the  Borgo.  Cignani  began ;  rubbed 
out;  began  again;  and  again  rubbed  out;  till,  at  length, 
after  several  fruidess  attempts,  he  threw  away  his  pencil, 
exclaiming;  **  Raphael  is  inimitable  P' 

The  stanze  di  RrfaeUo  are  four  in  number,  namely;  the 
Sola  di  Costantino;  the  Sala  d^Eliodoro;  the  Sola  delta 
Scuola  di  Atene;  and  the  Sola  di  Vlncendio.  The  apart- 
ment leading  to  them  'is  adorned  with  fine  frescos,  repre- 
senting the  Apostles;  and  small  historical  paintings  under 
them,  by  Raphael's  Scholars ;  and  contains  the  Ch^)el  of 
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Nicholas  V,  painted  by  Angelo  di  Fiesole,  the  pupil  of 
Masaccio. 

The  Hall  of  Constantine  was  designed  by  Raphael,  and 
coloured,  after  his  death,  by  his  scholars.     The  first  picture 
on  the  right,  represents  Constantine  addressing  his  troops 
before  the  battle  with  Maxentius,  and  was  coloured  by 
Giulio  Romano.     Raphael  has  represented  the  moment 
when  the  cross  appears  in  the  air,  supported  by  Angels, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  saying  to  Constantine ;  ^^  Conquer 
by  this."     The  dwarf  of  Julius  II,  putting  on  a  helmet, 
forms  an  absurd  episode  in  the  picture.     The  next  painting 
represents  the  battle  of  Constantine,  fought  against  the 
tyrant  Maxentius,  near  the  Ponte  Molle,  A.  D.  312 :  it  was 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Rafaello  del 
CoUe,  and  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio ;  and  is,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  first  picture  in  the  first  class  of  great 
works.     The  most  striking  groups  are;  an  old  soldier 
raising  his  dying  son;  two  soldiers  fighting,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  picture;  and  in  the  opposite  part,  Maxentius  in 
the  Tiber,  vainly  struggling  to  extricate  himself.     The 
third  picture  represents  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  by 
Pope  Silvester;  and  was  coloured  by  Francesco  Penni. 
Raphael  has  chosen,  for  the  scene  of  action,  the  Baptistery, 
built  by  Constantine,  after  he  had  embraced  ChristianiQr, 
and  supposed  to  represent  that  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
The  fourth  picture,  which  was  coloured  by  Rafistello  del 
Colle,  represents  the  donation  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  by  Constantine.     The  composition  is  admired ;  but 
the  figures  of  Constantine  and  the  Pope  are  said  to  want 
majesty.     This  picture  is  fiill  of  episodes;  namely,  soldiars 
driving  the  spectators  back  between  the  columns ;  a  beggar 
imploring  charity ;  and  a  father  and  son  answering  him ;  a 
woman  with  her  back  only  visible,  who  leans  upon  two 
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Other  women,  in  order  to  see  the  ceremony;  and  a  child 
mounted  on  a  dog.  In  the  second  room  is  a  picture,  coloured 
by  Raphael,  which  represents  Heliodorus  (Treasurer  of 
Seleucus,  King  of  Asia),  who  came  to  pillage  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  thrown  down  and  vanquished  by  two  Angels 
and  a  warrior  on  horseback ;  whom  God  sent  to  the  aid  of 
his  High  Priest  Onias;  a  circumstance  recorded  in  the 
second  Book  of  Maccabees.  This  picture  is  extremely 
admired;  especially  the  Angels,  who  are  pursuing  He- 
liodorus with  such  rapidity  tliat  they  seem  to  fly.  The 
Warrior  on  horseback  is  strikmgly  fine:  the  Temple 
appears  swept  of  the  people  in  a  moment;  while,  in  the 
back-ground,  Onias  is  discovered,  at  the  altar,  invoking 
Heaven.  The  episode  of  Julius  II,  coming  into  the  Temple 
on  men's  shoulders,  appears  to  have  been  a  foolish  whim 
of  his ;  with  which  Raphael  was  unfortunately  obliged  to 
comply,  by  way  of  representing  that  Julius,  like  Onias,  de- 
livered the  Church  from  its  oppressors.  The  Pope's  chair- 
bearer,  on  the  left,  is  a  portrait  of  Giulio  Romano.  In 
the  same  room  is  another  picture,  called.  The  miracle  of 
Bolsena:  it  was  coloured  by  Raphael;  and  represents  a 
priest  who  doubted  the  real  presence  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
Eucharist;  till,  being  on  the  point  of  consecrating  the 
wafer,  he  saw  blood  drop  from  it  This  picture  is  much 
admired;  and  was  extremely  difficult  to  compose;  from 
being  painted  round  a  window,  which  cuts  it  nearly  in  half. 
Julius  II,  is  again  brought  forward  in  an  episode;  and 
supposed  to  be  hearing  mass:  but  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  question  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
he  testifies  no  surprise  at  the  miracle;  though  the  people, 
in  general,  express  great  astonishment ;  in  which  the  Swiss 
guards  coldly  participate.  The  heads  of  the  Cardinals, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Priests  saying  mass,  we  deemed  very 
beautifiil;  as  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture.     The  third 
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painting  in  this  room,  celebrated  for  its  composition  and 
groups  of  figures,  represents  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns^ 
advancing  against  Rome,  and  discovering,  in  the  air,  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul  descending  to  arrest  his  progress.     Ra- 
phael  has  chosen  the  moment  when  the  apostles  are  not 
discovered  by  the  army  in  general,  but  by  Attila  alone. 
Pope  S.  Leo  appears  on  a  mule,  followed  by  Cardinals; 
but  Attila  attends  only  to  the  Apostles.     The  figure  which 
represents  S.  Leo  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X ;  and  the  Mace- 
bearer,  on  the  white  horse  before  the  Pope^  is  a  portrait  of 
Raphael's  master,  Pietro  Perugino.     The  two  Sarmatian 
horsemen,  near  Attila,  are  copied  from  Trajan's  column. 
The  fourth  picture  in  this  room  was  coloured  by  Raphael, 
and  represents  S.  Peter  delivered  from  prison  by  an  Angel: 
it  contains  a  double  action,  first  S.  Peter,  in  prison,  waked 
by  the  Angel;  and  secondly  S.  Peter,  going  out  of  prison, 
conducted  by  the  Angel.     The  Apostle's  figure  is  not 
admired;   but  that  of  the  Angel  is  charming;   and  the 
manner  in  which  the  lights  are  managed  is  inimitable.  The 
third  room  contains  a  picture,  coloured  by  Raphael,  which 
represents  the  School  of  Athens ;  and  is,  in  point  of  ex- 
pression, a  wonderful  work;  for  every  Philosopher,  by 
his  posture  and  gestures,  characterizes  his  doctrines  and 
opinions.     The  scene  is  laid  in  a  magnificent  building, 
imitated  from  the  original  designs  which  Bramante  and 
Buonaroti  made  for  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
masters  of  the  school,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  apparently  debating  on  some  philosophical  sub- 
ject :  near  them  is  Socrates,  counting  with  his  fingers,  and 
speaking  to  a  fine  martial  figure,  who  represents  Aldbiades. 
Next  to  Socrates,  and  distinguished  by  a  venerable  beard, 
is  Nicomacus  Hierasenus;  and  below  this  group  is  a  young 
man  in  white,  widi  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said  to  be  the 
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portrait  of  Fraacesco,  Duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  to  Julius  II. 
Next  to  Francesco  stands  Terpander,  the  Greek  musidaiiy 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Pythagoras,  who  is  writing;  and, 
before  whom,  a  youth  holds  a  tablet,  which  contains  the 
harmonic  consonances.  Next  to  Nicomacus  Hierasenus  is 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  near  Aristotle  stands  a  corpulent 
bald-headed  figure,  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bembo.  At  the  feet  of  Alcibiades,  and  clothed  in  the 
oriental  garb^  is  Averroes,  an  Arabian  philosopher;  and 
immediately  bdund  him,  is  the  profile  of  Aspasia.  On  a 
line  with  Pythagoras,  seated  at  a  table,  and  apparently  in 
deep  meditation,  is  Epictetus;  and  beyond  him,  sitting 
^lone,  on  the  second  step,  is  Diogenes,  with  a  cup  by  his 
$ide^  and  a  scroll  in  his  hand.  Raphael  has  pictured  the 
great  architect,  Bramante,  under  the  character  of  Archi* 
medes;  who  is  tracing  an  hexagonal  figure.  The  youth 
who  stands  behind  Archimedes,  in  an  attitude  of  admira- 
tion, is  said  to  rqiresent  Federigo-Gonzaga,  first  Duke  of 
Mantua.  The  philosopher  who  wears  a  crown  and  holds 
a  globe  in  his  hand,  is  2k)roaster ;  at  whose  side  stand  two 
persons,  the  younger  of  whom,  with  a  black  cap,  is  a  por- 
trait of  Raphael,  the  elder,  of  Pietro  Perugino.  Talking 
with  Zoroaster,  and  also  holding  a  globe,  is  a  figure  said  to 
represent  Giovanni,  o2  the  House  of  Antistes.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  school,  and  next  to  the  base  of  a  column, 
is  Empedocles  seated,  and  attending  to  Pythagoras.  The 
old  head,  which  appears  just  above  the  book  placed  on  the 
base  of  the  column,  is  Epicharmus ;  and  the  Child  with 
fine  hair,  just  above  Aspasia,  is  Archytas.  Connoisseurs 
deem  the  compositioQ  of  this  picture  admirable ;  the  colour- 
ing soft  and  good ;  and  the  figures  elegant  and  well  draped: 
and  as  the  episodes  relate  to  the  subject,  they  add  materially 
to  the  interest  excited  by  this  piece.  In  the  same  room  is 
a  painting  the  upper  part  of  which  represents  the  three 
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virtues  which  ought  to  accompany  Justice;  namely,  Pru- 
dence.  Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  The  lower  part  re- 
presents, on  the  left,  Justinian  giving  the  Digests  to  Tre* 
bonian ;  and,  on  the  right,  Gregory  IX,  under  the  figure 
of  Julius  II,  presenting  his  Deeretals'to  an  advocate.  Op- 
posite to  the  school  of  Athens  is  a  painting,  called  Theology, 
which  represents  the  dispute  relative  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment ;  and  was  coloured  by  Raphael.  The  composition  of 
the  lower  part  of  this  picture,  and  especially  the  group  of 
S.  Augustine  dictating  to  a  youth,  is.  extremely  admired; 
but  the  upper  part,  namely,  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Ma- 
donna, and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  is  said  to  be  too  much  in 
the  Gothic  style.  The  heads  of  S.  Gregorio,  S.  Ambrogio^ 
S.  Augustine,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Bonaventura,  and  S.  Jerom^ 
are  deemed  particularly  fine.  Raphael  has  represented  the 
four  fir^t  as  Fathers  of  the  Church,  seated  on  ^ach  side  of 
an  altar,  upon  which  the  Host  is  exposed.  The  place  of 
assembly  represents  the  foundations  of  a  church,  with  part 
of  the  superstructure  begun.  The  fourth  picture  in  this 
room  was  coloured  by  Raphael ;  and  represents  Parnassus. 
Homer  is  pictured  standing  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  an  Impraoisatore^  whom  Apollo  accompanies  on 
the  violin ;  Dante  is  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  Homer^ 
and  Virgil  at  the  left:  the  Muses  surround  Apdlto;  and 
the  lower  regions  of  the  mountain  contain  groups  of  cele- 
brated Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  poets.  Sappho  sits  in  the 
fore-ground,  holding  a  scroll  with  one  hand,  and  a  Ijrre 
with  the  other;  and  apparently  listening  to  Laura,  who 
stands  with  |Petrarca  behind  a  tree.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  next  to  one  of  the  Muses,  whose  back 
is  toward  the  spectator,  stands  TibuUus ;  and  next  to  him 
Boccaccio :  lower  down,  with  a  medallion  round  his  neck, 
is  Ovid;  and  immediately  behind  him,  Sannazaro;  while 
lower  still  stands  Horace,  in  an  attitude  of  admiration, 
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listening  to  Pindar,  who,  like  Sappho,  is  seated.  Raphael 
has  placed  himself  in  the  group  with  Homer  and  Virgil. 
In  the  fourth  room  is  a  painting  which  represents  the  victory 
jgmned  by  Leo  IV,  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia:  it  is  finely 
executed.  In  this  room,  likewise,  is  one  of  Raphael's  most 
celebrated  works,  finished  by  himself,  and  representing  the 
Fire  in  Borgo  S.  Spirito,  near  the  Vatican;  which  happened 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  The  tumult  and  high 
wind,  raised  by  the  fire^  are  wonderfully  expressed;  and 
the  young  man  carrying  his  fiither,  the  figure  sliding  down 
a  wall,  and  the  woman  carrying  water  on  her  head,  are  par- 
ticularly admired.  In  the  foi'e-ground  is  another  woman^ 
quite  firantic,  raising  her  hands  toward  Leo  IV,  who  ap- 
pears in  a  ^ibune;  below  which  is  a*  fine  group  of  people 
invoking  bis  assistance.  The  third  picture  in  this  room 
repre^nts  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  by  Leo  III. 
TTie  composition  is  said  to  be  confused;  but  the  young 
man  in  armour  in  the  foreground  is  much  admired.  The 
fourth  picture  represents  Leo  III,  swearing,  before  Charle- 
magne, upon  the  Gospels,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  party  who  wished  to  depose 
him.  The  composition  of  this  picture  is  much  admired; 
as  are  several  of  the  heads. 

The  surbases  of  these  rooms  are  finely  painted  in  chiaro- 
scuro^ by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  retouched  by  Carlo 
Maratta. 

In  the  same  Loggia^  or  open  Gallery,  which  contains 
ihe  entrance  to  the  Appartamento-Borgia^  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Museo-Chiaramonti  *. 

*  I  never  was  more  gratified  than  by  seeing  the  statues  of 
the  Vatican  Museum  by  torch-light.  We  had  four  torches,  each 
/containing  four  wicks :  these  torches  were  placed  within  a  tin 
reflector  fastened  to  a  long  pole )  and  the  light,  thus  arranged^ 
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This  Museum  is  particularly  well  stored  with  ancient  In- 
scriptions ;  a  great  number  of  which  were  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs. Thejirst  division  likewise  contains  cinerary  Urns,  and 
other  sepulchral  Monuments,  together  with  an  Ornament  for 
the  top  of  a  Well,  or  one  of  the  Receptacles  for  the  ashes  of 
victims.     TTie  second  division  contains,  on  the  right  side,  a 
Sarcophagus  adorned  with  a  recumbent  female  figure,  sar- 
rounded  by  little  Bacchanalians,  and  three  demi-rfigures  in 
aUo^elievo  below — ^the  Statue  of  a  Philosopher  between 
two  Muses — some  good  Busts — ^the  Statue  of  a  young  Man 
draped,  between  two  Statues  of  Females,  one  of  which 
seems  to  be  a  Ceres — a  Muse,  seated — a  little  Diana — a 
small  Bacchus — a  mutilated  Statue,  supposed  to  have  re- 
presented Minerva,  and  esteemed  for  its  drapery — a  Bust 
of  Sallust!  the  head  being  marble,  the  drapery  oriental 
alabaster — a  colossal  Head  of  Rome — a  Bust  of  Julia  Pia 
draped  with  oriental  alabaster — ^a  small  Statue  of  Philip 
the  younger-^a  sitting  Statue  of  Demosthenes — a  small 
Jupiter-Serapis  seated — a  Statue  of  Hercules — Augustus's 
Physician,  in  the  character  of  ^$culapius — Ceres^^Hygeia 
— ^a  Priestess — Lucius  Venis,  with  a  small  statue  of  Victory 
in  his  hand— -a  litde  wild  Boar  in  black  marble — the  god, 
Mithras,  stabbing  the  bull — ^a  demi-colossal  Statue  of  H- 
berius  seated ! !  it  is  well-preserved,  and  was  jfbund  at  Pi- 
was  most  judiciously  thrown  on  all  the  finest  statues,  so  as  to 
display  and  magnify  their  beauties  i  while  the  imperfections  of 
each  were  left  in  shadow.    Laocoon,  thus  viewed,  appeared  fine 
beyond  conception ;  because  his  figure  only  was  exhibited^  with- 
out the  rest  of  the  group. 

When  we  saw  these  statues  by  torch-light^  we  requested  the 
Custode  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Garden  gate  of  the  Museo- 
Pio-Clementino ;  and  then  drove  round  the  back  part  of  S. 
Peter's,  into  the  Vatican-yard,  where  there  are  steps  leading 
into  the  Museum. 
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pemo^  the  ancient  Privemum^  between  Rome  and  Naples  * 
— Gronp  of  Silentifl  and  a  tiger  between  two  Fauns — Bust  of 
Trajan — Ditto  of  Augustus — and,  between  them,  a  fine  in- 
cognito Head — a  colossal  Statue  of  Antinous!  with  Ceres 
on  one  side,  and  Mercury  on  the  other — Statue  of  a 
Priestess  of  Isis  finely  draped— a  demi-colossal  Statue  of 
Fortune^  found  at  Ostia ! — ^a  Statue  of  Minerva — ditto  of 
Silenus — a  Bust  of  Pallas — one  of  the  statues  called  Carya^- 
tides  1 — a  Faun — a  colossal  recumbent  figure  of  Hercules. 
On  the  left  side  of  this  division  are ;  a  Statue  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  and  another  of  Venus  rising  from  the  bath— a 
Statue  of  Venus  standing— a  colossal  Statue  of  Alexander 
— a  Statue  of  Caligula  with  a  globe  in  his  hand — colossal 
Busts  of  Claudius  and  Trajan— a  colossal  Bust  of  Cybele, 
or  Isis,  veiled,  with  a  triple  necklace  1 — a  Discobolus  be- 
tween two  of  the  Fates — a  Statue  of  Commodus  between  a 
female  figure  and  an  Apollo — a  Statue  of  an  Amazon !— ditto 
of  Diana-Lucifera-^a  beautifully  draped  statue  of  a  Female 
between  Venus  and  Bacchus^-a  Faun — a  Mercury! — a 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  standing  on  a  fine  Sarcophagus 
— Diana — a  Faun — a  Statue  <^  Apollo  between  a  Faun 
and  a  small  Statue  of  Paris — a  Sarcophagus  adorned  with 
a  recumbent  figure  of  a  Woman  surrounded  by  Oenii,  who 
are  playing  with  tortoises  and  other  animals. 
At  the  end  of  this  gallery,  and  leading  to  the  Museo- 

*  The  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  that  were  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquake  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion^  and 
which  the  Emperor  assisted  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild,  erected  a 
statue  to  him  in  cousequence :  and  there  were  two  medals  of 
Tiberius,  stamped  on  the  same  occasion,  in  both  of  which  he  is 
represented  sitting,  with  a  patera  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the 
other;  in  short,  precisely  in  the  posture  of  this  statue  found  at 
Pipemo. 
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Pio-Cleinentino,  is  a  Staircase  adorned  with  two  columns  of 
granite  and  some  arabesques,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra. 

Mmeo-Pio-Clementino.  Square  Vestibule.  This  apart* 
ment  contains  arabesques,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra — ^the 
celebrated  Belvedere-Torso,  imagined  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  group  of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  or  of  a  Statue  of  Her- 
cules in  repose,  executed  by  Apollonius^  the  son  of  Nestor 
of  Athens ! ! ! !  ♦ — ^The  Sarcophagus  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio  Barbatus,  with  his  bust,  both  in  peperino — several 
Inscriptions  relative  to  the  Scipio  family  (all  found  in  their 
tomb) — and,  opposite  to  the  sarcophagus,  a  recumbent 
Statue.     ■ 

The  second  Apartment  contains;  a  Vase  of  Greek  marble ! ! 
and  four  Fragments  of  Statues;  that  of  a  Female  seated, 
being  much  admired  on  account  of  the  drapery. 

In  the  Balcony  is  an  ancient  Dial. 

The  third  Apartment  contains ;  a  Statue  of  Meleager ! ! — 
and,  fixed  into  the  wall  on  the  right,  a  Basso^lievo  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer;  and,  on  the  left,  two 
Bassi-^rilieviy  the  one  representing  a  Sear-port,  the  other  an 
ancient  Roman  Galley  with  soldiers  fighting. 

Portico  of  the  Court.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  door 
stands  a  Column  of  granite,  and  another  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  foliage — an  ancient  Bath,  of  black  basalt, 
found  in  Caracalla's  Baths — a  BcLsso^rilieoo  fixed  in  the 
wall,  representing  Fauns  and  Griffons,  under  which  stands 
a  fine  Sarcophagus  adorned  with  lions*  heads,  fauns,  and 
Bacchantes,  and  found  under  the  new  Sacristy  of  S.  Peter's 
— here,  likewise,  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Sixtus  Varius  Mar- 
cellus. 

*  This  Torso  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Campo  di 
Fiori ;  and,  if  so,  it  probably  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
Pompey's  Theatre. 
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First  Cabinet.  Perseus,  by  Canovs — Wrestlers^  by  ditto 
-^and,  in  the  niche  son  the  sides  of  the  arch,  Statues  of 
Mercury  and  PaUas. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the  right,  a  Sarco- 
phagus representing  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  the  island  of 
Naxos — another  representing  Prisoners  imploring  clemency 
fix)m  their  conqueror — in  the  large  niche  a  Statue  of  Sal- 
lostia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  the 
character  of  Venus  accompanied  by  Cupid — a  Sarcophagus 
representing  Achilles  slaying  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons; 
and,  opposite  to  these,  two  beautiful  Half  Columns  of  rare 
marble. 

Second  Cabinets  In  the  centre  is  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Meleager,  once  called  the  Belvedere  Antinous ! ! !  It  was 
fimnd  on  a  spot,  named  Adrianello,  near  the  church  of  S. 
Martino  in  Monte ;.  with  one  of  the  arms  and  the  left  hand 
wanting. — On  the  right,  fixed  in  the  wall,  is  a  Basso-rilievo 
of  Achilles  killing  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons — opposite  to 
this,  another  Bassa-rilieoo^  representing  Isiaic  Ceremonies 
— ^and  in  the  niches  under  the  arch,  Priapus  and  a  young 
Hercules. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico,  On  the  right  is  a  Sarco* 
phagus  representbg  the  Seasons— anodier,  representing 
Nereides  with  the  armour  of  Achilles—opposite  to  these,  a 
magnificent  Bath  of  red  granite — ^and,  fixed  in  the  wall,  ft 
Basso-rilievo  supposed,  according  to  some  opinions,  to  re- 
present one  of  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and, 
according  to  others,  the  gate  of  Eternity.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Hall  of  Animals  is  a  fine  Column  of 
verde  andque,  and  the  Statue  of  a  Shepherd's  Dog! — 
Further  on  are  a  Sarcophagus,  representing  the  battle  of 
the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons — another,  representing 
Genii  and  Bacchanalian  figures — and,  opposite  to  this,  a 
magnificent  Bath  of  red  granite. 
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Third  Cabinet.    Here  is  the  inimitable  group  of  Laocoon^ 
son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba^  and  high-priest  of  Apono-Thym- 
braeus.    Laocoon  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  reception  of 
the  wooden  horse  into  Troy;  in  consequence  of  which  he^ 
end  his  two  sons,  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  ser- 
pents ! ! ! !  This  is  the  group  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  having 
been  placed  in  the  palace  of  Titus;  and  as  being  the  joint 
wcnrk  of  Agesander,  Polidorus  and  Athenodorus  of  Rhodes : 
it  was  found,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  near  the 
Sette  Salle.     The  statue  of  Laocoon  is  universally  deemed  a 
ehef-cTceuvre  of  andquity ;  and  exhibits  the  picture  of  human 
nature  struggling  with  grief,   and  trying  to  oppose  the 
stroke  of  fete,  with  all  the  force  of  intellect.    The  left  side 
of  this  wonderful  statue,  where  the  serpent's  teeth  have 
penetrated,  is  that  part  of  the  body  which  seems  to  euBet 
most,  from  its  proximity  to  the  heart;  and  is  considered  as 
the  finest  production  of  the  Grecian  chisel  now  in  existence. 
Hie  right  arm  was  wanting;  and  Buonaroti  attempted  to 
restore  it  in  marble;  but  not  pleasing  himself  sufficiently  to 
continue  the  work,  it  was  afterward  done  in  plaster  by  Ber^ 
nini.     The  sons  are  said  to  be  too  much  formed  for  children 
of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.     Winckelmann  supposes  this 
group  to  have  been  executed  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  Athenodorus  was  the  scholar  of  Poly* 
eletus,  who  flourished  about  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad. 
This  Cabinet  also  contains  a  Basso-rilievo^  fixed  in  the  wall, 
and  representing  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  aflser  his  victory 
over  the  Indians ;  and  another,  representing  BacO^hanalians. 
In  the  niches,  on  the  sides  of  the  arch,  are  Statues  of  Po- 
lymnia,  and  a  Nymph,  found  near  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the  right  side,  fixed 
into  the  wall,  is  a  Basso^rilievo  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
with  their  respective  attributes — and,  below  this,  a  Sarco- 
phagus representing  Genii  carrying  arms.     Here,  likewise^ 
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is  a  Bath  of  gigantic  magnitude.  Fixed  in  the  wall  is 
another  fine  Basso-rilievo  of  Augustut  sacrificing.  In  the 
large  niche  is  a  Statue  of  Hygeia;  and  fixed  in  the  woU  a 
Basso-^liexx)  rq>resenting  Rome  with  a  victorious  Em- 
peror— ^here,  also,  is  another  gigantic  Bath  of  granite; 
and  a  Sarcophagus  adorned  with  Tritons  and  Nereides* 

JPourtA  Cabinet,  This  room  contains  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  I ! ! !  a  statue  equally  celebrated  with  the  group  of 
Laocoon,  and  found  at  Antium^  toward  the  dose  c^  the 
fifi;eendi  century.  ^  The  foot  on  which  the  figure  stands  was 
broken;  and  the  pieces  are  not  well  put  together:  the  two 
hands  are  finely  restored ;  especially  the  lefl:.  This  statue  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  fi'om  Greece  by  Nero :  it 
is  rather  taller  than  the  common  height  of  man ;  appears 
to  tread  on  air;  and  exhibits  all  the  masculine  beauty, 
grace  and  dignity,  with  which  we  may  suppose  Adam 
to  have  been  udomed  before  the  fall.  Two  Bassi-^lieti 
are  fixed  in  the  walk;  that,  on  the  right,  representing  a 
CSiase;  that  on  the  left  Pasiphae  with  the  bull;  and  in  the 
niches^  under  the  arch,  are  Statues  of  Pallas,  and  Venus 
triumphant. 

Continuation  qftke  Portico.  Here  are  two  Sarcophagi; 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  b  Ganjonede ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  other  Bacchus  between  a  Faun  and  a  Bacchante:  op- 
posite to  these  is  a  magnificent  Bath  of  green  basalt,  found 
in  Caracalla's  Bathsh— close  to  the  door  of  entrance  is  a 
beautiful  Column  of  porphyry;  and  opposite  to  the  door  a 
Ck>lnmn  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  sculpture  in  the 
arabesque  style. 

Hall  qfAnimak.  This  apartment  is  divided  by  a  ves- 
tibule adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  granite.  The 
pavement  near  the  entrance  exhibits  an  ancient  Mosaic  of  a 
Wolf;  and,  further  on,  are  otiier  ancient  Mosaics ;  some 
of  which  were  found  at  Palestrina.     Here  is  an  unique. 
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numerous,  and  most  valuable  collection  of  animals,  sculp- 
tured in  every  kind  of  precious  marble,  and  several  of  them 
beautifully  executed. 

Might  side  of  the  HalL  Some  of  the  most  striking  things 
here  are;  a  Dog  on  the  back  of  a  Stag — three  Greyhounds 
— two  Staghounds — Mithras  stabbing  the  bull ! — an  Ibis — 
a  Bass<hrilievo  representing  the  triumph  of  Bacchus— a 
Table  of  verde  antique — Europa — a  small  Bull — the  Lion 
killed  by  Hercules — Diomede  destroyed  by  Hercules—a 
Centaur  and  a  Love— a  Stag  in  flowered  alabaster — and  a 
Lobster. 

Gallery  of  Stahtes.  The  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
sculpture  on  the  right  side  of  this  apartment  are;  a  Statue 
of  Clodius  Albinus — a  half-length  Figure  of  Love,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  by  a  Grecian  artist!— a  Statue  of 
Paris  with  the  apple  of  discord — Hercules — Minerva  with 
the  olive  branch  in  her  hand — ^a  Statue,  apparently  Etruscan, 
of  a  Woman  seated — Caligula— a  Satyr  and  a  Nymph — 
an  Amazon ! — a  Faun  just  waking  from  sleep ! — Juno ! — ^a 
seated  Figure  bearing  the  name  of  Posidipos  I ! — a  small 
Isis — Heads  of  Augustus,  Julius  Caesar,  Balbinus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Titus,  Ajax,  Caracalla,  Septimius  Severus,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Claudius  Drusus,  Nero,  Socrates,  and  Jupiter 
Serapis ;  the  last  in  Uack  basalt  At  the  bottom  of  the 
apartment  is  a  Statue  of  Jove  seated,  with  the  lightning  in 
his  hand !  I  (the  Basso^elievo  on  the  pedestal  represents 
Silenus  and  a  Faun !) — a  Statue  of  Livia,  and  a  Bust  of 
Antinous.  The  other  side  of  the  apartment  contains  a 
colossal  Bust  of  Minerva— a  Group  representing  Cato  and 
Portia— four  Busts  of  Plato — a  Bust  of  Socrates — a  sitting 
Statue  bearing  the  name  of  Menander !  I — Nero  iti  the  cha- 
racter of  Apollo-^a  Statue  of  Septimius  Severus — a  sitting 
Statue  of  Dido — Neptune  with  his  trident — Narcissus ! — 
Bacchus  as   a   River   God— -the   Emperor    Macrin"- 
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^Elficulapius  and  Hygeia-^Venus — Seneca  in  a  consiilar 
halnt—a  Female  sleeping — a  Danaide  with  a  vase  in  her 
hand!— a  Faun  leaning  against  a  tree — and  a  Statue  of 
Diana ! ! 

Cabinet  of  mosaic  Masks.  The  ceiling  of  this  elegant 
room  was  painted  by  Domenico  di  Angelis ;  and  represents 
the  marriage  of  J}&cchus  and  Ariadne — Paris  giving  the 
apple  to  Venus— Diana  and  Endymion — Venus  and  Adonis 
—and  Paris  and  Minerva*  Here  are  eight  Columns  and 
dght  Pilasters  of  oriental  alabaster — a  beautiful  ancient 
Frieze — a  Basso-rilievo  representing  the  apotheosis  of 
Adrian — ^with  others  allusive  to  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Here,  also,  are  Seats  of  porphyry — a  Basin  and  a  Chair  of 
rosso  antico— a  beautiful  antique  mosaic  Pavement,  found 
in  Adrian's  villas— a  Statue  of  a  Bacchante!! — Ditto  of 
Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath !  !^-Ditto  of  one  of  Diana's 
Nymphs  with  a^oroh  1 ! — a  Faun  in  rosso  antico,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa ! ! ! — Paris  with  the  apple — Minerva — ^Gany- 
mede  with  the  eagle !— and  Adonis,  or  Antinous ! ! ! 

Continuation  of  the  GaUery  of  Statues.  A  Priestess — 
a  fismale  Figure,  marked  7^7  ! ! ! — a  recumbent  demi-oo- 
lossal  Statue  called  Cleopatra;  but  supposed  to  represent 
Ariadne ! ! ! — Mercury,  and  Lucius  Verus ! 

Continuation  of  the  Hall  ^Animals.  Right  side,  going 
out  of  the  Gallery — an  equestrian  Statue  of  Commodus^- 
Hercules— an  Eagle— Goats  with  a  Bacchus — two  Tigers 
— ^two  Lions,  one  of  which  holds  in  his  daws  the  head  of  a 
bull — two  Bassu-rilievi  fixed  in  the  wall,  the  one  represents 
a  cow  suckling  a  calf,  the  other  two  wild  Boars  driven  by  a 
Love — a  Sphinx  of  flowered  alabaster — the  head  of  an  Ass 
— three  small  Horses — ^two  Cows — a  Sow  with  her  Pigs — 
a  wild  Boar — Hercules  killing  Gerion — a  Cow,  in  grey 
marble — a  Statue  of  Meleager — a  Horse — Hercules  and 
Cerberus-— a  Stork  with  a  serpent  in  its  mouth — several 
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Heads  of  horses,  oxen,  and  muies-^a  group  of  a  nuffine 
Monster  and  a  Nymph-*a  Vase — ^two  Goats— the  Head  of 
a  Cow — ^a  Lion  devouriz)g  a  Horse — and  a  Table  of  verde 
antique. 

Hali  of  the  Muses.  This  apartment  is  adorned  with  six- 
tew  Columns  of  Carrara  marble,  whose  Capitals  were  taken 
from  Adrian's  Villa.  On  the  right  is  a  Statue  of  Silenus, 
and  another  cf  Bacchus  in  female  attire.  Here  likewise 
are^  Statues  of  the  Muses,  found  at  Tivoli  in  the  Villa  of 
Cassius — Apollo  in  his  theatrical  habit — a  Hermes  of 
Sophocle&*-ditto  of  Epicurus — Hippocrates — .dSschines — 
Demosthenes — Antisthenes — ^Aspasia!— and  Pericles! — a 
Statue  of  Sappho ! ! — a  Hermes  of  Bias — a  Statue  of  Ly- 
curgus,  or  Lysias — a  Hermes  of  Periander — a  Bust  of  Al- 
cibiades — a  Hermes  of  Socrates — ditto  of  Zenon — ditto  of 
f^pides^— and  ditto  of  Aratus.  The  Pavement  exhibits  a 
Mosaic  (found  at  Lorium)  representing  eomic  and  tragic 
Actors — and  another  Mosaic,  in  the  arabesque  style,  found 
near  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  ceiling  was  painted  by  the 
Cav.  Conca,  and  represents  Apollo  and  Marsyas — ^the  seven 
sages  of  Greece — Homer  singing  to  Minerva — ^Apollo  and 
some  of  the  Muses,  with  Homer,'  Virgil,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso, 
in  the  angles.  Here  likewise  are  Bassi-rilievi  representing 
Pluto  and  Proserpine— -the  combat  of  the  Lapithae  with  the 
Centaurs,  and  the  birth  of  Bacchus. 

The  entrance  to  the  large  circular  hall  contains  on  the 
arch  of  the  door  to  the  right,  a  medallion  of  Juno — in  the 
niche  a  Statue  of  Pallas-r-and,  below,  a  medallion  with  a 
festoon  and  a  Medusa — ^in  the  of^osite  nidie  a  Statue  of 
Mnemosyne — ^and,  bdow,  a  Sasso-riliew  of  three  poets. 

Circular  Hall.  The  Pavement  of  this  apartment  is  an 
ancient  Mosaic  (found  at  Otricoli)  representing  Medusa's 
head  and  the  batde  of  the  Lapithas  with  the  Centaurs,  en- 
circled by  another  ancient  Mosaic,  representing  marine 
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MoDsten,  and  found  in  the  environB  of  Scn>fiino— a  mag- 
nificent porphyry  Badn,  forty-one  feet  in  circumference, 
adorns  the  centre  of  this  apartment,  which  is  seventy  feet  in 
diameter,  and  contains  a  colossal  Bust  of  Jupiter — ditto  of 
Faustina  the  elder ! — ditto  of  Adrian  (formerly  in  his  Mau- 
soleum)— ditto  of  Antinous-i-a  Hermes  representing  the 
Ocean — a  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis — ditto  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius — ditto  of  Flotina— ditto  of  Julia  Pia— ditto  of 
Pertinax !  I — ^two  Hermae  (one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
door)  found  in  Adrian's  Villa,  and  representing  Bac- 
chantes !  colossal  Statues  of  Commodus  in  the  character  of 
Hercules — Augustus  in  a  sacrificial  habit — Ceres,  or  Mel- 
pomene ! !  I — Antoninus  Pius — Nerva !— Juno,  as  queen  of 
heaven!!! — ^the  same  heathen  divinity  as  the  goddess  of 
health,  with  the  dart,  shield,  &c ;  and  a  Group  represoiting 
Bacchus,  a  tiger,  and  a  Satyr.  The  busts  are  placed  on 
columns  of  porphyry,  and  other  rare  marbles. 

Vestibde  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  door  of  this 
apartment  is  magnificently  ornamented  with  two  Egyptian 
Idols  of  red  granite^  under  the  form  of  Caryatides,  takoi 
from  Adrian's  villa,  and  bearing  the  likeness  of  Antinon»-* 
two  vases  of  red  granite,  and  an  antique  Basso-rilievo^  re* 
presenting  a  combat  between  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
The  Pavement  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  Mosaic,  repre- 
senting arabesques,  and  a  head  of  Minerva  found  at  Tus* 
culnm;  and  the  apartment  also  contains  a  half-draped 
Statue  of  Augustus;  and,  fixed  into  the  wall,  a  Basso^lievo 
of  a  Griffon — ^an  Egyptian  Idol  of  nero  antico,  feund  at 
HvoU,  and  placed  upon  a  bracket  omamoited  with  two 
swans — a  Statue  on  a  pedestal  of  Lucius  Verus  when 
young,  found  at  Otricoli— -and  near  the  window  a  large 
sepulchral  Monument  of  porphyry,  in  which  the  remains  oi 
S.  Costanza  were  deposited;  and  which  was  taken  from  the 
church  that  bears  her  name — a  Statue  of  a  Muse  seated, 
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and  holding  a  scroll ;  supposed  to  have  once  adorned  the 
theatre  at  Otricoli — another  Egyptian  Idol  of  nero  aniico 
found  at  Tivoli,  and  placed  on  a  bracket — ^below  this,  a 
Sphinx,  in  red  granite ! — ^a'  Statue  of  Venus  on  a  pedestal 
—and,  fixed  into  the  wall  above,  a  Basso^lievo  representing 
three  of  the  Muses.     Before  the  stairs  two  large  Sphinxes 
of  granite — and,  fixed  into  the  wall  near  the  arch  supported 
by  columns  of  granite,  a  BassO'vilievo  representing  children 
and  lions'  heads  !•— on  the  other  side  a  Basso-rilievo  with 
Bacchanalian  figures-— and,  below  this,  another  Sphinx — in 
the  niche  a  Statue  of  Erato— and,  fixed  to  the  wall,  another 
BasscHrilievo  representing  three  of  the  Muses — another 
Egyptian  Idol  of  nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli — ^and,  below 
it,  a  Sphinx — a  Statue,  placed  on  a  pedestal,  of  a  Muse 
seated;  and  near  this,  another  Statue  of  a  female  veiled- 
above,  fixed  in  the  wall,  a  Figure  of  Victory,  which  once 
adorned  the  Baths  of  S.  Helena — and,  opposite  to  this^ 
another  Figure  of  Victory — ^here^  likewise,  is  the  sepulchral 
Monument  of  S.  Helena,  found  at  Tor  Pignattara-^it  con- 
tained her  remains,  and  is  of  porphyry—- near  it  is  a  Statue 
«indraped,  and  another  in  the  t(^a^  both  found  at  Otricoli — 
on  a  bracket  an  Egyptian  Idol,  found  at  Tivoli — and,  on  a 
pedestal,  a  Statue  found  at  Otricoli  of  a  youth  veOed,  hold- 
ing a  patera.    The  bottom  <^  the  staircase  is  adorned  with 
a  recumbent  Statue  of  the  Tigris  in  white  marble;  and 
another  of  the  Nile,  in  grey  marble.     The  staircase,  which 
is  very  magnificent,  leads  to  a  rotunda  called. 

The  Apartment  (f  the  Car.  In  the  centre  of  this  ro-* 
tunda  is  an  ancient  and  elegantly  sculptured  Car  of  marble^ 
with  two  horses;  the  one  ancient,  the  other  modem.  On 
the  right  of  the  entrance  door  is  a  Statue  of  Perseus ;  and^ 
in  the  niche,  a  Statue  with  a  long  beard,  called  Sarda* 
napalus;  but  more  probably  Bacchus.  The  apartment 
likewise  contains  a  Statue  which  decidedly  represents  Bac- 
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€h^as !  -^  a  Warrior  (with  one  tod  on  fab  helmet)  called 
Alcibiades — a  Statue  veiled,  and  in  the  act  of  sacrificing— » 
ditto  of  Apollo  with  the  Ijrre— a  Discobolus — a  Statue 
called  Ajax,  or  Phodon ! ! — another  Discobolus,  imitated 
from  that  of  Myron — ^an  Auriga  of  the  Circus — a  Grecian 
Philosopher,  holding  a  scroll— an  Apollo  with  the  Lizard 
— and  four  small,  but  beautiful  Sarcophagi. 

Gallery  of  Candelabra^  Sfc.  The  vestibule  of  this  im- 
mense Ciallery,  which  is  divided!into  six  parts,  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

Fir$i  Diuision.  A  Faun  in  green  basalt  I — ^Diana  of 
Ephesus — small  Statues  of  Children — two  sepulchral  Urns 
standing  on  pedestals  beautifully  adorned  with  Basd^ri" 

li€Vii 

Second  Division.  Two  Tripods— two  fine  Vases — small 
Stataes  of  Children — Diana-Ludfiera — Ganymede  and  the 
Eagle — ^and  a  Statue  of  a  Female,  immediately  opposite  I 

J^ird  Division.  A  Sarcophagus  adorned  with  Bassi" 
rilievi  rqiresenting  Diana  killing  the  children  of  Niobe — a 
singular  Candelabrum,  representing  lilies  I — the  Pescatorel 
— ^Diana  and  a  greyhound — small  Statues  of  Children. 

Fourth  Division.  A  female  Figure  draped — a  Youth 
draped— a  Priestess  with  the  patera— Ceres. 

Fifth  Division.  A  Sarcophagus  with  a  Gladiator  on  the 
top— another  with  a  female  Figure^  resembling  Sappho,  on 
the  top. 

Sixth  Division.  Two  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
Candelabra  in  Rome!! — other  Candelabra!— dneraiy 
UmB,&c* 

Seventh  Division.  Cinerary  and  other  Urns  of  rare 
marble — ^four  Candelabra ! 

*  The  Candelabra  of  Mars,  Mercury^  Minerva^  and  Isis,  are 
deemed  the  most  valuable  in  the  Vatican  Museum;  both  with 
respect  to  their  form,  and  the  elegance  of  their  ornaments. 
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Eighth  Division.  Two  Candelabrti,  one  betng  pur- 
ticularly  beautiful !— cinerary  and  other  Urns  of  rare  marble 
"-^wo  handsome  basins. 

Geographical  Gallery.  This  apartment  is  adorned  with 
ancient  Maps  of  the  Papal  territories,  Hennas  of  distin- 
guished Characters;  and,  on  the  ceiling,  beautifiil  Frescos 
by  the  scholars  of  Raphael. 

The  Stanze  di  Rafaello,  and  Vatican  Museum,  are  open 
to  the  Public  every  Sunday  morning,  from  twelve  o'clock 
till  four;  and  every  Thursday  morning,  from  eleven  o'clock 
till  four:  and  the  extent  of  this  Museum,  including  the 
Stanze  di  Rafaello,  is  said  to  be  one  mile  end  a  half. 

Mbreria  Vaiicano,  The  usual  entrance  to  this  mag- 
nificent apartment  is  from  the  Mus^-Chiaramonti :  the 
rooms  are  open  to  the  public  on  the  same  days  and  at  the 
same  hours  with  the  rest  of  the  Vatican  Museum;  but  the 
books  can  only  be  seen  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  £>re- 
nocfn  *. 

The  Vatican  Library  was  commenced,  during  the  fifth 
century,  by  Pope  S.  Hilarius ;  and  the  princely  apartment 
which  now  contains  forty  thousand  manuscripts,  and  a 
choice  collection  of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  erected  by  Sixtus  V,  after  the  designs  of  Domenioo 
Fontana. 

The  Vestibule  contains  some  curious  Chinese  works,  re- 
lative to  anatomy,  geography,  and  ^tronomy;  together 
with  two  curious  Columns,  bearing  ancient  inscriptions. 
The  anii^oom  contains  portraits  of  the  librarians;  and  a 
ceiling  adorned  with  figures  by  Marco  di  Firenze,  and 
landscapes  by  Paul  Brill.  This  room  is  occupied  by  in- 
terpreters of  various  languages. 

*  The  Custode  \yho  shows  the  books^  and  attends  Strangers 
round  the  apartment^  expects  from  two  to  five  pauls^  according 
to  the  size  of  the  party. 
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Tke  great  HaUqf  ike  Labr my  ii  one  hundred  and  ninety* 
eight  feet  long,  by  forty-nine  broad :  its  ceiling  was  painted 
by  ZuccarL  Round  this  hall  are  presses  that  inclose  the 
laanuscripts;  any  of  which,  on  bebg  asked  for,  are  im- 
mediately shown*  Here  are— «  fine  fluted  Colunm  of 
tranqmrent  alabaster — a  Sarcophagus  of  white  marble, 
with  a  winding-sheet  of  Asbestos  nine  Roman  palms  in 
length  and  seven  broads-Grecian  Vases— cinerary  Urns— 
and  two  superb  Tables  of  granite,  supported  by  bronze 
figures  finely  executed  Among  the  rare  Manuscripts  are 
several  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  Bibles — a 
Greek  Bible  of  the  sixth  century  in  capital  letters,  written 
according  to  the  Version  of  the  Septuagint;  and  from 
which  all  the  subsequent  copies  have  been  ^en — a  very 
large  Hebrew  Bible,  presented  to  the  library  by  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino,  and  for  which  the  Venetian  Jews  offered  its 
weight  in  gold  —  a  Greek  manuscript,  containing  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  letters  of  gold :  (this  was  given  to  In- 
nocent VIII,  by  Charlotte^  Queen  of  Cyprus) — ^a  Missal^ 
written  in  1118 — another  adorned  with  Miniatures  by 
Giulio  Qovio,  the  scholar  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  finest 
miniature  painter  of  his  time— a  large  Breviary,  adorned 
with  fine  Miniatures,  and  presented  to  the  library  by  Mat- 
tloas  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary — the  Annals  of  Baronius, 
written  with  his  own  hand  in  twelve  volumes — several 
volumes  of  ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  learned  Onofrio 
Panvinio^  Augustine — a  Martyrolog}^,  curious  on  account  of 
its  antiquity,  and  its  Miniatures— manuscripts  relative  to 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  —  a  manuscript  Pliny,  with  beautiful 
Miniatures  of  animals — a  Virgil  of  the  fifth  century,  written 
in  capital  letters,  and  adorned  with  miniatures  representing 
the  Trojans  and  Latians  in  the  dress  of  their  own  times  * — 

*  These  paintings  are  not  good  5  but  they  have  been  exceir 
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a  Terence  equally  ancient — ^another  terence^  cS  the  ninth 
century,  illuminated  with  ancient  masks— -a  beautiful  Tasaa 
— a  Dante  adorned  with  exquisite  Paintings,  begun  by  the 
Florentine  school,  and  finished  by  GiuUo  Clovio — a  Trea- 
tise on  the  seven  Sacraments,  composed  by  Hrary  VIII,  of 
England— original  Letters  between  that  Prince  and  Anna 
Bullen — several  Papers  written  by  Luther — ^the  Lives  of 
Federico  di  Monte  Feltre,  and  Francesco  Maria  della 
Povera,  Dukes  of  Urbino,  adorned  with  exquisite  Minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio — several  Manuscripts  written  on 
Egyptian  papyrus — and  the  Gospels  of  S.  Li^ke  and  S. 
John,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  and  bound  in  ivory*. 
From  the  upper  part  of  this  Hall  branch  two  Galleries, 
forming,  altc^ther,  a  length  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  is  supported  by  fine  Columns  of 
porphyry;  two  of  which,  with  figures  on  the  top,  were 
taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  Here  are  modem 
Paintings — Presses  filled  with  books— Grecian  Vases — and, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Gallery,  a  Cabinet  '^ocxitaining 
beautiful  Cammei  of  Jupiter,  .dEsculapius,  &c. — Etruscan 
Antiquities  (among  which  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
Child !)— the  finest  Bust  extant  of  Augustus  1 1 — a  Bust  of 
Nero — ditto  of  Septimius  Severus — an  ancient  silver  Salver 
— Human  Hair  found  in  a  sarcophagus — ^ancient  Seals^ 
Rings,  &c. 

The  commencement  of  the  Gallery  on  the  lefty  contains 
Arabesques  on  the  ceiling — Grecian  Vases — Presses  filled 
with  books — ^a  Statue  of  S.  Hippolito^   found  in  the  Ce- 

lently  engraved  by  Santi  Bartoli  \  and  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Calcografia  Camerale. 

*  It  seems  extraordinary  that  there  are  no  ancient  Rituals 
here^  to  show  the  alterations  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
Church-ceremonies  since  the  time  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
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metery  of  6.  Lorenzo — and  a  ^rtatoe  of  Aristides  of  Smyrna. 
The  second  division  contains  a  Ceiling,  by  Pozzi,  which  re- 
presents the  Church  and  Religion  —  ancient  Lamps — In- 
struments of  torture — and  other  Antiques,  relative  to  the 
primitive  Christians  —  a  few  pictures  of  the  Grecian  school 
— and  an  miginal  Portrait  oi  Charlemagne,  in  stucco.  At 
the  end  of  this  Gallery  is  a  Cabinet  superbly  fitted  up  with 
porphyry  and  other  precious  marbles;  hung  round  with 
specimens  of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus ;  and  containing,  on 
the  Ceiling,  the  chef-d^cetwre  of  Mengs;  who  has  adorned 
the  entrance  door  with  a  figure  of  Janus,  indicative  of  the 
presoit  and  the  past  Above  the  doors  are  Moses  and 
S.  Peter,  beautifully  painted,  though  less  worthy  of  admira- 
tion than  the  four  Genii,  and  the  four  Children,  all  of 
which  are  exquisitely  fine ! !  i  In  the  centre  of  this  ceiling 
History  is  represented  recording,  on  the  wings  of  Time^ 
the  works  of  Clement  XIV ;  while  a  Genius  presents  scrolls 
of  papyrus,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  transmitted  to 
Posterity ;  md  Fame  appears  in  the  air,  ready  to  publish 
them.  This  Cabinet  also  oHitains  two  Candelabra,  ^ven 
by  Napoleon  to  the  present  Pope.  Retuiiiing  from  the 
cabinet  of  Mengs,  you  see^  on  the  left,  tiw  rooms;  thejirst 
of  which  contains  Paintings,  on  the  Ceiling,  by  Guido;  to- 
gether *with  some  fine  Grecian  Vases :  the  second  contains 
Grecian  Vases;  together  with  ancient  Inscriptions  fixed 
in  the  wall. 

Chiesa  del  P.  P.  Cappuccini  in  Piazza  Barberini.  This 
Piazza  is  supposed  to  make  part  of  the  ancient  Circus  of 
flora;  where,  according  to  Suetonius,  dephants  danced  on 
ropes.  The  Chiesa  dei  Cappuccini  is  rich  in  paintings. 
The  first  picture  on  the  right  represents  the  Arch- Angel 
Michael;  and  is  deemed  Guido's  chefd^cetwreLm  The 
^ird  picture  is  by  Domenichino,  and  represents  S.  Fran- 
cesco— the  fifth  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  represents  S. 
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Antonio  raising  the  dead.  In  a  Chapel  near  the  high  akar 
]s  another  picture,  by  the  same  master,  representing  S. 
Bonaventura.  The  Chapel  on  the  left,  near  the  high  altar^ 
contains  a  Nativilgr  by  Lanfrancoi  S.  Paul  receiving  his 
sight,  in  the  Chapel  opposite  to  that  which  contains  the 
Arch- Angel,  is  by  Fietro  da  Cortona ! !  and  over  the  door 
of  the  church  is  a  cartoon,  by  Giotto,  from  which  the 
mosaic,  called  The  Navicella,  and  placed  in  the  portico  of 
S.  Peter's,  was  taken ! 

Palazzo^Bcarberinu  A  fine  Basso-rilievo  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs — a  fine  AUo^rilievo  of  a  Lion  on  the  first  landing 
place. 

Fint  Jloor.  The  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of  entrance  was 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  is  deemed  his  master- 
piece ! !  I  The  subjects  are  allusive  to  Urban  VIII.  The 
oentre  exhibits  the  Barberini  arms  carried  to  Heaven  by 
the  Virtues,  in  presence  of  Providence,  who  is  surrounded 
by  Tlme^  Eternity,  and  the  Fates.  On  one  side  is  Minerva 
vanquishing  the  Titans;  on  another  are  Religion  and 
Faith,  with  Voluptuousness  beneath,  on  the  left,  and  Si- 
lenus  on  the  right  On  the  third  side  are  figures  of  Justice 
and  Abundance  in  the  air;  and,  below  them.  Charily  on 
the  right,  and  Hercules  killing  the  Harpies  on  the  left. 
On  the  fourth  side  is  a  figure  which  represents  the  Church, 
liccompanied  by  Prudence^  sending  Peace  to  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus,  chasing  the  Eumenides,  and  ordering 
Vulcan  to  forge  arms  for  the  def^ice  of  Rome.  This  i^wrt- 
ment  is  likewise  adorned  with  a  fine  cartoon,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  and  a  picture  of  Attila  prevented  firom  entering 
Rome  by  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 

The  AparfmerUs  on  the  second  Jloor  contain,  a  Sibyl,  by 
Onerdno! — a  head,  by  Guido! — S.  Andrea  Corsini,  by 
ditto ! — $•  John,  by  Guercino— S.  Mark,  by  Guercino — S. 
Luke,  by  ditto — S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagnoletto— Raphael's 
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Mistress,  by  himself-^the  death  of  Germanicus,  by  Niccolo 
Poussin ! ! — some  beautiful  small  pictures,  by  eminent  masters 
—  two  portnuts,  by  Titian— S.  Peter  healing  the  maimed, 
by  N.  Poussin — and  two  of  the  Apostles  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 

Chiesa  di  &  Maria  delta  Fittoria.  The  front  of  thiis 
edifice  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Soria;  and  the  interior 'part  after  those  of  Carlo  Mademo: 
it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust ;  and  is  deemed, 
in  point  of  architecture,  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  churches 
at  Rome.  The  inside  is  adorned  with  pilasters  of  Sicilian 
jasper,  a  well  painted  ceiling,  a  handsome  marble  pavement, 
good  altar-pieces,  and  fine  sculpture.  The  paintings  in  the 
second  Chapel,  on  the  right,  are  by  Domenichino !  Tlie 
last  Chapel,  in  die  cross-aisle,  contains  a  group,  in  marble, 
of  Joseph  and  an  Angel,  by  Domenico  Guido:  the  opposite 
Chapel,  on  the  left,  contains  a  group  of  S.  Teresa  and  an 
Angel,  by  Bernini.  Here,  likewise,  are  two  sarcophagi 
adorned  with  fine  Busts,  by  Bernini ;  and  an  Alto-rilievoy  in 
bronze,  representing  the  last  supper,  by  the  same  artist 
The  next  Chapel  is  embellished  with  fine  marbles ;  and  con- 
tains an  altar-piece,  by  Guerdno;  with  a  picture,  on  each 
side,  by  Ghiido. 

ForUana  di  Termine.  This  Fountain,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  was  erected  by  Fon- 
tana,  at  the  command  of  Sixtus  V.  In  the  centre  of  the 
edifice  is  a  Statue  of  Moses ;  and  on  each  side  SLBasso-rilievo; 
the  one  representing  Aaron  conducting  the  Israelites  to 
quench  their  thirst;  the  other  Gideon  encouraging  them  to 
pass  the  river  Jordan,  and  directing  his  soldiers  to  lead  the 
way.  This  fountain  is  likewise  ornamented  with  four  Lions, 
two  of  which  are  white  porphyry,  and  two  basalt ;  the  latter 
being  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  highly  estimated. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  a  Monie-Cavallo.  This  beautifiil 
Kttle  Church  was  built  by  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
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temple ;  it  k  adorned  with  fine  marbles ;  and  contains,  in  the 
first  Chapel  on  the  right,  a  picture  of  S«  Francesco  Save- 
rio,  by  Baciccio;  by  whom  likewise  are  the  paintings  en 
each  side.  The  Crucifixion  of  S.  Andrew,  over  the  high 
altar,  is  by  Bourguignone;  and  the  next  Chapel,  dedicated 
to  S.  Stanislas,  is  ornamented  with  a  picture  of  that  Saint, 
by  Carlo  Maratta;  and  a  SarcopUagus  of  lapis  lazuIL  In 
the  conventual  edifice  adjoining  to  this  church  is  a  Chapel, 
once  the  chamber  of  S.  Stanislas,  which  contains  his  Statue, 
by  Le  Gros ! 

Palazzo^Pontifido.  This  princely  edifice  is  situated  on 
the  Quirinal  hill ;  and  supposed  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Constantine.  It  was  begun  by  Paul  III,  continued 
by  Gregory  XIII,  and  finished  by  succeeding  Pontifis.  The 
Courtryard,  or  open  Quadrangle  of  the  palace,  is  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  wide;  three 
parts  being  surrounded  with  porticos.  The  great  staircase^ 
on  the  right,  leads  to  the  public  Chapel,  which  has  been 
recently  fitted  up  with  great  elegance  by  the  present  Popeu 
Contiguous  to  this  chapel  is  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart- 
ments splendidly  furnished  in  the  French  style,  and  enriched 
with  a  choice  collection  of  pictures ;  among  which  are^  in 
thejirst  room^  Saul  and  David,  by  GuercLno !  — S.  Agnes,  by 
Annibale  Caracci — an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Domenichino — a 
sketch  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael !  The  martyr- 
dom of  the  Jesuits,  by  Bassano— the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour,  by  Guido — S.  Catherine^  by  Annibale  Caracas- 
Ditto  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — S.  John,  by  Giulio  Romano — 
the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Rubens — the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Baroccio^^-the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  John,  &c 
by  Palma  Vecchio.  The  small  Chapel,  adjoining  to  this 
room,  is  beautifiilly  painted,  by  Guido;  the  subject  being 
the  life  of  the  Madonna.  The  Annunciation,  over  the  altar, 
is  particularly  fine ! !     The  second  room  contains  pictures  of 
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AnimalB,  by  Petri,  a  liYiDg  artist  7^ /^df  room  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  CeiUng.  The  fourth  with  a  Frieze^  by  Tlior- 
waldsen,  r^resenting  the  triumph  of  Alexander,  and  a  fine 
Ceiling.  TheJ^lh  room  contains  an  elegant  Bed,  and  a 
fine  Frieze,  representing  the  triumph  of  Trajan,  by  FinettL 
In  the  sixth  room  are  copies  of  Raphael's  Arabesques,  and  a 
fine  Frieze :  in  the  seventh  room  a  beautiful  Chimn^-piece^ 
and  a  Ceiling  by  Palagi.  The  ninth  room  contains  a  picture 
of  S.  Peter,  by  Fra  B^rtolommeo ! ! — S.  Paul,  by  the  same 
great  artist! I — S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagnoletto — S.  Cecilia, 
by  Vanni — S.  George,  by  Pordenone — our  Saviour  dis- 
puting with  the  doctors,  by  M.  A.  Caravag^o ! !  —  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Ouercino — the  marriage  of  S.  Ca- 
tharine, by  Battoni — S.  Cecilia,  S.  Agnes,  &c.byCaracioli ; 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Paolo  Veronese. 

These  apartments  cannot  be  seen  without  an  order  fnxn 
a  Cardinal. 

Palazzo-Rospigliosi.  This  edifice  was  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  Constantine's  Baths.  The  suite  of  apartments 
which  are  usually  shown  to  the  public  contain  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures;  among  which  aro  the  following.  First 
room;  our  SaViour  on  the  cross,  by  Guido— the  head  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto^  by  himself!  Second  room.  Flower- 
pieces.  Third  room.  Four  pictures,  by  Romanelli;  namely, 
Europa  and  the  bull ! — Hercules  and  lole —  Samson  and 
Dalila— Tancred  andArminia — Samson  and  Dalila,  by 
Annibale  Caracci— several  landscapes,  by  Paul  Brill — S. 
Girolamo,  by  Albert  Durer !  Fourth  room.  Rinaldo  and 
Armida,  by  Albano ! !  The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
by  Luca  Giordano ! ! — the  conversion  of  S.  Paul,  by  ditto ! ! 
S.  Sebastiano,  by  Valentino.  Fifth  room.  Samson  pulling 
down  the  Temple,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! !  --the  triumph  of 
David,  by  Domenichino ! ! ! — the  twelve  Apostles,  by  Ru- 
heas !  I — the  five  Senses,  by  Carlo  Cigniani ! ! !  Sophonisba, 
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after  having  Bwallowed  poison,  by  Calabrese ! — a  Marriage, 
by  Giorgione — Andromeda,  by  Guido ! — a  Pietdy  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci — the  head  of  Poussin,  by  himself— a  Ceilings 
by  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni,  rq)resenting  the  conflagration 
of  Troy !  and  another,  representing  the  Car  of  Night* ! 

Tke  Garden  of  this  Palace  contains  a  Pavilion,  the  ont- 
«de  of  which  is  adorned  with  four  large  Bassi-^riliem^  found 
in  Trajan's  Forum ;  and  three  small  ones,  found  in  the  Baths 
<^Constantine.  OntheCdlingof  the  principal  room  of  the 
building  is  the  celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido ;  according  to 
mnny  opinions  the  finest  fresco  at  Rome! ! ! !  Over  one  of 
the  doors  are  two  Boys,  by  the  same  artist:  and  here,  also, 
are  Landscapes,  by  Paul  Brill;  and  two  Paintings,  by 
Tempesta,  both  taken  from  Petrarca;  the  one  represents 
the  triumph  of  Fame ;  and  the  other  the  triumph  of  Love. 
This  building  likewise  contains  Paintings  by  Domenicliino, 
in  his  first  style;  and  a  fine  head,  in  basalt,  of  Scipio 
Africanus. 

ViUa^AMobrandiniy  now  called  Filla-MioUis. 

Tke  groundrjhor  contains  a  statue  of  Venus ;  and  another 
Statue,  in  an  opposite  room.  On  the  stairs  is  a  statue  of  a 
Sea-^Nymph,  the  drapery  of  which  is  beautifuL 

The  first  floor  contains  an  immense  number  of  pictures: 
but  the  collection  is  not  very  good.  Here  are,  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Luca  Giordano — Charity,  by  the  Cav.Landi— -our  Saviour, 
as  a  child,  sleeping  on  the  cross,  by  Sasso  Ferrato ! — Pope 
Pamfili,  by  Velasquez— and  a  sketch,  by  Tintoretto. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  order,  from  the  owner,  for 
admittance  into  this  Villa. 

Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  water,  which  supplies  this  beau- 
tiful Fountain,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Agrippa,  for  the 

*  Several  of  these  pictures  have  been  recently  removed  from 
the  palace  to  the  pavilion  in  the  garden. 
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use  of  his  Baths;  and  derives  its  name  of  Aqua  Ftrgine^ 
firom  a  young  female  Peasant,  who  discovered  the  source, 
and  showed  it  to  some  femishing  soldiers.  It  is  deemed  the 
best  water  at  Rome.  The  decorations  of  this  Fountain  were 
designed  by  Niccolo  Salvi,  at  the  command  of  Clement  XII, 
The  Statues  represent  Ocean,  Salubrity,  and  Abundance; 
and  the  Bassi-^rUievi  over  the  two  last,  represent  Agrij^a 
and  the  Peasant-GirL 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Popclo.  This  church,  which  stands 
<Hi  the  site  of  the  sepulchral  Monument  belonging  to  the 
Family  of  Domitian,  contains,  in  the  first  and  third  Ch^)els, 
to  the  right,  paintings  by  Pinturicchio:  the  intermediate 
€3iapel  contains  an  oil-painting,  on  the  wall,  by  Carlo 
Maralta.  The  paintings  in  the  tribuna  are  by  Pihturicchio : 
and  the  Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Assumption,  by  Annibale  Caracci !  The 
Chigi-Chapel  was  decorated  according  to  the  designs  of 
Raphael;  and  contains  a  statue  of  Jonas,  designed  by  him, 
jand  executed  under  his  immediate  orders,  by  Lorenzetto! ! 
The  statue  of  Elias,  also,  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed 
by  Raphael ;  the  other  statues  were  done  by  BerninL  Near 
this  chapel  is  the  singular  Monument  of  the  Princess  Odes- 
calchi  ChigL 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Carlo  al  Corso.  This  Church  was  begun 
according  to  the  designs  of  Onorio  and  Martino  Lunghi, 
and  finished  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  who  erected  the  cupola. 
The  picture  which  adorns  the  high  altar  is  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  represents  the  Apotheosis  of  S.  Carlo  I  The  Tribuna, 
the  angles  of  the  cupola,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  nave,  were 
painted  by  Brandi.  The  Chapel  in  the  cross,  on  the  ri^t, 
was  designed  by  the  Cav.  Paolo  Fosi ;  and  the  picture  in 
mosaic  with  which  it  is  adorned  is  a  copy  of  that  painted  by 
Carlo  Maratta  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dd  Popolo : 
the  statue  of  Judith  is  by  Le  Brun ;  and  that  of  David  by 
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Pietro  Padlli.    The  third  Chapel  aa  the  right  contains  a 
picture  of  S.  Bamaba,  by  Mola  I 

CAiesadiS.Ignazio.  This  magnificent  edifice  was  erected 
by  Cardinal  Ludovico  Lodovisio,  chiefly  after  the  dedgns 
ofDomenichino:  it  is  ornamented  with  fine  antique  columns 
of  marble;  and  contains  two  beautiful  Chapek  mdde  after 
the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Father  Pozzi,  a  Jesuit.  That 
on  the  right  is  adorned  with  a  fine  alto^ilieoo^  by  Le  Gros, 
representing  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  whose  body  is  deposited 
here  in  a  tomb  encrusted  with  lapis  lazuli.  The  other 
Chapel  contains  a  basso^rilievoy  by  Filippo  Valle,  represent- 
ing  the  Annunciation.  Here,  likewise,  is  the  Monument  of 
Gregory  XV,  by  Le  Gros;  and  a  Picture  of  S.  Guiseppe 
dying,  by  Trevisani !  The  Ceiling  of  the  nave  and  tribuna 
are  finely  painted  by  Pozzi;  and  the  former  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  S.  Ignatius ;  from  whose  head  issue  rays,  em- 
blematical of  his  having  enlightened  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world. 

Chiesa  di  S.  S.  Apostolu  This  noble  structure  was  erected 
by  Constantine;  and  afterward  rebuilt  by  Fontana.  The 
Portico  of  the  old  edifice  is  still  entire ;  and  contains  an 
antique  beLSSO-rilievo  of  an  Eagle  at  one  aid;  and,  at  the 
other,  a  basso^rilieoo  of  Friendship  deploring  the  death  of 
Volpato,  by  Canova.  The  church  is  divided  into  three 
aisles  by  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Ceiling  of 
the  nave  was  painted  by  Baciccio ;  and  represents  the  triumph 
of  &  Francesco.  The  Ceiling  of  the  tribuna  was  painted  by 
Odazzi,  and  represents  the  fall  of  the  Angels! !  The  high 
altar-piece  is  by  Domenichino  Muratori.  The  first  Chapel, 
on  the  right,  near  the  great  door,  and  the  Chapel  in  the 
cross,  on  the  right,  are  particularly  rich  in  marbles:  and, 
adjoinbg  to  the  latter,  is  another  Chapel,  wliich  contains 
eight  beautiful  antique  fluted  Columns  of  white  marble.  The 
second  Chapel  on  the  left  near  the  great  door,  is  adorned 
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with  particularly  fine  columns  of  verde  antique  and  other 
marbles :  and  over  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  the  Monument 
of  Clemoit  XI V9  by  Canova;  who  has  placed  the  statue  of 
the  Pope  between  two  female  figures,  namely.  Temperance 
and  Medmessli 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  di  Laretto.  This  little  Church,  which 
is  deemed  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  was  built  by  Sangallo ; 
and  has  a  double  cupola,  like  S.  Peter^s :  it  contains  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  S.  Susanna,  by  Flamingo. 

Chiesa  di  GesL  This  magnificent  edifice  was  erected  by 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  after  the  plan  of  Vignola; 
and  finished  by  Giacomodella  Porta.  The  Frescos  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  tribuna,  and  cupola,  are  by  Bacicdo; 
who  has  represented  S.  Francesco  Saverio  ascending  to 
Heaven ! !  The  angles  of  the  cupola  are  particularly  beau- 
tifiil.  The  Chapel  in.  the  cross,  on  the  right,  was  made  afl^r 
the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  and  contains  a  picture  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  rq>resenting  the  death  of  S.  Francesco  Sar 
verio*  The  high  altar  is  decorated  with  fine  columns  of  giallo 
antico,  and  a  picture  of  the  Circumcision  by  Muzianol  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Ignatius,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Father 
Pozzi,  is  peculiarly  magnificent;  the  columns  which  adorn 
the  altar  bdng  lapis  lazuli  fluted  with  bronze  gilt;  and  the 
globe  held  by  the  Deity  the  largest  piece  of  lapis  lazuli  ever 
seen.  Above  the  altar,  in  a  niche  encrusted  with  lapis  lazuli, 
is  a  demi-oolossal  Statue  of  S«  Ignatius  accompanied  by  three 
Angels,  and  done  after  the  designs  of  Le  Gros*  The  re- 
mains of  the  Saint  repose  under  the  altar,  in  a  tomb  of 
bronze  gUt,  adorned  with  bassirrilieci  and  precious  stones: 
and  on  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  celebrated  group  of  Religion 
vanquishing  Heresy,  by  Le  Gros !  and  on  the  other  side  a 
group,  by  Teudone,  which  represents  idolatrous  nations 
embracing  Christianity.  The  Ceiling  was  painted  by  Ba- 
cicdo. This  church  contains  one  of  the  best  organs  at 
Rome. 
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Chiem  di  S.  Andrea  deUa  VaUe.  This  noble  edifice  standsy 
according  to  some  opinions,  on  the  site  of  the  Cvria  of 
Pompey,  where  Caesar  was  assassinated:  its  Cupola,  by 
Lanfranco,  is  deemed  a  master-piece!  I  the  four  Evangelists 
in  the  angles  are  by  Domenichino ;  and  the  S.  John  is  called 
his  chefd^ceuvre  in  this  description  of  painting.  The  C^Iing 
of  the  tribuna  was  done  by  the  same  great  artbt,  and  repre* 
sents  the  life  of  S.  Andrew :  the  three  large  frescos  on  the 
walls  of  the  tribuna  are  by  Calabrese,  and  represent  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew.  The  Strozzi-Chapd  was  de- 
signed by  Buonaroti;  and  the  Barberini-Chapel  is  rich  in 
marbles  and  sculpture  and  in  paintings,  by  PassignanL 

Chiesa  delta  Trinita  d£  Pelegrini.  This  Church  contains 
a  High  Altar-Pieoe  by  Guido,  representing  the  Trinity. 
Our  Saviour  is  on  the  cross  accompanied  by  two  kneeling 
Angels;  his  figure  and  countenance  are  particularly  fine: 
over  the  cross  hovers  a  dove;  and  higher  up,  is  God  the 
Father  I  i  1  The  representation  of  the  Deity  in  the  lantfaom 
is  likewise  by  Guido. 

Chiesa  di  &  Carlo  a  Catenari.  This  is  a  noble  edifice 
adorned  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cupolas  in  Rome. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  tribuna  was  painted  by  Lanfi'anco;  and 
the  cardinal  Virtues,  in  the  angles  of  the  cupola,  by  Dome- 
nichino :  they  are  strikingly  fine;  particularly  the  figure  of 
Fortitude! !  I  The  Annunciation  in  the  first  Chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance-door,  is  by  Lanfranco ;  and  the  death 
of  S.  Anna,  in  one  of  the  Chapds  of  the  cross,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi ! !  I  The  high  altar  \b  decorated  with  four  columns  of 
porphyry,  and  a  picture  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  Ceiling 
of  the  Sacristy  was  painted  by  Lanfranco^  and  represents 
the  Assumption ;  and  an  adjoining  room  contains  a  portrait 
ofS.  Carlo,  by  Guido!* 

*  The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a  Catenari  contains  a  Montnnent 
to  the  memory  of  Lorenzo  Sperandi;  with  an  epitaph,  which 
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Ciiesa  di  S,  Giaoanni  d^  Fiorentinu  This  fine  Cburch, 
erected  according  to  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
cootains  a  Picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saints  Cosimo 
and  Damiano,'bj  Salvator  Rosa  I  a  Chapel  painted  by 
Lanfranco!  a  Picture  of  S.  Girolamo  by  Cigoli;  and  the 
Monument  of  one  of  the  Corsini-family,  by  Algardi. 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Maria  in  ValliceUoy  commonly  called  Chiesa 
Nuova*  This  q>lendid  Church  tvas  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  after  the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi  and  Pietro  da 
Cortona ;  the  latter  of  whom  painted  the  Ceiling  of  the 
Nave,  the  Cupola,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Tribuna ; 
which  last  represents  the  Assumption.  The  Altar-Piece 
of  the  first  Chapel  on  the  right  was  done  by  Scipio  Gaetano 
—the  dead  Christ,  in  the  next  Chapel,  is  a  copy  firom 
M.  A.  Caravaggio's  celebrated  picture  in  the  AppartO' 
mento  Borgia.  The  high  altar  is  adorned  with  four  fine 
columns  of  Porta-Santa,  and  a  superb  Ciborio.  The  Tribuna 
contains  Paintings,  by  Guido;  but  they  are  considerably 
damaged.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  (under  one  of 
the  organs)  contains  his  ashes,  and  his  portrait  in  mosaic, 
copied  fit>m  the  original  of  Guido :  the  Chapel  under  the 
other  organ  contains  a  picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
next  Chapel  to  that  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  contains  a  picture, 
by  Baroccio,  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
Temple !  The  following  Altar-Piece  is  by  the  same  artist, 
and  represents  the  Visitation:  and  the  Paintings  in  the 
last  Chapel  are  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The  Sacristy  is 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi !  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  contemplating  the  crown  of  thorns, 

records^  that  he  was  famous  for  terminating  amicably  the  differ- 
ences which  occurred  amongst  his  friends  and  relations — an 
uncommon  panegyric j  though  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps, 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  man. 
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by  Trevisani ;  and  a  Ceiling  finely  painted  by*Pietro  da 
Cortonal!  The  apartments  above-stairs  contain  a  Cdling 
which  represents  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona; 
the  portrait  of  the  Saint  fix>m  which  the  mosaic  in  the 
church  was  taken,  and  a  head  of  our  Saidour,  by  Pietro 
Perugino ! 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  delta  Pace.  This  Church  contains, 
on  the  right  of  the  great  door,  Raphael's  celebrated  Sibyls, 
supposed  to  be  predicting  the  birth  of  our  Saviour !  1 !  * 
This  valuable  fresco  was  almost  obliterated,  and  would 
soon  have  been  totally  extinct,  had  not  an  able  living  artist, 
within  the  two  last  years,  restored  it:  and  so  well  has  he 
executed  this  difficult  task  that  every  lover  of  the  art  of 
painting  would  wish  to  see  him  employed  in  restoring  those 
frescos  of  the  Stanze  di  JRqffaeHo  which  are  hastening 
rapidly  to  decay.  Above  the  sibyls  are  four  Prophets, 
likewise  by  Raphael.    The  Frescos  on  the  left  of  the  great 

*  If  the  Etrurians  were,  as  some  authors  suppose,  originally 
Cananeans,  probably  they  might  bring  the  old  Testament  into 
Italy :— -and  as  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  from  the  Etrurians,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  might  be  derived  from  the  Bible.  Libyca 
prophesied ;  **  That  the  day  would  come  when  all  men  would 
see  the  King  of  all  living  things."  Cumsea,  a  Babylonian, 
prophesied  5  '*  That  God  would  be  bom  of  a  Virgin^  and 
converse  among  sinners."  Ddphica  prophesied ;  ^'  That  a 
Prophet  would  be  bom  of  a  Virgin."  Erythrsea^  a  Babylonian, 
foretold  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  religion>  in  verses  recorded 
by  Eusebius ;  the  first  letters  of  which,  being  put  together, 
make  the  words,  **  Jesus  Christy  Son  of  God,  Saijiour ;"  and 
Persica  foretold.  That  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  would  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  word,  Sibylla,  is  oriental,  and  signifies  a  Gleaner  of  ears 
of  corn. 
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door  are  attributed  to  Timoteo  d'Urbino«  The  second 
Chapel,  on  the  right,  is  embellished  with  good  sculpture; 
and  this  church  also  contains  a  picture  of  the  Visitation,  by 
Carlo  Maratta. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Agostino.  Here  is  a  celebrated  Fresco  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  by  Raphael,  placed  to  the  left  of  the  great 
door,  and  on  the  third  pilaster  of  the  nave ! ! ! 

Palazzo-Luciano.  This  palace,  which  belongs  to  Prince 
Luciano  Bonaparte,  contains  a  small  but  choice  collection  of 
sculpture  and  paintings ;  among  the  most  striking  of  which 
are — a  hasso-rilievo  of  Amalthea  suckling  Jupiter,  executed 
by  a  celebrated  Grecian  artist ! ! !  —  Ganymede  and  the 
Eagle,  by  Buonaroti ! — a  sepulchral  Vase,  by  Donatello — 
another  Vase,  of  the  same  description,  found  at  Tusculum 
— a  picture  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Guido ! — ditto,  of  Vanity  and 
Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! !  I^litto,  by  Annibale 
Caracci,  of  our  Saviour  saying,  that  the  children's  meat 
should  not  be  given  to  the  dogs! !!— ditto,  by  Ludovico 
Caracci,  of  our  Saviour  giving  sight  to  the  Blind ! !  --ditto, 
by  Agostino  Caracci,  of  our  Saviour  raising  the  Dead  I — 
ditto,  of  our  Saviour  before  Pilate,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Notti ! ! !  —  ditto  of  the  Madonna  del  Candelabriy  by 
Raphael ! ! ! — a  portrait,  by  the  same  artist — and  another, 
by  Vandyck — a  picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the 
two  Marys  standing  near,  by  Buonaroti ! ! — ditto  of  the 
murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  Niccolo  Poussin ! !— and  ditto 
of  S.  John  and  other  Saints,  by  Domenichino— an  antique 
top  of  a  Well,  beautifully  adorned  with  bassi^liem! — a 
bronze  Statue,  found  at  Tusculum  ^-  and  the  statue  of  a 
Lady  belonging  to  the  Family  of  Germanicua,  likewise 
found  at  Tusculum,  and  beautifully  draped  *. 

*  The  Palazzo-Luciano  contains  several  fine  pictures,  which 
I  have  not  mentioned,  because  I  was  unable  to  see  them. 

A  A 
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Palazzo^Borghese,    This  is  one  of  the  most  sploidM 
edifices  at  Rome;  and  particularly  rich  in  Pictures.     The 
Quadrangle  contains  statues  of  Giulia  Faustina,  an  Amazon, 
&C.     The  paintings  usually  shown  to  Strangers  are  in  the 
apartments  cm  the  ground  Jloor }  thejirst  room  of  which  con- 
tains; our  Saviour  taken  into  custody,  by  Vanderweck — 
S.  Catherine,  and  other  figures^  by  Parmigianino— a  fin« 
painting  by  Bassano—S»  Peter,  by  Spagnoletto— our  Saviour, 
by  Valentino — a  sketch  of  the  school  of  Raphael,  by  Gior- 
gione !  S.  Francesco,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — a  Holy  Fa- 
niUy?  by  Titian — S.  Domenico,  by  Andrea  Sacchi— a  Holy 
Family,  by  Benvenuto  Garofalo ! — and  the  same  subject,  by 
Sasso-Ferrato.  The  second  room  contains;  a  dead  Christ,  by 
Federico  Zuccari  !^  —  a  head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Agostino 
Caracci !  —  a  head  of  the  Magdalene,  by  ditto  !  —  our  Sa- 
viour, dead,  by  Garofalo! — Diana  shooting,  by  Domeni- 
chino ! !  — a  Holy  Family,  by  Carlo  Dolci  —  our  Saviour 
bearing  his  cross,  by  Muziana  —  our  Saviour  on  the  cross 
with  the  two  Marys  standing  near,  by  Giulio  Romano— a 
head  of  S.  Antonio,  by  Agostino  Caracci  —  a  head  of  S. 
Francesco,  by  the  same  artist ! — ^a  Landscape,  by  the  Ca- 
racci school — the  head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Benvenuti  Garo- 
falo— and  our  Saviour,  the  Apostles,  &c.  by  Titian ! — This 
room  likewise  contains  a  Sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  found 
in  Adrian's  Mausoleum.     Third  room.   A  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Benvienuti-  Garo&lo — ^the  same  subject,  by  Gio- 
vanni BeUino — the  head  of  an  old  Man,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano— ditto  of  Raphael,  by  himself! — ditto  of  Petrarca,  by 
Holl)ens !— two  Paintings,  by  Gentilisca — a  story  from 
Ariosto,  by  Lanfranco ! — a  Holy  Family,  by  Titian— Por- 
denone  and  his  Family,  by  himself!  —  the  last  Supper,  by 
Titian — S.  Antonio  preaching  to  the  Fishes,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese— the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Francesco 
Frangi — S.  John  Baptist  in  the  desert,  by  Paolo  Veronese — 
and  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci.    Fourth  room.  S. 
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Cecilidy  by  Dometiichlno ! ! ! — S.  John^  by  Giulio  Romano 
^— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Rusdchino — ^the Descent  from  theCross, 
by  Raphael!! — a  Mother  in  bed,   surrounded  with  her 
Children,  by  Titian ! — ^the  Flagellation,  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo — ^a  grou^)  of  Figures  eating,  by  Flamingo.    Fifth 
Boom.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Titian!  —  a 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  a  Holy  Family,  by 
the  School  of  Ri^hael— four  oval  Pictures,  by  Albano ! !  1 
— ^the  battle  of  Constantine,  by  the  Cav*  d'Arpino— two 
Landscapes  of  the  Caracci  school — and  the  Madonna  and 
oar  Saviour,    by  Hetro   Perugino.    Sixth  room.    Leda, 
attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci — Venus,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese— the  three  Graces,  by  Giulio  Romano — Venus,  by 
Titian— ditto  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— ditto  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano— Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Dossi — and  Venus,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci.    Seventh  room.  A  Holy  Family,  by  Gior- 
gione— ancient  Mosaics — a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Marcello  Venuschi — Orpheus,  by  Paul  Brill,  and  a  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  by  Flamingo.    Eighth  room.  The  prodigal 
Son,  by  Titian — sacred  and  profane  Love,  by  the  same 
great  artist ! ! — Portrait  of  Caesar  Borgia,  by  Raphael !  I — 
a  portrait  by  Pordenoner-a  Cardinal,  by  Raphael  I     Ninth 
room.   The  Graces,  by  Tidan ! !  1— the  prodigal  Son,  by 
Ouerdno! — our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  by  Vandyck!— a 
Boy  with  flowers,  by  Annibale  Caracci — a  Holy  Family, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Marriage  of  Cana,  with  two 
small  pictures  on  the  sides,  by  Garofalo— the  Adoration  of 
die  Magi,  by  Bassano ! !— a  sketch  of  Samson,  by  Titian — 
ttid  a  Portrait,  by  Bronzino.     Tenth  room.   A  Holy  Fa- 
™3yj  by  Venuschi— the  same  subject,  by  Scipio  Gaetano ! 
—the  same,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto !— the  same^  by  Giovanni 
Bellino  —  and  the  same,  by  Benvenuti  Garofido— Lot  and 
his  Daughters,  by  Ghemrdo  delle  Notti — the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  portrait,  by 

aa2 
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Titian  — the  Ascension,  by  Federico  Zuccari  —  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Francesco  Frangi — a  small  head 
of  our  Saviour,  and  another  of  the  Madonna,  by  Carlo 
Dolci. 

Palaxzo^Sciarra.  The  second  story  of  this  edifice  con- 
tains a  small,  but  choice  collection  of  Pictures ;  the  greater 
part  of  ivhich  once  adorned  the  Palazzo-Barberini.  Tirsi 
room.  Our  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  by  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino— S.  Barbara,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona — Noli  me  tangere^ 
by  Garofalo ! — the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino— a  copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  attributed  to  Carlo 
Neapolitano^S.  Sebastiano,  by  Pietro  Perugino !— our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Garofalo ! — S.  Fran- 
cesca  and  an  Angel,  by  Carlo  Venetiano — Abraham's  sacri- 
fice, by  Gherardo  delle  Notti —  Raphael's  favourite  Lady, 
by  Giulio  Romano— a  small  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Titian — ditto  of  a  Holy  Family,  by  Bassano 
— ditto  of  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Bassano— « large 
antique  Painting,  subject  unknown.  Second  room*  A  small 
Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill  —  two  Landscapes,  by  Claude 
Lorrain  ! — two  ditto  by  Fiamingo — two  of  a  larger  size^  by 
Both  !-^Cupid,  by  the  Cav.  Landi — two  small  Landscapes, 
by  Breugel ! — and,  between  them,  a  little  Claude— a  Land- 
scape, by  Niccolo  Poussin.  Third  room.  The  Holy  Fa- 
™^yi  by  Francesco  Trangi^- Noah  intoxicated,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi— ^ur  Saviour  bound  to  the  column,  by  Leonella  Spada 
— Cleopatra,.byLanfranco ! — theDescentfiromthe  Cross,  by 
Baroccio— our  Saviour  between  Angels,  by  Fiamingo^- 
Samson,  supposed  to  have  been  painted  either  by  Caroselli, 
or  Guerdno ! !  —  Moses,  by  Guido ! ! — a  Holy  Family,  by 
Albano!! — and  our  Saviour,  the  Madonna,  and  other 
Saints,  by  Albert  Durer.  Fourth  room.  Vanity  dnd  Mo- 
desty, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! ! !  —  Gamblers  cheating  a 
Youth,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio ! !  !-^Matrimony,  by  Ago^ino 
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Gamcdi — the  Magdalene,  by  Guido  t— rS.  James,  by  Ouer- 
ono— the  death  of  the  Virgui,  by  Albert  Durer — ^the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  by  Garofalo !  —  Titian  and  his  &inily, 
by  himself !  — The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Titian"! — ^the  mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Erasmus,  by  Niccolo  Poussin !«— the  Magda- 
lene with  radishes,  by  Guido ! ! — S.  Girolamo,  by  Guercino ! 
— S.  Mark,  by  the  same  artist !  —  S.  John,  by  ditto !  —  two 
men  contemplating  a  human  scull,  by  Schidone — the  portrait 
of  a  Youth,  by  Raphael !  — the  head  of  S.  John  after  deca- 
pitation, by  Giorgione — the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S. 
John,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo;  together  with  small  pictures 
by  Breugel,  Albano,  and  Giotto. 

Palazzo-Doria,  This  magnificent  palace  contains  a 
numerous  and  fine  collection  of  Pictures.  The  Ceiling  of 
tkej£rst  room^  shown  to  strangers,  is  adorned  with  a  painting, 
by  Pietvo  da  Cortona,  of  Noah's  sacrifice;  and  Landscapes 
on  the  walls,  by  Gasparo  Poussin.  Second  room.  Land- 
scapes, by  Poussin ;  and  a  Turk  on  horseback,  by  Castig- 
lione!  Third  room.  The  marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by 
Scipio  Gaetano — a  landscape,  representing  the  repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Both — our  Saviour  bearing  his  cross,  by  Andrea 
Mantegna — a  large  Landscape,  by  Poussin — ^the  Conversion 
of  S.  Paul,  by  Taddeo  Zuccari  —  a  large  landscape,  with 
figures  of  Nymphs  and  Loves,  by  Albano— the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by  Giovanni  Bellino;  and  Ani- 
mals Altering  the  Ark,  by  Bassano.  Fourth  room.  A  picture 
of  Endymion,  attributed  by  some  persons  to  Rubens,  and, 
by  others,  to  Guercino— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Paolo  Veronese ! — a  portrait  of  Macchiavello,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto ! — Portraits  of  Bartoli  and  Baldo,  in  the  same 
picture,  by  Raphael!! — a  Head,  by  Titian — Cain  slaying 
Abel,  by  Salvator  Rosa ! !  —  the  portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Rubens— a  Pieta,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! — ^the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Vasari;  and  a  small  Picture,  attributed  to 
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Oiiilio  Romano.  Fifth  room.  S.  Louis,  King  of  France, 
giving  alms,  by  Andrea  Mantegna ;  and  the  Rape  of  Pro* 
serpine,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Sixth  room.  S.  Girolamo,.  by 
Spagnoletto — Time  plucking  Cupid's  wings,  by  Albano! — 
Bathsheba,  by  Bronca — a  Presepe,  by  Bassano — ^a  fat  Cook 
surrounded  with  eatables,  attributed  to  M.  A.  Caravaggio— * 
and  Roman  Charity,  by  Valentino.  Gallery ;J£rst  division; 
left  side.  A  picture  of  our  Saviour  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  by  Dossi — the  Visitation,  by  Benvenuto  Garofalo! 
— two  small  oval  Landscape  by  Domenichino  ! — The 
blessed  Virgin  in  contemplation,  by  Sasso-Ferratto !— the 
Magdalene,  by  Titian— the  Confessor  of  Rubens,  by  the 
latter!— a  large  landscape,  called  II  Molino,  by  Claude 
Lorrain!!! — six  Lunettes,  by  Annibale  Caracci;  namely; 
the  flight  into  Egypt! — the  Visitation  ! — the  Assumption ! 
— our  Saviour  borne  to  the  Sepulchre! — the  Nativity!— 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi! — S.  John  Baptist,  by 
Valentino — a  Head,  by  Guido— ditto,  by  Baroccio— S. 
Francesco,  by  Domenichino !— Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by 
Gherardo  ^elle  Notti ! — S.  Rocco  with  his  dog,  attributed 
to  M.  A.  Caravaggio,  and  likewise  to  Schidone — A  land«i- 
scape,  by  Claude!!!  (immediately  above  Domenichino's 
lunette  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi;)  it  represents  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Delphic  Apollo — a  Sketch,  hy  Correggio^  of 
Virtue,  and  other  figures — a  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  The  second  division  of  the  Gallery  contms  no  pic«» 
tures.  Third  division.  The  Magdalene^  by  Murillo! — a 
landscape^  by  Claude,  called  H  Riposo  in  Egitto ! ! ! — the 
Madonna  adoring  our  Saviour  while  asleep,  by  Guido ! — 
the  prodigal  Son,  by  Guercino ! ! ! — a  small  Landscape^  by 
Annibale  Caracci,  between  two  smaller  Landscapes,  by 
Claude— a  large  Landscape,  by  ditto]^ —  Pope  Pamfili,  by 
Velasquez! — ^Judith  and  Holofemes,  by  Guido— a  large 
landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  called  his  BelisarioHU-^^r 
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Agnes,  by  Guercino — a  Satyr  and  a  Yovth,  by  Agogdno 
Caracd — another  Claude ! — a  Holy  Family^  by  Sasso-Fer- 
ratto — ^a  Landscape,  by  Both — four  Misers,  by  Albert 
Durer!!! — ^a  Shepherd  with  Pan's  pipe,  by  Rembrandt 
Fourth  division  of  the  Gallery.  Pomona  and  other  ^ures, 
by  Paolo  Veronese — tlie  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  &c.  by 
Garo&lo — several  Pictures  by  Breugel — Animals  going  into 
the  ark,  by  Bassano — Susannah,  by  Annibale  Caracci— a 
Landscape,  by  Domenichino ! ! — Samson,  by  Guercino— 
an  Angd  visiting  S.  Peter  in  prison,  by  Lanfranco-— Abra- 
ham's offering  of  his  son,  by  Titian ! ! — a  Boy  with  sheep, 
by  M.  A.  Caravaggio— a  small  picture  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  by  Buonaroti! — the  MaddaUna  sedente,  by  M. 
A«  Caravaggio-^Queen  Giovannaof  Aragon,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci — a  Sibyl,  by  Guercino ! — Simon  Magus,  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  by  Tiarino — a  Village-feast,  by  Teniers ! — 
a  copy  of  the  Aldobrandini  marriage,  by  Niccolo  Poussin ! 
— a  Woman  catching  fleas,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti— the 
Nadvity,  by  Sasso-Ferratto— Calvin,  Luther  and  Catherine^ 
by  Titian  1 — and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Padova- 
nino. 

Palazzo-Bracciano.  This  spacious  edifice  was  erected 
by  the  Chigi  family,  after  the  designs  of  Carlo  Mademo 
and  Bernini;  and  has  recently  been  fitted  up  with  great 
magnificence,  by  its  present  Possessor,  the  Duke  di  Brac- 
ciano.  The  Quadrangle  and  Staircase  <x>ntain  some  antique 
and  some  modern  sculpture.  The  Caling  of  the  Galtery 
on  the  right,  upstfflrs,  was  painted  by  Domenico  del  Frati, 
and  the  Cav.  Landi :  the  oval  near  tibe  statue  of  Hercules 
is  by  the  latter.  The  pavement  is  mosaic,  and  beautifully 
copied  from  that  which  adorns  the  circular  hall  of  the 
Vatican*  Here  are  several  jneces  of  modem  sculpture; 
and  at  the  end  of  die  Gallery  four  antique  Statues ;  together 
vlth  the  Hercules  of  Canova,  represented  in  the  act  of 
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throwing  lichas  into  the  sea  1 1     The  first  room  on  this  side 
of  the  palace  contains  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Cammucini; 
which  rq)resents  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche !  the  pave- 
ment is  a  beautiful  copy  from  antique  mosaics.     The  second 
room  contains  the  statue  of  a  Philosopher  seated !  —  ditto  qf 
an  Infant  Hercules ! — and  ditto  of  two  Children !     The 
second  division  of  the  Gallery  is  adorned  with  a  Ceiling  by 
Pozzi,  and  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by 
Rubens.     The  third  division  of  the  Gallery\edAs  to  a  room 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  copied  from  that 
which  represents  the  arrival  of  Helen  and  Menelaus  in 
Egypt,  and  which  was  found  in  .the  Temple  of  Fortune  at 
Palestrina.  The  next  room  is  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment; and  the  third  room  with  a  statue  of  Paris  —  a  picture 
of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti— the  same 
subject,   by  M.  A.  Caravaggio — the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour,  by  Rubens — the  Magdalene,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Notti— a  Pietd^  by  Bassano — a  small  Landscape^  by  Fia- 
mingo — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Bassano,  and  a 
Magdalene  by  Guide.     The  fourth  room  contains  several 
interesting  portraits  (one  of  which  is  by  Raphael,  and  an- 
other by  Vandyck)  and  a  beautiful  miniature  Pietd^  by 
Annibale  Caracd!     The  fifth  room  contains  a  Cleopatra, 
by  Guide ! — the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Sasso-Fer- 
ratto — a  picture,  by  Guercino,  which  represents  Painting 
mid  Sculpture ! — Children,  by  Giulio  Romano ! — S.  Gre- 
gorio,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio— S.  Girolamo,  by  Titian— the 
marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Parmigiano;  and  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Giulio  Romano.     The  sixth  room  is  adorned 
with  two  Landscapes  by  Claude^  one  of  which  is  particularly 
beautiful ;  and,  between  them,  a  Holy  Family,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino — a  Magdalene,  by  Murillo — ^and  odr  Saviour  with 
ibe  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.     The  last 
division  of  the  Gallery  is  adorned  with  a  Ceiling  by  Palagi 
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— a  beaatifai  modern  Urn — and  an  antique  statae  of  a 
Canephora. 

Paktzzo-Cdonna.     This  immense  edifice  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Domus  Comeliu    The  staircase  is  adorned  with 
a  statue  representing  a  Captive,  (probably  taken  from  the 
Forum  of  Trajan;)  and  fixed  in  the  wall,  opposite  to  the 
entrance  door,  is  a  Basschrilievo  of  porphyry,  representing 
the  head  of  Medusa,  and  supposed  to  be  a  likeness  of  Nero. 
Tiie  haU  of  entrance  contains  a  bust  of  Alexander.      The 
first  roomy  usually  shown  to  strangers,  is  adorned  with  a 
Ceiling,  by  Lanfranco.     The  second  room  contains  three 
Landscapes,  by  Gas.   Poussin — S.  Apollonia,  by  Carlo 
Dolci !  — another  Saint  by  the  same  artist — three  pictures 
of  Saints,  by  Guerdno— -two  small  Landscapes,  in  bad  con- 
dition, by  Salvator  Rosa — and  in  the  adjoining  Chapel  the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  painted  on  transparent  alabaster, 
by  Carlo  Maratta.     The  third  room  contains  Tapestry^ 
and  one  Painting,  by  Carlo  Maratta.     The  fourth  room  is 
adorned  with  Tapestry,  and  a  Ceiling,  by  F.  Zuccari. 
The  sixth  room  contains  a  Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill — ditto 
by  N.  Poussin— ditto  by  G.  Poussin — two  small  Land- 
scapes, by  Salvator  Rosa — ^the  Mother  of  Cenci,  by  Scipio 
Gaetano — Cenci  herself,  by  Guido !  and  a  small  Column 
of  rosso  antico,  called  Colonna  JBellica,  which,  according  to 
some  opinions,  once  stood  before  the  tanple  of  Bellona*. 
The  seventh  room  contains  a  Group  of  sleeping  Boys,  by 
BeminL    Jn  apartment  upstairs  contains  the  prodigal  Son, 
by  Flamingo ! — the  Magdalene,  by  Guido  I !  and  a  female 
Painter,  by  Guercino.     The  anti-^room  to  the  GaUefy  dmm 
stairs  contains  Europa,  by  Albano  I  i  —  Cain  and  Abel, 

*  When  Rome  declared  war  against  a  foreign  Enemy^  an 
arrow  was  shot  from  the  top  of  the  column  that  stood  before  the 
Temple  of  Bellona. 
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by  Andrea  Sacchi ! !— a  Peasant  eating,  by  Araiibale  Ca- 
racci ! ! — a  Music  Master,  by  Tintoretto— Calvin,  by  "Htian 
—Luther,  by  the  same  artist — S.  Paul,  by  Guercino — 
Moses,  by  ditto— a  dead  Christ,  by  Bassono-- the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour  in.  Raphael's  first. style— and  Leda,  by 
Correggio.     The  Colonna  Gallety,  (in  point  of  size  and 
architecture,  the  finest  apartment  at  Rcxne),  measures,  in 
length,  two  hundred  and  nine  feet ;  and,  in  breadth,  thirty- 
five:  at  each  extremity  is  a  Saloon,  or  Vestibule,  separated 
firom  the  rest  of  the  Gallery  by  columns  and  pilasters  of 
giallo  antico.     The  Ceiling  is  well  painted ;  and  represents 
the  battle  of  Lepanto :  and  among  the  pictures  and  statues 
which  embellish  this  apartment  are  the  following.    A  Land- 
scape^ by  Claude — four  Landscapes  by  Orizonte — ^two  ditto 
by  Gas.  Poussin— -and  one  ditto  by  Niccolo  Poussin-— 
S.  Peter  with  the  Angel,  by  Lanfiranco — several  Persons 
sleeping,  by  N.  Poussin! — the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise,  by  Domenichino ! — Caesar  sacrificing, 
by  Carlo  Maratta — two  Battle  Pieces,  by  Bourguignone — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— S.  John  preaching 
in  the  Desert,  by  Salvator  Rosa ! — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guer- 
cino! — a  statue  of  Diana! — ditto  of  Flora! — ditto  of 
Trajan,  Grermanicus,  and  Venus. 

Paldzzo^GiusHniani.  This  edifice  stands  on  the  site  of 
Nero's  Baths,  whence  many  of  the  statues,  busts,  and  other 
antiquities  of  its  museum  were  taken.  The  Quadrangle 
and  its  portico  exhibit  twelve  antique  columns  of  granite; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  statues  and  bassi^riliein^ 
among  which  is  Domitia  seated.  Several  statues  adorn  the 
staircase,  and  that  of  Mercury  merits  observation.  In  the 
hall  above  stairs  is  a  statue  of  Marcellus  seated  1  another 
of  Rome  triumphant ;  and  a  group  of  two  Warriors  fight-' 
ing !  Some  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  this  palace 
are ;  our  Saviour,  Martha,  and  Mary,  by  Ludovico  Caracci 
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— our  Saviour  and  Mary  MagcUdene,  by  the  same  artist— 
our  Saviour  in  the  Garden,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notd — ^the 
head  of  the  Magdalene,  by  Annibale  Caracci — S.  John, 
by  Guercino— S.  Mark,  by  Albano-— our  Saviour  unth  the 
Apostles,  by  Ludovicq|Caracci — the  Flagellation,  by  M.  A. 
Caravaggio— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Giulio*  Romano — the  Dis* 
pute  with  the  Doctors,  by  Spagnoletto— Jacob's  dream, 
by  Ludovico  Cigoli — S«  Peter  denying  our  Saviour,  by 
Gherardo  delle  Notti— our  Saviour  and  S.  Brigida,  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio — S.  Matthew,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio 
—the  three  Marys,  by  Pietra  Testa— the  Flight  of  the 
Gardener,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti— the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  by  Lanfranco — the  Visitation,  by  Agostino  Caracci ; 
and  Domine  quo  vadisy  by  Ludovico  Caracci !  I  Some  of 
the  most  striking  pieces  of  sculpture  are;  sleeping  Boys,  by 
Algardi— Cupid — Bacchus — Venus— a  Grecian  Statue  with 
the  arms  elevated! I— a  Group  called  Matrimony !--*» the 
statue  of  a  young  Hero! — Meleager-»a  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  when  young — a  Mercury — a  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurdius — a  statue  of  Chastity! — a  Muse—a  bust  of  Scipio 
—ditto  of  Plato — ditto  of  Pindar — a  Bacchante,  worth  ob. 
s^vation  on  account  of  the  drapery—a  bust  of  Pompey— a 
statue  of  Paris! — a  Gladiator  with  a  Phrygian  cap!— a 
statue  of  Ceres— a  bust  of  Achilles— ditto  of  Alexander- 
ditto  of  Vitellius  I — an  In&nt  Hercules — a  Female  coming 
from  the  bath  (perhaps  Leda,  as  she  rests  on  a  swan) — the 
bust  of  a  Faun  I — ^the  statue  of  a  Goat  I — a  Female  sleep* 
ing,  called  Venus — Vesta — a  group  of  Hercules  and  Cer- 
berus— a  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus — ^a  bust  of  Jupiter 
6erapis-*a  statue  of  Minerva — ditto  of  Apollo— and  ditto 
of  Polyhymnia* 

PalazzO'Massimi.  This  edifice  contains  a  statue  of  a 
Discobolus,  in  white  marble;  copied  from  that,  in  bronze^ 
hy  the  celebrated  Myron;  and  deemed  one  of  the  finest 
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pieces  of  sculptore  in  Rome !  i  i  Here^  likewis^^  are  two 
small  statues  of  Boys-— a  fine  picture  of  S.  Girolamo  read- 
ing, with  an  Angel  looking  over  bim,  by  Niccolo  Poussin  t — 
and,  on  the  Back-Front  of  tbe  palace^  are  Frescos,  by  M.  A. 
Caravaggio !  ^ 

PalazssO'Spada.  T^groundrfioar  o£  ibkedi&cecontadxiB 
two  rooms  adorned  with  fine  Sculpture.  In  the  firsts  is  a 
copy  of  the  head  of  Laocoon,  and  a  statue  of  Antisthenes 
seated ! !  In  the  second^  eight  Bassi'vilievi  foiind  in  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus ! !  and  a  colossal  statue  of  a  Warrior 
holding  a  glob^  supposed  (though  without  good  authority) 
to  represent  Pompey  the  Great,  and  to  be  the  figure  at  whose 
base  Caesar  fell  1 !  This  statue,  if  report  speak  truth,  was 
found  in  a  vault,  under  the  Strada  de'  Leutari,  near  the 
Piazza  di  Pasquino.  Among  the  pictures  up  stairs  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  striking.  First  room.  David 
with  the  head  of  Goliah,  by  Guercino ;  and  Roman  Charity, 
by  M.  A.  Caravaggio.  Second  room.  Judith  with  the  head 
of  Holofemes,  by  Guido — Lucretia,  by  ditto — the  head  of 
Scaieca,  by  Salvator  Rosa — a  Landscape^  by  Teniers— 
— Jacob  at  the  Well,  by  Niccolo  Poussin — and  Time  un- 
veiling Truth,  by  Albano.  Third  room.  S.  Anna  teaching 
the  Madonna  to  work,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio !  I — our  Saviour 
before  Pilate,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti — Judith  with  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio— Beatrice  Cenci, 
by  Paolo  Veronese— and  Dido  on  the  fimeral  Pile,  by 
Guercino.  Fourth  room.  A  portrait  of  Paul  III,  by  Titian 
—ditto  of  Cardinal  Spada,  by  Guido  1 — ^a  Snow  Piece, 
attributed  to  Teniers  —  the  heads  of  two  Boys,  attributed 
to  Corr^giol! — The  Magdalene^  by  Guercino;  and  a 
female  Musician,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio. 

PalazzOmMattei.  This  palace  was  built  after  the  designs 
of  Ammannad,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  Flaminius«  The 
Quadrangle  exhibits  some  valuable  pieces  of  scu^ture. 
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-which  adorn  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building;  and  on 
the  stairs  are  two  antique  Seats  of  marble^  and  two  fine 
Bassi-rilievL  The  corridor  above  is  likewise  ornamented 
with  bassi-rilievi :  and  in  the  rooms  usually  shown  to 
strangers  are  the  following  paintings.  Fish,  Poultry,  and 
Butchers'  meat,  four  pictures,  all  by  Passeri^  Charles  I, 
and  Charles  II,  of  England,  by  Vandyck — two  Landscapes, 
attributed  to  Passeri—a  Holy  Family  of  the  Caracci-school 
— ^Abraham's  sacrifice,  by  Guido^the  Nativity,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  and  the  Cavalcade  of  Clement  VIII, 'and  the 
Entry  of  Charles  V,  into  Bologna,  by  Tempesta.  The 
gallery  contains  a  bust  of  Cicero  !  and  its  Ceiling  is  finely 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Paul  Brill,  &c. 

Palazzo-Costagutt,  This  palace  contains  six  Ceilings 
finely  painted  in  fresco:  the  first,  by  Albano,  represents 
Hercules  wounding  the  Centaur — The  second,  by  Dome- 
nichino,  represents  Apollo  in  his  car;  Time  bringing 
Truth  to  light;  and  Boys  with  lions'  skins,  Hercules't 
dub,  &c*!! — The  third,  by  Guercino,  represents  Rinaldo 
and  Armida — The  fourth,  by  the  Cav.  d' Arpino,  represents 
Venus,  Cupid,  &c. — The  fifth,  by  Lanfranco,  represents 
Justice  embracing  Peace — ^and  the  sixth,  by  Romanelli, 
represents  Arion  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  preserved  by  a 
dolphin  I  Here,  hkewise,  is  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
Gipsey,  by  M.  A*  Caravaggio;  together  with  two  Loves, 
by  Domenichino. 

Palazzo-Famese.  This  immense  palace^  commenced  by 
Sangallo,  and  finished  by  Buonaroti  and  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  is  deemed  a  fine  piece  of  architecture  *•    Before  it 

*  Most  of  the  materials  for  building  the  Famese-palace  were 
taken  from  the  Coliseeum  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus :  indeed 
the  Colisceum,  during  many  years^  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered merely  as  9  stone-quarry. 
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Stand  two  magnificent  oval   Basins  of  Egyptian  granite 
(above  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  between  four  and  five 
in  depth)  which  were  found  in  Caracalla's  Baths :  and  in 
the  Quadrangle  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Cecilia  Metella,  made 
of  Parian  marble;  and  found  in  her  monument     7^e 
Gallery  above  stairs  is  adorned  with  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  Frescos  in  Rome,  by  Annibale  Caracci  and  his 
scholars.    The  centre-piece  on  the  Ceiling  represents  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne!! — Other  paintings 
represent,  Paris  receiving  the  golden  Apple  from  Mercnry 
«— Pan  offering  goat-skins  to  Diana — Galatea,  with  Tritons, 
Nymphs,  and  Loves — Jupiter  and  Juno — ^ApoUo  fiaying 
Marsyas — Boreas  carrying  off  Orythia— Diana  and  Endy- 
mioh — Eurydice  recalled  to  Hell — Europa  on  the  Bull — 
Aurora  and  Cephalus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Titan  asleep,  and  Cupid  flying  with  a  basket  of  roses — 
Venus  and  Anchises — Hercules  and  lole — Cupid  binding 
a  Satyr — Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus — Syrinx  turned 
into  reeds,  by  Pan — Leander  conducted,  by  Cupid,  swim- 
ming to   Hero  —  Perseus  and  Andromeda— the  combat 
between  Perseus  and  Phineas-^Polyphemus  playing  on  the 
syringa,  to  charm  Galatea — Polyphemus  hurling  the  fig- 
ment of  a  rock  at  Acis — Jupiter  and   Ganymede — and 
Hyacinthus  and  Apollo.    Adjoining  to  the  Gallery  is  a 
room  that  contains  three  Paintings,  by  Doroenichino,  which 
merit  attention,  because  they  show  how  his  frescos  were 
done;  as  they  are  near  the  eye,  and  can,  therefore,  be  seen 
perfectly.    Another  apartment,  called  II  GabinettOy  contains 
fine  Frescos,    by  Annibale   Caracci;    namely,   Hercules 
supporting   the   celestial   globe  —  Ulysses  delivering  his 
Companions  from  Circe  and  the  Sirens — the  same  Hero, 
tied  to  the  mast  of  his  vessel,  pasdng  .the  Islands  of  the 
Sirens — Anapus  and  Amphinomus  saving  their  parents 
from  death,  during  an  Eruption  of  iEtna— Perseus  behead- 
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ing  Medusa — and  Hercules  fighting  with  the  Nemean 
Liion*  The  Ornaments,  in  ckiaroscurOf  which  divide  these 
paintings,  are  beautifully  executed. 

Palazzo-Famesina.  The  Hall  of  this  edifice  is  finely 
painted  in  fresco^  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars ;  who  have 
represented  the  History  of  Psyche.  On  the  Ceiling  are 
the  Council  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods->In  one  of  the 
Angles  are  the  Graces ;  and  she  whose  back  only  is  seen 
was  entirely  executed  by  Raphael  himself.  In  an  a^oining 
room  is  the  Galatea  of  the  same  great  artist;  and  a  fine 
colossal  Head,  hi  one  of  the  Lunettes,  sketched  with 
charcoal,  by  Buonaroti,  while  he  was  waiting  for  one  of  his 
scholars  *•  On  the  Ceiling  is  Diana  in  her  car,  drawn  by 
bulls;  and  the  Fable  of  Medusa,  together  with  several 
other  Ornaments,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra,  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  and  Baldassar  Feruzzi.  The  hall  above  slairs 
contains  a  painting  of  Vulcan's  Forge,  by  Peruzzi ;  and  a 
beautiful  Frieze,  executed  by  the  scholars  of  Raphael  f  . 

Palazzo^Falconieri.  The  Pictures  here,  collected  by 
Cardinal  Fesche^  are  very  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
very  fine.  The  Jirst-^floor  contains,  an  Assumption  by 
Guido! — S.  Sebastiano  by  ditto— Semiramis,  at  her  toilet, 
receiving  intelligence  of  a  revolt,  by  Mengs ! — The 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by  Murillo ! !  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  by  Albano! — the  flight  into 
Egypt,  by  ditto! — S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Domenichino 

*  We  are  told  that  Buonaroti,  thinking  the  figures  in  this 
room  too  small  for  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
drew  the  above-named  head,  in  order  to  make  Raphael  sensible 
of  his  error :  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  felt  the  criticism  so 
poignantly  that  he  was  disgusted  with  his  work,  and  never 
finished  it. 

t  It  is  not  always  possible  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Palazzo- 
Famesina,  unless  the  Custode  be  apprized  beforehand. 
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—a   Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa — Do.  by  Pou^n — 
two  portraits,  by  Paris  Bordone — the  MadonnSr  and  our 
Saviour,   by  Annibale  Caracci — our   Saviour  borne   by 
Angels  after  the  crucifixion,  by  Correggio! — two  Children^ 
by  Do. !  I — the  Crucifixion,  by  Raphael — ^a  small  picture  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! — our  Saviour  in  the  tomb,  by 
Annibale  Caracci — a  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — 
Cupid   riding  on  an   Eagle^  by  Domenichino! — the  last 
Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour,  by  Correggio— S.  Francesco,  by  Domenichino — 
heads  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolce — 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  Albano ! ! — a  Bust  of  Napo- 
leon —  S.  Peter  denying  our  Saviour,  by  Gherardo  deUe 
Notti ! !— the  Magdalene,  by  Vandyck— a  fine  portrait,  by 
ditto — several  pictures  of  insides  of  Churches,  by  Peter 
Neff  I— a  Sea-Piece,  by  Cuyp— a  fine  Picture  by  Ostade ! ! 
ditto  by  Teniers! — ditto  by  WouvermansM — ditto  by 
Adrian  Vanderwelde ! !  —Our  Saviour*  in  the  custody  of 
soldiers,  by  Teniers  —  S.  John  preaching,  by  Rembrandt ! 
—two  fine  Portraits  by  ditto — the  Duke  of  Alba,  by  Van- 
dyck— the  death  of  Abel,  by  the  master  of  Rubens !  I— the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Rubens.     The  second  Jloar  con- 
tains ;  a  picture  of  Diana,  and  other  Figures,  by  Le  Sueur  i ! 
Our  Saviour,* Mary,  and  Martha,  by  ditto!! — the  Holy 
Family  with  Angels,  by  Niccolo  Poussin ! !. — Human  Life 
represented  by  the  four  Seasons,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
N.  Poussin !  I  l^the  Deluge,  an  equally  excellent  work,  by 
the  same  great  artist ! !  1 — several  fine  Landscapes,  by  N. 
Poussin  —  five  Landscapes,  by  Claude  —  and  a  landscape^ 
by  Niccolo  Poussin,  called  Les  ChatfreuxU 

PalazzO'Corsinu  This  noble  palace,  once  the  residence 
of  Christina  of  Sweden,  contains  a  magnificent  double  stair- 
case, which  leads  to  a  suite  of  rooms  enriched  with  some 
good  Sculpture,  and  several  fine  Pictures.    First  room.    A 
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Sarcophagas  found  at  Antium!— an  ancient  Mosaic — a 
Head,  copied  from  Guido,  in  modern  mosaic —a  Bust  in 
nero  antico.  Second  room.  The  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine, 
by  Carlo  Maratta  —  and  two  Landscapes,  by  Orizzonte. 
Thirdroam.  An  Ecce  Homo^  by  Guercino ! ! ! — S.  Peter  and 
S.  Agatha,  by  Lanfranco — the  Holy  Family,  by  Baroccio — 
S.  Girolamo,  by  Guercino— the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour, 
by  M.  A.  Caravaggio  — the  same  subject,  by  Vandyck  !— 
two  small  Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa^*  the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — two  heads,  said  to 
be  those  of  Luther  and  his  Wife,  by  Holbein  —  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo !! — our  Saviour  and  the  Wo- 
man of  Samaria,  by  Guercino  —  heathen  Divinities,  by  Al- 
bano  —  Julius  II,  by  Raphael — Philip  II,  by  Titian ! — ^the 
Visitation,  by  Giorgione  —  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew, by  Ludovico  Caracci  —  and  a  Consular  Chair  of  Pa- 
rian marble.  Third  room.  The  Madonna  and  our  Saviour, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  —  a  Vestal,  by  Carlo  Maratta  —  the 
Holy  Family,  by  ditto  —  Raphael's  For?ianna^  by  Giulio 
Romano — S.  Girolamo,  by  Titian — Paul  III,  by  Raphael ! ! 
—the  Magdalene,  by  Baroccio — S.  John,  by  Guercino — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Bassano— the  Crucifixion  of  S  Peter, 
by  Guido  ! — a  wild. beast  Hunt,  by  Rubens ! — a  Rabbit,  by 
Albert  Durer ! ! — the  celebrated  decapitation  of  S.  John,  by 
Guido  ! ! !  and  a  small  statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Buonaroti ! 
Fourth  room.  The  Annunciation,  by  Carlo  Maratta!— 
an  Ecce  Homo^  by  Carlo  Dolci ! !  —  the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour,  by  Albano— an  Ecce  Flomo^  by  Guido  ! — S.  John, 
by  ditto! — the  Holy  Family,  by  Bassano!  and  the  same 
subject,  by  Schidone.  Fifth  room.  The  portrait  of  a  Lady, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci! — the  Sons  of  Charles  V,  by  Titian  ! 
— Pope  Painfili,  by  Valesquez  —  the  portrait  of  a  Gentle- 
man, by  Albano — ditto  by  Giulio  Romano!  and  the  portrait 
of  Rembrandt,  by  himself.   Sixth  room.  The  Woman  taken 
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in  Adultery,  by  Titian !  —  a  large  Landscape,  by  Gas. 
Poussin !  —  two  Landscapes,  by  Orizzonte  —  our  Saviour 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Luca  Giordano  —  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Murillo ;  and  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Ru* 
bens.  Seventh  room,  A  Pietd^  by  Ludovico  Caracci  —  S. 
John  Baptist,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio  —  two  oval  pictures,  by 
Albano — Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti !  —  Love,  sleeping,  by  Guido — Seneca  in  the 
Bath,  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio — Landscapes,  by  Gas.  Pous^n 
— Peter  denying  our  Saviour,  by  Valentino  —  a  Sketch  for 
a  Frieze,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio !  and  Susannah,  by 
Doinenichino#  Ninth  room.  Sheep,  &c  by  Teniers !— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Niccolo  Poussiii ! — Prometheus,  by  Sal- 
▼ator  Rosa ! — the  Plague  at  Milan,  by  Muratori — a  Land* 
scape,  by  Niccolo  Poussin  — and  two  oval  pictures  of 
Angels,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

Accademia  di  S.  Luca.  This  Academy,  and  the  adjoining 
Church  of  Saints  Luca  e  Martina,  stand  near  the  Forum  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Mars.  The  Academy 
contains  the  Skull  of  Raphael — a  celebrated  picture^  by  that 
Artist,  of  S.  Luke  painting  the  portraits  of  the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour,  and  Raphael  himself  looking  on  ! ! ! — a 
picture  of  our  Saviour  with  the  Pharisee,  by  Titian  !— two 
Landscapes  by  Salvator  Rosa — ditto  by  Gas.  Poussin — two 
Heads,  by  Angelica,  one  being  her  own  portrait — Models, 
by  Buonaroti,  of  some  of  his  figures  in  the  Cappella  de' 
Principe  at  Florence ;  and  several  other  interesting  pieces 
of  Sculpture  and  Painting.  The  Church  of  Saints  Luca  e 
Martina  contains  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  latter  Saint, 
under  the  high-altar,  by  Niccolo  Menghino :  and  here  like- 
wise is  a  subterranean  Chapel,  made  by  Pietro  da  Cortona^ 
at  his  own  expense. 
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VILLAS  NEAR  ROME. 

VtUa-Olgiatiy  Juori  la  Porta  del  Pop^lo.  This  Casina, 
likewise  called  Villetta-Olgiati,  was  once  inhabited  by  Ra- 
phael and  his  scholars ;  who  have  embellished  it  with  elegant 
Arabesques,  and  other  Frescos;  some  of  which  are  in  to- 
lerably good  preservation:  and  oneof  these  paintings, namely^ 
the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  is  deemed  particu- 
larly beautiful. 

Villa-Borghese*  The  Paddock  in  which  this  magnificent 
Villa  stands,  is  near  three  miles  in  circumference;  and 
contains  a  handsome  Fountain,  and  a  Temple,  called  that 
of  ^sculapius,  from  an  antique  statue  of  ^sculapius  placed 
there !  The  Portico  of  the  Villa  leads  to  a  splendid  Hall^ 
the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted  by  Mariano  Rossi,  and 
represents  the  Combat  between  Furius  Camillus  and  •  the 
Gauls.  Here,  likewise,  placed  'most  advantageously,  near 
the  ceiling,  is  an  AUo-rilievo  of  Curtius  leaping  into  the 
Gulph  ! ! !  The  horse  (than  which  nothing  can  be  finer)  is 
certainly  antique;  but,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
figure  of  Curtius  is  modern.  The  second  room  below  stairs 
contains  a  statue  of  David,  by  Bernini.  The  third  room  is 
embellished  with  a  Fresco  on  the  Ceiling,  by  Caccaniga ;  it 
represents  the  Fall  of  Phaeton.  Thejburth  room  contains 
a  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  by  Bernini — another  of 
^neas  and  Anchises,  &c.;  by  the  Father  of  Bernini — a 
group  of  three  Children,  by  Algardi !  and  four  Vases  by 
Massimiliani.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery  was  painted  by 
Pietro  Angeletti,  and  represents  the  fable  of  Acis  and 
Galatea.  Over  the  chimney-piece  of  another  apartment  is 
ViBasso^nlievo,  in  rosso  antico,  by  Agostino  Penna.  Here, 
likewise,  is  a  room  painted  by  Hamilton;  who  has  repre- 
sented the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen :  and  in  the  same  room 
is  a  superb  modern  Vaoe,  made  of  oriental  marble.     The 
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most  striking  easel  Pictures  are;  S.  John,  by  Mengs — a 
Bacchanalian  Scene,  by  Niccolo  Poussin — a  Holy  Family, 
by  Luca  Giordano— and  the  portrait  of  Paul  V,  by  M.  A. 
Caravaggio.  This  villa  also  contains  two  Ceilings  painted 
by  Conca  (the  one  representing  Anthony  and  Cleopatra; 
the  other  a  Bacchanalian  Sacrifice) ;  and  likewise  a  Ceiling 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  and  retouched  by  Corvi,  which  re- 
presents Hercules,  Antaeus,  and  heathen  Divinities*. 

Filla-Ludovisia,  near  the  PortaSalaraf,  One  of  the 
buildings  in  the  Garden  belonging  to  this  Villa  contains 
Guercino's  Aurora;  a  Fresco  equally  famous  with,  though 
totally  different  from,  that  of  Guido ;  the  one  representing 
Day-break,  the  other  Sun-rise.  The  Ceiling  of  the  room 
immediately  over  Guercino's  Aurora  is  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  figure  of  Fame,  accompanied  by  War  and  Peace, 
all  by  Guercino.  Another  building  contains  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Mars !!— a  beautiful  group,  supposed  to  represent 
Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  by  Menelaus,  a  Grecian  Sculp- 
tor ! !  I — a  group,  called  Psetus  and  Arria  ! ! — and  a  bassch- 
rilievo  of  Pyrrhus ! !  Near  the  garden-gate  is  a  fine  head 
of  Juno:  and  this  garden  likewise  contains  a  statue  of  a 
Senator,  with  "  2fenon,"  (the  name  of  a  Grecian  sculptor) 
on  the  drapery:]:.  It  is  necessary  to  choose  a  fine  day  for 
seeing  the  Villa  Ludovisia,  every  thing  worth  notice  being 
in  the  garden. 

FUla-AlbanL  This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Villas 
in  the  environs  of  Rome;  and  contains  a  large  collection  of 

*  The  Custode  of  the  Villa- Borghese  lives  at  the  Borghese- 
Palace,  in  Rome ;  but  is  always  ready  to  show  the  Villa,  when 
desired. 

t  The  Villa-Ludovisia,  though  beyond  the  streets,  is  within 
the  walls  of  Rome. 

X  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Villa-Ladovisia 
without  an  order  from  the  Prince  de  Piombino. 
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Statues,  Busts,  Bassi-riltevij  &c  Staircase.  A  basso^rilievo 
representing  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides— ditto  of  three 
of  the  Children  of  Niobe — ditto  of  the  Goddess  supposed  to 
protect  Infants ;  the  last  being  Etruscan  sculpture.  Rooms 
leading  to  the  Gallery.  A  little  group  of  a  Faun  and  a  Bear 
•'—the  head  of  a  young  Faun ! — a  small  statue  of  Pallas, 
in  bronze! — Apollo  Sauroctonon,  in  bronze! — Canopus, 
in  basalt! — Osiris — Hercules  in  repose! — and  the  cele- 
brated AUo-rilievo  of  Antinous  ! !  I  Gallery ,  This  apart- 
ment is  beautifully  encrusted  with  rare  marbles,  and  its 
ceiling  finely  painted  by  Mengs;  who  has  represented  Apollo 
and  Mnemosyne  encircled  by  the  Muses !  I !  Here  are  bassi^ 
rUievi  representing  Hercules  between  two  of  the  Hesperides 
— Icarus  and  Daedalus — Bellerophon  and  Pegasus — and 
Marcus  Aurelius  seated,  with  Faustina  in  the  character  of 
Peace.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  Pallas  ! ! !  Galleries  of  sculpture  belaw^stairs. 
The  Satyr  Marsyas ;  (the  limbs  of  this  statue  are  modern}— 
a  beautiful  Column  of  flowered  alabaster — ^a  basso^rilievo 
representing  the  history  of  Alcestis  —  ditto  representing 
Phaedra  and  Hippolitus — Agrippina  seated ! — a  Basin,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  adorned  with  bassi-rilievi  representing  the 
labours  of  Hercules ! — an  Etruscan  Minerva— two  Vases 
adorned  with  bassi-rilievi — ^the  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in 
basalt! — a  small  statue  of  a  Comedian — Apollo  seated  and 
draped — a  Child  hiding  itself  under  a  mask — a  small  antique 
Fountain;  and  several  Urns  in  basalt  These  Galleries 
likewise  contain  Hermae  of  the  most  distinguished  Charac- 
ters of  Antiquity ;  &c.  &c. 

At  the  end  of  each  Gallery,  below-stairs^  is  a  small 
Peristile:  that  on  the  left  side  contains  an  ancient  mosaic 
Pavement,  and  a  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus— and  here, 
likewise^  is  an  Etruscan  Altar,  embellished  with  Bassi-^rilievi. 
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The  opposite  Peristile  is  adorned  with  Canephorse*,  and 
one  of  the  statues  called  Caryatides,  which  were  found  on 
the  Via-Appia,  and  are  supposed  to  be  Grecian  sculpture  !  ? 
.  Another'  Buildings  adorned  with  a  circular  Portico, 
contains  Busts  and  Statues;  among  which  are  those  of 
^sop,  Bacchus,  two  Canephorae,  and  another  of  the 
statues  called  Caryatides.  This  Portico  leads  to  a  small 
Vestibule  containing  Antinous  in  transparent  oriental  ala- 
baster— the  same  subject  in  rosso  antico— Osiris — Onis — 
Isis ;  and  an  Owl  in  basalt,  with  the  Phallus  on  its  head. 
Near  this  Apartment  is  another^  adorned  with  a  basso-- 
rilievOf  representing  Trimalcion  followed  by  Comedians, 
entering  a  banqueting  room. 

Villa-Mattei.  This  villa  is  situated  beyond  the  Arch  of 
Dolabella,  though  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  It  was  long 
neglected  by  its  original  possessors,  the  Mattei  family;  but 
has  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  its  present  owner 
the  Principe  della  Pace.  The  garden  is  adorned  with  an 
Egyptian  obelisk ;  and  commands  a  particularly  good  view 
of  Caracalla"'s  Baths.  The  first  room  shown  to  strangers, 
in  the  Villa,  contains  a  copy  of  the  Demoniac  Boy.  The 
second  room  is  ornamented  with  the  statue  of  a  8leq>ing 
Love — ditto  of  Venus,  by  Canova — and  a  group,  called 
Filial  Affection,  by  a  Spanish  Artist.  The  third  room  con- 
tains a  copy  of  Raphael's  Galatea — a  picture  of  the  Saluta- 
tion — and  another  of  our  Saviour  dead  and  borne  on  mens' 
shoulders.  The  fourth  room  contains  a  picture  of  Horatius 
Codes  on  the  Sublician  bridge,  copied  by  Cammucini  from 
that  in  the  Capitol — a  Landscape — ^and  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines.     The  fifth  room  contains  a  striking  picture  of  a 

*  Noble  Roman  Ladies,  Priestesses  of  Minerva,  who  carried 
on  their  heads,  in  baskets,  various  things  destined  for  sacrifice. 
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Saint  blessing  a  dying  person — another  picture  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  a  Saint,  and  a  bust  of  Nero  by  Canova.  The 
sixth  room  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  Pavement,  found 
near  the  Villa. 

ViUa  Dorict-Pam/Uiy  fuari  la  Porta  S,  Pancrazio.  On 
the  Janiculum.  hill,  and  in  the  way  to  this  Villa,  is  the  Chwch 
of  S.  Onqfrio ;  which  contains,  under  its  portico,  three 
Lunettes,  painted  by  Domenichino.  The  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  over  the  door,  were  likewise  done  by  the  same 
great  master;  and,  in  the  Church,  are  the  Tombs  of  Tor- 
qnato  Tasso,  and  Alessandro  Guidi;  the  former  of  whom 
died  in  the  adjoining  convent,  which  contains  a  Bust, 
moulded  from  his  face. 

Beyond  the  church  of  S.  Onofrio  is  the  Fontana^PaoUnoy 
eonstructed  at  the  command  of  Paul  V,  by  Fontana,  with 
materials  taken  from  the  Forum  of  Nerva*  This  mag^ 
nificent  Fountain  is  adorned  with  six  Ionic  columns  of  red 
granite,  that  support  an  entablature,  upon  which  rest  the 
arms  of  the  Ponti£P.  From  three  niches,  between  the 
columns,  rush  three  immense  torrents  of  water,  and  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  a  vast  basin  of  marble:  while  from 
two  smaller  niches  rush  smaller  streams,  out  of  the  mouths 
of  dragons.  The  water  is  supplied  from  Trajan's  Aque- 
duct About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
S.  Pancrazio,  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  is  the  Villa  Doria-Pamr- 
Jli;  of  which  Algardi  was  the  architect.  The  Paddock 
belonging  to  this  Villa  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference; 
and,  according  to  some  opinions,  the  site  of  the  Gardens  of 
Galba.  The  Villa  contains  several  pieces  of  Sculpture,  by 
Algardi,  and  other  artists;  among  which  are,  Faustina! — 
Vespasian — Marcus  Brutus — and  a  Sibyl.  Here,  likewise, 
is  a  Sketch,  by  Raphael — ditto  by  Giulio  Romano— a  bust 
of  Demosthenes !— ditto  of  another  Philosopher— a  group 
of  Cybele  seated  on  a  lion !— Groups  of  Children  at  play— 
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ClodiQs  in  female  attire — an  Hermaphrodite — Bacchus,  m 
tosso  antico!!  and  two  beautiful  Sarcophagi,  one  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Meleager,  the  other  Diana  descending 
from  the  celestial  Regions  to  visit  Endymion  \ ! !  The  attic 
story  of  the  Villa  contains  a  small  collection  of  Grecian 
Vases,  &c. ;  and  the  Roof  commands  a  particularly  fine 
View  of  Rome.  The  Garden  likewise  commands  a  fine 
View  of  Rome,  and  is  embellished  with  Water-works,  re- 
fi-eshing  in  summer,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  beau^. 

Villa-Madama^  fuori  la  Porta- Angelica^  This  edifice, 
which  stands  near  the  base  of  the  Monte  Mario  (anciently 
Clivus  Cin7ue%  was  designed  by  Raphael,  and  finished, 
afler  his  death,  by  Giulio  Romano;  who  painted  the  portico^ 
and  designed  the  ornaments  in  stucco,  with  which  it  is  also 
embellished.  The  interior  of  the  villa,  though  in  a  ruinous 
state,  exhibits  a  beautiful  Frieze,  and  a  Ceiling,  both- 
painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  who  has  represented,  on  the 
latter,  the  Cars  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  Birds,  Beasts,  &c. ; 
among  which  are  a  sleeping  Lion,  and  a  Goat  going  to  be 
sacrificed,  both  finely  executed.  This  room  likewise  con- 
tains most  valuable  Cartoons ;  which  are  so  totally  n^lected 
that  they  must  very  soon  be  quite  spoiled.  Two  other  rooms 
exhibit  Friezes  and  Cartoons,  cruelly  injured,  but  once 
very  beautiful.  The  view  fi*om  this  viUa  is  charming;  and 
the  Ponte  Molle,  Tiber,  city  of  Rome,  and  mountains  of 
the  Apennine,  appear  to  more  advantage  here^  than  from 
any  other  spot. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  tlie  Villa-Madama  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Monte  Mario,  where  stands  the  Filla- 
Mellina,  whence  the  Mediterranean  sea  may  be  discovered*. 

*  Every  Basilica  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  oi>en»  from  sun- 
rise till  sunset.  Persons  wishing  to  be  sure  of  admittance,  at 
any  given  hour,  to  Palaces  and  Villajs,  should  apply  a  day  before- 
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There  are  several  Hospitals  at  Rome :  thai  qfS.  Spirito  ia 
a  noble  edifice,  and  receives  Foundlings,  and  sick  Persons 
of  all  descriptions*.  The  Hospital  ofS.  Michele  likewise 
is  a  spacious  building,  and  receives  Invalids,  aged  Persons, 
and  Orphans ;  the  last  of  whom  are  taught  the  arts  of 
Painting,  making  Tapestry,  &c. 

The  Mosaic  Mamtfacturej  near  S.  Peter's,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cav.  Cammucini,  is  highly  worth  notice^  a& 
are  the  Studii  of  that  distinguished  artist,  and  the  Cav. 
Landi.  Keiserman,  No.  SI,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  a  cele- 
brated Landscape  Painter  in  water  colours.     The  Cav. 

band.  Admittance  to  the  Museums  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican 
may  usually  be  obtained  on  days  when  they  are  not  open  to  the 
public^  by  an  application  to  the  Custode  of  each  Museum; 
'whuy  if  thus  called  upon,  would  expect  a  fee  of  five  or  six 
pauls ;  and  perhaps  more^  should  the  party  he  attends  be  very 
numerous.  At  S.  Peter's  it  is  advisable  to  appoint  the  Sacristan 
a  day  beforehand ;  and  likewise  at  small  unfreqyiented  churches. 
The  expense  of  seeing  the  whole  of  S.  Peter's,  including  the 
subterranean  Church,  amounts  to  several  pauls ;  as  there  are 
three  or  four  Sacristans,  each  of  whom  expects  a  fee.  In  other 
churches  there  is  but'  one  Sacristan ;  and  he  does  not  expect 
more  than  two  pauls.  At  a  Palace  it  is  usual  to  give  at  Rome, 
as  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  from  three  to  five  pauls,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  party :  and  in  subterranean  apartments  where  the 
Custode  provides  wax  lights,  it  is  usual  to  give  from  three  to 
four  pauls. 

Late  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  at  Rome  becomes  hot, 
parties  frequently  go  to  the  Villa-Madama,  taking  with  them  a 
cold  dinner;  which  they  eat  on  the  terrace  there;  and  then 
proceed  to  the  shady  walks  which  surround  the  Villa-Mellini ; 
ordering  their  carriages  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
behind  that  Villa. 

*  The  want  of  cleanliness,  in  this  Hospital,  makes  it  a  dan- 
gerous place  to  visit. 
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Fidanza  is  a  celebrated  Landscape  Painter  in  oils;  and 
especially  successful  in  imitating  Salvator  Rosa.  Raubellf 
who  resides  in  the  Villa  Malta,  is  a  fine  Landso^  Painter. 
Forestier  is  deemed  a  good  historical  Painter;  and  Granet, 
at  the  Scotch  College,  represents  the  insides  of  Churches 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  Metz  draws  beautifully;  and  has 
published  fine  Engravings  of  the  last  Judgment,  and  other 
frescos  in  the  Vatican. 

The  two  greatest  Sculptors  of  the  present  day  are  Canova 
and  the  Cav.  Thorwaldsen;  and  the  chisel  of  the  latter  pro- 
daces  Bassi-rilievi  which,  like  the  Frescos  of  Raphael,  may 
be  called  inimitable  *. 

The  best  Cammeo- Worker  is  Dies,  in  the  Via-Babuino. 

In  winter  Rome  is  usually  frequented  by  several  English 
medical  men ;  among  whom,  during  the  two  last  winters, 
has  been  Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ^surgeons 
in  Europe. 

Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.,  the  principal  Bankers  in  this 
city,  are  particularly  obliging  and  useful  to  the  British 
Nation. 

Rome  contains  six  Theatres;  all  of  which  are  open 
during  Carnival,  and  some  at  other  seasons. 

The  Carnival  at  Rome  usually  begins  eight  days  previous 
to  Ash  Wednesday;  and  finishes  with  Shrovetide.  During 
this  period  of  general  festivity  the  Corso,  a  fine  street  ex- 
tending from  the  Porto  del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  is  decorated  with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings  from 
every  window  and  balconyf ;  enlivened  with  military  bands 

*  A  studio^  near  the  Via-Babuino,  contains,  at  the  present 
moment^  thirteen  statues,  recently  discovered  in  the  Greek 
Island  of  ^gina:  they  are  finely  executed  in  the  Etruscan 
style  5  of  high  antiquity ;  and  originally  adorned  the  pediment 
of  a  temple :  they  now  belong  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

f  When  Triumphs,  and  other  public  Processions  took  place 
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of  music,  and  crowded  with  Masqaeraders,  in  carriages 
and  on  foot,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  sunset;  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  time  horse  races,  like  those  at  Flo- 
rence, are  exhibited.  At  night  the  Teatro  Aliberti,  a  large 
and  handsome  edifice,  is  open  for  masked  balls:  and  though, 
daring  the  three  last  days  of  Carnival,  the  crowd  of  Masks 
on  the  Corso,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  is  great  beyond 
conception,  and  though  the  number  of  persons  at  the 
masked  balls  often  exceeds  five  thousand,  not  a  single  word 
is  spoken  that  can  hurt  the  most  delicate  ears,  nor  a  single 
thing  done  that  can  tend  to  disturb  public  tranquillity. 

Another  Festival,  little  known  to  Travellers,  but  well 

worth  observation,  from  being  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

Saturnalia^  is  that  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 

during  the  month  of  October,  on  the  Monte  Testaccio. 

This  hill  contains  the  public  wine  vaults  of  the  city,  and 

from  being  composed  of  large  fragments  of  pottery,  betweeii 

which  the  air  constantly  penetrates,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 

its  present  use;   as  an  invariable  coolness  is  preserved 

beneath  its  surface.     On  this  hill,  daring  the  days  already 

mentioned,  tables  are  spread  with  refreshments :  and  hither^ 

on  these  days,  flock  the  whole  population  of  Rome  and  its 

environs,  to  drink  wine  drawn  fresh  from  the  vaults  beneath 

their  feet     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  enlivening 

picture  than  the  summit  of  Monte  Testaccio  exhibits  od 

this  occasion.     Groups  of  peasants,  arrayed  in  their  gayest 

costume,  are  seen  dancing  the  Santaretta;  others  are  .seated 

m,  jovial  parties  round  the  tables ;  and  others  mingle  with 

the  upper  ranks  of  Romans;  who  leave  their  carriages  at 

the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  stroll  about  to  enjoy  this  festive 

scene.     Bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  parade  to  and  fro^ 

in  ancient  Rome,  the  streets  were  decorated^  as  at  this  day,  with 
veils  or  hangings. 
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to  preserve  order;  while  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  and 
the  adjoining  Tombs  of  the  Protestants,  *  by  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  these  Saturnalian  rites,  add  interest  to 
the  picture  *, 

During   Lent  the  principal   amusements  are   Church 
Ceremonies,  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians ;  the  Academy 
Tiberina;   the  music  (which   begins  about  three  o'clock 
every  afternoon)  at  S.  Peter's ;  and  Serletti's  Concert,  which 
consists  of  a  piano-forte  and  about  twenty  singers,  who 
manage  so  as  to  give  their  voices  the  effect  of  a  full  band  of 
instrumental  music     They  chiefly  perform  the  Marcello 
Psalms;  so  called  from  a  noble  Venetitin  .who  composed 
this  music,  which  is  particularly  fine.     In  the  Church  of 
Gesu,  likewise,  there  frequendy  is  fine  music  during  Lent. 
The  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  commence  on  Palm 
Sunday,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  at  Monte 
Cavallo ;  where  the  Pope  officiates,  and  blesses  the  Palms. 
In  order  to  see  this  function,  which  represents  the  entry  of 
our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary  for  Foreigners 
to  go  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  f. 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Holy  Week,  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Tenebra  and  the  Miserere  are  sung  by  the  Pope's 
Choir  in  the  Cappella-Sistins:^,  and  likewise  in  S.  Peter's. 

On  Holy  Thursday  Foreigners  should  be  in  the  Cap- 
pella-Sisdna  by  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  to  see  the 
Ceremony  of  carrying  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  the  Cappella- 
Paolina;  the  illumination  of  that  Chapel,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     They  should  then  endeavour 

•  Pinelli  constantly  attends  the  Festival  at  Monte  Testaccio, 
to  study  subjects  for  his  characteristic  pencil. ' 

t  It  is  not  deemed  proper,  during  the  Holy  Week,  to  appear 
in  public  without  wearing  mourning. 

t  Allegri*s  Miserere  is  that  usdally  sung  in  the  Cappclla- 
Sistina. 


\ 
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to  obtain  front  seats  in  the  Loggia,  near  the  Conrt  leading 
to  the  Museo-Chiaramonti ;  but  if  unable  to  accomplish 
this,  they  should  station  themselves  near  the  steps  leading . 
to  S.  Peter's ;  in  order  to  see  the  Benediction ;  which  takes 
place  about  noon,  and  is  a  peculiarly  fine  sight.  After  the 
benediction,  the  Pope  washes  the  feet  of  eighteen  Pilgrims ; 
and  then  waits  upon  them  while  they  dine.  To  see  both 
these  Ceremonies  is  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  that 
Foreigners  would  do  well  to  relinquish  the  former,  and 
witness  the  latter,  which  is  generally  considered  the  most 
interesting  of  the  two:  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
they,  should  ascend  the  stairs  opposite  to  those  leading  to 
the  Museo-Chiaramonti ;  and  instead  of  entering  the  Pil- 
grims' Hall,  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  turn  into  the  Loggia 
on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  Dinner-room.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  TenebrtB  and  Miserere  are  again  sung  by  the 
Pope's  Choir  in  the  Cappella-Sistina;  after  which,  the  in- 
side of  S.  Peter's  is  illuminated  by  an  immense  Cross 
thickly  studded  with  brilliant  lamps,  and  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  the  cupola. 

On  Good  Friday,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  Foreigners 
should  go  to  the  Cappella-Sistina,  in  order  to  see  the  Holy 
Sacrament  taken  by  the  Pope  from  the  Cappella-Paolina. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Tenebra  and  Miserere  are  again 
repeated  in  the  Cappella-Sistina;  while  the  illuminated  Cross 
is  again  displayed  in  S.  Peter's :  and  about  half-past  seven, 
in  the  evening  of  this  day,  there  is  a  particularly  good 
Arcadia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  Jews  and  Turks 
receive  baptism  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano ; 
where,  during  the  morning,  there  usually  is  fine  vocal 
music :  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  resurrection  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  Monte  Cavallo,  by  the 
Pope,  Cardinals,  &c. 
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On  Easter  Day,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  Foreigners 
should  be  at  S.  Peter's,  in  order  to  procure  good  places  for 
seeing  the  Pope  enter  that  Church  in  state:  and  after 
having  witnessed  this  splendid  procession,  they  should  once 
more  place  themselves  either  in  the  Loggia  near  the  Court 
leading  to  the  Museo-Chiaramonti,  or  near  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  S.  Peter's,  in  order  to  see  the  second  Benediction, 
and  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro,  which, 
on  Easter-day,  seldom  contains  less  than  an  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  soldiers  inclusive.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  the  Pope  returns  in  state  from  the  interior  of  S. 
Peter's;  and  immediately  ascends  to  the  Loggia  on  the 
outside  of  the  church ;  where  he'no  sooner  appears  tlian  all 
the  troops  kneel ;  and,  when  he  has  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, the  drums  beat,  the  cannon  of  S.  Angelo  fire,  and  the 
bells  ring  in  every  direction ;  while  the  superb  costume  of 
the  Pontifical  Court,  the  picturesque  dresses  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  Cardinals,  foreign 
Princes,  &c. ;  render  this  scene  equally  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive. About  six  in  the  evening  commences  the  first 
Illumination  of  the  outside  of  S.  Peter's ;  which  is  effected 
by  means  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  paper  lanthoms, 
lighted  by  men  suspended  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice  by 
ropes,  and  drawn  up  and  down  by  persons  stationed 
within:  but  the  service  is  so  imminently  dangerous  tliat 
these  lamp-lighters  receive  the  sacrament  before  they  begin 
their  labour.  The  lamps  which  compose  this  first  Illumina- 
tion cast  a  light  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  moon :  but, 
at  seven  o'clock,  literally  in  one  moment,  the  whole  scene 
changes,'and  presents  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  imaginable ; 
as  every  part  of  the  Church,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  cross 
on  the  cupola,  appears  one  blaze  of  fire.  The  materials 
which  compose  this  second  Illumination  are  pitch,  wood- 
shavings,  and  eighty-four  flambeaux,  so  wonderfully  managed 
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that  the  eilect  is  perfection.  About  eight  o'clock  com* 
mence  the  Fireworks  of  the  Castle  of  S  Angelo:/or  seeing 
which  to  advantage  it  is  needful  to  secure  a  balcony,  or  a 
window,  in  the  opposite  Piazza.  This  magnificent  display 
of  fireworks  b^ins  with  an  explosion,  called  the  Girandolas 
and  produced  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  rockets,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  represent  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  A  variety 
of  beautiful  changes  then  take  place;  and  exhibit  the 
Tiara,  the  Keys  of  S.  Peter,  the  Pope's  Name^  blazing 
saper-eminently  amidst  more  sombre  fire,  and  the  Statue  of 
the  Arch-Angel  Michael  encompassed  with  resplendent 
rays  of  glory.  Wheels,  Fountains,  Roman  candles,  &c. 
are  likewise  exhibited ;  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  second 
Crirandola  that  appears  to  convert  the  very  Tiber  into 
flames ;  and  throws  reflected  light  upon  the  majestic  dome 
of  S.  Peter's,  which  shines  brilliantly  amidst  the  seeming 
conflagration. 

These  fireworks,  and  the  illumination  of  the  church,  are 
repeated  on  S.  Peter's  day. 

On  Ascension  day  the  Pope  usually  ofiiciates ;  and  like- 
wise on  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Domini;  when  there  is  a 
magnificent  Procession,  together  with  fine  Music;  the 
latter  being  repeated  for  several  days  in  S.  Peter's  and  the 
Church  of  Gesu.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  he 
usually  officiates  in  the  Capella-Sistina ;  on  Christmas  day 
at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,* whither  he  goes  in  state*;  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January  at  S.  Peter's,  whither,  likewise,  he 
goes  in  state  (that  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
S.  Peters  Chair  was  placed  in  the  church);  on  the  second 
of  February,  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  of  Monte  Cavallo,  in 

*  There  is  an  interesting  Function  on  Christmas  day,  at  tlie 
church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore^  from  four  till  seven  in  the 
-moming. 
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order  to  bless  the  Candles,  which  is  a  splendid  ceremony ; 
and  again  on  Ash  Wednesday  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  in  order  to  throw  cinders  on  the  heads  of 
the  Cardinals,  &c. 

The  magnificence  displayed  at  Rome  in  church  cere- 
monies, and  indeed  on  every  public  occasion,  is  unparal- 
leled; but  during  the  last  winter  and  spring  it  could  not 
be  witnessed  without  astonishment.     The  first  event  which 
called  forth  this  spirit  of  magnificence  was  the  death  of  the 
exiled  Queen  of  Spain ;  whose  funeral  is  said  to  have  cost 
thirty  thousand  scudi.     After  lying  in  state  several  days  at 
her  own  residence,  the  Barberini  Palace  (where,  in  con- 
formity with  Spanish  customs,  her  Ladies  waited  round 
her  as  if  she  had  been  still  living;  and  her  Gentlemen  at- 
tended daily  to  ask  what  she  would  choose  to  eat  for 
dinner,  and  whether  she  would  like  to  go  out  in  her  car- 
riage) ;  she  was  removed,  in  an  elegant  open  sarcophagus 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  her  own  horses,  to  the  Basilica  of  S- 
Maria  Maggiore ;  and  placed  on  a  sumptuous  bier  in  the 
centre  of  that  church ;  which,  being  hung  with  black  and 
silver  ornaments  in  a  manner  assimilating  perfectly  with 
the  style  of  the  edifice,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
public  assembly-room  arrayed  in  gorgeous  mourning  at- 
tire.    Here  all  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  the  Deceased,  the  Cardinals,  and  other  Roman 
Princes  and  Nobles,  together  with  all  tlie  Foreigners  of 
distinction,  and  legions  of  inferior  persons,  were  assembled 
to  hear  the  service  for  the  Dead,  and  to  take  a  last  look  at 
her  Majesty;  who,  dressed  with  regal  splendour,  and  re- 
sembling a  large  doll  more  than  a  corse,  was  placed  in  so 
exalted  a  situation  as  to  be  universally  seen.     After  this 
ceremony,  she  was  carried  for  interment  to  S.  Peter's,  pre- 
ceded by  all  the  Confraternities  in  Rome,  and  attended  by 
a  considerable  number  of  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and 
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likewise  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber ; 
the  former  walking  bare-headed,  the  latter  on  horseback, 
and  wearing  their  ancient  costume.  The  Queen  was  car- 
ried on  a  large  open  bier  by  thirty  bearers,  followed  by  the 
sarcophagus,  already  mentioned,  which  conveyed  her  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore;  and,  after  this,  came  the  deposed  Kling 
of  Spain's  state  carriages,  sixteen  in  number,  each  being 
drawn  empty  by  a  set  of  fine  horses,  and  attended  by 
livery  servants.  The  procession  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand persons;  most  of  whom  held  large  wax  torches;  and 
when  their  light  (piercing  through  the  veil  of  evening) 
was  thrown  on  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  where  minute  guns 
were  fired  as  the  Body  passed ;  when  the  same  light  glanced 
on  the  magnificent  colonnades  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro, 
and  at  length  illuminated  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  itself, 
this  scene,  combined  with  the  death-like  quietude  of  every 
spectator,  the  sonorous  and  solemn  sound  of  the  great  bell 
at  S*  Peter's,  and  the  roll  on  the  muffled  drums  with  which 
the  Body  was  received  into  the  church,  produced,  all 
together,  the  most  mournful  and  impressive  efiect  ima- 
ginable. 

The  scenes  which  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria's  visit  to  Rome,  were  of  a  very  different 
description.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  he  intended  to 
honour  the  ancient  Mistress  of  the  world  with  his  presence 
than  those  hinges  of  papal  government,  the  Cardinals  *, 
worked  incessantly  to  prepare  for  his  reception ;  insomuch 
that  every  weed  was  removed  from  the  streets  and  squares, 
every  museum  put  into  the  nicest  order,  and  every  apart- 

*  The  word,  Cardinal,  is  derived  from  Cardo,  a  hinge :  and  no 
council  has  been  so  long  established  in  Europe  as  that  of  the 
Cardinals ;  for^  though  at  times  debarred  from  exercising  its 
authority,  it  never,  since  first  constituted,  was,  even  for  one 
monienty  abolished. 
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ment  of  the  immense  pontifical  palace  on  the  Quirinal  hill 
(except  a  few  rooms  occupied  by  the  Pope),  new  painted 
and  new  furnished ;  while  three  hundred  cooks  were  hired 
for  the  Emperor  and  his  suite,  thirty  carriages,  beside  those 
which  followed  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  put  into 
requisition  for  his  service ;  and  three  hundred  coachmen  and 
footmen  clothed  in  sumptuous  liveries,  and  engaged  to  wait 
on  him,  his  companions,  and  attendants:  and  from  the 
moment  when  he  arrived  to  that  on  which  he  departed,  a 
{&te  of  some  description  was  daily  proposed  for  his  amuse- 
ment, to  fill  up  the  time  not  occupied  by  church  ceremonies. 
The  most  striking  of  these  entertainments  was  the  illumina- 
tion of  S.  Peter's,  and  the  display  of  fireworks  at  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo;  the  former  being  lighted  according  to  Buo- 
naroti's  plan,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  Mausoleum  of  Adrian 
in  its  original  form,  superadded  to  the  girandoloj  and 
other  customary  changes.  The  Fete  given  at  the  Capitol 
was  likewise  particularly  splendid ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
twenty-five  thousand  louis-d'ors;  an  immense  sum  in  Italy! 
The  two  museums  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the 
Senator's  palace,  which  fronts  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Capitol,  were  all  united  by  temporary  gaQeries,  and  their 
facades  completely  covered  with  fireworks,  so  contrived 
that  the  Emperor  let  them  all  off  in  due  succession,  m^dy 
by  lighting  the  touch-paper  of  one  rocket  The  interior  of 
the  three  united  buildings  was  hung  with  white  and  silver 
silk;  the  ceilings  were  adorned  with  paintings,  and  the 
floors  covered  with  green  cloth ;  while  some  of  the  finest 
sculpture  now  in  existence  added  dignity  and  interest  to 
every  apartment  An  ode^  written  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror, was  sung  by  the  best  vocal  performers,  supported  by 
the  best  orchestra  Italy  could  produce ;  while  sixteen  rooms 
were  thrown  open  containing  supper-tables,  exhibiting, 
among  other  decorations,  highly-finished  miniature  paint- 
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ixigs  on  wax;  and  loaded  with  every  laxury  of  the  Roman 
market:  such  indeed  was  the  quantity  of  eatables  provided 
for  this  entertainment,  that  no  sooner  had  one  dish  been 
emptied  than  another  appeared,  as  if  brought  by  magic  to 
fill  its  place.  One  of  these  supper-tables  encircled  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  wolf  which  was  struck  with  lightning 
when  Caesar  fell;  and  this  statue  made  a  beautiful  or- 
nament: other  tables  were  adorned  with  equal  taste;  in 
short  nothing  was  wanted,  but  the  presence  of  Rosa  Taddei, 
and  Sgricci  in  the  Arcadian  hall,  to  add,  by  the  wonderfiil 
notes  of  their  incomparable  lyres,  to  the  various  enchant- 
ments of  the  evening*. 

It  is  necessary  that  English  Ladies  should  have  tickets 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  &c. ;  which  tickets 
may  be  procured  by  an  application  to  the  British  Con- 
sul: and  so  particularly  kind  is  the  present  Pope  to  the 
Biitish  Nation,  that  every  possible  civility  is  shown  them, 
when  they  attend  the  functions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  likewise  aUows  English  Ladies  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him,  either  in  his  garden,  or  a  small  room  ad- 
joining; and,  when  received  in  the  latter,  he  seats  them 
by  his  side,  and  converses  with  much  graciousness.     His 

*  The  hall  where  the  Arcadian  Academy  assemble,  when  they 
present  the  laurel  crown  to  any  one  of  their  Members,  is  in  the 
palace  of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol. 

Rosa  Taddei  (called,  in  Arcadia,  Licora  Parthenopea)  is  a 
celebrated  Improvisatrice :  and  Sig.  Tommaso  Sgricci's  powers, 
as  an  Improvisator e^  are  such  that,  on  being  given  the  most  dif- 
ficult subject  for  a  tragedy  which  his  audience  can  suggest,  he 
never  fails,  after  considering  about  ten  minutes,  to  speak, 
on  the  given  subject,  a  tragic  drama,  dh^ided  into  five  acts,  so 
well  constructed,  and  so  beautiful  with  respect  to  versification 
and  sentiments,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  those  who  listen 
not  to  think  him  inspired. 
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countenance  beams  with  benevolence,  and  his  manners  are 
gentlemanlike :  but,  from  stooping  excessively,  he  appears 
infirm  *. 

British  Travellers  have  been  allowed,  during  the  last  two 
winters,  to  hire  an  apartment  in  the  Foro  Trajano,  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  service  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Protestant  Church. 

The  Corso^  and  the  driven  already  mentioned,  on  the  Trinitd 
cfe*  Monti^  are  the  Promenades  most  frequented  at  Borne. 
This  city  contains  several  Hotels,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  private  lodgings.  Among  the  former  are 
D  Hotel  de  Londres,  Piazza  di  Spagna — VH6tel  dEwrape^ 
Piazza  di  Spagna — UH6tel  de  la  ViUe  de  Paris^  and 
UH6tel  des  Russies,  Via  della  Croce — V Hotel  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  Via  Babiuno—n  Hotel  de  S.  Carlo,  and  VHotel 
de  la  Sibylle,  in  the  Corso. 

I  will  now  close  my  account  of  Rome  with  a  List  of  the 
Objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other ;  beginning  with  the  Antiquities. 

Foro  Romano — Tempiodi  Giave  Tonante-^Tempio  della 
Concordia — Arco  di  Settimo  Severo — Tempio  di  Satuma — 
Colonna  di  Phocas — Tempio  di  Antonino  Pio  e  Faustina — 
Tempio  di  Griove  StatOT'^-^Chiesa  di  S,  Maria  lAheratrice-^ 
Tempio  di  Romolo  e  Remo — Tempio  della  Pace — Tempio  di 
Venere  e  Roma — Arco  di  Tito — Colosseo — Arco  di  Cos- 
tantino  —  Chiesa  di  S,  Teodoro — Arco  di  Settimo  Severo  au 
Velabrum — Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte — Cloaca  Maxima 
— Chiesa  di  5.  Maria  in  Cosmedin — Tempio'  di  Vesta — 
Tempio  di  Fortuna  Viriles — Palazzo  de'  Cesari — Circus 
Maximtts — Chiesa  di  S.  Gregorio  nel  Monte  Celio — Terme 
di  Tito — Sette  Sale-^Chiesa  di  &  Martino  in  Monte — 

*  Ladies  cannot  be  introduced  to  the  Pope  without  wearing 
veils,  and  dresses  which  come  up  to  the  throat :  he  does  not  like 
to  speak  French  himself;  but  permits  Foreigners  to  answer  him 
in  that  language. 
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Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  delta 
Navicella — Chiesa  di  5.  Stefano  Bqtondo. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo — Obelisk  of  the  Trinitd 
d^  Monti — Villa  Medici — Statues,  Horses,  and  Obelisk  in 
the  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo^  Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardo — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli — Obelisk  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore — Column  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore — 
Basilica  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore — Obelisk  qfS.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano — Battisterio  di  Costantino — Basilica  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano— ^ala  Santa — Amphitheatro  Castrense 
— Basilica  di  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemo — Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid — CUmdian  Aqueduct — Chiesa  di  S.  Bibiana — 
Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica — Arco  di  GaUieno-^  Chiesa  di 
S.  Prassede. 

Campidoglio — Tempio  di  Pallade — Tempio  e  Foro  di 
Neroa — Foro  e  Colonna  Trajana — Dogana  Pontifioia — 
Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio — Colonna  Antonina — Mausoleo 
d'Augusto — Campo  Marzo — Mausoleo  Adriano, 

Tempio  del  Sole,  net  Giardino  Colonnese — Obelisk  of  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva — Pantheon — Bagni  d'Agtippa — Piazza  Na- 
vona — Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese — Teatro  di  Marcello — Portico 
di  Octavia — Tempio  d'Esculapio — Chiesa  di  S.  Cecilia  in 
Trastevere'^Basilica  di  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Prisca,  Monte  Aventino — Chiesa  di  S.  &- 
bina — Chiesa  di  S.  Alessio — ViUa  of  the  late  King  of  Spain 
— Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio — Terme  di  CaracaUa — Sepolcro 
d£  Scipioni. 

Churches  and  Palaces.     Basilica  di  S.  Pietro — Vaticano. 

Chiesa  dei  P.  P.  Cappuccini,  in  Piazza  Barberini — 
Palazzo-Barberini — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  delta  Vittoria — 
Fontana  di  Termine  —  Chiesa  di  S,  Andrea,  a  Monte 
Cavallo — Palazzo-Pontifico — Palazzo-Rospigliosi —  Garden 
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containing  Guidons  Aurora — Villa-Miollis  —  Fontana  di 
Trevi. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Popclo — Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  al 
Corso-^Chiesa  di  S.  Ignazio-^Chiesa  di  S.  S.  Apostoli — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  di  Loretto — Chiesa  di  Gesit — Chiesa  di 
S.  Andrea  delta  Valle— Chiesa  delta  Trinitd  de"  Pelegrini— 
Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  a  Catenari — Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  di 
Fiorentini —  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  in  VaUicetla  —  Chiesa  di 
S.  Maria  delta  Pace — Chiesa  di  S.  Agostino, 

Palazzo-Luciano — Patazzo-Borghese — PataxzaSciarra — 
PalazzO'Doria —  Palazzo-Bracciano  —  Patazzo-Colonna — 
Palazzo-Qiustiniani—Palazzo-'Massimo — Palazzo-Spada — 
Palazzo^Mattei —  Palazzo^Costaguii — Patazzo-Famese — 
Palazzo-Famesina — Patazzo-Fatconieri — Palazzo-Corsini 
'^Accademia  di  S,  Luca. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TIVOLI,  FRASCATI,  PALESTRINA,  AND  ALBANO. 

Excursion  Jroni  Rome  to  Tivoli — Pons  Mammeus — Montt- 
ment  of  Julia  Stemma — Logo  dl  Tartari — Bridge  of  the 
Sotfatara  —  Ponte  Lucano  —  AdriafCs  ViUa  —  Villa  of 
Cassius — Infis  at  Tivoli — Temple  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl 

—  Temple  of  Vesta  —  Grotto  of  Neptune  —  Grotto  of  the 
Sirens — Circular  Terrace —  Villa  of  Varus  —  Ponte  del 
Aquoria — Tempio  deUa  Tosse — Mecanas^s  Villa — Site  of 
tlie  Villa  qfSaUust — Site  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules — 
Garden  of  the  Villa  (VEste — Claudian  Aqueduct^  riear  the 
Convent  qfS.  CosimatO'^IIorace''s  Villa  and  Sabine  Jarm 

—  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Frascati  —  Sepulchres  — 
Grotto-Ferraia  —  Cathedral  at  Frascati  —  Vilkis  Falca- 
nicri  and  Riiffinella — Ruins  qfTuscvlum — ViUa-AldrO' 
brandini  —  Inn — Excursion  to  Pakstrina  —  Temple  of 
Fortwne^Excursion  to  Albano — Tomb  qfClodius — Am^ 
phitheatre  —  Reservoir  —  Pratorian  Camp — Museum — 
Lago-Castello  —  Ca^teUGandolfo  —  Emissario  —  DomU 
Han's  Villa — Tomb  qftlie  Curiatii—  Climate  of  Albano 
and  Aricia  —  Lodging-housesy  Sfc.  —  Character  of  tiie 
Romans. 

As  British  Travellers  seldom  visit  Rome  without  making 
excursions  thence  to  Tivoli,  Frascati,  Palestrina,  and  Albano, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  mention  what  I  found 
the  most  convenient  way  of  seeing  those  places. 

TIVOLI. 

This  excursion  ought  to  be  made  in  dry  and  temperate 
weather ;  and  persons  who  wish  to  view  the  scenery  to  ad-* 
vantage  should  go  in  May,  or  October. 
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We  hired  an  open  carriage,  with  six  seats  and  three 
horses ;  paying  ten  scudi,  for  going  and  returning  the  same 
day;  and  giving  to  our  coachman,  for  buona-manOj  one 
scudo.  The  distance  from  Rome  to  Tivpli  is  about  eighteen 
miles ;  and  the  road,  generally  speaking,  good ;  though  now 
and  then  in  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina  (great  part  of  which 
still  remains)  there  are  large  loose  blocks  of  basalt,  which 
might,  if  not  avoided,  break  a  carriage. 

'  After  passing  the  Gate  and  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the 
first  interesting  object  we  discovered  was  the  Ponte-Mam- 
molo  {Pons  Mammeus)  thrown  over  the  Teverone,  anciently 
called  the  AntOy  from  King  Anius^  who  precipitated  himself 
into  it  This  bridge  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Rome; 
and  derives  its  present  appellation  from  Mammea,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  it  was  repaired.  Further 
on,  we  observed  a  small  Monument,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Julia  Stemma,  by  her  three  Children :  and  beyond  this, 
on  the  left  of  the  high-road,  is  the  Lago  di  Tartari 
(anciently  a  volcano),  which  smells  strong  of  sulphur,  and 
petrifies  every  vegetable  substance  with  which  its  waters  come 
in  contact.  After  examining  the  Lake,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Bridge  of  the  Solfatara ;  which  is  thrown  over  a  stream 
anciently  denominated  Aqtus  Albida ;  and  so  white  as  to 
resemble  milk;  then  driving  about  two  miles  further,  we 
were  presented  with  a  beautiful  Landscape,  formed  by  the 
Ponte-lAicanOi  the  Anio,  and  the  Plautian  Tomb.  The 
Ponie-Lucano  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  M.  Plau- 
tius  Lucanus ;  which  seems  probable ;  as  close  to  this  bridge 
stands  the  above-mentioned  Burial-Place  of  his  Family ;  a 
remarkably  handsome  edifice  of  its  kind,  constructed  with 
stone  called  travcrtino,  and  taken  from  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  Apennine  near  Tivoli.  After  crossing  the  Ponte- 
Lucano,  we  observed  two  roads;  that  on  the  right  leading 

to  Tivoli,  which  is  two  miles  distant;  that  on  the  left  to 
Adrian's  Villa,  which  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
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bridge^  and  nearly  twice  as  much  from  the  town.  We 
took  the  latter  road :  and  after  having  been  precisely  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  our  carriage,  from  the  time  we  left  Rome^ 
arrived  at  AdriarCs  Villa;  where,  ordering  our  coachman 
to  wait,  we  walked  through  the  Ruins  with  a  Cicerone  who 
is  always  on  the  spot  to  attend  TraveUers.  Adrian  himself 
was  the  architect  of  this  celebrated  Villa;  which  extended 
three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth ;  and  contained 
Temples,  Hieatres,  Baths,  and  Porticos,  adorned  with  chefs" 
Sceuores  of  sculpture  and  painting ;  to  which  buildings  he 
gave  the  names  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  world ; 
calling  one  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle;  another  the  Academia 
of  Plato;  a  third  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens;  a  fourth  the 
Canopus  of  Egypt ;  a  fifth  the  Paecile  of  the  Stoics ;  &c  &c. 
We  were  conducted  first  to  the  Greek  Theatre;  of  which 
the  Proscenium,  and  seats  for  the  spectators,  may  still  be 
traced :  we  then  visited  the  Pacile^  of  which  there  ai'e  con- 
siderable remains,  one  wall  being  almost  entire. '  Hence  we 
proceeded  to  the  Temple  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Maritime 
Theatre;  both  of  which  exhibit  considerable  remains :  and 
not  far  hence  is  a  ruin  called  the  Library.  We  then  exa- 
mined what  is  called  the  Temple  of  Diana  and  Venus ; 
afterward  visiting  the  imperial  Apartments;  the  vaults  of 
which  are,  in  some  places,  nearly  perfect :  hence  we  went  to 
the  Barracks  of  the  Praetorian  Guard;  and  a  Hall  destined, 
it  is  supposed,  for  philosophical  studies;  part  of  the  Ceiling 
of  which  still  remains!  Hence  we  proceeded  to  the  BafAs ; 
observing  traces  of  the  Naumachia ;  and  lastly  visit^  the 
Canopus,  where  some  of  the  paintings  are  tolerably  well 
preserved. 

.  Having  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  this  Villa,  we  got  into 
our  carriage  and  ascended  the  hill  to  Tivoli;  passing  through 
a  fine  wood  of  olives,  and  observing  Ruins  on  the  right, 
supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  Villa  ofCassius*    Tivoli,  the 
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ancient  TUmr^  a  place  of  hi^  antiquity,  is  built  upon  rocks 
formed  of  a  deposition  from  the  water  in  this  neighbourhood, 
united  with  roots  and  branches  of  petrified  trees.     The  Anio 
descends  from  a  great  height  at  the  east-end  of  the  town; 
where  it  forms  a  large  and  beautiful  cascade :  and,  after  a 
second  fall,  under  a  lofiy  bridge,  loses  itself  among  rocks, 
which  are  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  force  of  the 
water.     A  branch  of  the  same  river  is  carried  through 
Tivoli ;  and  forms  small  Cascades,  which  should  be  viewed 
from  the  opposite  bank.      The  best  inn  at  Tivoli  in  some 
respects  is  La  Regina;  though  in  point  of.  situation,  that 
called  La  Sibilla  is  preferable.     After  breakfasting  at  the 
former,  we  visited  the  Temple  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibylj  now 
converted  into  a  Church :  it  is  the  most  ancient  Temple 
remaining  at  Tivoli ;  and  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  an  open  portico,  adorned  by 
four  Ionic  columns,  and  terminated  with  a  pediment.     The 
Columns  on  the  outside  of  this  edifice  are  still  discoverable; 
but  there  is  nothing  worth  notice  within.     Adjoining  to  the 
above-named  Temple  is  a  shabby  modem  building,  which 
extends  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta.    This  beautifid  specimen  of 
ancient  architecture,  proudly  situated  on  a  rock  which  hangs 
over  one  of  the  cascades,  is  a  small  Rotunda  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  whose  capitals, 
adorned  with  olive-leaves  and  lilies,  support  an  entablature 
decorated  with  heads  of  oxen  and  festoons.     Hence  we  pro- 
ceeded through  an  excellent  path,  made  by  General  Miollis, 
to  the  Grotto  of  Neptune.     Nothing  can  be  more  delightful, 
both  to  the  painter  and  the  naturalist,  than  this  walk ;  the 
views  it  presents  being  remarkably  picturesque;  and  the 
petrifieurtions  in  the  rocks  extremely  curious.     We  observed, 
in  one  place,  a  petrified  carriage-wheel ;  and  in  another  the 
hoof  of  a  quadruped.     The  Grotto  of  Neptune,  into  which 
die  Anio  precipitates  itself  with  such  violence  as  to  form  a 
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^ray  resembling  rain,  combines  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
so  wonderfully  that  even  Salvator  Rosa's  magic  pencil  could 
not  do  justice  to  the  scene.  We  were  particularly  struck 
by  a  rock  (at  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto)  which,  with  a  very 
little  aid  from  Imagination,  might  be  figured  as  the  Genius 
of  the  Anio  sculptured  by  the  nervous  hand  of  Buonaroti. 
Returning  hence,  and  then  descending  a  narrow  flight  of 
stqps  into  a  deep  ravine,  we  reached  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens; 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Neptune;  and  beheld  the  third 
&11  of  the  Anio.  We  then  re-ascended  to  the  Temple  of 
Vesta;  and  having  ordered  a  donkey  to  attend  us,  in  case 
any  one  of  the  party  should  be  tired  with  walking,  we  set  out 
for  the  circidar  Terrace^  which  exhibits  the  small  Cascades 
to  great  advantage,  and  makes  a  round  of  about  four  miles. 
While  pursuing  this  tract  we  passed,  on  the  right,  the  Villa 
of  Quintilit4S  Varus ;  observing  Ruins  <^Baths^  and  a  reser- 
voir  tftmter:  while,  on  the  lefl,  we  had  a  distant  prospect 
of  t/te  Cathedral^  which  is  only  remarkable  for  standing  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  Having  crossed  the 
PonU  del  Aquaria,  an  ancient  Bridge  in  high  preservation, 
we  visited  an  edifice  similar  in  shape  to  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  at  Rome,  and  equally  well  preserved.  It 
is  called  Tempio  delta  Tosse;  but  whether  because  originally 
consecrated  to  Tussis,  the  coughing  God,  or  because  it  was 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Tossie  Family,  seems  uncertain.  Hence 
we  proceeded,  on  the  ancient  Via  Valeria,  to  Meccena^s 
Villa  :  the  ruins  of  which  prove  that  it  must  have  been  vast 
and  magnificent:  and  the  part  through  which  the  Via  Valeria 
passes,  is  well  preserved  and  very  interesting.  Nefu:  this  ViUa 
are  curious  rocks  consisting  of  petrifactions ;  and  opposite  to 
it  is  the  site  qf  the  Villa  ofSaUust,  called,  by  some  persons, 
that  of  Horace;  but  his  Villa  was  ten  miles  distant. 

Having  passed  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  which 
Mecaenas's  domain  extended,  we  walked  through  the  Garden 
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of  the  Villa  d^Este^  which  contains  some  curious  Water- 
Works,  called  the  Girandola,  and  a  Fountain  embellished 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  and  another 
Figure  representing  Tivoli.  The  Villa  contains  Ceilings 
painted  by  Zuccari,  Muziano,  &c. ;  but  they  have  suffered 
cruelly  from  neglect.  Hence  we  returned  to  our  inn ;  dined 
there ;  and  afterward  drove  baqk  to  Rome  in  four  hours. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  remains  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct  near  the  Convent  of  S.  Cosimato,  should  sleep  at 
Tivoli ;  and  then  set  out  early  next  morning,  upon  donkies, 
or  mules,  for  the  above-named  Convent ;  which  stands  on  a 
cliff,  overhanging  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  through  which 
flows  a  stream  that,  from  being  considerably  obstructed  in 
its  course,  by  fragments  of  roqks  apparendy  fallen  from  the 
surrounding  precipices,  is  broken  into  beautiful  cascades. 
Here,  where  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  crossed  the  river,  one 
arch  remains :  and  some  of  the  subterranean  part  of  this 
Aqueduct^  which  was  carried  through  the  centre  of  several 
mountains,  may  be  seen  buried  under  the  Convent-Garden^ 
and  as  perfect  as  if  just  finished ;  not  even  the  plaster  having 
suffered  from  time.  The  mountains  of  S.  Cosimato  are 
form^  of  the  same  tartareous  deposition  with  those  of  TivolL 
Horaces  ViUa^  and  Sabine  farm^  are  three  miles  distant  jfrom 
the  Convent;  but  so  little  now  remains  of  the  Villa  that  its 
foundations  cannot  easily  be  traced. 

FKASCATI. 

We  made  the  same  arrangements  respecting  a  carriage  as 
when  we  went  to  Tivoli :  and,  by  setting  out  early,  were 
enabled  to  go  and  return  with  ease  in  one  day.  Frascati, 
situated  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tusculum^  is  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Rome :  and  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  the  direct  road  thither  (which  is  a  very  good  one)  are, 
the  Sepulchres  ofGcnesius  Marcianus,  atid  Lucius  Valerius 
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Coroinus.  On  our  way  to  Frascati  we  visited  Grotlo-Ferrata  ,• 
which  lies  but  little  out  of  the  direct  road ;  and  whence,  to 
Frascati,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  distance,  the  drive  is 
delightful. 

Crrotto-Ferrata,  usually  denominated  the  site  of  Cicero^s 
Tusctdan  ViUa^  was,  in  times  past,  a  celebrated  Convent, 
founded  by  S.  Nilus  of  the  order  of  S.  Basil;  and  subse- 
quently fortified  with  high  walls  and  iron  gates;  from  the 
latter  of  which  its  present  name  is  derived.  The  quadrangle 
contains  part  of  a  Basso-rilievo^  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Cicero's  Villa,  and  representing  a  Roman  General  speaking 
to  an  Officer  and  a  Soldier,  who  are  bringing  a  wounded 
Man  into  his  presence.  The  Church  contains  a  Chapel 
consecrated  to  S.  Nilus,  and  icdomed  with  beautiful  Frescos, 
by  Domenichino.  The  first  of  which  represents  that  Saint 
meeting  the  Emperor  Otho  III ! — the  second  represents  the 
demoniac  Boy,  deemed  one  of  the  best  pictures  Domeni- 
chino ever  painted ! ! !  The  third  represents  an  Architect 
showing  the  plan  of  the  Convent  to  S.  Nilus — another,  Otho 
III,  embracing  the  Superior  of  the  Community  —  another, 
the  Saint  in  the  Desert,  praying  for  rain  —  and,  above  the 
altar,  are  Frescos,  likewise  by  Domenichino.  The  Altar- 
Piece  is  by  Annibale  Caracci. 

The  principal  entrance  to  Frascati  is  through  a  hand- 
some Gate  leading  to  a  spacious  Square,  in  which  stands 
the  Cathedral.  This  edifice,  however,  presents  no  very 
interesting  object,  except  the  modest  Tomb  of  the  Pretender 
to  the  British  diadem.  The  Villa-Falconieri  contains  a 
Fresco,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  representing  the  Birth  of  Venus ; 
and  others,  by  Cil'o  Ferri,  representing  the  Seasons.  The 
Villa-RtiffineUa,  belonging  to  Prince  Luciano  Bonaparte,  is 
delightfully  situated;  and  many  persons  suppose  Cicero's 
ViUa  to  have  stood  in  this  vicinity.  Not  fiu:  hence  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  Theatre^  and  the  mins  of  the  ancient 
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Tusadum.  The  ViUa-Aldobrandini^  called  the  Belvedere^  is 
finely  situated ;  and  contains  Frescos  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino^ 
and  some  curious  Water- Works. 

The  Inn  at  Frascati  is  a  tolerably  good  one. 

PALESTRINA. 

Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pneneste^  is  somewhat  above 
twenty  miles  from  Rome ;  and  merits  notice,  on  account  of 
tfie  Temple  of  Fortune j  erected  here  by  Sylla;  and  after- 
ward repaired  and  embellished  by  Adrian;  of  which  there 
are  considerable  remains ;  though  the  modern  Town  is 
built  on  its  foundations.  This  Temple  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  two  parts;  the  higher  being  called  Fortuna  Pra^ 
nestina ;  and  the  lower  Fortuna  Primigenia.  The  building 
altogether  must  have  been  vast  and  magnificent :  and  here 
was  found  a  curious  Mosaic  Pavement,  which  Winkelmann 
supposes  to  represent  the  arrival  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  in 
Egypt*. 

ALBANO. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Albano  is  fourteen  miles; 
and  the  road  so  good  that,  by  setting  out  early,  we  managed 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day;  which  is  desirable^  because 
the  Inn  at  Albano  does  not  furnish  comfortable  bed-rooms. 

Having  already  given  some  account  of  the  Via  Appia^ 
which  leads  to  Albano,  I  shall  now  content  myself  with 
saying  that,  on  the  left,  just  before  entering  that  town,  we 
passed  what  is  denominated  the  Tomb  of  Ascanius;  though 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Clodius.  Albano,  situated  between 
CJastel  Gandolfo  and  Aricia,  stands  on  the  site  ofPompeys 
Villa^  named  Albanum  Pompeii.  Remains  of  an  Amphi^ 
theatrey  a  Reservoir,  and  a  Pratorian  Camp,  erect^  per- 

*  It  is  practicable  to  go  from  Rome  to  Palestrina,  see  the 
objects  best  worth  notice  there^  and  return  the  same  day. 
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haps,  by  J>oinitian,  may  be  traced  here :  but  the  oligect  best 
worth  notice  in  this  town  is  a  small  Museum,  belonging  to 
Sig.  Guiseppe  Camevali ;  which  consists  of  sepulchral  Mo- 
numents, found  under  a  bed  of  lava,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  Jlba-Ijonga.    The  shape  of  each  of  these  sepulchral 
Monuments  is  that  of  a  vase;  and  within  each  of  the  Vases 
was  found  a  small  cinerary  Urn  of  terra-cottOy  containing 
ashes  and  bones,  and  made  (as  it  is  conjectured)  in  the  pre- 
dse  shape  of  the  huts  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
^x>t  Each  cinerary  Urn  exhibits  unknown  characters ;  and 
these  sepulchral  Monuments    likewise  have  Doors  with 
curious  Fastenings.     The  cinerary  Urn  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  each  Monument ;  and  encircled  with  small  terras 
cotta  Vessels  (one  to  hold  the  sop  for  Cerberus,  others  for 
the  Acqua  lustrale,  wine,  oil,  bread,  incense,  &c.);  a  Lamp, 
like  those  of  pottery  used  now  in  cottages  -,  a  Stile  passed 
through  a  Canceller;  Knives,  and  a  Lance.     After  seeing 
this  Museum,  Travellers  who  have  three  hours  to  spare 
should  proceed,  through  a  beautiful  and  shady  Path,  to 
the  hill  which  commands  the  Lago-CasteUoy  or  Lake  of 
Albano ;  which  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  nearly 
six  miles  in  circumference;  and  famous  for  particularly 
large  and  fine  eels.     Castel-Gandolfo  stands  on  the  top  of 
die  hill;  and  a  beautiful  Walk  leads  down  to  the  Lake; 
where,  in  the  water,  remains  may  be  seen  of  the  ancient 
Alba  Longa.     Here,  likewise,  is  a  subterraneous  Canal, 
called  the  Ermssario,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  said  to  have  been  made  during 
the  siege  of  Veil,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  Oracle.     It 
measures  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  appears 
quite  perfect     Another  Path,  to  the  left  of  Castel-Gandolfo^ 
leads  back  to  Albano ;  and  the  Ilexes  which  shade  this 
walk  are  some  of  the  largest  in  Italy*.    The  Garden  of 

*  Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  walk,  may  hire  a  donkey  for 
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the  ViUa-Barberini,  at  Castel-Gandolfo,  comprises  the  Ruins 
of  DomitiarCs  Villa;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  Gate  of" 
Albano,  leading  to  Aricia,  is  an  ancient  Tomb^  on  the  left^ 
called  that  of  the  Curiatii;  though  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  ground  for  this  assertion. 

The  air,  both  at  Albano  and  Aricia  (one  mile  distant), 
is  cool  and  healthful  during  summer;  and  the  country 
beautiful:  tolerable  private  lodging-houses  may  be  pro- 
cured at  each  place ;  and  a  public  carriage  goes  three  times 
a  week,  during  summer,  from  Rome  to  Albano ;  the  fare^ 
for  going,  being  five  pauls,  and  the  same  for  returning. 

I  will  now  close  this  Chapter  with  what  seems  to  me  the 
present  character  of  the  Romans. 

This  people,  taken  collectively,  neither  possess  the  mild- 
ness of  the  Tuscans,  nor  the  good-humoured  buflFoonery  of 
the  Neapolitans.  The  nobility  seldom  trouble  themselves 
to  attain  much  erudition ;  but  are  polite  and  very  kind  to 
Foreigners.  Gentlelnen  belonging  to  the  Church  and  Law- 
are  usually  well-informed :  it  is,  however,  remarkable  that 
the  most  learned  of  these  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
Romans  by  birth.  Tradesmen  of  the  first  class  seldom 
impose  on  foreigners;  but  the  populace  are  frequently 
prone  to  exaction,  passionate,  and  sometimes  revengeful: 
they  likewise  retain  much  of  their  former  haughty  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Trastevere,  said  actually  to 
descend  from  the  ancient  Romans,  are  not  only  brave  to 
ferocity,  but  so  proud  of  their  ancestors  that  nothing  can 
induce  them  to  match  with  a  person  who  does  not  boast  the 
same  origin. 

A  gentleman  told  me  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of 
these  Trasteverini,  a  Barber  by  trade,  and  wTetchedly  poor, 

three  pauls,  including  the  buona-mano  of  the  man  who  leads  it. 
The  Albano-Cicerone  expects  four  or  five  pauls;  and  the  Cice- 
rone at  the  Emissario  two,  if  he  find  lights. 
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when  his  daughter  was  addressed  by  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable German :  but,  notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
the  lover  received  a  rude  and  positive  refosal  from  the 
Mother  of  the  girl.  My  acquaintance,  surprised  at  this 
behaviour,,  asked  the  mother  why  she  acted  so  impru- 
dently?— "  Your  daughter"  (continued  he)  "  is  wholly  un- 
provided for ;  surely,  then,  you  ought  to  rgoice  in  an  op- 
portunity of  uniting  her  to  a  rich  and  worthy  man."  '^  Re- 
joice in  uniting  her  to  a  Foreigner — a  Barbarian !"  (ex- 
chdmed  the  woman.)  "  No: — and  were  my  daughter 
capable  of  cherishing  so  disgraceful  an  idea,  I  should  not 
scruple  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  her  heart" 
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Cotmtry  between  Rome  and  Naples — Gensano^^VeUetri — 
Cora — Pontine  Marshes —  Terradna — Fondi  —  liri — 
Cenotaph  of  Cicero — Mola — Gaeia^-^Mmtumximi — Go- 
rigliano — S.  Jgata — Capua — Naples-^SituoHon  qfthae 
dhf — Bay-^Ancient  Lighthhouses — Size  and  popubUion 
of  Naples — ViUorReale — Studii  Publici — Quadrangle — 
Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture — Apartments  upstairs — 
PalazzO'Reede — Chiesa  di  S.  Ferdinando — Castel  Nv€v6 
-^CasteUo  dell  Uovo — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Parte — 
di  S.  Brigida — di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Ihrentini — di  Fin- 
coronata^deBa  Pietd  de'*  Torchini — di  S.  Maria  deUa 
Nuova  —  di  Mofhte-Oliveto  —  di  Gesu  Nuovo  —  di  S* 
Chiarct—di  S.   Giovanni  Maggiore — del   Salvaiore— 
di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore — deUo  Spirito  Santo — di  S, 
Maria  deUa  Sanitd — Di  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara^~IH 
S.  S*  Apostoli — Arcivescovado — Liquification  of  the  blood 
qfS.  Gennaro^'-'Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri — Di  S.  Paoh 
Maggiore  —  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore  —  di  S.  Pietro  d 
MyeUa — Cappella  diS.  Severo — Chiesa  dellaNunziata — 
'  di  S.  Maria  del  Carmine — di  S.  Martino  de"*  Certosini 
—  CasteUo    di   S.  Elmo — Paiazzo-Berio — Albergo  cfe* 
Poveri — Theatres — Promenades — Market  built  by  the 
French'^Monum^ent  to  the  memory  of  Eustace — Waier — 
Climaie — Society — Hotels^  and  Lodging-houses — Cha- 
racter of  the  Neapolitans — List  of  Objects  best  worth 
notice  J  as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each  otlier. 

Before  I  enter  upon  a  description  of  Naples,  I  will  give 
a  short  account  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed, 
on  our  way  thither. 
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The  road  to  Albano  has  been  already  described ;  I  shall 
therefore  say  nothmg  on  this  subject;  but  merely  observe 
that  Travellers,  going  to  Naples,  might  easily  see  every 
thing  worth  notice  at  Albano,  by  making  a  stop  of  three 
hours  and  a  half  at  the  last-named  town,  which  they  must 
necessarily  pass  through  on  their  way. 

Aricu^  one  mile  distant  from  Albano  (as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned),  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  ViaAppia; 
and  contains  a  handsome  Church.  Four  miles  hence  is 
GcTisanOj  pleasantly  placed  near  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  in  a? 
salubrious  climate,  and  a  country  which  produces  good 
wine :  near  this  village  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  JLavinium  ; 
and  not  far  distant,  on  the  sea^-shore,  lies^  Pratica,  the 
ancient  Laurentum^  where  ^neas  is  said  to  have  landed, 
when  he  came  to  Italy.  Six  miles  from  Gensano  is  VeUetrij 
once  a  considerable  toMm  belonging  to  the  Volsd^  and 
celebrated  for  being  the  country  of  Augustus,  whose  fiunily 
resided  here;  though  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  bom  at 
Rome.  The  Palazzo-LanceUotti  at  Velletri  is  now  con- 
verted into  an  Inn  ^,  which  contains  thirty  beds,  and  par- 
ticularly fine  water  f.  The  situation  of  this  inn  is  de- 
lightful ;  aixd  its  marble  staircase  merits  notice.  The  Post- 
house  likewise  is  a  good  Inn.  Nine  miles  hence,  but  not  in 
the  high  road,  lies  Cora^  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  which 
contains  ruins  oitooo  Temples^  the  one  consecrated  to  Her^ 
coles,  the  other  to  Castor  and  Pollux :  and  persons  who  have 
leisure  would  do  well  to  visit  them.  From  Velletri  .to  Torre 
d£  ire  Pontic  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  countiy  is  i»retty ; 

*  The  AUbergo  Reale. 

f  Wholesome  water  cannot  be  procured  between  Velletri  and 
Terracinaj  and  therefore  Travellers  usually  take  a  supply  from 
the  former  town. 
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and  on  a  height,  not  very  distant  from  the  road,  stands 
Pipemo,  anciently  Privemum^  a  Volsqian  city*. 

Between  Tre  Pontif  and  Terracina  lie  the  Pontine 
Marshes  {Paludi  Pontine)^  computed  to  be  about  tw«ity- 
four  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  six  to  twelve  miles 
in  breadth.  Appius  Claudius  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  undertook  to  drain  them :  Cethegus  and  Caesar 
continued  the  work;  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
repaired  by  Cecilius  Dedus,  at  the  command  of  Theodoric 
Boni&ce  VIII,  was  the  first  Pope  who  began  to  drain  these 
noxious  swamps.  Martin  V,  before  his  accession  to  the 
pontifical  Chair,  was  employed  to  carry  on  the  business ; 
and  succeeded  wonderfully,  by  making  a  Canal,  called 
Rio-Mardno.  The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis,  and, 
after  them,  Sixtus  V,  made  new  Canals :  succeeding  Popes 
followed  a  similar  plan ;  till,  at  length,  Pius  VI,  nearly  ac- 
complished this  benevolent  work;  forming  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Via  Appia,  which  were  long  hidden  under 
water,  a  road  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Europe ; 
and  draining  the  swamps  so  judiciously  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  being  cultivated.  French  Engineers  pursued 
the  same  wise  measures ;  and  Pius  VII,  is  at  length  putting 
the  finishing  stroke  to  this  Herculean  labour;  which  has 
so  essentially  purified  a  tract  of  country  whose  gales,  in 
former  times,  were  fi^ught  with  death,  that  but  litde  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  travelling  through  it  now,  except 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  dog-star. 

I  would,  nevertheless,  advise  Travellers  in  general,  and 

*  There  is  a  post-road  from  Velletri  to  Sermonetta  (the  spot, 
according  to  some  opinions,  called  by  S.  P&ul,  Tres  Tabemce)^ 
Case-Nuovo,  Piperno,  Maruti,  and  Terracina. 

t  Tre  Ponii  is  a  very  bad  inn ;  where,  however,  it  would  be 
possible  to  dine. 
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particularly  Invalids,  neither  to  pass  the  Pontine  Marshes 
with  an  empty  stomach,  nor  till  after  the  sun  has  been  up 
an  hour.  The  dew  which  immediately  precedes  sunset 
diould  likewise  be  avoided;  and  the  inclination  to  sleep, 
which  almost  every  Traveller  feeb  while  brea^thing  this  air, 
should  be  strenuously  resisted. 

At  one  of  the  western  extremities  of  the  Pontine  Marshes 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Astura;  and,  beyond  that.  Capo 
d' Anzio,  the  ancient  Antkm :  while  at  the  other  western 
^xtcemity  rises  Monte  Circello)  the  Cape  of  Circe,  im- 
mortalized by  Homer.  Beyond  the  Marshes,  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation,  stands  Terracina^  the  approach  to  which  is 
particularly  fine :  it  was  originally  built  by  the  Volsci;  and 
called  by  them  AstxuTi  but  the  Greeks  afterward  called  it 
TrcLxinai  whence  comes  the  modem  name  of  Terracina. 
Here  are  considerable  remains  of  antiquity :  and  persons 
who  have  two  leisure  hours  should  inquire  for  the  Cicerone^ 
who  is  always  in  attendance  at  the  Inn,  and  accompanied 
by  him  visit  the  Cathedral  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur,  according  to  some  opinions; 
and  according  to  others  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
Here  are  fine  fluted  Columns,  and  a  curious  Vase,  with  an 
inscription  in  honom*  of  Theodoiic,  first  King  of  Italy.  On 
the  brow  of  a  high  hill  above  the  Cathedral  are  ruins  called 
by  some  persons  Theodorids  Palace  ^dJidi  by  others,  who  judge 
fix>m  Virgil's  description,  the  Temple  of  Jignter  Atucur:  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  vestiges  discernible  now,  are  the 
subterranean  part,  with  a  law  square  building  above  it.  The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Consul 
Posthumius,  after  the  designs  of  Vitruvius  Pollio.  On  the 
way  to  this  spot  stand  the  ancient  Walls  of  Anxur,  remains  of 
Meserooirs,  Tombs,  Src;  and  here  likewise  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Cape  of  *Circe,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples.     The 
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Inn  at  Terracina  *  stands  beyond  the  town,  near  the  ancient 
Port^  made  by  Antoninus  Pius;  which,  though  now  choked 
up  with  mud/  is  well  worth  notice.     Six  miles  from  Ter- 
racina stands  a  building  called  Torre  de'  Confini;  which 
divides  the  Patrimony  of  S.  Peter  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples :  and  between  Terracina  and  Fondi  are  two  ancient 
Tombs,  and  a  Lake,  the  country  about  which  is  pretty. 
Five  miles  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  Neapolitan  territories 
is  Fondij  a  small  town  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  constitutes 
its  principal  street:  it  once  belonged  to  the  Aurunci,  a 
people  of  Latium;  and,  in  the  year  1534,  suffered  cruelly 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made,  one  night,  by  Hariaden 
Barbarossa  to  seize  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga,  Countess 
of  Fondi,  with  a  view  of  presenting  her  to  the  Grand 
Signior.    Julia,  however,  being  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
clamors  of  her  people  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  sprang 
from  her  bed,  leaped  out  of  window,  and  escaped  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains :  while  Barbarossa,  being  thus  dis- 
appointed of  his  prize,  revenged  himself  by  pillaging  and 
destroying  the  town,  and  carrying  many  of  its  inhabitants 
into  slavery.     Fondi  exhibits  considerable  remains  of  Cy- 
dopian  walls  f.     The  air  here  is  deemed  unwholesome. 
Eight  miles  from  Fondi  stands  Jtri,  anciently  Mamurra,  a 
large  viQage  also  built  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  a  country* 
abounding  with  vines,  figs  and  lendsks,  which  last  produce 
gum-mastic.     Here  are  remains  of  a  Cyclopian  tower.    On 

*  This  Inn  may  be  called  a  good  one,  iii  point  of  size  and  ac- 
commodations ;  but  its  master  is  uncivil  and  imposing. 

t  This  style  of  building  is  called  Cyclopian  because  it  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Greek  Cyclopian  towers ;  which  were  com- 
posed of  smooth  stones  beautifully  joined  together  without 
cement.  These  Cyclopian  walls  are  by  some  Authors  attributed 
to  the  Pelasgi. 
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the  r^t,  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mola,  is  an 
ancient  edifice,  in  good  preservation,  supposed  to  be  tke 
Cenotaph  of  Cicero^  placed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  mur- 
deredy  while  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  enemies. 
Mcioj  the  ancient  Formuef  eight  miles  from  Itri,  is  ap- 
proached by  a  road  which  commands  beautiful  scenery, 
and  contains  an  inn,  called  La  Villa  di  Cicerone^  which  is 
laige,  comfortable,  and  charmingly  situated  * ;  and  exhibits 
in  its  Garden  Ruins  of  what  is  denominated  the  FiUa^FoT' 
mianum  ;  but  probably  that  Villa  was  further  removed  from 
the  sea.  Mola  commands  a  fine  view  of  Gaeta,  five  miles 
distant,  tod,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by  ^neas  in 
honour  of  his  Nurse^  Gajeta.  Persons  who  have  leisure 
would  do  well  to  employ  a  few  hours  in  seeing  this  town; 
which  contains  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  some  an- 
tiquities that  merit  notice.  Its  Port  was  either  constructed, 
or  repaired,  by  Antoninus  Pius :  and  the  Baptistery  of  its 
Cathedral  is  adorned  with  a  basso^eltevo  bearing  the  name 
of  Salpion,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  and  representing  Ino, 
consort  of  Athamas,  King  of  Thebes,  sitting  on  a  rock 
and  hiding  one  of  her  Children  in  her  bosom,  to  save 
it  from  its  Father's  fury.  Here  likewise  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  abovie  the  town,  is  a  building  called  Torre 
tP  Orlando,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Mausoleum  of  Mu- 
natius  Plancus,  the  Founder  of  Lyons.  But  to  return 
to  the  high  road.  Six  miles  from  Mola  are  considerable 
remains  of  an  Aqueduct,  a  Theatre,  &cf ;  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  ancient  town  of  Mintumum  :  and 
close  to  these  ruins  flows  the  Garigliano,  anciently  the 

*  There  are  two  other  inns  at  Mola,  The  Post-housCf  and  The 
Alhtrgo  Rede. 

t  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  Theatre,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  get  out  of  your  carriage,  and  walk  round  to  the  back 
part  of  the  building. 
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Liris;  and,  in  former  times,  the  bomidary  of  Latium^ 
which  is  now  called  the  Campagna  di  Roma*.  Several 
ancient  Tombs  are  discoverable  between  Mola  and  Min- 
tumum.  Crossing  the  Garigliano  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  we 
proceeded  to  S.  Agata;  where  the  Inn,  though  not  large^  is 
rendered  comfortable  by  the  civility  of  its  master.  S.  Agata 
is  pleasantly  situated  near  Sessa,  a  small  town  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Suessa  Aunmcomm,  to  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful Walk,  over  a  magnificent  Bridge,  from  the  inn  at  S. 
Agata.  The  Via  Appia  passed  through  Suessa,  where 
there  are  other  antiquities.  The  road  from  S.  Agata  to 
Capua,  sixteen  miles  distant,  traverses  rich  vineyards  and 
corn-fields.  The  approach  to  Capua  is  handsome;  but 
the  modem  town,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Voltumo,  an- 
ciently Voltumusj  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  Ruins  called  ancient  Capua,  is,  judging  by  the 
report  of  Strabo  and  Florusf,  very  unlike  the  latter;  as 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  Europe, 
it  is  ill-built,  dirty,  and  devoid  of  any  object  particularly 
worth  notice.  The  road  from  Capua  to  Naples,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  is  one  continued  garden,  but  exhibits  no 
view  of  the  bay,  and  scarce  any  of  the  city. 

The  Via  Appia  is  kept  in  excellent  condition  throughout 
the  Ecclesiastical  territories:  but,  near  S.  Agata,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  Capua,  proper  care  has  not  lately 
been  taken  to  replace. loose  stones.  Between  Capua  and 
Naples  the  road  is  excellent. 

•  The  whole  of  what  is  now  denominated  Italy,  between  the 
Liris  and  the  extremity  of  Calabria^  appears  to  have  been,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  called  Magna  Gnecia. 

t  These  Authors  describe  Capua  as  particularly  magnificent. 
Strabo  says,  it  derived  its  name  from  Caput,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  world ;  and  Rorus  ranks  it  with  Rome 
and  Carthage. 
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Naples,  in  Italian  Napoli,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
universally  considered  as  the  most  captivating  city  of  Italy; 
owing  to  its  immense  number  of  inhabitants,  magnificent 
quay,  and  beautiful  situation:  this  first  impression,  how- 
ever, sometimes  wears  off;  while  the  bad;  taste  which  per- 
vades almost  every  building,  induces  scientific  Travellers  to 
prefer  Rome,  even  in  her  present  mutilate^  state,  to  all  the 
gaiety  of  Naples.  This  latter  city  is  so  ancient  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  pierce  through  the  clouds  of  obscurity 
which  envelop  its  origin :  Tradition,  however,  reports  that 
it  was  founded  by  an  Argonaut,  thirteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sera;  and  afterward  peopled  and  en- 
riched by  Greek  colonies  from  Rhodes,  Athens,  and  Chal- 
chis.  It- anciendy  bore  the  name  oi  Parthenope ;  an  ap- 
pellation bestowed  by  the  Phoenicians,  in  consequence  of 
its  charming  situation.  Near  Parthenope  stood  another 
city,  called  Paleopolisy  from  being  so  old  that  its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  Hercules :  and  when  Parthenope  ^as  destroyed 
by  her  jealous  neighbours  the  people  of  Cumse,  and  after-  • 
ward  rebuilt  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  the  new  city  was 
called  Neapolis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  one,  called 
Paleopolis,  till,  at  length,  both  were  joined  together  by 
Augustus.  Naples,  however,  still  retained  her  Grecian 
manners,  customs,  and  language;  and  even  to  the  present 
day  retains  them,  in  several  parts  of  her  territories.  This 
city  is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  tufo  mountain,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  Bay  nearly  thirty  miles  in  diameter  (called,  by 
the  ancients.  Crater  Sinus),  and  sheltered  on  the  right  by  the 
Promontory  of  Miseno,  and  on  the  left  by  that  of  Sorrento : 
while  the  lofty  island  of  Capri,  rising  in  its  centre,  acts  like 
an  enormous  Mole  to  break  the  force  of  its  waves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  city  of  Naples  when 
viewed  from  this  bay,  whence  all  its  buildings  present  them- 
selves to  view,  rising  amphitheatrically,  till  crowned  by  the 
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sombre  Castle  of  S.  Elmo.     Stretching  to  the  Promontory 
of  Sorrento,  on  one  sid^  lie  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Torre  del  Annmiziata,  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Castel- 
a-mare  and  Vico:  and  extending  to*  the  Promontory  of 
Miseno,  on  the  other,  Pozzuoli,  Nisida,  and  Baia.     The 
bay  of  Naples  was  once  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present ; 
as  appears  from  the  situation  of  two  ancient  Light-houses  ; 
both  of  which  now,  are  actually  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Ruins  of  the  most  ancient  may  be  seen  behind  the  church 
of  S.  Onofrio  de'  Vecchi;  the  other  stood  on  the  site  of 
Gesu-Nuovo.     Naples  is  nine  miles  in  circumference;  and 
contains  nearly  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
inhabitants :  but  the  only  parts  of  this  large  city  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  Foreigners  are  the  Strada-Toledo^ 
the  Largo  del  Palazzo,  and  the  Chiaja,  which  comprehends 
a  public  Garden,  called  the  Villa  Reale,  and  con^erably 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  extending,  on  the  margin 
of  the  bay,  from  the  Chiatamone  toward  the  Grotto  of 
Posilipo.     This  garden  is  adoiiied  with  luxuriant  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  modern  statues ;  and  in  its  centre  stands 
the  celebrated  antique  Group,  called  //  Toro  Famese ; 
which  was  originally  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome,  and 
removed  thence  to   Naples:  it  represents  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  the  sons  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes,  tying  Dirce  by 
the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  horns  of  a  Bull ;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  from  one  solid  block  of  marble,  by 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  about  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  sera.     This  Group,  being  cruelly  mutilated, 
was  restored  by  Bianchi;  and  the  Bull  alone  remains  com- 
pletely antique  *. 

*  According  to  some  opinions  Amphion  and  Zefhus  are  repre- 
sented as  endeavouring,  by  command  of  Antiope^  their  mother, 
to  seize  the  buU^  and  set  Dirce  free. 
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Among  other  objects  of  interest  at  Naples  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Studii  PtMici,  This  University  was  erected  by  the  Vice- 
roy Ferdinando  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos,  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  M.  G.  Fontana;  and  opened  in  1616, 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Castro,  son  and  successor  to  the  Count. 
During  1790,  Ferdinando  I,  removed  the  University  to  the 
Convent  of  Gesu  Vecchio;  and  converted  the  edifice  built 
by  the  Count  de  Lemos,  into  a  royal  Museum ;  which  is 
now  enriched  with  the  antiquities  found  at  Mmtumum,  an- 
cient Capua,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  Nuceria,  and 
Paestum ;  together  with  the  princely  collection  of  paintings 
that  once  adorned  the  Palace  of  Capo  di  Monte :  and  this 
Museum,  to  which  his  Neapolitan  Majesty  has  given  the 
name  of  Bcrbonico^  may  now  be  considered  as  the  finest  in 
Europe,  with  respect  to  Grecian  antiquities. 

The  Quadrangle  contains  a  colossal  statue  of  Alexander 
Severus — ditto  of  Flora — ditto  of  the  Genius  of  Rome— 
and  ditto  of  Urania :  and  the  Staircase  is  adorned  with  a 
Lion  in  Carrara  marble,  and  two  Statues  in  Greek  marble, 
taken  from  Herculaneum.  Surroundiiig  the  Quadrangle 
are  the  Academies  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture, 
and  the  apartments  appropriated  to  antique  Statues,  &c. 

First  division  of  the  Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture.  No.  14, 
Bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter — 15,  Statue  of  a  Warrior  seated — 
17,  a  Gladiator — 19,  an  equestrian  statue  ofa  Roman  War- 
rior— ^20,  a  Bust  from  Herculaneum  —  22,  ditto  —  2S,  a 
statue  called  P^rrhus,  from  Herculaneum — 27,  an  Amazon 
on  horseback— 29,  a  wounded  Gladiator  ! !  —  30,  a  bust  of 
Plato,  from  Herculaneum  — S3,  statue  of  a  Wrestler, 
changed  intoa  Gladiator  by  the  sculptor  who  restored  it !  I— - 
iM»,  a  Gladiator !  1 — 35»  another  Wrestler,  changed  into  a 
Gladiator  by  the  sculptor  who  restored  it ! !  — 36,  a  Gla^- 
diator !! — 37,  a  Bust  of  the  Emperor  Galliaius,  from  an- 
cient Capua ! !— *  38,  statue  of  Jove,  in  terrorcotta^  from 
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Pompeii ! ! — 40,  bust  of  Marcellus ! ! — 4-1,  statue  of  a  young' 
Roman,  from  Herculaneum— 43,  a  Consul,  from  ditto —4^9 
a  dead  Amazon  —  46,  a  young  Lady  of  the  Balbi-family^, 
from  Herculaneum  ! ! — 48,  the  Mother  of  Balbus,  from 
Herculaneum — 51,  a  young  Lady  of  the  Balbi-family,  from 
ditto ! !— 52,  bust  of  Cicero— 53,  statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  from  Herculaneum — 55j  a  Bust  in  Greek  marble ! ! 
— 56,  a  statue  of  Euterpe,  from  Herculaneum— 58,  Juno  in 
terracotta,  from  Pompeii ! !  i 

Second  division  of  the  Gallery,    61,  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Marcus  Nonius  Balbus,  jun.  in  Greek  marble,  from  Her- 
culaneum ! ! ! ! — 62,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  sen.  in  Greek  marble,  and  likewise  taken  from  Her- 
culaneum; but,  being  found  in  a  broken  state,  it  has  been 
restored  ! ! !  —  65^  a  statue  of  Cybele  seated — 66,  group  of 
Apollo  with  a  Swan  ! ! — 67,  statue  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  from 
Puteoli ! ! — 6S,  Bacchus— 69,  group  of  Ganymede  with  the 
Eagle!!  —  70,  ditto  of  Hercules  and  lole— 71,  statue  of 
Ceres — 73,  Mercury  —  75,  Hercules  —  76,  Chastity,  from 
Herculaneum  —  77,  bust  of  a  young  Hercules ! !  —  78, 
a  Priestess,    from^  Herculaneum  —  79,  Minerva  —  80,   a 
Priestess  of  Diana,  from  Herculaneum  —  81,  a  colossal 
bust  of  Alexander!! — 82,   statue  of  Ceres — 84,  colossal 
bust  of  a  River  God — 85,  ditto — 87,  group  of  a  Satyr  and 
a  Youth  ! ! — 88,  bust  of  a  Vestal,  from  Herculaneum — 89, 
statue  of  .^culapius ! ! — 90,  bust  of  the  Indian  Bacchus, 
from  Herculaneum — 91,  group  of  Bacchus  and  Cupid ! ! — 
92,  the  celebrated  colossal  Hercules  of  Glycon,  found  in 
Caracalla's  Baths,  and  deemed  one  of  the  finest  statues 
existing ! ! ! !  —  93,  group  of  Venus  victorious  and  Cupid, 
from  ancient  Capua! !  —  94,  bust  of  Cybele,  from  Hercu- 
laneum— 95,  statue  of  Juno  —  96,  bust  of  Minerva,  from 
Herculaneum -— 97,  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  from  Herculaneum !  —  98,  group  of  Faunus  and  the 
Infimt  Bacchus ! !— 99,  colossal  bust  of  a  River  God— 102, 
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ditto  of  Arianna — 105,  statue  of  Diana-Lucifera — 106, 
hermes  of  the  Indian  Bacchus — 107,  ditto  of  Neptune,  from 
Herculaneum  — 109,  a  colossal  statue  of  Antinous  in  the 
character  of  Bacchus!! — 118,  a  statue  of  Juno — 114,  a 
hermes  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  from  Herculaneum  1 1  — 115, 
a  statue  of  Bacchus!!  — 116,  a  bust  of  Alexander,  from 
Herculaneum ! ! 

Third  division  of  the  Gallery.  118,  a  lustral  Font,  found 
in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii  I !  — 119,  statue  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  seated  ! !  !* — 120,  another  lustral 
Font,  found  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii ! !  — 121,  a 
statue  of  Britannicus,  from  Herculaneum —  126,  Antonia 
the  younger — 127,  bust  of  Galba — 128,  a  colossal  bust  of 
Htus  I !  — 129,  bust  of  Otho — 132,  a  statue  of  Marciana, 
the  sister  of  Trajan ! ! — 133,  bust  of  Tiberius — 134,  a  statue 
of  Vitellius,  from  Herculaneum! !  —  136,  colossal  bust  of 
Antoninus  Pius ! ! — 138,  statue  of  Lucilla— 139,  bust,  from 
ancient  Capua — 140,  a  statue  of  Domitian — 144,  a  bust  in 
Greek  marble  — 147,  a  colossal  statue  of  Claudius  seated, 
from  Herculaneum  I !  — 148,  a  bust  of  Commodus — 149,  a 
statue  of  Trajan,  from  Mintumuml! — 150,  a  bust  of  Lu- 
cius Verus— 151,  Statue  of  ditto  I!  — 153,  a  statue  of  Cali- 
gula, from  Mintumum  1 1 — 154,  a  colossal  bust  of  Tiberius 
— 155,  a  magnificent  Basin  of  Porphyry,  which  served  as 
the  lustral  Font  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapiusi!  — 156,  a 
colossal  bust  of  Csssar  1 1 — 157,  Statue  of  ditto — 159,  statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius ! ! — 160,  bust  of  Adrian !  1 — 161,  a  statue 
of  Lucius  Verusll— -163,  a  colossal  statue  of  Augustus 

•  Agrippina  seems  to  be  represented  at  the  moment  when  told, 
that  her  unnatural  son  dooms  her  to  death.  The  mild,  pathetic, 
deep  despair,  expressed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  charming 
Statue,  is  Wonderful  -,  and  proves  that  Sculpture,  when  carried 
to  its  utmost  pitch  of  excellence,  can  move  the  passions  quite  as 
much  as  does  the  finest  poetry. 
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seated,  from  Herculaneum ! !  — 16^^  a  bust  of  Caracalla  — 
165,  a  small  statue  of  Nero,  when  young ! — 167,  ditto ! 

Hall  of  Flora.  168,  a  colossal  statue  of  Flora,  found  in 
Caracalla's  Baths ! ! ! !  (according  to  some  opinions  this  chg/^ 
(Toetwre  of  the  Grecian  chisel  does  not  represent  Flora,  but 
Hope,  or  one  of  the  Muses)  —  169,  the  Torso  Famese^  in 
Greek  marble,  supposed  to  represent  Bacchus ! ! !  —  170,  a 
basso-rilievo  representing  Bacchus  intoxicated ! — 171,  frag- 
ment of  a  Statue  from  ancient  Capua,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Psyche,  and  attributed  to  Praxiteles!!  — 172,  and  173, 
Columns  of  verde  antico  with  an  Ibis  upon  each  — 174?,  a 
basso-rilievo   representing  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Mer- 
cury; and  supposed  to  be  very  old  Greek  sculpture— 17  5,  a 
Basso-rilievOj  from  Herculaneum  —  176,  Bassi-rilievi,  one 
of  which  represents  Scylla,  the  famous  Promontory  of  Ca- 
labria— 177,  torso  of  a  Youth — 178,  a  basso-rilievo    of 
Helen,  Venus,  Cupid,  Paris,  &c! — 179,  another  Torso. 

HaU  of  Apollo^  180,  a  colossal  porphyry  statue  of  Apollo 
in  his  theatrical  dress  I  — 181,  bust  of  Faustina —  182,  a 
statue  of  Isis! — 183,  a  bust  of  Vespasian — 184-,  a  Column 
from  Pompeii — 186,  a  Phrygian  Slave — 187,  a  Tiger 
in  Egyptian  granite — 188,  and  189,  Columns  of  oriental 
alabaster,  from  Herculaneum — 190,  Apollo,  in  basalt! 
— 191,  and  192,  Columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  from  Her- 
culaneum—193,  a  Phry^an  Slave — 194,  a  Tiger — 195,  a 
Column  from  Pompeii — 196,  a  Goat  in  rosso  antico— 197, 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius!  — 198,  statue  of  Ceres,  finely 
draped — 199,  bust  of  the  Father  of  Marcus  Aurelius — 
203,  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  oriental  alabaster  and 
bronze!  —  205,  a  Column  surmounted  by  a  small  figure  of 
Isis,  from  Pompeii  —  207,  and  208,  a  Basin  of  Bigio^  with 
its  stand,  from  Pompeii  —  209,  and  210,  small  Columns  of 
giallo  antico,  one  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  small  head 
of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  all  from  Pompeii — 211,  an  Egyp- 
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tian  Priest,  in  basalt  1—213,  and  214,  small  Columns,  and 
an  Egyptian  idol,  from  Pompeii  —  215,  and  216,  another 
Basin,  with  its  stand,  from  Pompeii  —  219,  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus!  —  220,  a  small  statue  of  Meleager,  in  rosso  an-* 
tico! 

Hall  of  the  Muses.  224,  a  large  and  beautiful  Vase  of 
Greek  marble,  adorned  with  Bassi^rilievi  relative  to  the 
education  of  Bacchus;  and,  according  to  the  inscription  it 
bears,  executed  by  Salpion,  the  Athenian — ^228,  a  statue  of 
Clio,  from  Herculaneum !  —  229,  a  small  statue,  in  terra- 
cotta^  representing  an  Actor  masked,  and  dressed  for  the 
stage,  from  Pompeii !!  — 230,  statue  of  Terpsichore,  from 
Herculaneum!!  —  231,  Mnemosyne,  from  ditto!  —  232, 
Apollo  seated — 233,  Minerva! — 234,  Melpomene,  from 
Herculaneum  —  235,  a  small  statue  in  terra-^otta,  of  an 
Actress,  masked  and  dressed  for  the  stage,  from  Pompeii !! 
— 236,  a  statue  of  Erato,  from  Herculaneum ! ! — 241,  sta^ 
tue  of  Urania -from  ditto  I  — 243,  a  Basso-rilievo  represent- 
ing seven  female  Figures,  who  appear  to  be  dancing-^244, 
statue  of  Euterpe,  from  Herculaneum!! — 245,  Calliope, 
from  ditto— 248,  Thalia,  from  ditto ! ! — 249,  a  small  statue 
of  Apollo,  from  Pompeii !  — 250,  a  Basso-rilievo^  representing 
three  female  Figures  and  one  Man! — 251,  statue  of  Poly- 
hymnia !  This  apartment  likewise  contains  several  cinerary 
Urns. 

.  Hall  of  the  Venuses.  154!,  statue  of  Adonis,  from  ancient 
Capua — ^55,  statue  of  Venus,  attributed  to  Praxiteles,  and 
called  Feriere  Callipiga^  the  rival  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  | 
there  is,  however,  an  unpleasant  expression  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  former,  from  which  the  latter  is  exempt! !! — 
256,  group  of  a  Love  and  a  Dolphin  — 260,  statue  of 
Venus — ^262,  Cupid,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  Copy  from 
the  celebrated  Cupid  of  Praxiteles !  -—  263,  Venus —  265,  a 
Group  from  Herculaneum  —  266,  a  marine  Venus — 273,  a 
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small  statue  of  Venus  seated,  from  Pompeii — 276,  an  Her- 
maphrodite ! 

HaU  of  Hercules.  280,  a  Hermes  from  Herculanenm — 
281,  ditto  of  Euripides  from  Herculaneum — 284,  a  bust  of 
Marcus  Brutus — 287  bust  of  Caius  Marius — ^290,  a  hermes 
of  Homer ! — ^291,  ditto  of  Socrates ! 

HaU  of  Atlas.  292,  Atlas  supporting  the  celestial  globe  f 
— 293,  and  294,  two  lustral  Fonts,  from  Pompeii ! — 297, 
bust  of  Antisthenes ! — 298,  statue  of  Homer,  from  Hercu- 
laneum 1—299,  bust  of  Eschines,  from  Herculaneum — 30O, 
bust  of  Periander,  from  ditto — 301,  bust  of  Lycurgus — 
302,  ditto  of  Euripides— 303,  ditto  of  Varro — 304,  statue 
of  a  Sibyl — 305,  bust  of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus — 806,  ditto 
of  Solon — 307,  ditto  of  Seneca— 308,  ditto  of  Zeno,  from 
Herculaneum— 309,  ditto  of  Anacreon — 310,  statue  of  a 
Philosopher,  from  Herculaneum !!— 311,  bust  of  Demo- 
sthenes, from  ditto— 316,  bust  of  Zeno — 317,  statue  of  a 
Female,  resembling  Niobe  ! — 318,  ditto  of*Herodotus! — 
319,  ditto  of  Lysias — 320,  the  same  subject — 321,  bust  of 
Euripides — 322,  ditto  of  Sophocles — 323,  a  small  statue  of 
Cicero,  from  Herculaneum ! — 324,  a  bust  of  Carneades — 
326,  ditto  of  Posidonius ! ! — 328,  ditto  of  Archimedes,  from 
Herculaneum — 329,  a  statue  of  Aristides,  found  in  Her- 
culaneum, and  deemed  one  of  the  choicest  master-pieces  of 
the  Grecian  chisel ! ! !  1—330,  a  bust  of  Socrates,  from  Her^ 
culaneum. 

Apartments  containing  bronze  Statues^  ^c;  chiefly  found 
in  Herculaneum^  and  Pompeii*.  Among  these  are  a  beau- 
tiftil  Horse  in  Corinthian  brass— a  •statue  of  Augustus ! — a 
fine  Head  of  a  Horse— a  bust  of  Antinous — Fragments  of 
four  Horses— a  statue  of  Bacchus,  being  the  only  one,  in 

*  The  inner  apartment  is  generally  locked,  unless  Visitors 
desire  to  have  it  opened  5  a  request  never  denied. 
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bronze,  found  at  Pompeii — a  bust  of  a  Female  with  move- 
able eyes — a  drunken  Faun  reposing  on  a  skin  of  wine ! — 
Mercury  seated!!— two  Wrestlers — a  sleeping  Faun — a 
small  equestrian  Statue  supposed  to  represent  Alexander 
and  Bucephalus  —  the  Isiac  Tables  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii — Busts  of  Plato,  Scipio,  Seneca,  and 
Ptolemy. 

ApaHments  up  stairs.  On  the  landing-place  there  are 
three  doors;  and  that,  on  the  left,  leads  to  the  rooms  where 
the  Papyri  brought  from  Herculaneum,  &c.  are  unrolled. 
Though  all  these  scrolls  are  so  much  scorched  as  to  resemble 
tinder,  yet  some  of  them  (about  four  hundred)  have,  by  a 
most  tedious  process,  been  opened ;  and  about  ninety  were 
found  in  a  legible  state.  Among  these  are^  fragments  of  a 
JLatin  poem,  relative  to  the  war  between  Anthony  and 
Octavius — £picm*us  upon  Nature — a  work  by  Polistratus 
—fragments  of  a  work  by  Colotos — Philodemus  upon  Rhe- 
toric— and  works  which  bear  the  names  of  Demetrius,  Car- 
jiiscus,  Chrysippus,  &c.  The  number  of  scrolls  brought  to 
the  Museum  is  said  to  amount  to  about  seventeen  hundred; 
but,  of  those  not  yet  operated  upon,  about  one  hundred  only 
seem  sufficiendy  perfect  to  be  capable  of  expansion.  Thirty- 
nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum  a  considerable 
number  of  scrolls  of  Papyrus,  owing  to  an  excavation  made 
in  a  garden  at  Resina,  were  discovered  in  a  house  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Lucius  Piso. 

The  middle-door  leads  to  the  Library,  which  contains  an 
hundred  thousand  printed  volumes,  including  several  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  a  large  collection  of  precious  Manu- 
scripts ;  among  which  are  those  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinus,  and 
the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  Here  likewise  is  the  l^ffizio  of  the 
'  Madonna,  illuminated  by  Giulio  Clovio,  bound  in  gold,  and 
decorated  with  bassi^rilievi!  and  another  book,  called?  the 

££ 
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J%ra,  which  likewise  contains  chefs^cewores  in  miniature 
painting! 

AntiquiHesfound  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii^  StabuE^  Capri ^ 
S^c.  First  room.  Kitchen  Famiture,  consisting  of  broiu^e 
utensils,  many  of  them  lined  and  inlaid  with  silver;  marble 
mortars;  a  gridiron;  avarietyofel^ant  bronze  moulds  for 
pastry;  a  portable  bronze  stove;  boilers;  saucepans;  fiying- 
pans;  &c. 

Second  room.  Scales  and  Weights,  the  latter  elegantly  orna- 
mented*; a  great  variety  of  fantastic  Lamps;  a  Lanthom, 
made  with  horn  instead  of  glass ;  Candelabra,  some  of  which 
are  particularly'elegant;  beautiful  Steelyards;  &c. 

Third  room.  Sacrificial  Vases ;  a  drinking-Cup  in  the 
form  of  a  horse's  head;  sacrificial  Knives;  a  Brush,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  in  sprinkling  holy  water,  and  like 
what  the  Roman  Catholics  use  now  for  the  same  purpose  f ; 
two  Couches  for  the  gods,  used  at  the  festivals  called  Lecti- 
stemia^  and  composed  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver !  a  bronze 
Altar;  two  Chairs  for  the  priests;  bronze  Tripods,  one  of 
which  is  particularly  elegant ;  Vessels  for  incense ;  a  Basin 
of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver;  and  a  variety  of  other  vessels 
used  in  heathen  temples. 

Fourth  room ;  right  side.     Various  pieces  of  Furniture 


•  The  pound-weight  of  Magna  Gwecia  appears  to  have  been, 
like  the  present  pound  of  Naples^  between  ten  and  eleven  ounces : 
and  the  ancient  steelyards  (if  I  may  so  call  balances  made  of 
bronze)  resemble  those  now  used  at  Naples  in  shape,  though 
tax  superior  in  beauty. 

t  *'  Every  ancient  Temple  contained  a  vase  filled  with  holy 
water  3  and  placed^  it  is  supposed,  near  the  entrance :  and  with 
this  water  every  person  who  came  to  solemn  sacrifices  was 
sprinkled.*^ — See  Potter's  Antiquities  op  Greece. 
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required  in  ancient  Baths;  among  which  are  Knives  to 
scrape  the  skin,  and  elegant  Essence-Bottles :  a  Child's  Toy 
representing  a  Carriage;  ancient  Greek  Armour;  a  Clock, 
or  Bell,  for  marking  time ;  another  Toy,  representing  a  Can 
Fifth  room;  right  side.  Ink-stands  with  remains  of  ink; 
Styles,  Pens  of  cedar-wood,  a  Case  for  the  styles.  Tablets; 
Letters  for  stamping  bread;  which  must  have  been  used 
in  a  manner  so  like  printing  that  one  wonders  such  an 
invention  should  not  have  occurred  tp  the  Ancients :  Bronze 
Mirrors;  chirurgical  Instruments,  but  no  Lancets;  Opera- 
tickets  for  the  boxes  and  the  parterre  (the  latter  being 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  on  the  seats  at 
the  theatres);  Instruments  of  music,  namely;  the  Cystrum, 
Cymbal,  single  Flute,  and  double  Mute;  Bells  for  Cattle, 
precisely  like  those  which  are  used  at  the  present  day ;  Glass, 
some  of  which  is  clear  and  good;'  Dice,  some  of  them 
being  loaded;  Household  gods;  a  curious  portable  Stove; 
Bronze  Door-cases ;  Nails,  Screws,  Locks,  Keys,  Latches, 
Bolts,  Hinges,  &c.  These  rooms  likewise  contain  Bridles, 
Stirrups;  another  Clock;  a  Mosaic  Table  with  beautiful 
Feet  from  Pompeii ;  Rings,  Necklaces,  Ear-rings,  Bracelets, 
Pins  for  the  hair.  Ornaments,  called  Bvllce^  worn  by  young 
Patricians,  till  they  were  allowed  to  assume  the  Toga;  silver 
Cups,  Saucers,  and  Spoons,  but  no  Forks*. 

*  By  asking  permission  of  the  Director  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  Cabinet  of  Gems,  gold  Ornaments,  &c.;  found  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  This  Cabinet  contains  a  Cammeo 
said  to  be  the  most  precious  work  of  its  kind  in  existence ;  and 
representing,  on  one  side,  the  Nile  under  the  character  of  Abund- 
ance ;  the  instrument  for  measuring  its  waters ;  the  Sphinx  of 
the  Nile,  and  two  flying  Zephyrs ;  and,  on  the  reverse  side,  the 
head  of  Medusa.  Here  likewise  are  Necklaces,  Ear-rings,  and 
gold. Ornaments  of  almost  every  description  ;  a  beautiful  flying 
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Apartments  containing  the  pictures.  First  room.  S.Fran- 
cesco and  S.  Girolamo,  with -the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour, 
executed  by  the  old  Neapolitan  school — the  Salutation,  by 
ditto — the  Magdalene,  by  Andrea  Vaccaro— S.  Sebastiano, 
by  Spagnoletto ! — the  Madonna,  our  Saviour  and  S.  John, 
by  Vaccaro — S.  Peter  after  having  denied  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Maratta — ^the  murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  Vaccaro — 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Carlo  Maratta — S.  Girolamo,  by 
Spagnoletto— two  small  Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa;  and 
two,  by  Niccolo  Poussin. 

Second  room.  The  Salutation,  by  Scipio  Gaetano — a 
copy  of  the  Madonna  delta  Sedia,  by  Giulio  Romano !— a 
fine  head  of  Anna  BuUen — ^the  Holy  Family,  by  Carlo 
Maratta— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Bronzino. 

Third  room.  The  Holy  Family,  by  Schidone! — the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Benvenuto  Garofalo— the  death 
of  S.  Francesco,  by  Lanfranco— Pope  Alexander  VI,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo — Head  of  an  old  man,  by  Rubens 
— a  Pieta^  by  Annibale  Caracci ! — Giulio  Clovio,  painted 
by  himself— the  Holy  Family,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo—. 
the  same  subject,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto !— a  dead  Christ,  by 
Correggio ! !— the  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolci — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Filippi  Lippi— a  Pietdj  by  Agostino  Caracci ! 

Fourth  room.  The  Holy  Family,  &c. ;  school  of  Raphael 
— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Correggio  !  1 ! — ^the  Marriage  of  S. 
Catherine^  by  ditto ! — the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour  with 
a  rabbit,  by  ditto!! — the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — S.  John,  by  ditto ! ! !— a  Landscape,  by 
Claude  Lorrain  I— an  Angel,  by  Schidone ! !— a  Head,  by 
Giorgione !— ditto  by  Giovanni  Bellino — a  Guardian  Angel 
shieldmg  a  Child  from  evil,  by  Domenicliino ! ! !  —  Onr 
figure  of  Victory 5  and  several  other  choice  paintings;  two 
Loaves^  a  Honey-comb,  Fruits,  other  Eatableis,  Seeds  of  various 
kinds  3  &c  &c.  j  aU  burnt  to  cinders. 
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Saviour  on  the  Cross,  by  Benedino  Gaccio — the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour  and  Angels,  by  Tintoretto — a  Head,  by  Van- 
dyck — ^two  colossal  Paintings^  by  Corr^gio— Lucretia,  by 
Parmigianino  I — Rinaldo  and  Armida,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! 
— ^an  Infant  Jesus,  by  Guido — Vespudo,  the  Discoverer  of 
America,  by  Parmigianino — Hercules  between  Virtue  and 
Vice^  by  Annibale  Caracci ! — S.  Girolamo,  by  Guercino-* 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino. 

Fifth  room,  Cliarity,  by  Schidone!!! — a  Portrait,  by 
Vandyck— Danae,  by  Titian ! ! ! — Portraits  of  Bramante  and 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ! — Portrait  of  a 
Grandee  of  Spain,  by  Rubens— the  Magdalene,  by  Titian 
— Portrait  of  Columbus,  by  Parmigianino — Venus,  a  Faun, 
&C. ;  by  Annibale  Caracci ! — a  Portrait,  by  Vandervest — 
two  Children  laughing,  by  Parmigianino ! ! ! — the  Circum- 
cision, by  Benvenuto  Garofalo ! — Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
by  Albert  Durer;  and  a  painting,  by  Gherardo  delle  notti, 

&xth  room.  A  Portrait,  by  Raphael ! — the  Holy  Family, 
by  ditto ! — Leo  X,  between  Cardinals  Passerini  and  Bembo, 
by  ditto ! ! — the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  ditto ! ! — 
portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  ditto — a  full  length  portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Passerini,  by  ditto — the  Madonna,  Elizabeth,  our  Sa- 
viour and  S.  John,  by  ditto ! ! ! — the  Holy  Family,  by  Giulio 
Romano— -S.  Peter,  by  Guercino — the  Magdalene,  by  ditto 
—  the  last  Judgment,  designed  by  Buonaroti,  and  coloured 
by  one  of  his  Scholars ! — ^two  Heads,  by  Rembrandt— a  fine 
Picture,  by  Titian. 

Seventh  room.  Two  Pictures,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti— 
two  Battle-Pieces,  by  Tempesta,  and  a  Pietd  of  the  Caracci- 
schooL 

Eighth  room.  S.  Girolamo,  by  Domenico  Antonio  di  Fiori 
— the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Ssurto— 
the  fall  of  Simon  Magus,  by  Ludovico  Caracci;  and  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  by  Marco  di  Siena. 
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Apartments  containing  sepidchral  Grecian  Vases :  SfCm 
The  Pavements  of  these  rooms  were  taken  from  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabias,  &c. ;  and  are  particularly  beautiful. 
The  collection  of  Vases  is  highly  interesting.  Those  found 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Rich  are  light-coloured,  and  exhibit 
paintings  which  usually  represent  mythological  subjects : 
those  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Poor  are  dark-coloured,  and 
quite  plain.  The  first  room  contains  a  Table  from  Pompeii, 
with  beautiful  Feet;  and  a  Vase,  the  painting  on  which 
represents  Orestes  tormented  by  the  Furies.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  paintings  on  the  Vases  in  the  second  room 
are,  the  Sepulchre  of  Agamemnon  —  Hercules  stealing  the 
Tripod  of  Apollo — and  an  ancient  Repast.  A  Widow 
bewailing  the  death  of  her  husband  is  likewise  a  common 
subject  on  these  urns.  The  Vases  in  the  third  roam  exhibit 
paintings  of  Hercules  killing  the  Centaur — an  Egyptian 
Ceremony— &c.  The  fourth  room  contains  models,  in  cork, 
representing  the  inside  of  two  ancient  Sepulchres ;  one  of 
which  exhibits  a  corse  in  the  centre  (with  a  piece  of  money 
in  its  mouth,  and  a  lachrymatory  on  its  breast)  surrounded 
by  lamps,  vases  for  the  aqua  lustrale,  wine,  oil,  incense,  &c.; 
and  a  dish  for  Cerberus's  sop.  The  other,  which  is  the 
precise  representation  of  the  inside  of  a  Tomb  found  at 
Pajstum,  contams  a  painting  (the  subject  of  which  is  a 
Combat) ;  four  vases,  a  dish  for  Cerberus's  sop,  and  the  corse 
placed  in  the  centre,  with  arms  and  armour  by  its  side.  This 
room  likewise  contains  the  model  of  an  ancient  public 
Cemetery  at  Naples.  In  the  fifth  room  are  several  Vases 
embellished  with  paintings,  which  appear  to  represent 
Widows  sacrificing;  and  two  others,  on  the  first  of  which 
is  the  story  of  Cadmus ;  and  on  the  second  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon ;  Electra  and  Orestes  being  on  one  side,  near 
the  tomb ;  and  on  the  reverse  side  ^Egisthus  and  Cly tem- 
naestra  in  tlie  act  of  marrying.     The  subjects  of  some  of  the 
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paintings  on  the  Vases  in  the  sixth  room  are;  Qercules 
slaying  the  Sicilian  King;  with  a  beautiful  ancient  car  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  Vase — Achillas  dragging  Hector  round 
the  walls  of  Troy — ^the  Olympic  games — ^the  same  subject 
repeated — ^an  ancient  Repast^  particularly  curious,  because  it 
exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  Ancients  drank — Hercules 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  a  tree,  and  a  serpent, 
twined  round  it,  very  much  like  the  modem  representation 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden — Penelope  in  a  car,  and  the  gods 
looking  down  upon  her;  together  with  a  painting  of  PuIcP' 
nelloj  dressed  as  he  now  dresses  on  the  Neapolitan  Stag^ 
except  that  instead  of  a  half-mask,  he  has  one  which  entirely 
covers  his  face.  Here  likewise  are  two  ancient  drinking 
Cups;  together  with  a  smaU,  but  extremely  beaudfiil  Vase, 
on  which  is  written,  <^  The  Lucretia.'' 

The ,  Museo-Borbonico  is  usually  open  to  the  public 
eveiy  day,  festivals  excepted,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Foreigners  usually  give^  to  each 
Custode,  from  two  to  six  carlini,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  party  he  attends,  and  the  trouble  he  takes  in  explaining 
things:  Foreigners,  however,  are  not  expected  to  repeat 
these  fees  every  time  they  visit  the  Museum  *♦ 

Palazzo-Beale-f.    This  edifice,  erected  by  the  C!ount  de 

*  Persons  who  purchase  Finati*8  excellent  account  of  the 
gallery  of  sculpture  are  not  expected  to  give  any  fee  below 
stairs^  except  two  carlini  to  the  Custode  of  the  inner  room  of 
Bronzes. 

f  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  order  for  seeing  the  Palazzo- 
Reale^  at  Naples  5  the  Reale  Sito,  at  Resina)  the  Reale  Sito^  at 
Portici ;  the  Reale  Sito,  at  Capo-di-Monte  3  the  Reale  Sito,  at 
Caserta;  and  the  Reale  Sito,  at  S.  Leucio.  These  orders  must' 
be  signed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward  ^  and  Foreigners  who 
apply  for  them  pay  one  piastre.  None  of  these  royal  residences, 
however^  are  worth  seeing^  except  the  palace  at  Naples^  and  thai 
at  Caserta. 
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Lemos,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  Cay.  Fontana,  to 
whose  taste  it  does  honour,  contains  magnificent  apartments 
handsomely  furnished,  and  enriched  with  fine  Pictures, 
namely;  Tobias,  his  Son,  and  the  Angel,  by  Guercino — 
Susanna  in  the  Bath,  by  Ludovico  Caracci — ^the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra ! — the  same  subject, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— Adas,  by  Guido— Charity,  by  ditto 
— Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Gherardo  delle  notti — Charity, 
by  Schidone — an  Ecce  Homo^  by  Correggio — the  Madonna 
of  Monte-Casino,  by  Raphael—and  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by 
ditto.  This  palace  likewise  contains  a  Hall  hung  round 
with  Portraits  of  the  Viceroys  of  Naples,  by  Massimo  and 
Paolo  Matteis ;  and  a  handsome  Chapel,  with  an  Altar  of 
agate,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  marbles.  The  apart- 
ments of  Prince  Leopoldo  contain  some  of  the  best  works 
of  Salvator  Rosa — a  sleeping  Venus,  by  Annibale  Caracci 
— the  Madonna  della  Pace,  by  Guido;  and  other  works, 
by  gi'eat  masters. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Ferdinando.  This  church  is  richly  adorned 
with  marbles;  and  the  Ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  Cupola, 
and  its  Angles,  are  embellished  with  the  best  frescos  of 
Paolo  Matteis.  The  Statues  of  David  and  Moses,  in  one 
of  the  Chapels,  are  by  Vaccaro;  and  the  Picture  which 
adorns  the  High  Altar  is  by  Solimena. 

CasteUNuovo.  This  fortress,  begun  in  1283,  according 
to  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Pisano,  but  not  completed  till 
1546,  contains  the  Arsenal,  and  a  curious  triumphal  Arch, 
erected  iii  honour  of  Alphonso  of  Arragon. 

CasteUo  delF  Uovo.  This  was  once  a  Villa  belonging  to 
Lucullus;  but  an  earthquake  separated  it  from  the  main 
land ;  and  William  I,  second  King  of  Naples,  built  a  palace 
here.     It  derives  its  name  from  its  shape. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Pa^-to.  The  ground  on  which 
this  edifice  stands,  was  given,  by  Frederic  II,  of  Arragon, 
to  Ills  Secretary,  Sannazaro :  and  behind  the  high  altar  is 
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the  Tomb  of  that  great  Poet,  by  Poggibonzi,  one  of  Buo- 
Haroti's  scholars.  The  ornaments  are  too  numerous;  but 
the  composition  is  good;  and  the  Basst^lieviy  allusive  to 
the  Piscatory  Eclogues,  and  other  writings  of  Sannazaro^ 
are  finely  executed.  On  the  sides  of  the  monument  are 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Minenra,  now  called  David  and 
Judith ;  and  on  the  top  is  the  bust  of  Sannazaro,  with  his 
Arcadian  name,  Aclius  Sincerus,  placed  between  two  weep- 
ing Genii.    The  inscription, 

*^  Da  sacro  cineriJloreSf  hie  ille  Maroni 

Sincerus  Musa  proximusy  ut  tumulo" 

• 

is  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Brigida.  Here  is  the  Tomb  of  Giordano^ 
and  a  Cupola  painted  by  that  distinguished  artist 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  d£  Fiorentini.  This  edifice,  built 
by  a  scholar  of  Buonaroti's,  is  said  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of 
architecture. 

Chiesa  di  VIncoronata.  Here  are  remains  of  Paintings, 
by  Giotto. 

Chiesa  della  Pieti  de'  Torchini.  This  church  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  Altar- Piece,  by  Solimena;  and  a  beautiful 
Painting  in  the  Lanthorn  of  its  Cupola,  by  Giordano ! 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Nuova.  Here  are  good  paint- 
ings, by  Marco  di  Siena. 

Chiesa  di  Monte-Oliveto.  Here  are  curious  Statues,  in 
creta^otta^  by  Modanino  di  Modena,  representing  illustrious 
Characters  of  the  fifteenth  century:  and  that,  called  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  is,  in  fiu^t,  the  portrait  of  Sannazaro.  This 
church  also  contains  a  picture  of  the  Purification,  by 
Vasari  (who  likewise  painted  the  Sacristy);  an  Assumption, 
by  Pinturicchio ;  and  one  of  the  best  Organs  in  Italy. 

Chiesa  di  Gesu  Nuaoo^  or  Trinita  Maggiore.  This  church, 
one  of  the  finest  at  Naples,  was  built  according  to  the  designs 
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of  Novello  dl  S.  Lucano :  it  has  sufiered  considerably  from 
earthquakes;  by  one  of  which  the  cupola  painted  by  Lan- 
franco  was  destroyed,  the  four  Evangelists  excepted.  The 
other  Paintbgs  in  the  present  Cupola  are  by  Paolo  Mat- 
tei&  Over  the  great  door  is  a  large  Fresco,  by  Solimoiay 
representing  Heliodorus  driven  out  of  the  Temple !  The 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  was  likewise  painted  by  Solimena. 
The  Chapel  of  S.  Ignazio  is  adorned  with  fine  marbles; 
and  the  whole  edifice  incnisted  and  paved  with  the  sam^e. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Trinity  contains  a  Picture  by  Gnercino. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Chtara,  This  was  originally  a  Grothic  struc- 
ture, coinmenced,  in  1310,  according  to  the  designs  of  Ma- 
succio;  who  likewise  built  the  Campanile;  which,  though 
not  completed  as  he  purposed,  is  much  admired  in  point  of 
architecture.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Giotto;  till  the  Regent,  Bario  Nuovo,  not  un- 
derstanding their  merit,  ordered  them  to  be  covered  with 
white-wash.  During  the  year  1744,  Vaccaro  modernized 
the  nave ;  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  beautifully  paved 
with  rare  marbles,  and  embellished  with  a  Ceiling  painted 
by  Sebastiano  Conca  and  Francesco  Mura :  that  part  which 
represents  S.  Chiara  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  is  by 
the  last-named  artist,  and  a  work  of  great  merit:  he  like- 
wise painted  the  Picture  that  adorns  the  High  Altar;  near 
which  are  two  fluted  Columns;  and,  according  to  tradition, 
that  on  the  lefl;  was  brought  from  Solomon's  Temple. 

One  of  the  Chapels  contains  a  Picture  by  Lanfranco; 
and,  in  another,  some  Paintings  by  Giotto  are  sdll  remain-* 
ing.  The  Bassi^iUevi  over  the  great  door  deserve  atten- 
tion*. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore.    This  edifice  is  built 

*  Tliis  church  likewise  contains  an  elegant  Latin  Epitaph  in 
memory  of  a  young  Lady  wlio  expired  on  the  day  destined  for 
her  nuptials. 
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Upon  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  which  was  erected  by  Adrian 
to  his  Favourite,  Antinous.  It  was  consecrated  by  Con- 
stantiae  and  S.  Helena  to  S.  John  Baptist;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  great  antiquity,  a  Tomb  which  it  contains  has 
been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Parthenope's  Sar* 
cophagus. 

Chiesa  del  Salvatore^  or  Gesu  Vecchio.  Here  are  Paint* 
ings  by  Marco  di  Siena,  Francesco  Mura,  Solimena,  &c. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore.  This  church  contains 
an  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Titian ;  and  a  Flagellation, 
attributed  to  M.  A.  Caravaggio.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Sa- 
cristy is  adorned  with  a  painting  of  S.  Domenico  in  glory, 
by  Solimena !  The  Convent  belonging  to  this  church  for- 
merly comprised  the  University ;  whose  Professors  taught 
their  Scholars  in  vaults  underground. 

Chiesa  dello  Spirito  Santo.  This  is  a  fine  edifice  in 
point  of  architecture ;  and  contains  a  painting,  by  Gior- 
dano, of  the  Madonna  presenting  a  rosary  to  S.  Domenico. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  delta  SanitcL.  Here  are  good  Pic- 
tures, by  Giordano,  Bernardino  Siciliano,  Andrea  Vaccaro, 
and  Agostino  Beltrano.  This  Church  leads  t6  the  Cata- 
combs; as  likewise  do  the  Churches  of  S.  Severo,  and 
S.  Genaro  de'  Poveri.  The  Catacombs  of  Naples  are  said 
to  be  much  larger  than  those  of  Rome :  it  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  this ;  it  being  impossible  to  penetrate  far 
into  them.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they 
were,  like  the  Roman  Catacombs,  public  burial-places; 
formed  originally  by  excavations  made  in  search  of  pozzo- 
lana*. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara.     This  church  merits 

•  No  Invalid  should  attempt  to  visit  these  subterranean  re- 
positories; the  investigation  of  which  cannot  be  wholesome, 
even  for  persons  in  health ;  all  the  unhappy  sufferers  during  the 
last  Plague  having  been  thrown  in  here. 
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notice  on  account  of  containing  a  Gothic  Tomb,  immensely 
large,  of  Ladialaus,  King  of  Naples ;  another  of  Giovanni 
Caracdolo,  and  some  fine  Sculpture  in  the  Vico-ChapeL 

Chiesa  di  S.  S.  Apostolu    This  church,  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  Temple  of  Mercury  and  consecrated  to  the  Apostles 
by  Constantine,  was  rebuilt  during  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
and  adorned  with  particularly  fine  Frescos.     The  Ceiling 
of  the  great  Nave  and  Choir,  the  five  Pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  latter,  and  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  are  by  Lan- 
franco !  as  likewise  are  the  Ceilings  of  the  small  Chapels, 
and  the  large  and  beautiful  Fresco  over  the  great  door. 
The  Cupola  was  painted  by  Benasca,  and  the  Lunettes  are 
the  work  of  Solimena  and  Giordano;  the  latter  of  whom 
has  likewise  adorned  the  Cross  with  four  paintings  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation !  the  Nativity !  the  Birth  of 
the  Madonna!  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple!     The 
High  Altar  is  richly  embellished  with  precious  marbles; 
and  the  Filomarini-Chapel,  great  part  of  which  was  exe- 
cuted after  the  designs  of  Guido,  by  Calandra  da  Ver- 
cdli,  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  Basso-rilievoy  by  Flamingo, 
representing  a  Concert  of  Children  !  I !     Opposite  to  this 
Chapel  is  that  of  the  Conception,  richly  adorned  with  pre- 
cious marbles,  and  embellished  with  Paintuigs  by  Solimena 
and  Marco  di  Siena. 

Arcivescovado.  This  cathedral,  commonly  called  La 
Chiesa  di  S.  Gennaro,  the  Patron-Saint  of  Naples,  is  a 
Gothic  edifice,  built  by  Niccolo  Pisano:  but  the  ancient 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Santa  Restituta,  was  erected,  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  upon  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Apollo.  Charles  I,  of  Anjou  began  the  new  Cathedral, 
which  was  finished  in  1299;  but,  being  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Alphonso  I.  Tlie  outside  is 
incrusted  with  white  marble,  and  ornamented  with  two 
columns  of  porphyry.     The  inside  is  not  splendid ;  though 
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supported  by  nearly  an  hundred  Columns  of  Egyptian 
granite,  African  marble,  &c ;  taken  from  the  Temples  of 
Neptune  and  Apollo.  The  Font,  placed  near  the  great 
door  on  the  left,  is  an  ancient  Vase  of  basalt,  adorned  with 
the  attributes  of  Bacchus  (decorations  not  very  appropriate 
to  a  Christian  Temple).  The  High  Altar,  made  according 
to  the  designs  of  Cav.  Posi,  is  composed  of  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  two  antique  Candelabra  of  jasper.  Under 
the  high  altar  is  a  subterranean  Chapel,  called  II  Soccorpoy 
which  contains  the  body  of  S.  Gennaro ;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  remaining  part  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  This 
Chapel  is  incrusted  with  white  marble,  adorned  with  co- 
lumns of  the  same;  and  likewise  embellished  with  Bassi- 
rilievi  in  the  arabesque  style.  Behind  the  tomb  of  S.  Gen- 
naro is  a  statue  of  the  Constructor  of  this  Chapel,  Cardinal 
CarafFa*),  attributed  to  Buonaroti.  Adjoining  to  the 
present  cathedral  is  the  ancient  Church  of  S.  Restituta; 
which,  though  in  part  destroyed,  still  contains  Columns 
probably  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo ;  an  Assump- 
tion, by  Pietro  Perugino;  and  some  curious  Mosaics  of 
the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  modem  Cathedral,  and 
situated  oppoisite  to  the  Church  of  S.  Restituta,  is  the 
Chapel  qfS.  Gennaro^  called,  //  TesorOj  and  built  in  con- 

*  Cardinal  Caraffa^  Archbishop  of  Naples,  is  celebrated  for 
having  melted  VirgiPs  horse.  The  arms  of  Naples  being  a 
horse,  there  formerly  stood  one  of  bronze  near  the  cathedral ; 
the  Vulgar  said  it  was  cast  by  Virgil  (whom  they  believe  to 
have  been  a  Magician) ;  and  they  entertained  such  saperstitious 
notions  of  the  great  efficacy  of  this  statue,  in  all  distempers  of 
horses,  that,  when  these  animals  were  ill,  they  were  brought  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  however  remote,  to  be  led  round 
the  statue :  therefore,  in  order  to  abolish  so  silly  a  custom,  the 
Archbishop  melted  down  the  whole  of  Virgirs  horse,  the  head 
excepted. 
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sequence  of  a  vow^  made  by  the  city  of  Naples  during  the 
Plague  of  1526.     The  entrance  to  this  Chapel  is  through  a 
magnificent  bronze  door,  adorned  with  fine  Columns  of 
rare  marble^  and  Statues  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paid.     The 
interior  oS  the  edifice  is  a  rotunda,  embellished  with  a 
Cupola,  painted  by  Lanfiranco*! !  and  supported  by  forf^^- 
two  Corinthian  Colunms  of  brocatello;  between  which,  on 
festivals,  are  placed  thirty-five  silver  Busts  of  Saints,  exe- 
cuted by  Finelli;  and  eighteen  Busts,  in  bronze,  by  other 
artists.    The  high  altar  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  S.  Gen- 
naro  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  people;  and  likewise  with  a 
silver  Tabernacle,  containing  the  head  of  the  Sjaint,  and  two 
small  Vessels  filled  with  his  Blood,  supposed  to  have  been 
collected,  by  a  Neapolitan  Lady,  during  his  martyrdom. 
Here  also  is  a  picture  of  S.  Gennaro  coming  out  of  the 
fiimace,  by  Spagnoletto.   The  Painting  in  the  large  Chapd, 
to  the  right  of  the  high  altar,  is  by  Domoiichino !  as  are 
the  Arches  and  Angles  of  the  roof,  and  the  Pictures  in 
three  of  the  small  Chapels. 

The  Ceremony  of  liquefying  the  blood  of  S.  Gennaro 
takes  place  three  times  a  year;  namely,  in  May,  September, 
and  December;  and  is  an  interesting  sight  to  Foreigners: 
if  it  liquefy  quickly,  the  joy  expressed  by  the  Neapolitans  is 
great ;  but  iT  there  be  any  unexpected  delay,  the  tears, 
prayers,  and  cries,  are  excessive;  as  the  non-performance 
of  this  miracle  is  supposed  to  announce  some  dreadful  im- 
pending calamity. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  d^  P.  P.  GeroliminL  This  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  at  Naples:  the  outside 
being  cased  with  marble;  the  inside  lined  with  the  same, 

*  Domenichino  began  to  paint  the  cupola;  but  died  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  his  work ;  which,  from  motives  of 
envy,  was  obliterated  by  Lanfranco. 
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and  divided  into  three  aisles  by  twelve  magnificent  Columns 
of  granite.  The  pavement  is  marble^  and  very  elegant; 
and  the  High  Altar  is  composed  of  agate^  sardonix,  jasper^ 
lapis  lazuli,  mother  of  pearl,  &c  Here  also  are  fine  Paints 
ings  in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola ;  a  celebrated,  though 
much  damaged  Fresco,  above  the  great  door,  by  Giordano, 
re|>resenting  our  Saviour  chasing  the  Buyers  and  Sellers 
fit>m  the  Temple;  over  the  fifth  Altar,  on  the  right, 
S.  Teresa  with  her  Carmelites  at  the  foot  of  a  crucifix,  by 
the  same  artist;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  S.  Francesco, 
by  Guido !  the  Chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  richly  de^ 
ooiated;  and  contains,  in  its  Cupola,  a  painting,  by  Soli- 
mena,  which  represents  the  Saint  in  glory;  and  on  the 
opposite  ode  of  the  high  altar  is  another  Chapel,  the 
Cupola  of  which  was  painted  by  Simonelli,  the  subject 
being  Judith  showing  the  head  of  Holofernes  to  his  army. 
The  Chapel  of  S.  Alessio  contains  a  Picture  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona;  and  in  the  Sacristy  are  Paintings  attributed  to 
Guido,  Domenichino,  Spagnoletto,  &c.  The  Ceiling  is  by 
Giordano. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  Maggiore*  This  stately  edifice  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Julius  Tarsus,  Tiberius's  Freed-man;  who  con- 
secrated it  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  portico  of  this  Temple  remained  till  the  earthquake  of 
1688;  but,  now,  only  two  Columns  and  the  Entablature 
are  entire.  These  noble  vestiges  of  antiquity,  two  Bases  of 
other  columns,  and  the  Trunks  of  the  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  (recumbent  figures  half  buried  in  the  wall)  are 
on  the  outside  of  the  church;  the  interior  of  which  is  ele- 
gantly incrusted  with  marble^  and  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Solimena,  Massimo,  &c.  The  Frescos  on  the  ceiling, 
by  Corenzio,  were  originally  fine;  though  now  much  in- 
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jured ;  but  that  above  the  great  door  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  Sacristy  contains  the  chefs-^cewores  of  Solimena ; 
and  the  Cloisters  of  the  adjoining  Convent  are  adorned 
with  antique  Columns,  and  built  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Theatre^  where  Nero  first  exhibited  in  public;  because  he 
deemed  it  less  derogatory  to  imperial  grandeur  to  act  with 
the  awkwardness  of  a  Beginner  in  one  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
than  in  his  own  'CapitaL 

Chiesa  di  S*  Maria  Maggiore.  This  church  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Diana;  and 
has  a  well  painted  Ceiling. 

Chiesa  di  &  Pietro  d  MajeUa.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Nave 
is  finely  painted  by  Calabrese ! 

Cappella  di  S.  Severo.  This  chapel,  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Sangro-family,  and  called  S.  Maria  della  Pietd,  is  a 
singular  edifice,  richly  adorned  with  rare  marbles,  and 
surrounded  with  arches;  each  of  which  contains  a  Sar- 
cophagus, and  a  Statue  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  Sangro: 
while  attached  to  every  adjoining  pilaster  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Princess  who  was  wife  to  the  Prince  in  the  arch ;  each  of 
the  last  named  tombs  being  ornamented  with  a  Statue  re- 
presenting the  most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  lady  in  the 
tomb.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  statues  is  that  of 
Modesty,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil ;  through 
which,  however,  the  features  are  clearly  discernible.  The 
sculptor  was  Corradini.  Vice  undeceived  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable work;  it  represents  a  Man  caught  in  a  net,  and 
struggling  to  extricate  himself,  by  aid  of  the  Genius  of 
Good-sense !  the  sculptor  was  Queirolo.  Here  likewise  is 
a  dead  Christ  covered  with  a  veil,  which  seems  damped  by 
the  sweat  of  Death  1 1  The  sculptor  was  Giusqppe  San 
Martino;  and  all  these  works  peculiarly  merit  notice  from 
being  original:  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  seem  to 
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have  attempted  shewing  the  face  and  form  with  distinctness 
throngh  a  veil  This  chapel  has  suffered  severely  from 
earthquakes. 

CAiesa  della  Nunziata*  This  edifice,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  rebuilt  in  178^,  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Cav.  Vanvitelli,  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  architecture  at  Naples.  The  columns 
by  which  it  is  supported,  forty-four  in  number,  are  all 
composed  of  white  marble.  The  Prophets  in  the  Angles 
of  the  Cupola  are  by  Fischietti ;  to  w^hose  pencil  they  do 
honour.  The  Pictures  which  adorn  the  High  Altar,  and 
those  of  the  Cross,  are  by  Francesco  Mura.  A  Chapel  on 
the  right,  near  the  high  altar,  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
Piefa  i  and  another  Chapel,  near  the  great  door,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  and  litde 
AngeLs,  the  last  of  which  are  finely  executed.  The  Ceilings 
of  the  Sacristy  and  Tesoro  are  painted  by  Corenzio;  and 
the  Presses  exhibit  the  life  of  our  Saviour  curiously  sculp- 
tured in  wood,  (some  parts  being  gilt)  by  Giovanni  di 
Nola. 

Chiesa  di  S*  Maria  del  Carmine.  This  church  is  richly 
ornamented  with  rare  marbles;  and  contains  Paintings  by 
Solimena,  Giordano,  and  Paolo  Matteis. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  d^  Certosini*.  This  church, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  magnificent  Certosini  convept, 
now  the  Asylum  of  military  Invalids,  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  the  Cav«  Fansaga,  and  is  more  splendid  and 
beautiiul  than  any  other  sacred  edifice  at  Naples :  indeed 

*  TheChurch  of  S.  Marline  stands  near  the  Castle  of  S  Elmo, 
on  Uie  hill,  called  Monte  Vomero,  which  rises  above  the  city  of 
Naples.  To  persons  who  walk,  the  distance  is  inconsiderable ; 
though,  from  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  and  the  almost  innu- 
merable steps  which  compose  the  footway,  this  walk  is  fatiguing. 
The  coach- rood  is  circuitous,  but  good. 
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it  may  vie  with  every  church  existing  in  the  excellence  of 
its  paintings  and  the  value  of  its  marbles  and  precious 
stones.     Above  the  principal  entrance  is  a  picture,  by  Mas- 
simo, representing  our  Saviour  dead,  and  attended  by  the 
Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  and  S.  John.     The  Ceiling  and 
upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Nave  were  painted  by  Lan- 
franco,  except  the  twelve  Prophets,  by  Spagnoletto,  which 
are  particularly  fine ! !  and  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Elias 
by  tlie  same  artist.     The  Choir  is  beautiful ;  and  exhibits 
Paintings  on  the  Ceiling,  begun  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  and 
finished  by  Berardino.     The  unfinished  picture  of  the  Na- 
tivity, immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  is  by  Guido^  who 
did  not  live  to  complete  it:   the  other  Pictures  are  by 
Massimo,  Lanfranco,  and  Spagnoletto;  that  of  our  Saviour 
administering  the  Communion,  (by  Spagnoletto)  and  that 
of  the  Crucifixion,  (by  Lanfranco)  are  much  admired.  The 
High  Altar,  made  after  the  designs  of  Solimena,  is  splen- 
didly adorned  with  rare  marbles,  and  precious  stones;  as 
likewise  are  the  Altars  of  the  Chapels.     That,  consecrated 
to  S.  Bruno,  contains  a  fine  Altar-Piece,  &c.   by  Massimo 
— another  Chapel  is  finely  painted,  by  Matteis — another, 
by  Solimena^another  is  embellished  with  three  good  pic- 
tures, namely,  S.  John  baptising  our  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Maratta !    S.  John  preaching,  by  Matteis ;   and  the  de- 
capitation of  the  Saint,  by  Massimo.     These  chapels  are 
likewise  rich  in  sculpture;  and  one  of  them  contains  a 
strikingly  fine  Bust,  by  Giuseppe  San-Martino.     The  Sa- 
cristy contains  a  Ceiling,  beautifully  painted  by  the  Cav. 
d'Arpino  —  Presses    ornamented  with   mosaics  made  of 
wood,  and  executed  in  a  masterly  style  by  a  German  Monk, 
in  1620 — a  fine  picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the 
Madonna,  the  Magdalene  and  S.  John,  by  the  Cav.  d*Ar- 
pino— S.  Peter  denying  our  Saviour,  by  M.  A.  Carav^gio ! ! 
— and  our  Saviour  carried  up  the  holy  Stairs  to  the  house 
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of  Pilate,  by  Massimo,  and  Viviani.  The  Ceiling  and 
Arches  of  the  Tesoro  are  by  Giordano ! !  and  above  the 
altar,  which  exhibits  magnificent  precious  stones,  is  a 
painting  of  our  Saviour  dead,  with  the  Madonna,  the 
Magdalene,  S.  John,  &c.  a  highly  celebrated  work,  deemed 
the  master-piece  of  Spagnoletto ! ! !  The  Council  Hall  con- 
tains a  Ceiling  painted  by  Corenzio — the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  ten  in  number,  by  Paolo  Fignolio  —  and  the 
Flagellation,  by  the  Cav.  d' Arpino ! !  The  next  Apaitment 
contains  the  history  of  S.  Bruno  round  the  Walls;  with 
sacred  subjects  on  the  Ceiling,  by  Corenzio!  The  Cor- 
ridors of  the  adjoining  Convent  are  composed  of  marble 
supported  by  columns  of  the  same ;  and  the  view  from  the 
interior  of  this  proudly  situated  edifice  is  enchanting.  Im- 
mediately below  the  conventual  Garden  lies  the  immense 
fiat-roofed  city  of  Naples;  whose  streets  appear  like  narrow 
foot-paths ;  while  the  buzz  of  its  inhabitants,  who  look  like 
pigmies,  and  the  noise  of  the  carriages,  which  seem  no 
larger  than  childrens'  toys,  are  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
able. On  one  side  is  Capo  di  Monte,  and  the  rich  Nea- 
politan Campania;  on  another  rise  the  majestic  mountains 
of  the  Apennine,  with  Vesuvius  in  their  front;  while  on 
another  lies  the  wide-stretching  Bay  of  Naples,  bordered 
by  Portici,  &c.  on  the  left,  and  Pozzuoli,  &c.  on  the  right. 
This  stupendous  view  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from 
that  part  of  the  conventual  Garden  called  The  Belvedere  *. 

*  The    abominable  Neapolitan   custom   of  throwing  dead 
bodies,  without  coffins,  into  burial-places  under,  the  churches, 
renders  those  which  are  most  used  as  receptacles  for  the  Dead 
dangerous  to  the  Living. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  churches  least  objectionable 
on  the  above-mentioned  account  should  confine  themselves  to  S. 
Maria  delParto— S.  Martino — ^Trinit^  Maggiore — S.  Chiara — S. 
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CastellodiS.Elmo.  This  fortress,  formerly  denominated 
S.  Ermo,  and  according  to  some  writers,  S.  Erasmo,  was 
b^un  by  the  Normans ;  and  is  chiefly  formed  out  of  an 
immense  rock,  said  to  be  hewn  into  subterranean  apart- 
ments which  extend  to  the  Castello  Nuovo.  Charles  V^ 
erected  the  citadel. 

Palazzo-Bcrio.  This  noble  edifice  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Pictures,  a  good  Library,  and,  in  the  Garden,  a 
celebrated  Group  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Canova  *. 

Albergo  d^  Povcri.  This  immense  and  magnificent 
building  (not  yet  finished)  is  an  Asylum  for  Orphans  and 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  education.  Here  the  boys  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  engraving,  the  elements  of  the 
mathematics,  &c.  and  the  Girls  in  sewing,  spinning,  weaving 
linen,  knitting,  and  other  things  usefiil  to  the  poor. 

Naples  contains  several  Theatres.  The  Teatro  Beale  di 
San-Carloy  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  opera-houses  in 
Italy,  was  so  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  during  the  year 
1816,  that  nothing  but  the  party- walls,  and  front  of  the 
building,  remained:  eleven  months  afterward,  however, 
this  Theatre  rose  from  its  ashes,  adorned  with  even  more 
than  its  original  splendour;  and  exhibiting  six  rows  of 
boxes,  (thirty-two  in  each  row,)  a  parterre  capable  of  ac- 
commodating six  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  seated, 
and  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  standing;  a  stage,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  immense :  spacious  corridors ;  ex- 
cellent stairs;  and  an  adjoining  edifice,  called  the  Ridoito^ 
which  comprises  ball-rooms,  eating-rooms,  and  apartments 
for  gaming;  the  last  being  constantly  opep,  night  and  day. 

Domenico  Maggiore — S.  Maria  del  Pietd< — S.  Paolo  Maggiore — 
S.  Rlippo  Neri — S.   Gennaro— the  Nunzlata^  and   the  S.  S. 
Apostoli. 
*  Here  the  servants  arc  interdicted  from  receiving  fees. 
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The  Teatro  Reale  del  Fondo  is  another  opera-house,  smaller 
than  San-Carlo,  but  handsome.  The  Teatro  d£  Fiorentini 
exhibits  bufik  operas  and  plays.  The  Teatro  Nuaoo  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  same  purpose.  The  Teatro  di  San^Fer- 
dinando  is  larger  than  any  other,  except  San-Carlo.  The 
Teatro  delta  Fenice  is  very  small,  and  exhibits  musical 
pieces  and  plays :  and  the  Teatro  di  San-Carlino^  likewise 
very  smaU,  is  much  frequented  on  account  oi PtdcineUa*y 
who  exhibits  there,  and  is  a  Character  peculiar  now,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  apparently,  of  Grecian  origin: 
his  performances  are  highly  interesting  to  Persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  The  Teatro  delta 
Feniccy  and  the  Teatro  di  San-Carlino^  are  usually  open 
twice,  during  twenty-four  hours,  namely,  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  again  at  ten  at  night  The  Theatres  Royal  are 
opened  alternately ;  because  the  same  singers,  dancers,  and 
musicians,  belong  to  both. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the  Villa  Reale;  the 
Ckiqja;  the  Giardino  Bottanico^  made  by  the  French,  and 
lying  in  the  way  to  the  Campo  Marzo,  also  made  by  the 
same  nation;  who  likewise  constructed  a  Road  called,  by 
them,  Strada-^NapoleoHj  which  extends  from  Naples  to  Capo 
di  Monte;  and  is  a  magnificent  and  particularly  beneficial 
work;  as  carriages  which  could  not  formerly  be  drawn  up 
the  hill  without  the  aid  of  four  horses,  now  go  constantly 
with  a  pair ;  so  that  this  beautiful  drive  is  become,  during 
summer,  the  favourite  airing  of  the  Neapolitans.  The 
Road  begun  by  Murat,  but  not  finished,  from  Naples  to 
Pozzuoli,  is  also  a  delightful  Promenade. 

Persons  who  have  time  to  spare  would  do  well  to  visit 
the  Market  built  by  the  French  in  imitation  of  an  ancient 
Forum  Venalia ;  and  adorned  by  a  figure  of  Abundance  in 

*  lij  Neapolitan^  Polccenclla. 
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its  centre:  (This  market  communicates  with  tiie  Strada 
Toledo.)  British  Travellers  should  likewise  visit  the  Chapel 
of  the  Crocelle^  in  the  Chiatamone;  where  a  Monument  has 
been  lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode 
Eustace;  the  eloquent  and  animated  Author  of  "  The  Clas^' 
steal  Tour  through  Italy"  This  monument  is  placed  behind 
the  altar ;  and  consists  of  a  plain  tablet  of  white  marble;  on 
which,  between  two  pillars,  a  female  figure  (perhaps  repre- 
senting  Italy)  stands  in  relief,  leaning,  in  a  pensive  attitude, 
on  a  tomb ;  and  by  her  is  a  stork,  in  the  act  of  devouring  a 
serpent  The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  and  ends  with  the 
following  lines. 

"  Care,  vale !  Patrue  maneU  ceternumque  manebii 
Te  gemiisse  decus,  non  tumulasse  dolor.** 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  Foreigners  in  order  to  pro- 
cure good  water,  a  scarce  commodity  at  Naples :  that  of  the 
Fontana-Medina,  near  the  Largo  del  Castello,  and  that  of 
the  Fontana  di  S.  Pietro  Martire,  and  its  environs,  is  whole- 
some; but  persons  who  do  not  contrive  to  procure  water 
from  one  of  these  Fountains,  which  are  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct,  incur  the  risk  of  being  attacked  with  a  dysentery, 
or  some  other  putrid  disease. 

The  climate  of  Naples  differs  materially  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Persons  who  wish  for  a  situation  congenial  to 
weak  lungs,  should  reside  in  the  Fouria.  In  the  Largo  del 
CasteUo  and  its  environs  the  air  is  tolerably  soft:  but  in  the 
quarter  of  S.  Lucia  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  united  with  the 
dampness  occasioned  by  a  tufo  mountain,  directly  under 
which  the  houses  are  built,  renders  the  air  dangerous  to  In- 
valids, and  not  very  wholesome  even  for  persons  in  health. 
The  houses  on  the  Chiaja  are  less  dangerous  than  those  in 
the  quarter  of  S.  Lucia,  because  further  removed  from  the 
tufo  mountain ;  but  their  situation  is  too  bleak  for  persons 
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afflicted  with  tender  lungs*     Pizzo-Falcone  is  wholesome, 
and  not  noisy ;  a  peculiar  advantage  at  Naples. 

The  society  in  this  city  is  not  deemed  so  good  as  at 
Rome ;  neither  is  the  Carnival  so  brilliant :  but  the  Festival 
of  S.  Maria  Picdigrotto,  on  the  8th  of  September,  is  a  sight 
well  worth  seeing*. 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
private  lodging-houses;  among  the  former  of  which  are; 
The  Gran-Bretagna—Tke  Crocelle  —  The  Villa  di  Londra 
—Tie  Albergo  Reale—The  Albergo  del  Sole—  The  Albergo 
di  Venezia,  and  The  Villa  di  Roma. 

The  character  of  the  Neapolitans  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  by  Travellers;  who  seem  inclined  to  think  the 
lower  classes  of  people  cunning,  rapacious,  profligate,  and 
cruel;  and  the  more  exalted  ignorant,  licentious,  and  re- 
vengeful: this,  however,  is  not,  generally  speaking,  true; 
'  for  the  common  people  are  open-hearted,  industrious,  and 
though  passionate,  so  fond  of  drollery,  that  a  man  in  the 
greatest  rage  will  suffer  himself  to  be  appeased  by  a  joke: 
and  though  a  Neapolitan  sometimes  does  an  injury,  from 
the  first  impulse  of  anger,  he  is  not  malicious.  Those 
among  the  common  people  who  have  mixed  much  with 
Foreigners  are  expert  in  making  bargains,  and  eager  to 
extort  money ;  but  those  who  have  lived  chiefly  among  each 

*  On  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  Magi- 
strates of  Naples  give.a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
to  the  common  People,  in  a  long  and  wide  street,  which  is  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion,  with  Galleries  on  each  side;  a  Fountain  in 
the  centre,  adorned  with  evergreens  and  statues ;  and,  at  the 
upper  end,  a  handsome  Tern  pie,  in  which  the  musicians  are  placed. 
The  street  is  brilliantly  illumiuated  :  and  all  these  preparations 
are  made  within  the  space  of  six  hours.  The  concert  begins  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  ends  at  ten ;  and  this  entertainment  is 
caHed  the  Festa  di  Chiatamone. 
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Other  display  no  such  propensities:  and  tvliaC<«aems  to  in- 
dicate a  good  disposition  is,  that  they  all  may  be  governed 
by  kind  words;  while  a  contrary  language  nevar  fails  ta 
frustrate  its  own  purpose.  Gentlemen  of  the  church,  lamr, 
and  army,  are  tolerably  well  educated :  and  in  this  middle 
rank  may  be  found  as  much  true  friendship,  as  much  sterling 
worth,  and  as  many  amiable  Characters,  as  in  any  nation 
whatsoever:  neither  are  examples  wanting,  even  among  the 
nobility,  of  talents,  erudition,  and  mpral  virtue,  though  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  Neapolitan  Government,  that  persons 
who  possess  power  to  distinguish  themselves  seldom  dare 
to  exert  it. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  mentioning  a  pe- 
culiar trait  of  charity  we  met  with  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. Our  cook, '  by  birth  a  Neapolitan,  was  married  to  a 
young  woman  whom  we  hired,  one  summer,  as  our  house- 
maid ;  and,  after  having  been  with  us  a  few  weeks,  she  re- 
quested permission  to  go  and  see  her  adopted  child,  who 
was  (she  said)  very  ill.  The  word  "  adopted,*'  surprised  us 
so  much,  that  we  inquired  why  a  man  and  woman  who 
¥wrked  hard  for  their  bread,  and  were  both  young  enough 
to  expect  a  family  of  their  own,  had  been  induced  to  adopt 
a  child  ?  They  replied ;  that  the  child  was  a  foundling;  and 
therefore  belonged  to  the  Madoxma;  consequently,  by  such 
an  adoption,  they  ensured  her  blessing  on  themselves  and 
their  own  of&pring:  and,  afterward,  when  we  mentioned 
this  circumstance  to  our  Neapolitan  friends,  they  informed 
us,  that  such  instances  of  charity  were  by  no  means  rare 
among  the  common  people*. 

*  Some  writers  have  said  that^  among  the  common  people  of 
Naples,  there  are  forty  thousand  termed  Lazaroniy  from  having 
no  home,  and  being  consequently  obliged  to  make  the  streets 
their  sleeping-place :  this^  however,  is  a  mistake  -,  it  being  quite 
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I  will  now  close  my  account  of  Naples  with  a  List  of  the 
Objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

Studii  Publici  —  Palazzo  Reale — CSktesa  di  S.  Ferdinando 
—  Castel  Nuovo  -—CasteUo  deW  Uavo^Chiesa  di  S.  Maria 
delParto — Chiesa  di  S.  Brigida — Chiesa  diS.  Giovanni  de 
Fiorentini — Chiesa  di  VIncoronata —  Chiesa  della  Pietd  d^ 
Torchini  —  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Nuova  —  Chiesa  di 
Monte-Oliveto  —  Chiesa  di  Trinitd  Maggiore — Chiesa  di  S. 
Chiara — Chiesa  di  S,  Giovanni  Maggiore — Chiesa  di  Gesu 
Vecchio  —  Chiesa  di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore  —  Chiesa  dello 
Spirito  Santo-^hiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Sanitd — Chiesa  di 
&  Giovanni  a  Carbonara — Chiesa  di  S.  S.  ApostM—Arci-^ 
vesoovado — Chiesa  di  Gerolimini — Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  Mag- 
giore--Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore  —  Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro 
a  Myella — CappeUa  di  S.  Severo—  Chiesa  deUa  Nunziata — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Carmine — Chiesa  di  S*  Martino  de' 
Certosini—Castello  di  S,  Elmo—Palazzo-Berio'^Jlbergo  di 
Paveri. 

as  rare  to  see  the  indigent  without  a  bed  at  Naples^  as  in  any 
other  city  of  Italy :  the  fact  is  that  the  Lazaroni  sleep  three  or 
lour  in  one  bed,  paying  a  grain  each  to  their  landlord. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

Excursion  to  Baia  — VtrgiPs  Tomb  —  Grotto  qfPosilipo — 
IslandofNisida — Pozzuoli — Cathedral — Pedestal  adorned 
with  bassi-rilievi —  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis-^  Piers  of 
the  ancient  Mole — Monte  Nuovo — Lucrine  Lake — Lake 
Avemus —  Temple  of  Proserpine — Grotto  of  the  Cumean 
Sibyl — Nerd's  Villa  and  Vapour  Baths — Casar^s  Villa — 
Baice  —  Temple  of  Venus  —  Camere  di  Venere  —  Public 
Baths — Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  Baiana —  ViUa  of 
Marius — Piscini  ofHortensius — Villa  ofLuadlus —  Pi- 
sciria  Mirabile —  Cape  and  Port  ofMisenum — Cento  Ca^ 
mereUe — Sepolcro  d^Agrippina — Amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli 
— Excursion  to  Cumce-^Solfatara — Sepulchral  Monuments 
qfPuteoli — Cicero^s  Villa — Arco  Felice  —  Ancient  Cwme 
—  Grotto  of  the  Sibyls  Cumea  and  Cumana  —  Tempio  di 
Giganti— Excursion  to  the  Lake  d^Agnano — ViUa  ofLik- 
cuUus — Baths  qfS.  Gertnano-^Grotto  del  Cane — Piscia^ 
rem — Astroni — Excursion  to  Caserta — Aqueduct — Palace 
-^Ancient  Capua  — Excursion  by  night  to  Vesuvius  —  best 
Cicerone^^Expense  attending  this  excursion  —  Hercuta" 
neum,  hctm  discovered — description  of  that  city  —  descent 
into  the  Theatre — Museum  at  Portici — Excursion  to  Pomn 
peii — Destruction  of  Torre  del  Grecoy  S^c.  in  1794 — Least 

fatiguing  method  of  seeing  Pompeii — discooery  of  that  city 
'^^Excavations  made  by  the  French  —  Present  appearavSce 
of  Pompeii'-^Objects  best  worth  notice  there — Customs  and 
manners  of  the  Modems  similar  to  those  of  the  Ancients — 
Excursion  to  Pcestum — time  employed  in  going-^^^xpense^^ 
Cross  roai/^great  road  —  Nocera — Conaa  —  Vietri — &- 
lemo — Pcestums  its  supposed  origin^^WaUs^  Gates^  Tem^ 
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jtesy  tfc—  Sonnet—  Eboli'-^Cmvent  of  La  TWittfa— JEr- 
cursion  by  water  to  Son'ento-^  situation  of  that  tomn-*^ 
Accommodations  — Antiquities  -*-  Climate — Description  of 
the  Plain  (^Sorrento,  S^c.  —  Character  of  the  Sorr entities 
— Praoisions --Lodging-houses — Massa —  Camaldoli^  8fC* 
—  CasteUcu-mare  —  Capri  —  Excursion  to  the  Islands  qf 
Procida  and  Ischia, 

I  WILL  now  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  Environs 
of  this  City,  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  as  peculiarly 
interesting. 

EXCUllSION   TO   BAIJB. 

We  set  out  from  Naples  at  nine  in  the  morning  in  a  dose 
carriage,  which  we  hired  for  eight  hours,  to  convey  us  to 
Pozzuoli,  and  wait  there,  till  we  had  taken  the  usual  round. 
We  then  drove  to  the  end  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  got  out 
of  our  carriage,  and  ascended  from  the  MergeUina  quarter 
tor  a  Garden,  where,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  arch  of 
that  entry  to  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  which  fronts  that  dly» 
stands  VirgiVs  Tomb:  its  shape  appears  td  have  been  a 
cylinder,  with  a  dome,  supported  by  a  square  base,  and  ten 
niches  for  cinerary  urns:  these^  however,  have  disappeared; 
as  likewise  has  the  bay-tree  by  which  this  sepulchre  was 
once  overshadowed.  Virgil's  tomb  gave  birth  to  four  lines  so 
beautiful  that  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  them :  their  author 
was  asked,  ^^  whether  he  would  prefer  Fame  during  life,  or 
Renown  after  death  ?"  to  which  question  he  answered  thus : 

f€  yifgxii  ad  tumulum  divini  pramia  Vatis, 
Extendit  viridem  laurea  deiua  eomam* 
Quid  tibi  defuncto  hac  prosit  f  felicior  olim 
Sub  patulcsfagi  tegmne  vwas  €rirs*.'* 

*  I  was  favoured^  by  a  friend^  with  the  foUowing  imitation 
of  these  lines. 
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The  garden  which  contains  tliis  tomb  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view;  and  in  an  arbour  here,  immediately  above  the 
English  burial-ground.  Travellers  frequently  dine. 

Returning  to  our  carriage,  we  drove  through  the  Grotto 
f^Posilipo^;  drawing  up  the  glasses  while  we  passed  that 
part  which  is  near  Pozzuoli,  and,  at  times,  damp*  and  un- 
wholesome. Mention  is  made  of  this  Grotto  by  Stiabo^ 
Seneca,  Pliny,  &c.;  but  by  whom  it  was  formed  seems  un- 
certain. At  the  entrance  is  a  chapel ;  in  the  centre  are  two 
large  funnels  cut  through  the  roof  to  admit  light  and  air; 
and  suspended  over  the  road  are  lamps  always  kept  burning. 
The  length  of  the  Grotto  is  computed  to  be  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  its  breadth  twentfr-two^  and 
its  height  in  the  most  lofty  part  eighty-nine  feet  After 
emerging  from  this  singular  cavern  we  passed  the  Island  of 
Nisida^  formerly  Nests,  where  Marcus  Brutus  had  a  villa; 
and  where  now  is  the  Lazzaretto ;  and  then,  on  arriving  at 
Pozzuolt  (called,  by  the  Greeks,  DioFarchiafy  and,  by  the 
Romans,  PuteoUy)  we  engaged  a  guide,  ordered  a  boat  for 
Bai8e,&c.;  andadonk^togoroundbylandtotheLucrine 
Lake :  we  likewise  ordered  the  guide  to  purchase  a  couple 
of  torches  for  the  subterranean  part  of  our  intended  excur- 
sion; and,  while  the  boat  was  preparing,  visited  the  ot^ts 
best  worth  notice  at  PozzuolL      The  Cathedral^  once  a 

The  glorious  plant  that  crowns  the  poet's  head 
Still  throws  its  fragrant  shade  o'er  Virgil  dead; 
But  to  the  lifeless  eye,  th'  unconscious  heart. 
What  pleasure  can  its  fragrant  shade  impart ) 
Far  happier  He  when  erst^  at  ease  redin'd^ 
Th'  expansive  beech  his  living  form  enshrin'd.    • 
*  ILeuiffig  njs  Xi^>  the  ancient  appellation  given  to  this  part  of 
the  environs  of  Naples,  means  a  cessationfrom  sorrow :  and  no  spot 
can  exhibit  more  cheerful  beauty  than  does  the  hill  of  Posilipo. 
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Temple  consecratcil  to  Augustus,  exhibits  large  square 
stones  joineil  together  without  cement,  arid  some  remains  of 
Corinthian  columns,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancient  edifice.  In  the  principal  Piazza  stands  a  Pe- 
destal  of  white  marble^  found  \\\  169S;  on  which  are  repre- 
sented Figures  in  basso-rilievo  personifying  the  fourteen 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  that  were,  during  one  night,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  and  re-built  by 
that  Emperor.  In  tlie  same  Piazza  is  an  antique  Statue, 
bearing  the  name  of  Q.  Flavio  Masio  Egnatio  Lolliano: 
and  not  far  distant  is  the  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun^  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Serapis;  *  a  magnificent  edifice  erected 
during  the  sixth  century  of  Rome;  but  partly  thrown  down 
and  completely  buried  by  an  earthquake,  till  the  year  1750, 
of  the  Christian  aera;  when  it  was  fortunately  discovered  by 
a  peasant,  who  espied  the  top  of  one  of  the  columns  a  few 
inches  above-ground ;  in  consequence  of  which,  an  excava- 
tion was  begun,  and  the  temple  displayed  to  view,  almost 
entire:  indeed,  had  those  parts  which  were  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  been  restored  to  their  proper  places,  this 
building  would  have  exhibited  the  most  perfect,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  vestiges  of  antiquity  yet  discovered — ^but,  alas, 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  instead  of  restoring,  or  even 
leaving  things  in  the  state  wherein  they  were  found,  have 
taken  away  colunms,  statues,  all,  in  short,  that  they  deemed 
worth  removal:  neither  have  they  excavated  sufficiently; 
as  the  front  of  the  principal  entrance  does  not  appear  to  be 
yet  unburied :  enough,  however,  meets  the  eye  to  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  imaginable.  This  temple  is 
an  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  long,  by  an  hundred  and 

*  This  name  is  probably  derived  from  two  Hebrew  words 
denoting  the  burning Jirey  or  substance. 

See  Fakkuurst^s  Hebrew  Le&icoii^  7th  edit.  8vo.  p.  346. 
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fifteen  wi4e,  its  form  being  quadrangular.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  with  more  than  forty  square  apartments,  two  of 
which  were  bathing^rooms  for  the  priests.  Four  flights  of 
marble  steps  led  to  the  middle  part  of  the  edifice,  which  was 
sixty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  circular.  Near  the  site  of 
one  of  these  flights  of  steps  is  a  ring  of  Corinthian  brass,  to 
which  the  victims  destined  for  sacrifice  were  fastened :  the 
receptacles  for  their  blood  and  ashes  still  remain ;  as  do  the 
bathing  rooms  for  the  priests,  which  are  nearly  perfect:  but 
of  all  the  Ck)lumn8  that  adorned  this  Temple,  three  alone 
have  been  suffered  to  continue  in  their  original  situation. 

Not  having  time  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli, 
we  embarked  in  our  little  vessel,  and  examined  the  Piers  of 
the  ancient.  Mole ;  a  magnificent  work,  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Greeks,  and  repaired  by  the  Roman 
Emperors ;  and  to  which  Caligula  joined  his  Bridge  of  boats. 
Then^  leaving  on  the  right  Monte  Nuovo,  (formed  A.D. 
1538,  in  forty-eight  hours,  by  a  volcanic  explosion,)*  we 
landed  at  the  Lucrine  Lake^f  between  which  and  the  Lake 
Avernus:]:  Agrippa  opened  a  Canal  of  communication,  form- 
ing, of  both,  the  Julian  Port.  Hence,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Lake  AvemtiSi  (the  Tartarus  of  Virgil,  described  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  ^n<ud,  and  once  so  noxious  that  if  birds 
attempted  to  fly  over  it  they  dropped  down  dead§.)     We 

•  The  earthquake  which  produced  Monte  Nuovo  ingulfed  the 
village  of  Tripergole,  filled  up  great  part  of  the  Lucrine  Lake ; 
and  probably  destroyed  the  oyster-beds  for  which  it  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Latin  Poets. 

f  It  is  said,  by  Pliny,  that  a  Dolphin,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  frequented  this  Lake,  and  was  rendered  so  tame,  by 
a  Boy,  that  he  would  sat  upon  the  fish's  back,  and  actually  cross 
the  Lake  in  this  manner,  from  Bai®  to  Puteoli. 

X  Supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

§  Ancient  historians  assert  that  no  fish  could  exist  in  this  Lake : 
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obeeired,  on  its  banks,  the  i-uins  of  the  Temple  of  Proserpine ; 
and  then  walked,  through  a  shady  and  beautiful  path,  to 
the  Grotto  of  the  Cumean  Sibyl;  which  led  from  Virgil's 
Tartarus  to  the  Cocytus,  Acheron,  Styx,  Mysium,  &c. 
Through  this  Cavern,  (the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  in  miniature,) 
we  walked,  preceded  by  men  carrying  lighted  torches,  till 
we  came  to  what  are  called  the  SibyVs  Baths ;  which  consist 
of  three  small  Chambers  adorned  with  Mosaics ;  but  now 
filled  nearly  two  feet  deep  with  water;  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  mount  our  donkey  by  turns,  in  order  to  penetrate 
them :  having  accomplished  this,  we  sent  the  donkey  by  land 
to  Bauli;  re-embarking  ourselves,  and  rowing  to  Nerds 
ViUa  J  where  we  landed  again,  to  visit  the  Vapour  Baths  i 
which  ar^  however,  so  intensely  hot,  that  it  is  imprudent  to 
examine  them  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  They  are 
used  by  the  Neapolitans,  during  summer;  and  the  water 
here  boils  an  egg  in  two  minutes.  On  re^imbarking  for 
Baiaes,  we  observed  other  Hot  Baths,  which  belonged  to 
Nero's  Villa;  and  the  steps  which  led  from  that  edifice  to 
the  sea;  together  with  the  Ruins  ofCcesar^s  ViUa,  situated 
upon  the  north  point  of  the  Bay  of  Ba'i'se.  Here  we  again 
quitted  our  boat,  and  walked  to  the  Temple  ^  Venus  Geni^ 
tris  i  a  beautiful  ruin^  the  outside  of  which  is  octagonal,  the 
inside  circular.  The  Garden  immediately  behind  this  temple 
contains  Chambers  called^  Z>  Camere  di  Venere,  which  cx^ 
hibit  remains  of  stucco  Ornaments  finely  executed;  and 
adjoining  to  these  chambers  are  Ruins  of  public  Baths* 
Hence  we  proceeded  to  the  temples  of  Mercury ,  and  Diana 
Batana;  the  first  of  which  is  a  circular  edifice,  nearly  per- 
fect ;  with  an  aperture  in  its  dome  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pantheon:  the  second  is  a  fine  ruin  \  and  appears  to  have 

at  present,  however^  it  abounds  with  fish  5  and  many  aquatic 
birds  not  only  fly  over  it,  but  repose  unhurt  upon  its  bosom. 
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been  hexagonal  without;  but,  h'ke  the  temple  of  Venus, 
circular  within.  Some  writers  imagine  these  three  temples, 
as,  they  are  now  called,  made  part  of  the  public  Baths. 
Getting  again  into  our  boat,  we  saw  the  Villa  ofMarhts^  and 
the  Piscini  of  Hortensius;  the  foundations  of  which  may 
still  be  discerned  under  water;  and  then,  re-landing  at 
Bauli,  ascended  to  the  Villa  of  Luctdbts ;  where  Tiberius 
expired.  The  substructions  of  this  Villa,  and  the  celebrated 
Reservoir,  called  Piscina  Mirabile*,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
piers,  merit  observation ;  as  does  the  neighbouring  Cape  of 
Misemim,  whose  harbour  contained  the  Roman  Fleet,  com- 
manded by  Pliny  the  elder,  when  there  happened  that  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  which  buried  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and 
Stabite.  Misenum  was  the  principal  Port  of  the  Romans 
in  the  Tyrrhene  sea;  as  Ravenna  was  in  the  Adriatic;  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Villa  of  Lucullus  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  former  Port,  the 
Stygian  Lake,  (for  such,  according  to  Virgil,  is  the  Mare 
morto,  or  third  basin  of  this  harbour,)' and  the  Elysian 
Fields,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mare  morto.  Returning 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  visited  the  Cento  Camerelle, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  prison ;  and  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  small  subterranean  apartments  vaulted,  and  lined 
with  plaster.  After  seeing  what  appears  to  Have  been  the 
Guard-rooms,  we  descended  into  the  Vaults,  by  the  aid  of 
torches ;  and  then  walked  back  to  the  Marina  di  Bauli 
observing,  on  our  way,  several  remains  of  ancient  Tombs 
and  visiting  lastly  what  is  called  //  Sepolcro  d^Agrippina 
though  probably  it  was  a  Q)rridor  of  the  Theatre  which 

*  These  were  Reservoirs  of  purified  water,  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Fleet :  and  this  water,  from  being  purified  ere  it  entered 
the  reservoirs,  was  not  liable  to  become  putrid  when  kept  in 
barrels. 
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belonged  to  her  Villa;  for,  according  to  Tacitus,  she  was 
privately  buried,  after  having  been  killed  by  order  of  Nero ; 
and  the  identical  spot  which  enclosed  her  remains  is 
unknown*. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  cold  dinner,  which  we 
brought  from  Naples,  we  embarked  for  Pozzuoli ;  and,  on 
arriving  there,  ordered  our  carriage  to  be  got  ready,  while 
we  visited  the  Amphitheatre.  This  Edifice  has  suflFered 
considerably  from  earthquakes ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  better 
preserved  than  any  other  ancient  structure  at  PozzuoH  Its 
form  is  an  oval  of  two  stories  high ;  its  arena  i»  about  an 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  by  an  hundred  and  thirty 
wide ;  the  walls  of  the  building  are  composed  of  large  square 
stones ;  and  the  number  of  spectators  it  contained  was  forty- 
five  thousand.  Near  this  spot  is  a  subterranean  Ruin,  called 
n  Laberinio  dz  Dedalo ;  but  more  probably  a  Reservoir  for 
the  water  used  in  the  Amphitheatref  .    \ 

EXCURSION  TO  CUMiE,  &C. 

Again  we  left  Naples  at  nine  in  the  morning,  in  a  carriage 
hired  for  six  hours :  and,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  Pozzuoli, 

*  Many  persons  extend  this  excursion,  by  visiting  the  Theatre 
of  MUenum,  of  which  part  of  the  Proscenium,  the  Declivity  for 
Seats>  and  the  Corridors  remain;  and  by  likewise  visiting  the 
Grotto  Tragonaref  a  vast  reservoir  under  the  Promontory,  and 
the  Fish  Ponds  ofLuculluSf  under  its  western  side. 

f  Our  expenses,  during  this  excursion,  were  as  follow. 

Carriage,  piastres,  3.  Buona-mano  to  coachman,  carliui,  3. 
Boaty  with  four  oars,  piastres,  3.  Cicerone,  piastres,  1.  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  carlini,  2.  Baths  of  Nero,  ditto,  4.  Camere 
di  VeHere,  ditto,  2.  Cento  Camerelle,  ditto,  2.  Eiscina  Mira- 
bile,  ditto,  2.     Donkey  and  Guide,  ditto,  10. 

It  is  hot  necessary  to  have  a  boat  with  four  oars,  unless  the 
party  be  large. 

GG 
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engaged  a  Cicerone,  with  whom  we  proceeded  to  the  Sdfa^ 
tara ;  in  order  to  see  the  process  of  making  alum,  vitriol, 
and  sal-ammoniac,  from  the  volcanic  substances  found  in 
the  crater.  We  then  visited  the  sepulchral  Monuments  (^ 
Puteoli,  which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Consularis, 
leading  from  Pozzuoli  to  Cumse;  and  continuing  our  drive 
toward  the  latter  place,  we  passed  Cicero's  ViUoy  of  which  a 
Wine-Cellar  alone  remains ;  the  stately  porticos  and  spacious 
gardens  described  by  Pliny,  being  all  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  Oblivion.  Cicero  called  this  Villa  The  Academia^ 
having  here  composed  his  Academic  Questions :  and  here 
died  the  Emperor  Adrian ;  to  whose  memory  Antoninus 
Pius  erected  a  stately  Temple  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
tomb.  Proceeding  toward  the  Arco  Felice,  we  saw  an  in* 
teresting  and  picturesque  view  from  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
Avernus,  comprehending  Monte  Nuovo,  the  Temple  of 
Proserpine,  the  entrance  into  the  Sibyl's  Grotto,  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake,  with  part  of  Baiae,  Misenum,  Capri,  &c. ;  and- 
between  this  spot  and  the  Arco  Felice  we  discovered  traces 
of  the  Aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to  Cumae,  and  the 
neighbouring  Villas.  The  Arco  Felice^  or  Gate  qfCunue^ 
served  also  for  a  Citadel  and  an  Aqueduct;  and  its  summit, 
if  the  day  be  clear,  exhibits  a  fine  view  of  the  Circean  Pro- 
montory, and  the  Islands  of  Ischia,  Ponce  and  Veritoliani ; 
the  last  of  which  was  the  ancient  Pandataria,  whither  Julia 
was  banished.  Remains  of  houses  may  be  traced  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  ancient  Cumas;  and  the  Castle^  which,  judging 
fix>m  the  large  stones  that  compose  it,  appears  to  be  a  Grecian 
work,  was  in  such  good  condition  during  the  fifth  century, 
when  Alaric,  Kingof  the  Westragoths,  subdued  this  country, 
that  he  deposited  the  spoils  of  his  conquests  here,  as  a  place 
of  strength.  After  examining  this  Castle,  we  ascended  the 
hill  which  hangs  over  the  sea,  aiid  was,  according  to  Virgil, 
the  spot  where  Daedalus  alighted  after  his  flight  firom  Crete^ 
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Gooflecrated  his  winga  to  Apollo^  and  built  a  temple  to  that 
god ;  of  which,  however,  no  vestiges  remain :  but  under 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  this  Temple  still 
exists  a  Grotto^  called  that  of  the  Sibyls  Cumea  and  Cumana. 
The  entrance  faces  the  east,  and  is  adorned  with  a  handsome 
marble  frontispiece.  From  the  sunmiit  of  this  hill  the 
Acheron*  is  discoverable  toward  the  south ;  and  about  four 
miles  northward  stands  the  Torre  di  Patria^  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Litemum^  whither  Scipio  Africanus  retired,  and 
where  he  died.  Cumse  exhibits  ruins  oitwo  Temples^  one 
of  which  is  called  Tempio  di  Gigantic  because  some  colossal 
statues  were  found  theref  . 

£XCURSIOK  TO  THE  tAKE  d'aGNANO,  &C. 

We  hired  a  carriage  for  four  hours ;  drove  to  the  village 
immediately  beyond  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo;  inquired  for 
the  keeper  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane  ^  and  told  him  we  were 
going  thither ;  first,  however,  stopping  at  theLago  ^Agfiano^ 
once  the  crater  of  a  volcano^  as  appears  by  its  form ;  and 
likewise  by  the  volcanic  substances  that  compose  its  environs. 
On  the  banks  of  this  Lake  are  same  remains  of  a  Villa  nAich 
belonged  to  LuculluSj  who  opened  a  communication  between 
the  sea  and  the  Lake ;  converting  the  latter  into  a  Reserroir 
for  fish.  Contiguous  to  the  ruins  of  this  Villa  are  the 
Vapour  Baths  qfS.  Germanoy  frequented,  during  summer, 
by  persons  afilicted  with  the  rheumatism.  Hence  we  prc^- 
ceeded  to  the  Grotto  del  Cane^  the  mephitical  air  of  which 
throws  a  dog  into  convulsions,  extinguishes  a  lighted  torch, 

*  The  Acheron  was  the  Palus  Acherusia  of  the  Ancients, 
called,  by  Virgil,  from  the  blackness  of  its  water,  Palus  Tene^ 
hrosa, 

t  To  the  Cicerone  who  attended  us  during  this  excursion  we 
gave  only  ten  carlini. 

6  62 
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and  prevents  a  pistol  from  going  off:  but  the  first  being  a 
cruel  experiment,  we  contented  ourselves  with  witnessing  the 
two  last.  Our  next  object  was  the  PisciaretU;  a  rivulet  of 
boiling  water,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  cone  of  the  Sol- 
fatara,  and,  in  distance,  about  a  mile  firom  the  Lago 
d'Agnano.  This  water  boils  an  egg  in  eight  minutes,  and 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  alum  and  vitriol;  the  latter  of 
which  preponderates  to  such  d  degree  as  to  produce  ink, 
when  mixed  with  galls.  Every  little  aperture  in  the  earth 
round  this  hill  exhibits  sulphur  crystallized,  sal-ammoniac, 
vitriol,  &c.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  here,  we  proceeded 
to  Jstronij  a  romantic  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  now 
converted  into  a  royal  hunting  park.  The  crater  is  walled 
round  at  its  summit  (to  prevent  the  game  it  contains  fix>m 
escaping),  and  computed  to  be  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference.  The  interior  part  exhibits  solid  lava, 
scoria,  tufo,  pumice^  and  other  productions  usually  found  in 
active  volcanos*. 

EXCURSION    TO   CASERTA,  &Cf 

Caserta  is  about  sixteen  miles  firom  Naples,  and  so  near 
to  modern  Capua  that,  by  sleeping  at  the  latter  town,  we 
made  this  excursion  on  our  way  from  Naples  to  Rome.  On 
arriving  at  Caserta  we  ordered  a  pair  of  firesh  horses  to  take 
us  to  the  Aqueduct,  which  is  about  five  miles  fiirtber  ofiP; 
.and  near  three  hours  must  be  employed  in  order  to  see  it 
well,  and  return  to  Caserta.  The  hill  we  ascended  on  our 
way,  exhibits  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Cam- 
pania FeUce^     On  arriving  at  the  Aqueduct ,  the  Keeper  con- 

*  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  and  Vapour  Baths, 
we  gave  six  carlini ;  and  to  the  Keeper  at  Astroni  two  carlini. 

f  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a  cold  dhiner  to  Caserta,  the  inn 
there  being  tolerably  good. 
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ducted  us  along  the  top  of  part  of  that  structure;  showing 
us  the  course  of  the  water  at  one  of  the  turrets.  Hence  we 
descended  through  the  passages  of  the  two  loftiest  rows  of 
arches,  and  proceeded  to  the  centre-arch,  to  read  the  in- 
scriptions ;  afterward  taking  a  more  distant  view  of  this  mag- 
nificent work,  which  extends  twelve  miles  in  a  duect  line, 
and  twenty-six  computing  its  sinuosities.  Charles  III, 
erected  it,  employing  as  his  architect  the  Cav.  Vanvitelli. 
On  our  return  to  Caserta  we  visited  the  Palace^  built  like- 
wise by  Vanvitelli,  at  the  command  of  Charles  III ;  and 
deemed,  in  point  of  size  and  architecture,  the  most  splendid 
royal  residence  existing :  its  form  is  rectangular ;  its  length  ' 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  feet,  its  breadth  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  and  its  height  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet.  The  great  Portico  or  entrance  to  this  edifice  is  five 
hundred  and  seven  feet  in  length,  and  particularly  mag- 
nificent; so  likewise  is  the  great  Staircase.  The  Vestibule 
to  the  chapel,  and  the  Chapel  itself,  highly  merit  notice; 
and  the  latter  contains,  in  the  royal  gallery,  a  fine  picture 
by  Mengs.  The  large  Theatre  is  adorned  with  twelve 
columns  of  basalt,  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serar- 
pis,  and  may  vie,  in  point  of  size  and  splendour,  with  several 
of  the  public  theatres  of  Europe :  but  the  royal  apartments 
in  this  palace,  though  vast,  and  beautiftiUy  proportioned, 
are  so  ill  furnished  as  to  be  little  worth  attention.  On  oar 
way  to  modem  Capua  we  passed  through  what  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Town,  and  observed  a  sepulchral 
Monument  on  the  left,  and  another  on  the  right;  the  latter 
being  low,  and  of  a  circular  form,  with  niches  for  cinerary 
urns.  The  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre  likewise  lie  on  the 
right,  close  to  the  road;  and  the  exterior  Wall,  the  colossal 
Busts  in  the  key-stones  of  the  arches,  the  three  Corridors, 
the  four  principal  Entrances,  the  declivity  for  the  Seats,  the 
Staircases  and  Arena,  are  all  discoverable.     Between  this 
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Amphitheatre  and  modem  Capua  are  remains  qfan  Arch^ 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  ancient  town ; 
which)  if  this  be  its  site,  was  situated  four  miles  from  Caserta, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  modem  Capua,  between  the 
rivers  Voltumo  and  Clanio* 

EXCURSION  TO  YESUYIUS. 

Wishing  to  see  a  slight  e^ption  of  Vesuvius,  which  hap- 
pened in  November  18 IS,  we  hired  a  carriage  to  go  to  Re- 
tina (five  miles  distant  from  Naples) ;  took  with  us  a  basket 
of  cold  meat,  bread  and  wine^  together  with  six  torches*; 
and  set  out  five  hours  before  sun-set  When  arrived  at 
Resina,  we  drove  to  the  house  of  Salvatore,  the  best  Cicerone 
of  the  mountain ;  and  after  dismissing  our  carriage^  and 
giving  directions  that  it  should  be  ready  again  in  seven 
hours  at  the  same  place^  to  convey  us  home,  we  requested 
Salvatore  to  provide  us  with  mules,  guides,  and  one  chaise-d'^ 
porteuTi  and  likewise  to  undertake  to  pay  the  guides  himself; 
that  wd  might  not  be  importuned  for  more  than  the  prqser 
price,  namely,  each  donkey  and  guide  one  ducat,  and  each 
chaise-^Lporteur^  with  eight  men,  six  ducats.  To  the  Cice- 
rone it  is  customary  to  give  about  fifteen  carlini-|*«  From 
Resina  to  the  Hermitage  on  Vesuvius  our  mules  conveyed 
us  in  two  hours;  and,  aft;er  restmg  a  short  time,  proceeded 
with  us  for  about  half  an  hour  longer ;  when  we  dismounted, 

*  These  torches  are  two  carlini  each,  if  bought  at  Naples; 
And  three  carlini  each^  if  bought  at  Resina. 

t  Persons  who  ascend  and  descend  Vesuvms  by  day-light 
usually  give^  for  each  donkey  and  guide,  eight  carlini ;  for  each 
chaut'a-forteur^  with  six  men,  four  ducats ;  and  to  the  Cicerone 
twelve  carlini.  Sometimes,  however,  six  piastres  are  demanded 
for  a  clyaUt'Ct-poTteur  during  the  nighty  and  four  piastres  during 
iheday. 
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and  were  either  carried  in  the  chaise^d'porteur^  or  walked  up 
toward  the  crater.  This  walk  was  extremely  fatiguing,  and 
occupied  a  full  hour :  but,  when  we  reached  the  litde  plain 
on  Vesuvius,  our  labours  were  richly  recompensed  by  the 
sight  of  five  distinct  streams  of  fire  issidng  from  two  mouthsj^ 
and  tumbling,  wave  after  wave,  slowly  down  the  mountain, 
with  the  same  noise,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  melting 
Glaciers  roll  into  the  Valley  of  Chamouni :  indeed,  while  I 
contemplated  this  awful  and  extraordinary  scene,  I  could 
have  fimcied  myself  transported  to  the  base  of  Mont  Anvert, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  crimson  glare  and  excessive  heat  of 
the  surrounding  scoria. 

After  resting  ourselves  some  time,  we  descended,  by  a 
path  knee  deep  in  ashes,  to  the  spot  where  we  had  left  our 
mules;  thence  proceeding,  on  foot,  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Hermitage;  when  we  mounted  the  mules 
and  returned  to  Resba. 

It  is  advisable  for  persons  who  ascend  Vesuvius  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  strong  boots,  and  stout  walking  sticks; 
unless  they  resolve  to  be  carried  the  whole  way  in  chairs ; 
which,  though  practicable,  is  expensive. 

EXCURSION  TO  HERCULANEUM,  AND  THE  MUSEUM  AT 
PORTICI. 

Herculaneum  was  situated  about  five  miles  firom  Naples : 
and  the  present  descent  into  this  entombed  city  is  at  Resina. 
We  took  wax  candles  with  us ;  because  the  Cicerone  seldom 
provides  a  sufficient  number :  and  we  likewise  put  on  thick 
shoes,  and  wrapped  ourselves  up ;  because  the  air  of  Her- 
culaneum is  damp,  and  the  pavement  wet  in  several  places. 
This  city,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  was 
founded  by  Hercules  *.    The  Alexandrian  Chronicle  men- 

*  Perhaps  founded  in  honour  of  the  Sun;  as  the  word  Her^ 
odes  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  compound^  meaning 
umversaljirt,  and  allusive  to  the  attributes  of  the  sun. 
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tions  it  as  having  been  built  sixty  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  Pliny  and  Floras  speak  of  it  as  a  great  and  flouridi^ 
ing  city ;  and  some  authors  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Capua 
whose  luxuries  ruined  Hannibal's  army*.  Dion  Cassius 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  destruction;  which  hap- 
pened on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  in  the  year  sevenly* 
Tiine*  ^^An  incredible  quantity  of  ashes,  carried  by  the 
wind,  filled  air,  earth  and  sea;  suffocating  men,  cattle, 
birds,  and  fishes,  and  burying  two  entire  cities,  namely, 
Herculajieum  and  Pompeii,  while  their  inhabitants  were 
seated  in  the  theatres."  The  people  of  Herculaneum,  how- 
ever^ must  have  found  time  to  escape ;  as  very  few  skeletons, 
and  very  little  portable  wealth,  have  been  dispovered  in  those 
parts  already  excavated.  Som^  quarters  of  the  city  are 
buried  sixty-eight  feet  deep  in  ashes  and  lava;  others  above 
an  hundred.  This  seems,  from  Dion  Cassius,  to  have 
been  the  first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that  the  Romans 
witnessed;  though  there  undoubtedly  were  volcanos  in 
the  adjoining  country,  from  ages  immemorial.  The  last 
jiamed  author  says,  that  the  ashes  and  dust  ejected  by  Ve<- 
suvius  darkened  the  sun  at  Rome;  and  were  carried  by  the 
wind  to  Egypt:  and  Giuliani  asserts,  that  during  the  erup- 
tion of  1631,  the  ashes  were  carried  to  Constantinople  in 
suijji  quantities  as  to  terrify  the  Turks,  The  spot  where 
Herculaneum  stood  was  not  ascertained  till  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century;  but,  about  the  year  1713,  a  peasant, 
while  sinking  a  well  at  Portici,  found  several  pieces  of 
ancient  mosaic,  which  happened  to  be  at  that  time  sought 
for  by  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf,  who  was  building  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Prince,  wanting  these  firagments  of 
marble  to  compose  a  stucco  in  imitation  of  that  used  by  die 
Ancients  f  ,  purchased,  of  the  peasant,  a  right  to  search  for 

*  The  Via  Appia  haviog  passed  through  it,  is,  I  believe,  one 
reason  for  this  coDJecture. 
f  The  first  coat  of  ancient  stucco  appears  to  have  been  made 
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ihem;  on  doing  which,  he  was  recompensed  with  a  statue 
of  Hercules,  and  another  of  Cleopatra:  this  success  oi- 
couraged  him  to  proceed  with  ardour;  when  the  architrave 
of  a  marble  gate,  seven  Grecian  statues,  resembling  Vestals, 
and  a  circular  Temple^  encompassed  by  twenty-four  columns 
of  aBibaster  on  the  outside,  the  same  number  within,  and 
likewise  embellished  by  statues,  were  the  reward  of  his 
labour :  in  short,  the  produce  of  these  excavations  became 
considerable  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Nea- 
politan Government;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Prince 
d'Elbeuf  WHS  commanded  tp  desist;  and  all  researches  were 
given  up,  till  the  year  1736;  when  Don  Carlos,  on  be* 
4X>ming  King  of  Naples,  wished  to  build  a  palace  at  Portici ; 
and  purchased,  of  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf,  his  lately  erected 
house^  together  with  the  ground  whence  Jie  had  taken  so 
many  valuable  antiquities.      The  King  now  made  an  ex- 
cavation eighty  feet  deep,  and  discovered  buried  in  the 
earth  an  entire  city ;  together  with  the  bed  of  a  river  which 
ran  through  it,  and  even  part  of  the  water :  he  also  dis- 
covered the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  containing  a  statue  reputed 
to  be  gold ;  and  afterward  laid  open  th^  Theatre,  directly 
over  which  the  peasant's  well  was  found  to  have  been  sunk. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  doors  of  this  Theatre,  fragments  of 
bronze  horses  gilt,  and  of  the  car  tp  which  they  belonged 
(decorations  probably  of  the  grand  entrance),  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  statues,  columns,  and  pictures, 
were  now  brought  to  light:  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  year 
1765,  not  more  than  fifty  labourers  were  employed  in 
making  these  valuable  excavations;  in  1769,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  ten ;  and,  in  1776,  to  three  or  four.  Resina 
(anciently  Retina)  and  Portici  being  built  immediately  over 
Herculaneum,  the  workmen  could  not  venture  to  excavate 
as  they  would  have  done  had  the  suiface  of  the  earth  been 

of  small  pieces  of  brick,  or  marble^  mixed  with  pozzolana  and 
lime. 
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less  encumbered ;  consequently  the  plans  of  Herculanema 
and  its  edifices  are  not  accurate :  it  is,  however,  ascertained 
that  the  streets  were  wide,  straight,  paved  with  lava,  and 
bordered  with  raised  footways;  tliat  the  buildings  are  com-* 
posed  of  tufo  and  other  volcanic  substances;  the  interior 
walls  adorned  with  frescos,  or  stained  with  a  deep  and 
beautiful  red  colour;  the  architecture  Grecian,  and  ge- 
nerally speaking,  uniform.  The  rooms  in  private  houses 
were  small,  and  either  paved  with  m'osaics,  or  bricks  three 
feet  long,  and  six  inches  thick.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  genei'ality  of  the  people  had  glazed  windows ;  though 
some  excellent  p]ate  glass  has  been  found  in  Herculaneum ; 
but  almost  every  window  seems  to  have  been  provided  with 
wooden  shutters,  pierced  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  The 
most  con»derable  edifice  yet  discovered  is  a  Forum,  or 
Chalcidicum.  This  building  seems  to  have  been  a  rectan- 
gular court,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
and  encompassed  with  a  portico  supported  by  forty-two 
columns:  it  was  paved  with  marble^  and  adorned  with 
paintings.  The  portico  of  entrance  was  composed  of  five 
arcades,  ornamented  with  equestrian  statues  of  marble; 
two  of  which,  the  celebrated  Balbi,  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. Opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  elevated  upon  three 
steps,  was  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian ;  and  on  each 
side  a  figure  in  a  curule  chair:  in  the  wall  were  niches 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  bronze  statues  of  Nero  and 
Germanicus:  there  likewise  were  other  statues  in  the  portico. 
This  Forum  was  connected,  by  means  of  a  colbnnade,  with 
two  Temples,  in  form  rectangular ;  and  one  of  them  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long ;  the  interior  part  being  ornamented 
with  columns,  firescos,  and  inscriptions  in  bronze ;  and  near 
these  edifices  was  an  open  Theatre,  capable  of  containing 
ten  thousand  spectators,  and  the  only  building  now  dis- 
coverable; all  the  other  excavations  having  been  filled  up. 
By  a  passage  close  to  the  Peasant's  Well  we  descended  into 
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tMs  Theatre.  The  front  of  the  stage  seems  to  have  been 
decorated  with  colamns,  statues,  &c.  all  of  which  are  taken 
sway,  two  inscriptions  excepted.  The  Proscenium  was 
found  entire;  and  is  an  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long.  Part 
of  the  stage,  and  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns  of  flowered 
alabaster,  with  which  it  was  adorned,  were  likewise  dis- 
covered; and  in  front  of  the  stage,  according  to  De  la 
Lender  were  bronze  statues  of  the  Muses.  Fragments  also 
were  found  of  several  bronze  horses,  snj^osed  to  have  de^ 
a>Tated  the  top  of  the  wall  which  terminated  the  seats.  All, 
however,  which  we  were  able  to  discern  was  the  Stage,  the 
Orchestra,  the  Consular  Seats,  and  Proscenium;  together 
with  the  Corridors  or  lobbies;  some  parts  of  which  exhibit 
beautiful  Arabesques,  and  Stucco  stained  with  the  dark  red 
o(dour  already  mentioned :  we  likewise  saw  the  impression 
of  a  human  Face  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  lobbies.  This 
theatre  appears  to  have  been  lined  with  Parian  marble,  and 
built  about  the  same  time  with  that  at  Verona,  after  the 
designs  of  Numisius. 

Persons  who  are  fearful  of  encountering  a  damp  and  op« 
pressive  atmosphere^  should  not  venture  down  into  Her- 
culaneum;  especially  as  there  is,  in  the  Studii,  a  model  of 
this  city;  which,  in  its  present  state,  appeared  to  us  more 
calculated  to  appal  than  please;  particularly  when  we  heard 
the  carriages  at  Portici  rolling  over  our  heads  like  thundar, 
jmd  felt  conscious  of  being  buried  ourselves  eighty  feet  deq> 
in  lava*. 

From  Herculaneum  we  proceeded  to  the  Museum  at 
Portici i  which,  being  a  part  of  the  royal  Palace,  cannot 
be  seen  without  an  order  from  the  Lord  High  Steward. 
This  Museum  consists  chiefly  of  Paintings  found  in  Her- 

*  We  gave  six  carlini  between  the  two  guides  who  ac* 
companied  us  down  into  Herculaneum. 
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culaneum  and  Pompeii :  and  judging  from  the  beauty  of 
the  composition,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  execution,  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  thepi  are  copies,  done  by  common 
house-painters,  from  the  most  renowned  pictures  of  an- 
tiquity. The  composition  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (now, 
I  believe,  in  Paris)  is  said  to  be  so  exquisite,  that  were  an 
artist  to  study  for  years  he  could  not  change  any  one  fold 
in  the  drapery  to  advantage ;  and  the  execution  is  said  to 
be  so  bad,  tiiat  more  than  an  hour  could  not  have  been 
employed  upon  each  figure.  The  subjects  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Paintings  are  supposed  to  be;  Dido  abandoned  by 
JEneas ! — ^the  seven  days  of  the  week,  represented  by  the 
seven  planets* — Theseus  with  the  Minotaur  dead  at  his 
feet — Hercules  and  Telephus — ^Telephus  suckled  by  a  deer, 
or  Latinus  son  of  Faunus,  King  of  the  Aborigines,  an  alle- 
gorical painting  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Romans — ^the 
Centaur,  Chiron,  teaching  Achilles  to  strike  the  lyre, 
ascribed  to  Parrhasius;  though,  more  probably,  copied 
from  a  work  by  that  artist ! — Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pents sent  by  Juno, to  destroy  him — Iphigenia  discovering 
Orestes  —  Orestes  and  Pylades  chained,  and  conducted,  by 
the  soldiers  of  King  Thoas,  before  the  statue  of  Diana — a 
Parrot  drawing  a  car,  and  a  Grasshopper  driving;  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  irom  Zeuxis;  who  was  famous  for  these  whim- 
sical subjects  !-*-a  Faun  and  a  Bacchante — small  pictures 
of  Rope-dancers,  Bacchantes,  &c.  one  of  whom  holds  a 
musical  instrument  used  Ij^y  the  Neapolitans  to  this  day — a 

*  They  begin  with  Saturday^   namely,  Saturn   clothed  in 
yellow  and  holding  a  scythe — Sunday,  Apollo  with  a  whip,  like 


a  charioteer — Monday,  Diana  with  white  robes  and  a  sceptr 
Tuesday,  Mars  armed — Wednesday,  Mercury  with  a  winged 
bonnet  fastened  under  his  chin — Thursday,  Jupiter  in  red, 
without  his  thunder — and  Friday,  Venus  in  white,  with  a  crown 
of  roses  on  her  liead  and  a  winged  Love  by  her  side. 
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Bacchante  carried  off  by  a  Centaur — another  Centaur  car- 
rying off  a  Youth — small  paintings  representing  Children 
engaged  in  various  occupations-quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes, 
firuits,  &c. — a  female  Centaur  with  a  Nymph  (Zeuxis  is 
supposed  to  have  invented  female   Centaurs) — a  female 
Centaur  and  a  Youth ;  she  holds  a  cymbal  of  gilt  bronze; 
the  thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  with  their  attributes,  are 
in  the  same  picture! — Boys  making  wine;  this  painting 
exhibits  an  ancient  wine-press — Boys  engaged  in  other  oc- 
cupations— a  naval  Combat  ill  done,  but  curious,  because  it 
exhibits  ancient  gaUeys,  and  the  mode  of  fighting  them — a 
landscape  with  trees,  and  a  temple ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
last  is  a  buckler  ornamented  with  the  head  of  Medusa;  it 
being  an  ancient  custom  to  suspend  votive  bucklers  in 
public  edifices— an  Egyptian  landscape — a  crocodile  hunt 
—crocodiles  and  hippopotami — (from  the  latter,  saysPUny, 
man  learnt  the  art  of  bleeding  himself;  as  this  animal,  when 
too  full  of  blood,  presses  its  foot  against  pointed  reeds,  by 
which  means  the  operation  is  performed.)    The  education 
of  Bacchus,  supposed  to  be  the  copy-  of  a  fine  original  !«-— 
Iphigenia  ready  for  sacrifice,  supposed  likewise  to  be  the 
copy  of  a  fine  original  I — a  Bacchanalian  ceremony,  in 
which  three  figs  are  offered  to  the  god ;  the  number  tlire^ 
being  sacred  and  typical  among  the  heathens — a  female 
with  wings,  supposed  to  represent  either  Hebe,  or  Victory; 
she  holds  a  basin  and  a  vase  I — ^a  Garden :  (it  is  curious  to 
observe,  in  this  and  otlier  pictures,  that  the  ancient  Roman 
gardens  were  precisely  what  Italian   gardens  are  now.) 
Four  pictures  in  one ;  namely,  a  hare  and  a  fowl,  a  pheasant 
and  two  apples,  three  birds  and  some  mushrooms,  two  par- 
tridges and  three  fishes:  (the  hare,  by  ancient  epicures, 
was  deemed  the  best  quadruped,  and  the  thrush  the  best 
bird.)    Diana  1 — a  Cytharist,  supposed  to  be  Sappho,  near 
whose  left  ear  is  a  flower,  the  sign  of  a  lady  of  pleasure — 
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Hylas  and  6an}niiede9  the  latter  of  whom  holds  a  fan  of 
peacock's  feathers,  which  fans  were  used  by  the  great  people 
of  antiquity  to  chase  away  flies ;  and  are  still  carried  in 
grand  processions  at  Rome,  to  hinder  those  troublesome 
insects  from  annoying  the  Pope — A  Woman  looking  at 
herself  in  a  mirror  of  yellow  metal— (Pliny,  however,  men- 
tions mirrors  of  green  glass,  the  first  of  which  was  made  at 
Sidon :  Nero  had  an  emerald  mirror.     The  Roman  ladies 
are  said  to  have  carried  these  mirrors  always  about  them; 
it  likewise  appears  that  they  used  false  hair,  false  teeth, 
&lse  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes,  pomatum,  rouge,  and  white 
paint;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  frequently  stained  th^ 
hair.)    A  young  Female  with  light  hair,  the  sign  of  a  lady 
of  pleasure— Bacchus — the  Grecian  horse  brought  into 
Troy— markets,  shops,  and  schools,  situated  under  porticos, 
as  was  the  custom  in  Greece  and  Rome — a  two-wheeled 
carriage,  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage,  with  a  postillion 
on  one  of  the  hprses,  a  mule  saddled,  aad  a  blind  man  con* 
ducted  by  a  dog — a  man  riding  one^  and  guiding  three 
horses — (the  Romans  frequently  used  to  ride  two,  and  even 
fi>ur  horses  at  once,  leaping  from  one  to  the  other  with  ex- 
traordinary agility.) — Five  Etruscan  Priests,  three  of  whom 
are  crowned  with  tiaras,  the  High  Priest's  being  gold-— 
Peaces  or  Peleus,  supposed  to  have  invented  the  poniard — 
a  Female  seated,  with  two  lyres  and  a  garland,  the  Ijrre 
being  significant  of  harmony,  union,  and  conjugal  love^ 
perhaps  because  the  Muse  Erato  is  said  to  have  instituted 
marriage. — A  theatrical   representation    of  a  Man  in   a 
scoffing  mask  making  horns,  and  showing  them  to  a  Woman 
who  hides  her  face;  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks — 
two  paintings  of  theatrical  representations,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  Youth  in  a  half-masks  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  yet 
discovered— a  Poet,  supposed  to  be  iEschylus,  dictating  a 
drama  to  the  tragic  Muse — ^Psydie  and  a  winged  Genius, 
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with  a  shoe  on  his  head,  and  another  in  his  hand,  both  re- 
sembling ours  of  the  preset  day — an  Egyptian  temple — 
the  worship  of  Osiris — ^a  caricature  of  the  Caesars,  repre* 
senting  ^neas,  his  father,  and  son,  as  impure  deities  with 
dogs'  heads.  Drawing  in  caricature  seems  to  have  been 
common  among  the  Ancients;  who  frequently  compared 
men  to,  and  represented  them  under  the  forms  of  beasts. 

This  Museum  likewise  exhibits  various  eatables  retaining 
their  form,  though  scordied  to  a  cinder,  namely,  com, 
flour,  bread,  a  pie  in  its  baking-pan,  wheat,  peas,  almonds, 
beans,  nuts,  figs,  grapes,  eggs,  fish,  oil  and  wine;  lace^ 
made  of  gold,  burnt  linen,  burnt  nets,  and  colours  for 
painting  *• 

EXCURSION  TO  POMPEII. 

We  made  the  same  bargain  with  respect  to  our  carriage 
as  when  we  went  to  Caserta;  for  though  Pompeii  is  only 
thirteen  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Naples,  the  latter  ex- 
cursion requires  more  time  than  the  former.  We  took 
with  us  a  cold  dinner,  wine,  platc%  knives,  forks,  glasses, 
&C.;  as  nothing,  except  water,  can  be  procured  at 
Pompeii.  The  road  lies  through  Portici,  Torre-del-Greco> 
and  Torre-del- Annunziata ;  in  the  way  to  the  first  of  which, 
is  the  Ponte  Maddalena,  under  whose  arches  passes  the 
Sebeto,  anciently  Sebethus,  The  commencement  of  this 
drive  exhibits  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  most  luxuriant 
description :  but,  near  Torre-del-Greco,  almost  the  whole 
country  has  been  laid  waste  by  streams  of  lava,  which, 
daring  the  summer  of  1794,  destroyed  that  town  and  its 
i^idnity.  Vesuvius  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  vomit  fire 
and  smoke  as  usual;  a  circumstance  that  generally  presages 

*  The  Custode  of  this  Museum  expects  from  three  to  six 
carlini,  according  to  the  size  of  the  party  he  attends. 
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mischief:  and  late  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June  the 
twelfth,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  was  thrice  repeated, 
continuing  each  time  about  three  mintites  and  as  many 
seconds.  This  first  calamity  produced  a  general  con- 
sternation ;  insomuch  that  the  people  fled  from  their  houses 
into  their  gardens,  and  thence  to  the  sea-side ;  where  they 
passed  the  night  in  dreadful  alarm.  Next  morning  pro- 
cessions of  men,  women  and  children,  were  seen  barefoot  in 
the  streets  of  Naples,  proceeding  to  the  Cathedral,  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  S.  Gennaro.  From  Thursday  till 
Sunday  the  weather  was  tempestuous,  the  air  hot,  loaded 
with  vapours,  and,  at  intervals,  suddenly  darkened  for  some 
minutes;  during  which  period  there  were  several  slight 
shocks  of  an,  earthquake,  attended  by  a  rumbling  sound, 
like  distant  thunder.  On  Sunday  evening  the  inhabitants 
were  again  alarmed  by  a  noise  so  violent  that  it  resembled 
a  continual  discharge  of  cannon ;  when,  in  a  moment,  burst 
foi*th  a  volcano,  not  in  the  crater  on  the  summit  of  Ve^ 
suvittSi  but  toward  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
western  side.  The  explosion  made  every  edifice  tremble  in 
Torre  del  Greco,  which  is  only  five  horizontal  miles  from 
this  new  volcano,  at  whose  mouth  issued  a  column  of 
smoke^  that  continually  mounted,  and  increased  in  mag- 
nitude, till  it  formed  itself  into  the  shape  of  an  immense 
pine.  This  column  was  sometimes  clearly  distinguished ; 
and  at  others  obscured  by  ashes :  it  continued  augmenting 
rapidly  in  circumference,  till  at  length  it  began  to  decline 
downward;  when,  from  the  quantity  of  dense  matter  whidi 
composed  the  column  being  much  heavier  than  the  air,  the 
former,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground.  Torrents  of  flaming 
lava  of  a  portentous  magnitude  now  poured  down  the 
mountain,  principally  in  two  directions;  one  stream,  of 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  bending  its  destructive  course 
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toward  Torre-dd-Oreco,  a  town  said  to  contain  eighteen 
thousand  people,  the  other  taking  the  direction  of  Resina; 
while  several  small  rivulets  of  liquid  fire  were  observed  in 
divers  places.  Torre-del-Greco  «oon  fell  a  prey  to  the  lava; 
which,  in  its  progress,  desolated  the  whole  hill  leading  down 
from  Vesuvius,  sweeping  away  every  house,  so  that  the 
terrified  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  all, 
and  take  refuge  in  Naples.     At  length,  the  lava,  after  three 
hours'  devastation,  ran  into  the  sea ;  on  whose  banks,  for 
one-third  of  a  square  mile,  it  raised  itself  a  bed  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  Neapolitan  j?a/mt  *  above  the  level  of  the  water; 
and  as  much,  if  not  more,  above  the  level  of  the  streets  of 
Torre-del-Greco.     The  reflexion  from  this  torrent  of  lava 
illuminated  the  whole  city  of  Naples,  and  filled  its  in- 
habitants with  dread ;  while  the  other  torrent,  which  flowed 
toward  Resina,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  divided  itself  into 
three  streams,  one  running  between  the  gate  and  the  Con- 
vent de'  Padri  Francescani ;  the  second  to  the  Piazza';  and 
the  third  to  the  Convent  del  Carmine^  near  Torre  del  An- 
nunziata.     Wherever  the  lava  ran,  it  covered  i3xe  country 
with  a  crust  from  twenty  to  thirty  palmi  deep:   in  and 
about  Resina  it  left,  for  a  short  time,  some  few  isolated 
buildings,  namely,  the  Palazzo-Brancaccia,  the  Chiesa  de' 
Marinari,  and  the  Convent  de'  Francescani ;  but  these  soon 
caught  fire;  and  five  women  with  one  old  man,  after  vainly 
ringing  the  church  and  convent-bells  for  assistance,  saved 
themselves  by  flight.     The  Palazzo-Caracciolo  now  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames;   as  did  every  other  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Resina,  till  the  whole  surrounding  plain 
exhibited  one  vast  sheet  of  lava.  .  The  town  of  Torre-del- 
Greco  likewise  was  completely  buried ;  some  few  tops  of  the 
loftiest  buildings  excepted ;  while  every  part  of  the  country 

•  A  Neapolitan  palmo  is  rather  more  than  ten  English  inches. 
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through  which  the  lavft  ni&  became  a  desert;  die  trees 
being  thrown  down^  the  houses  razed,  and  the  ground,  for 
mavy  miles  distant,  covered  with  cinders  and  ashes ;  which 
last  lay  about  one  finger  deqp  in  Naples.  On  the  sixteentli 
of  June  the  air  was  so  dense  as  nearly  to  obscure  the 
mountain ;  but,  next  day,  the  fire  made  itself  new  channels ; 
which  circumstance  might,  probably,  be  the  preservation  of 
several  fine  buildings  near  Resina  *. 

The  least  fetiguing  method  of  seeing  Pompdi  is  to  drive 

♦  r  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  mentioning  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  which  occurred  at  Pienza,  near  Siena, 
just  befbre  the  destruction  of  Torre-del-Greco.  Professor  Santi, 
of  Pisa  (a  gentleman  whose  name  I  hare  already  mentioned), 
resided  atPienzawhen  this  circumstance  happened ;  and  to  him 
I  was  obliged  for  the  following  particulars,  which  may  serve  to 
rescue  many  ancient  historians  from  the  reproach  of  credulity. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June  a  dark  and  dense  cloud  was  discovered 
at  a  great  height  above  the  horizon^  coming  from  the  south- 
east, that  isy  in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius  j  which  may  be  about 
two  hundred  horizontal  miles  distant  from  Pienza.  At  thin 
height  the  doud  was  heard  to  issue  noises  like  the  dischaige  of 
several  batteries  of  cannon  j  it  then  burst  into  flames ;  at  which 
moment  fell  a  shower  of  stones  for  seven  or  eight  miles  round  -, 
while  the  cloud  gradually  vanished.  These  stones  are  volcanic; 
being  composed  of  grey  lava,  resembling  what  is  found  on 
Vesuvius  :  and  Mr.  Santi,  who  took  infinite  pains  to  investigate 
this  phenomenon,  is  persuaded  that  the  cloud  rose  from  Ve- 
suvius, which  was,  at  that  moment,  disgorging  fires  whose 
force  and  effects  cannot  be  calculated :  it  could  not  have  arisen 
from  Radicofani ;  because,  though  this  mountain  is  one  con- 
tinued mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  bespeak  it  the  offspring  of 
subterranean  fire,  and  though  it  has  been  sometimes  visited  by 
dreadful  earthquakes,  still,  neither  history,  nor  even  tradition, 
records  that  it  ^ected  flames,  sxpoke,  or  vapour,  at  any  period 
whatsoever. 


fot  to  the  Amphitheatres  we,  liiereFm*e,  adopted  this  plan; 
and  then  went  in  our  carriage  to  the  Soldiers^  Barracks: 
many  persons,  however,  prefer  entering  by  the  Herculaneum 
Qate:  because  the  approach  through  the  Tombs,  on  that 
side,  is  particularly  impressive.  At  the  Soldiers'  Barracks 
we  dismissed  our  carriage;  ordering  it  to  be  in  waiting  for 
Wiaithe  VHia  ofDiemedes  (which  is  near  the  Herculaneum 
Grate),  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon;  and  aft 
the  same  time  desiring  the  Cicerone^  who  is  always  in  at- 
tendance at  the  barracks,  to  send  our  dinner  to  the  above- 
named  Villa. 

Pompeii  appears  to  have  been  a  large,  populous,  and 
handsome  maritime  city,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Samo,  anciently  Samus;  and  its  walls,  four  miles  in  cir* 
cumference,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  washed  by  the 
sea,  iSrom  which  they  are  now  about  one  mile  distant.  This 
dty  was  buried  under  ashes  and  pumice-stones,  during  the 
year  79,  as  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  accidentally 
discovered,  by  some  peasants,  in  1750,  as  they  were  cul* 
tivating  a  vineyard  near  ike  Samo.  The  excavation  of 
this  interesting  dty  was  attended  with  much  less  expense 
than  that  of  Herculaneum;  because  the  ashes  and  pumice* 
stones  which  entombed  it  were  not  more  than  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  deep ;  and  so  easy  was  it  to  remove  them,  that 
the  citizens  who  survived  the  eruption  of  79  evidently  dis- 
entombed and  took  away  a  considerable  portion  of  tl^ 
moveable  property;  though  they  seem  to  have  made  no 
effort  toward  repairing  the  mischief  done  to  their  houses; 
an  esctraordinary  circumstance,  as  the  roofs  only  were  de- 
stroyed *.    The  most  interesting  parts  hitherto  laid  op^i 

*  Suetonius  says,  that  Titus  endeavoured  to  repair  the  de- 
vastation made  by  Vesuvius  at  Pompeii :  but,  if  he  succeeded, 
subsequent  eruptions  must  have  destroyed  his  work. 
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of  this  ill-fated  city  have  been  diqilayed  to  view  by  the 
French;  who  uncovered  its  Walls,  Amphitheatre,  Forum, 
Basilica,  and  adjoining  Temples,  together  with  the  double 
row  of  Sepulchres  on  the  outside  of  the  Herculaneum  Gate^ 
Still,  however,  several  streets  remain  buried;-  but  e3&. 
cavations  are  going  on  daily;  and  were  a  thousand  la^ 
bourers  employed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  town  might 
be  laid  open  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  streets  are  straight^ 
and  paved  with  lava,  having  on  each  side  raised  footway% 
usually  composed  of  pozzolana  and  small  pieces  of  brick,  or 
marble.  The  Via  Appia  (which  traverses  this  town,  and 
extends  to  Brundusium)  b  broad ;  but  the  other  streets  are 
narrow:  carriage-wheels  have  worn  traces  in  their  pave* 
moit;  and  from  these  traces  it  appears  that  the  distance 
between  the  wheels  of  ancient  carriages  was  not  four  feet. 
The  houses  already  excavated  are,  generally  speaking 
small ;  most  of  them,  however,  were  evidently  the  haUCa* 
tions  of  shopkeepers;  but  those  which  belonged  to  persons 
of  a  higher  class  are  usually  adorned  with'  a  vestibule^  er 
portico,  supported  by  columns  of  brick,  stuccoed  and 
painted;  an  open  quadrangle,  with  a  supply  of  water  fcr 
the  iamily  in  its  centre ;  and,  on  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
and  behind  it^  are  sitting-rooms,  bed-rooms,  kitchen,  &c; 
which  appear  to  have  bad  little  or  no  light,  excq>t  what 
the  quadrangle  a£brded»  Every  apartment  is  paved  with 
mosaics  *,  the  walls  are  stuccoed,  painted,  and  beautifully 
polished;  the  ceilings  arched,  the  roo6  flat,  and  but  few 
houses  hfiivje  two  stories.  The  windows  appear  to  have  been 
provided  with  wooden  shutters,  like  those  of  Herculaneum; 
some  few,  however,  had  glass;  which  seems  to  have  been 
thick,  and  not  transparent:  others  had  isinglass  split  into 

*  The  patterns  of  these  mosaics  are  remarkably  elegant^  and 
scarce  two  of  them  alike. 
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thin  plates;  and,  what  appears  extraordinary,  the  paintmgs 
in  the  large  houses,  with  a  veiy  few  exceptions,  are  not 
more  elegant  than  those  in  the  small  ones.  The  public 
buildings  were  spacious  and  magnificent*  I  will  now  men- 
ticm  the  objects  best  worth  notice  as  tliey  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other. 

Amphitheatre.  In  the  centre  of  a  spacious  Piazza,  proi- 
bably  a  Circus  for  chariot  races,  stands  this  colossean 
edifice;  which,  when  first  disentombed,  was  so  perfect  that 
the  paintings  on  the  stuccoed  wall  which  surrounds  the 
«rena  were  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  only  just  finished ; 
buty  cm  being  exposed  to  air,  the  stucco  cracked,  and  fell 
<xff;  so  that  now  very  few  paintings  remain.  The  shape  of 
this  Amphitheatre  is  oval ;  the  architecture  particularly  fine ; 
and  a  covered  Corridor,  once  adorned  with  statues  (the 
Niches  and  Inscriptions  belonging  to  which  still  remain), 
leads  to  the  principal  entrance.  We  observed  above  one 
•of  the  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  seats,  a  basso-relievo  in 
marble  of  a  Charioteer  driving  over  his  Competitor :  and 
on  ascending  beyond  the  seats,  to  the  Gallery  which  en- 
circles the  edifice,  and  was  the  place  appropriated  to  female 
spectators,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  Vesuvius,  Castel-a^ 
mare^  the  site  of  Stabias,  the  mouth  of  the  Sarno,  and  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Skeletons  of  eight  Lions  and  one  Man, 
supposed  to  have  been  their  keeper,  were  found  in  this 
Amphitheatre. 

Walls  and  Gates  of  Pompeii.  From  the  above-mentioned 
Gallery  we  descended  to  the  City  Walls,  which  were  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad.  They 
consist  of  large  smooth  stones,  apparently  without  cement, 
but  so  nicely  joined  as  to  appear  one  mass :  they  seem  to 
have  been  fortified  by  low  square  towers,  and  a  deep  ditch 
and  likewise  to  have  had,  at  right  angles,  four  entrances 
wamdy ;  the  Samoy  or  Sea  Gate;  the  Isiac  Gate;  (so 
called  because  near  the  Temple  of  Isis)  the  Herculaneum 
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Onte,  and  the  Nda  Gate;  all  of  which  entrances  were  ap- 
parently unadorned,  and  composed  ^f  bricks  stuccoed. 

Soldier^  Barracks,  or  Forum  Venalia.  This  stnictaiv 
was,  for  a  condderable  time,  supposed  to  have  beea  Bor* 
racks;  because  iron  stocks,  with  skeletons  standing  in  thenut 
chains,  and  arms,  were  found  here  * :  but  subsequent  ob- 
servations have  led  the  best  informed  antiquaries  to  think  it 
was  the  Forum  Verudia^  ox  principal  Market-place.  All 
that  now  remains  is  an  oblong  square,  bordered  with 
Porticos,  which  are  supported  by  tufo  Columns,  of  the 
Doric  order,  without  bases,  stuccoed,  coloured,  and  still 
exhibiting  Names  of  persons  and  Figures  in  armour^  en- 
graved upon  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  PompeiL  Within 
the  porticos  are  Rooms  of  various  dimensions,  supposed  to 
have  served  as  shops  and  magazines  fer  merchandize;  some 
of  the  largest  being  about  fifteen  feet  square :  and  above 
these  rooms  there  was  a  second  story,  which  appears  to 
have  been  surrounded  with  wooden  balconies.  The  square 
contains  a  fountain  of  excellent  water,  an  ancient  Table, 
and  a  modem  one,  shaded  with  weeping  willows,  fio  as  to 
make  a  pleasant  dinner  apartment  in  warm  weather  f. 

Comic  Theatre.  This  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Odeum  forensic,  is  small,  but  nearly  perfect;  and  was 
covered  with  a  roof  resting  upon  columns,  between  which 
were  the  apertures  for  light  f.  Here  are  the  Consular 
Seats,  Orchestra,  Stage,  Dressing  Rooms,  Seats,  and  Stair- 

*  Perhaps  it  was  the  guard-house  in  which  these  stocks, 
skeletons,  &c.  were  found ;  for  guards  were  always  stationed  in 
ancient  forums. 

t  The  model  of  the  stocks,  the  skulls  of  the  persons  whose 
skeletons  were  found  in  them,  and  the  half-finished  sculpture 
discovered  in  the  shop  of  a  statuary,  are  kept  here. 

X  Roofed  theatres  were  uncommon  among  the  Ancients ; 
whose  theatrical  representations  appear  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  daylight. 
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(for die  nude  q)ectatcm;  and  another  Slaitcaie  leadiag 
to  the  Oalleij  round  the  top  of  the  theatre^  where  die 
females  were  placed.  On  the  outside  of  the  building  n  an 
bacriptiMi  mentioning  die  name  of  the  peivon  At  whotfe 
^xpenaeit  was  roofed. 

TVagic  Tkeaire.  Tins  edifice  is  much  larger  than  tke 
comic  Theatre^  and  in  point  of  architecture  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  structures  at  Pompeii.  It  was  lined  throughout 
whh  white  marbl^  and  still  exhibits  the  Consular  Seats, 
the  Orchestra,  containing  places  where  the  curtain  seems  to 
have  been  fixed,  the  Stage,  which  appears  to  have  been 
adorned  with  statues  *,  the  Dressing  Rooms,  the  Benches 
for  patricians  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cavea^  and  those  for 
tlie  inferior  classes  of  people  in  the  upper  part;  the  Egress 
for  patricians,  the  Egress  and  stairs  for  plebeians,  the  Gal- 
lery round  the  top  of  die  building  for  ladies,  the  Stairs 
which  led  to  this  gallery,  and  the  Blocks  of  Marble  pro- 
jecting from  its  wall,  so  as  to  support  the  woodwork  to 
which,  in  case  of  rain  or  intense  heat,  an  awning  was  fest- 
enedf.  The  orchestra,  as  was  usual  in  ancient  theatres,  is 
inclosed  between  dwarf-walls,  and  divides  the  stage  firom 
that  pordon  of  the  edifice  which  contained  the  audience. 
Tlie  stage,  like  those  of  modem  days,  is  higher  at  the 
upper  than  the  lower  end,  very  wide,  but  so  shallow  that 
much  scenery  could  not  have  been  used;  although  the 
Ancients  changed  their  scenes  by  aid  of  engines,  with  which 
they  turned  the  partition,  called  the  Scenoj  round  at  plea- 

*  The  partition  between  the  players'  dressing  rooms  and  the 
stage  was  called  the  Scena;  and  decorated  with  statue^,  columns, 
&C.  for  a  tragedy ;  and,  for  a  comedy,  with  cottages  and  pas* 
toral  scenery. 

't  The  Campanians  invented  awnings  for  theatres,  to  guanl 
the  spectators  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  but  were  in  consequence 
called  effeminate. 
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sure.  There  are  three  entrances  for  the  actors,  all  in  front ; 
and  behind  the  stage  were  the  dressing  rooms.  This 
Theatre  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  according  to  the 
cmstom  of  the  Greeks:  and  on  the  top  of  this  lull  was  an 
extensive  portico  (the  Columns  of  which  remain)  destined, 
'  perhaps,  to  shelter  the  spectators  in  wet  weather;  and  like- 
wise to  serve  as  a  public  walk ;  the  view  it  commands  being 
delightful.  . 

Temple  of  Hercules.  This  edifice,  apparendy  more 
ancient  than  any  other  temple  at  Pompeii,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  down  by  Uie  earthquake  which  oc- 
curred in  the  year  63  *,  rebuilt,  but  finally  destroyed  in 
the  year  79.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  majestic  Doric 
structure,  which  stood  on  a  platform  of  a  quadrilateral 
shape,  with  three  steps  on  every  side  leading  up  to  it. 
The  Platform  still  remains;  and  is  ninety  feet  long,  by 
sixty  wide:  traces  of  gigantic  columns  are  likewise  dis- 
coverable; and,  fronting  the  platform,  are  three  Altars: 
that  in  the  centre  is  small,  and  probably  held  the  sacred 
fire;  those  on  each  side  are  large,  low,  and  shaped  Uke 
sarcophagi;  the  latter  kind  of  altar,  called  ArOj  being, 
when  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  terrestrial  divinities,  the 
place  on  which  the  victim  was  burnt  f .  Behind  the  altars 
is  a  Receptacle  for  the  sacred  ashes,  A  handsome  Portico^ 
which  still  remains,  led  to  this  Temple,  from  the  Via 
Appia. 

Temple  of  Lis.  According  to  an  inscription,  found 
here^  it  appears  that  this  Edifice  was  thrown  down  by 
the  earthquake  of  63,  and  rebuilt  by  Numerius  Popidius 
Celsinus :  it  is  sixty-eight  feet  long^  by  sixty  wide;  in  good 
preservation;  and  especially  worth  notice;  for  to  contem- 

*  This  earthquake  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
t  The  AUare,  so  called  because  highy  was  the  place  where 
sacrifices  were  made  to  the  celestial  divinities. 
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plate  the  altar  whence  so  many  oracles  have  issued,  to  see 
the  very  hiding-place  into  which  the  priests  crept,  when 
they  spoke  for  the  statue  of  their  goddess,  nay  to  discover 
the  secret  stairs  by  which  they  ascended  inte  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum ;  in  short,  to  examine  the  construction  of  a 
Temple  more   Egyptian  than  Greek,  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting *.     This  structure  is  Doric,  and  composed  of  bricks 
stuccoed,  paiuted,  and  beautifully  polished.     The  Sanctum 
Sanctorum  is  placed  on  seven  steps,  and  in  form  nearly 
square;  the  walls  are  stuccoed,   and  exhibit  niches  for 
statues;  and,  among  other  Ornaments,  the  Pomegranate^ 
which  was  one  of  the  emblems  of  Isis,  called  Moia  in  Greek. 
The  Pavement  is  mosaic.     Here^   on  two   altars,  were 
suspended  the  Isiac  Tables :  on  the  High  Altar  stood  the 
statue  of  the  goddess;  under  this  altar  are  the  apertures 
to  the  hiding-place  for  the  Priests ;  and  adjoining  are  the 
Secret  Stairs.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  Temple,  fronting 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  are  altars  whereon  the  Victims 
were  burnt;  together  with  Receptacles  for  their  ashes,  and 
the  Aqua  lustrale.     A  statue  of  Silence  was  also  found  op- 
posite to  the  high  altar.     In  other  parts  of  the  temple  are 
small  Altars,  a  Kitchen,  and  a  Refectory  where  the  priests 
were  dining  at  the  moment  of  the  eruption  which  entombed 
Pompeii.     Burnt  bread,  fish,  and  poultry,  are  said  to  have 
been  found  here ;  together  with  skeletons  of  priests  who 
either  had  no  time  to  escape,  or  felt  it  their  duty  not  to 
abandon  their  goddess.     The  walls  of  this  temple  were 
adorned  by  paintings  of  Isis  with  the  sistrum,  Anubis  with 
a  dog's  head,  priests  with  palm-branches  and  ears  of  corn, 
and  one  priest  holdiitg  a  lamp;   the  hippopotamus,  the 
ibis,  the  lotus,  dolphins,  birds,  and  arabesques :  all  these, 

*  The  traffic  between  the  Pompeians  and  Alexandrians  is  suj)* 
ix>sed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  worship  of  Isis  ut  Pompeii. 
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however,  are  removed  to  Naples;  as  are  the  statues  of 
Venus,  Bacchus,  and  Priapus,  likewise  found  here. 

TribunaL  This  edifice  is  an  oblong  Cknirt  surrounded 
with  Portioo%  and  containing  a  Rostrum  with  stq)s  to 
ascend  into  it 

Ten^le  rf  JEsouLapius.  The  centre  of  this  little  Temfde 
contains  a  large  low  Altar  shaped  like  a  sarcophagus :  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  is  placed  on  nine  st^s,  and  seems  to 
have  been  covered,  judging  by  the  traces  of  columns  still 
discoverable.  Here  was  found  the  statue  of  iBsculapius  in 
terra-cotta. 

Sadptor^s  Shop.  Several  statues  in  marble^  some  just 
b^;un,  and  others  nearly  finished,  were  discov^ed  in  this 
habitation,  the  quadrangle  bel<Higing  to  which  was  likewise 
filled  with  blocks  of  marble^  and  tools  now  preserved  in  the 
academy  of  sculpture  at  Naples. 

Via  4ppi^*  This  street  is  paved  with  large  vcdcanic- 
stones,  and  about  twelve  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  foot- 
ways. On  each  side  are  Shops  and  other  buildings,  aU  of 
which  exhibit  the  Names  and  Occupations  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  once  inhabited  written  with  red  paint: 
and  the  Wall  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  public  Edifice 
exhibits  the  ordinances  of  the  Magistrates,  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  Festivals,  &c.  likewise  written  with  red  paint  *. 
Here  are  Fountains,  Bakers'  Shops,  with  Mortars  for  grind- 
ing com;  Oil  and  Wme  Shops;  a  House  adorned  with 

*  An  Mvertisement  waa  found  on  the  outside  of  a  large  private 
house  importing,  that  it  was  to  be  let  for  five  years,  together 
with  nine  hundred  shops>  all  belonging  to  the  same  person : 
and  supposing  no  mistake  to  have  arisen,  respecting  the  imimrt 
of  this  advertisement,  how  great  must  have  been  the  trade  and 
population  of  Pompeii  wh^n  one  Person  only  possessed  nine 
hundred  shops ! 
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Paintings  of  the  Heathen  Divinities;  and  another,  elegandy 
painted,  and  supposed  to  have  belcHiged  to  a  Jeweller. 

Fora  Cimlia*  Fronting  the  Via  Appia  stands  this  F&rum^ 
4  very  large  oblong  Piazza,  which  appears  to  have  been 
bordered  with  magnificent  porticos  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  columns  of  travertino,  and  paved  with  narUe. 
The  Piazza  contains,  on  the  left,  the  Pedestal  for  a  alalue 
of  Sallust,  found  unfinished;  the  Pedestal  for  a  colossal 
statue,  found  unfinished;  Marbles  of  various  kinds,  evi- 
dendy  prepared  for  new  buildings;  and  three  large  Edifices 
supposed  to  have  been  Tribunals,  that  in  the  centre  un* 
finished.     Beyond  these  edifices,  and  fi\>nting  the  Via 
Appia,  stands  the  Basilica^  or  Court  of  Justice^  a  quadri* 
lateral  structure,  in  length  an  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and 
in  breadth  seven^-twa    The  walls  are  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  Pila^ers;  and  the  centre  of  the  building  ck- 
hibitB  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  OJumns,  twenty-eight 
in  number.    The  Tribuua  for  the  judges,  which  stands  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  court,  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
has,  immediately  beneath  it,  an  Apartment  supposed  to 
have  been  a  prison  *.     On  the  right  of  the  Basilica  is  the 
Temple  of  Venusj  which  exhibits  beautiful  remains  oi  its 
original  splendour.     This  edifice  is  quadrilateral,  its  di- 
mensions being  large,  and  its  Walls  degandy  painted.  The 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  which  stands  on  fifteen  steps,  is  paved 
with  Mosaics ;  and  in  an  adjoining  Apartment  is  a  well- 
preserved  Painting  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus.    The  lower 
part  of  the  Temple   contains  a  Hermes   resembliog  a 
Vestal;  and  an  Altar,  or  perhaps  the  Pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Venus,  which  seems  to  have  slid  from  its  proper  place^.  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake:   the  Steps  leading  to  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  have  the  same  appearance;  and  indeed 

*  Bronze  stoves,  of  a  beautiful  form,  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  Basilica. 
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all  Ae  buildings  belonging  to  this  Forum  seem  to  have 
suffered  more  from  the  earthquake  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  79,  than  from  that  eruption  itself. 

Temple  of  Jupiter.  This  Temple,  supposed,  by  some 
persons  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Juno,  is  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Piazza,  immediately  before  two  triumphal 
Arches,  or  .Gateways;  on  the  Wall  behind  which  are 
Paintings  representing  Juno  and  Mars.  Several  steps, 
now  completely  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  convulsions  of  the 
earth,  lead  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Temple,  which  seems 
to  have  been  quadrilateral,  large,  and  magnificent.  The 
Walls  exhibit  Frescos  of  a  more  gaudy  description  than  is 
common  at  Pompeii,  and  among  them  we  discovered  re- 
presentaticHis  of  Peacocks.  The  Cella  is  el^antly  paved 
with  Mosaics.  On  that  side  of  the  Piazza  which  fronts 
the  Basilica  are  two  Buildings,  supposed  to  have  been 
Temples;  and  one  of  which  contains  a  beautiful  Altar 
adorned  with  Bam-riUeoi  representing  a  sacrifice. 

House  of  Championetf  so  called  because  excavated  by  a 
French  General  of  that  name.  Here  are  el^nt  mosaic 
Pavements,  several  Paintings,  and  Offices  under-ground. 
This  house  is  near  the  Basilica. 

ViUas.  Bqrond  the  Forum  and  on  the  way  to  the  Hercu- 
laneum  Gate  are  three  private  houses,  called  Villas ;  the  two 
first  of  which  contain  several  Paintings  and  mosaic  Pave- 
ments; and  the  last,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Sallust,  is 
especially  worth  notice^  because  it  exhibits  a  Dinner  Tables 
with  places  where  mattresses  appear  to  have  been  laid,  for 
the  fiunily  to  lie  down  while  they  dined.  This  table  is  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house:  and  an  adjoining  Apartment  contains 
*  a  remarkably  well  preserved  and  fine  Painting  of  Diana  and 
ActSBon,  together  with  a  particularly  beautiful  marble  Pave- 
ment. 

fVine  and  oil  shop.  Several  of  tiicse  Shops  are  found  in 
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every  Street,  with  the  Vessek  which  contained  the  oil  and 
wine  still  remaining. 

Public  Baking-House.  Here  are  Ovens  and  Corn-Mills. 
Shops  of  this  description  abound  in  Pompeii. 

Coffee-House.  This  Shop  merits  notice,  because  the  Marks 
of  Cups  may  be  discovered  on  its  Marble  Dresser. 

Custom^House,  Here  were  found  a  large  number  of 
weights,  scales,  and  steelyards,  similar^ to  those  now  used  at 
Naples. 

Some  of  the  Ruins  in  this  part  of  the  city  appear  to  have 
been  public  Baths*. 

Herculaneum  Gate.  This  Gate  consisted  of  three  arches; 
that  in  the  centre  being  for  carriages,  and  those  on  eadi  side 
for  foot-passengers.  Beyond  the  Gate  is  a  semicircular 
stone  Bench,  where  the  citizens  used  to  assemble  and  coo^ 
verse;  and  here  begins  a  double  row  of  Tombs,  which  extend 
throughout  this  Suburb  of  Pompeii,  called  by  the  Ancients 
Pagus  Augustus  Felix.  Near  one  of  these  Tombs  is  the 
place  where  the  bodies  of  the  Dead  are  supposed  to  have 
been  burnt;  and  beyond  it  another  Seat,  covered,  and 
adorned  with  elegant  Ornaments  in  Stucco. 

Tomb  of  the  Gladiators.  This  Sepulchre  particularly 
merits  notice,  because  its  interior  is  quite  perfect,  and  exhi- 
bits a  considerable  number  of  niches  for  cinerary  urns. 

hm^  or  Post'-house.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
buildings  well  provided  with  horses,  carriages,  &c.;  and 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  because  Strangers  were 
not  permitted  to  sleep  within  its  walls. 

*  This  quarter  of  the  town  contains  an  Edifice  which  seems 
to  exhibit  three  separate  habitations  under  one  roof.  On  the 
threshold,  wrought  in  mosaic,  was  found  the  word  '*  Salve,** 
(welcome ;)  a  curious  labyrinth,  or  table  for  playing  at  an  ancient 
game»  was  likewise  found  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  floors ;  and 
these  mosaics  seem  to  indicate  that'the  house  was  an  Hotel. 
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Repository  for  the  Ashes  of  the  Dead.  This  Edifice^ 
wherein  the  ashes  of  persons  who  had  not  private  tombs 
were  deposited,  has  on  its  summit  an  Altar  adorned  with 
bassurilieoi. 

Building  apprcpriated  to  the  SUicemiumj  tfier  FtmeraU. 
This  is  a  small  Structure^  staccx>ed  and  painted  within  sid^ 
and  containing  a  marUe  Table  on  which  funeral  suppers 
were  served. 

Villa  of  Diomedes.  The  first  edifice  disentombed  at 
Pompeii  was  this  Villa,  the  skeleton  of  whose  master,  Marcus 
Arrius  Diomedes,  was  found  here,  with  keys  in  one  hand 
and  money  in  the  other;  and  behind  him  a  skeleton  with 
vaaes  of  silv^  and  bronee.  The  house  has  two  stories:  on 
the  ground*fioor  are  several  Romns  nearly  in  thdr  original 
state;  as  are  the  Garden  and  the  Cellar;  the  former  of 
which  has  a  Pergola  round  it,  and  a  Bath  in  its  centre:  die 
latter  contains  Wine-Jars  filled  with,  and  cemented  to  the 
wall  by  ashes.  The  upper-floor  exhibits  mosaic  Pavements^ 
Paintings,  hot  and  cold  Baths,  and  a  Kitchen  quite  entire. 
Several  human  skeletons  were  discovered  in  this  vicinity; 
though  all  together  not  more  than  two  hundred  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

No  Traveller  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  visicing 
Pompeii,  which  exhibits,  even  now,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  world — and  when  first  discovered,  when 
skeletons  were  seen  in  t{ie  houses,  when  lamps,  candelabra, 
glasses  of  various  kinds  and  shapes,  culinary  utenals,  and 
even  the  very  bread  of  the  suffocated  inhabitants  were  dis- 
cernible; when  the  temples  were  filled  with  statues  of 
heathen  divinities  and  adorned  with  all  the  elegant  and 
costly  ornaments  of  heathen  worship,  what  a  speculation 
must  this  ill-fated  city  have  fiimished  to  a  thinking  mind ! 
— *and  though  the  greater  part  of  its  moveable  wealth  is 
now  conveyed  to  the  royal  Neapolitan  Museums,  still,  to 
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TOit  1%  even  now,  is  abBohitely  to  live  with  the  Andents : 
and  when  we  see  houses,  shops,  famiture,  implements  of 
husbandly,  &c.  S&c  exacdy  simihur  to  those  of  the  present 
day,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  customs  and  manners  have 
undergone  but  litde  variation  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years.  The  practice  of  consulting  augurs,  and  that  of  hiring 
persons  to  weep  at  funerals,  are  still  kept  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  secluded  parts  of  Tuseany ;  and  the  Tuscan 
cattle,  when  destined  for  slaughter,  are  frequently  adorned 
with  chaplets  of  flowers  precisely  as  the  Andents  used  to 
adorn  their  victims  for  sacrifice.  The  Roman  butchers, 
likewise,  still  wear  the  dress,  and  use  the  knife  of  heathen 
sacrificing  priests*  The  old  Roman  custom  of  not  eating 
above  one  r^ular  meal  a  day,  and  that  about  the  ninth 
hour  of  Italy,  (three  o'clock  with  us)  is  kept  up  by  many  of 
the  Italians :  and,  during  the  month  of  May,  it  is  common 
to  see  peasants  dressed,  as  in  former  times,  like  Pan,  satyrs, 
&C.*  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infer,  firom  what  I  have 
said,  that  the  modem  Greeks  and  Italians  equal  the  Andents 
in  works  of  art;  there  being,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  present  race  and  thdr  forefathers  fm 

EXCURSION  TO  PA8TITM. 

The  distance  firom  Naples  to  Paestum  is  computed  to  be 

*  In  Tuscany  the  andent  Greek  practice  of  pladng  herbs, 
eggs,  and  what  we  call  a  xohet^  upon  the  table  before  dinner^  is 
flail  kept  up  at  hotels. 

t  We  gave  to  the  Cicerone  at  Pompeii  one  piastre— to  the 
Boy  who  carried  our  dinner  to  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  two  carlini 
— 4o  the  person  who  lives  in  that  Villa  and  provided  us  with  a 
dinner  table  and  benches  to  sit  upon,  five  carlini — to  the  Custode 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  two  carlini — and  to  the  Custode  of  the 
temple  which  contuns  the  newly  found  altar  adorned  with  hoisu 
rUievi,  one  carlino. 
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fifly-fi>ur  miles;  and  the  time  employed  in  going,  with  a 
light  four-wheeled  carriage  and  four  horses,  is  as  follows. 

.  From  Naples  to  Pompeii hours,  2^ 

Salerno    S 

Eboli    3i 

Paestum  8. 

Persons  who  are  restricted  for  time  may  accomplish  this 
excursion  in  two  days,  by  ordering  their  Voiturin  to  send 
forward  a  relay  of  horses  to  take  them  from  Salerno  to 
Paestum:  but  the  more  eligible  plan  is  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Eboli;  the  second  at  Salerno ;  and  return  on  the 
third  day  to  Naples,  The  former  mode  of  going  usually 
costs  from  thirty-five  to  forty  piastres  for  the  horses;  the 
latter  about  thirty*.  From  Salerno  to  Paestum  there  is  a 
cross  road,  six  or  eight  miles  shorter  than  that  which  goes 
through  Eboli;  but  not  good,  even  during  summer;  and^ 
at  other  seasons,  impracticable.  The  great  road  firom 
Naples  to  Eboli  is  excellent.  Wishing  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Eboli,  we  set  out  as  early  as  possible  from  Naples ; 
and,  on  entering  the  valley  near  the  Sea  Gate  of  Pompeii, 
drove  through  cotton  plantations,  watered  by  the  Samo; 
thence  proceeding  to  Nocera,  anciently  Nuceria^  a  town  of 
high  antiquity;  but  where  nothing  now  remains  worth 
notice,  except  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  MaggiorefwMck  is 
adorned  with  an  antique  Font,  for  the  immersion  of  adults, 
similar  to  that  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa.     The  Church  is  of 

*  An  English  fiamily,  consisting  of  six  persons,  lately  paid, 
for  an  open  carriage  and  four  horses,  only  twenty-four  piastres, 
buona-mano  inclusive:  they  slept  the  first  night  at  Salerno; 
paying  for  supper  eight  carlini  a  head;  and  for  beds  four  carlini 
a  head.  The  next  day  they  visited  Psestum  3  remaining  there 
five  hours ;  and  then  returning  to  sleep  at  Eboli;  whence  they 
proceeded,  next  mornings  to  Amalfi,  (a  water  excursion,  which 
takes  up  two  hours,)  and  the  same  evening  reached  Naples. 
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an  orbicular  form ;  it  contains  a  double  circle  of  Columns 
of  precious  marbles;  imd  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  all  the  gods.  From  Nocera  we 
drove  through  a  rich  vale,  exhibiting  picturesque  scenery, 
to  Coux,  a  large  town  with  porticos  on  each  side  of  the  high 
street,  like  those  at  Bolc^pa.  On  quitting  Cava  we  were 
presented  with  the  sight  oian  ancient  Aqueduct^  and  a  VUla 
which  stapds  amidst  hanging  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine,  in  a  very  remarkable  situation.  We  then  drove 
to  Vietri,  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  immense 
and  magnificent  Bay  of  Salerno,  and  exhibiting  views  of  the 
most  beautiful  description.  Vietri  (which  has  risen  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Marcina)  is  not  far  distant  from 
Amalfi,  the  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  Promontory  of 
IMQnerva;  which  all  lie  toward  the  right;  while,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  rises  the  celebrated  Promontory 
of  Leucosia*  From  Vietri  we  drove  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Apennine,  richly  wooded,  and  em-* 
beUished  with  convents,  villages,  and  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices,  to  Salerno f  formerly  Salumem;  the  approach  to 
which  is  enchanting.  This  town,  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Nicies,  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  for  its  delightfiil  position,  was  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  Picentes;  and  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
handsome  sea^port  embosomed  in  the  Gulf  to  which  it 
gives  a  name.  7%^  Precincts  of  the  Cathedral  here>  and 
the  Church  itself,  contain  some  antiquities  brought  from 
Paestum ;  among  which  are  Columns,  apparently  of  Roman 
workmanship,  two  or  three  Sarcophagi,  and  the  Basin  of  a 
Fountain,  all  placed  in  the  Court  before  the  edifice,  and 
the  last  fixed  the  wrong  side  upward  in  the  wall  of  the 
Court  Among  tlie  antiquities  within  the  Cathedral  are 
two  fine  Columns  of  verde  antico,  a  mosaic  Pavement,  and 
two  Vases  for  the  aqiia  lustralc;  one  of  which  is  adorned 
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with  bassi-rilievi  representing  the  history  of  Akscander^s- 
expedition  to  India;  the  other  with  representations  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  vintage.  The  subterranean  Church,  be- 
neath this  Cathedral,  is  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  S.  Mat^ 
thew.  Salerno  boasts  a  tolerably  good  Inn,  where  we 
breakfasted,  at  the  same  time  providing  ourselves  witb 
bread,  meat,  fruit,  wine,  water,  every  thing,  in  short,  wfaicK 
we  were  likely  to  require  at  Psestum :  and  being  anxious  U^ 
get  thither  as  soon  as  possible,  we  ordered  our  drivers  to 
take  the  summer  road,  instead  of  going  round  by  Eboli  r 
this  road,  however,  we  did  not  reach  for  above  an  hour  ; 
Imt  kept  on  the  highway;  which  traverses  a  rich  and 
beautiful  country,  to  us  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  little 
groups  of  Calabrian  fiurmers,  dressed  as  Salvator  Rosa  fre* 
quently  pourtrays  them,  and  all  armed  with  short  sworda 
and  fowling-pieces:  some  of  these  people  were  waflciiig; 
others  riding;  others  regaling  themselves  in  temporary 
arbours  close  to  the  road ;  and  as  the  harvest  was  getdngr 
in,  when  we  passed  this  road,  we  likewise  had  the  pleasure 
to  observe  the  Calabrian  mode  of  thrashing  com ;  which 
operation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  vdbide^ 
shaped  like  an  ancient  car,  placed  on  a  wooden  harrow^ 
and  drawn  by  two  oxen :  in  this  vehicle  sit  two  children,  c» 
one  man,  to  guide  the  oxen ;  who  walk  round  and  round  » 
circular  paved  space^  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall,  and  stzewedl 
with  the  unthrashed  grain;  which  is  continually  turned  by 
l2ie  harrow,  while  the  animals  thrash  it  with  their  hoofr. 
Two  or  three  of  these  vehicles  are  frequently  employed  at 
the  sfune  moment,  in  each  of  the  above  described  endosuiea. 
After  proceeding  from  six  to  eight  miles  through  thia 
hixnriant  and  populous  country,  we  observed  that  the  &aa 
houses  gradually  diminished  in  number;  till,  at  length,  on 
our  turning  off  to  the  right,  to  take  the  summer  road,  tb^ 
totally  disappeared;  while  the  fiice  of  the  country.  becaiii& 
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wild,  melancholy,  and  like  the  Pontine  Marshes  twenty 
yeal^  ago.     We  also  found  the  soil  loose  and  swampy;  and 
the  crazy  bridges,  madfe  with  boughs  of  trees  anid  thrown  over 
deep  ditches,  which  we  were  compelled  to  cross,  freqnent!j^ 
«[idangered  6ar  carriage  and  horses,  and  obliged  us  to  walk. 
At  lengthy  however,  we  arrived  within  sight  cfPersanOf  a 
princely  hunting  seat  belonging  to  the  King  of  Naples: 
but,  on  learning  that  the  bridge  in  this  neighbourhood, 
ri^rown  across  the  Silaro  by  Murat,  was  not  suffidently 
finiiBhed  for  carriages  to  pass  over  it,  i^e  ^ound  ourselves 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  fording  the  river;  ia 
order  to  accomplish  which  we  quitted  the  Persano  roa^ 
Imd  turned  off  a  second  time  to  the  right,  proceeding 
tb^ough  woods  of  tamarisk  and  clumps  of  myrtle^  tifl 
we  reached  the  banks  of  the  ISlaro,  anciently  Stlarus,  and 
&med,  fix)m  time  immemorial,  for  the  petrifying  quality  cf 
ifs  waters:  when,  having  with  di£Sculty  procured'  a  forder 
to  walk  at  the  head  of  our  horses,  we  dashed  down  a  sharp 
deiSC6nt  into  the  stream,  which  is  by  no  means  narrow^  and 
TBthet  deep;  though,  during  dry  seasons,  not  dangerous: 
Our  horses,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  make  it  so ;  for, 
being  much  heated,  and  finding  their  situation  very  refredi^ 
Hig,  they  no  sooner  got  midway  through  this  river,  than 
they  stopped  short;  thus  subjecting  us  to  be  driven  out  of 
our  course  by  the  current:  indeed  the  poor  jaded  ftwimftl* 
were  with  such  difficulty  induced  to  proceed,  that  I  b^an 
tO*apprehetid  we  might,  like  other  commodities  washed  by 
the  petrifying  Silaro,  be  all  ddnverted  into  stbfle.    The 
strong  arm  of  our  forder,  however,  at  length  compiled  the 
horses  to  continue  their  journey;  and  after  having  gained 
the  c^posite  side  of  the  river,  we  proceeded,  amidst  wide 
desolation,  through  a  vast  plain  unembellished  now  with 
roses  *,  vainly  seeking  for  Pcestum ;  which,  from  its  peculiar 

*  This  plain  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  for  its  roses  that  bloomed 
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situation,  is  so  difficult  to  find,  that  I  no  longer  wonder  at 
its  having,  when  abandoned  by  its  citizens,  remained  for  ages 
undiscovered:  after  driving  four  miles  without  seeing  a 
single  habitation,  or  any  living  thing,  except  one  eagle,  and 
several  herds  of  that  stupid  swinish  looking  animal  the 
buffalo,  we  at  length  approached  a  small  patch  of  cultivation 
fenced  with  hedges  of  wild  vines;  when,  turning  toward 
the  sea,  we  beheld,  about  a  mile  distant  from  its  margin, 
and  encompassed  with  silence  and  solitude,  three  stately 
edifices;  which  announced  themselves  as  the  remains  of 
Pceslum :  not,  however,  such  remains  as  seemed  to  accord 
with  the  effeminate,  though  finished  taste  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Sybarites — on  the  contrary  I  could  not  help 
fancying  myself  transported  to  India,  and  placed  before  the 
simply  majestic  specimens  of  Hindoo  architecture  repre- 
sented by  the  pencil  of  Daniel.  There  is  a  room  in  a  &rm- 
house,  near  the  Temples,  where  Travellers  who  wish  for 
shelter  may  eat  the  dinner  they  bring  with  them;  but  its 
wretched  inhabitants  can  supply  nothing  except  water;  and 
even  that  is  extremely  unwholesome;  for  the  aqueducts 
which  once  conveyed  healthy  beverage  to  the  town,  are 
now  no  more.  Travellers  should  neither  sleep  at  Psstum, 
nor  approach  its  environs  till  an  hour  after  sun  rise;  neither 
should  they  remain  within  its  walls  long  enough  to  en- 
counter the  dew  which  falls  immediately  before  sunset: 
and  though,  taking  these  precautions,  it  may  be  possible  to 
escape  the  dangerous  effects  of  malaria^  even  during  the 
months  when  it  is  most  prevalent,  (those  of  July,  August, 
and  September,)  still,  I  would  counsel  Travellers  to  prefer 
visiting  Psestum  in  April,  May,  or  October. 

This  city,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Poseidemia  of  a 

twice  a  year  (in  May  and  December)  ;  but  the  bushes  which 
produced  these  flowers  are  said  to  have  been  removed  while  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  under  French  government. 
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colony  of  Sybarite  adventurers,  who,  on  landing  here, 
found  a  town,  drove  its  inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  and 
established  themselves  in  their  stead;  appears,  from  its 
name,  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune,  called  Uoa-Bt^ooy 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Sybarites,  however,  were  supplanted 
by  the  Lucanians;  and  these  by  the  Romans;  under  whose 
dominion  Poseidonia  assumed  the  name  of  Paestum :  and 
after  having  survived  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  was 
destroyed,  by  the  Saracens,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  tenth  century*.  Previous  to  describing  the  ruins  of 
this  venerable  city  it  seems  expedient  to  remark,  that  some 
of  these  ruins  appear  to  be  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
others;  probably  because  the  Sybarites,  after  having  ba- 
nished and  succeeded  the  original  inhabitants,  supposed  to 
have  been  Etrurians,  repaired  the  walls,  embellished  the 
temples,  and  erected  batlis,  and  other  edifices,  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation :  and  when 
Poseidonia  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  it  is  natural 
to  imagine  they  might  have  introduced  Roman  architec- 
ture. 

fVaUs  qfPastum.  These  Walls,  like  those  of  Pompeii, 
are  composed  of  very  large  smooth  stones,  put  together 
with  such  nicety  that  it  is  diiRcult  to  distinguish  where  they 
join-f-;  they  are  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  nearly  of  an  elliptical  form ;  their  height  seems  to  have 
been  about  fifty  English  feet,  their  breadth  about  twenty, 
and  they  were  fortified  by  eight  low  Towers  twenty-four 

*  The  temples  of  Paestum  were  visited  by  Augustus,  as  ve- 
nerable antiquities,  even.in  his  days ;  but  appear,  during  modern 
times,  to  have  been  totally  forgotten ;  till  discovered,  in  1 755, 
by  a  young  painter  of  Naples,  who  once  more  brought  them 
into  public  notice. 

t  The  Etruscan  walls  of  Fiesole  appear  to  have  been  of  thQ 
same  description  in  point  of  architecture. 
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fiaet  square  within,  and  at  the  windows  twoity-three  incfaea 
thick:  these  Towers  are  less  ancient  than  the  Walls;  and 
some  of  the  stones  which  compose  them  measure  five  feet  in 
length. 

Gates.  Paestum  had  four  Gates,  placed  at  right  angles ; 
but  that  which  fronts  the  east  alone  remains  perfect:  it 
consists  of  one  simple  arch,  about  fifiy  feet  hi^  and  built 
of  stones  incredibly  massive.  On  the  key  stone  of  this 
Arch  it  was  easy  once  to  discern  two  bassi^rilieoii  the  one 
representing  the  Sirena  Pestana  holding  a  rose;  the  other 
rq>reseQting  a  Dolphin  i  ancient  symbols  of  a  maritime 
people:  time,  however,  has  so  fer  obliterated  these  symbols 
that  I  could  not  discover  them.  Within  the  Gate  was  a 
second  Wall ;  and  between  the  two  are  remains  of  Soldiers* 
Barracks;  and  likewise  of  the  ancient  Pavement  of  the 
dty,  which  resembles  that  of  P(»npeii.  On  the  outside  of 
the  northern  Grate  are  sev^nal  vestiges  of  Tombs,  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  lined  with  stucco  painted.  Gre- 
cian armour,  and  vases  of  rare  beauty,  eadubiting  Chreek 
inscriptions,  were  found  in  many  of  them. 

Tfmpk  qf  Neptune.  This  Edifice,  the  most  migesdc^ 
and  apparently  the  most  ancient  here^  or  indeed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  European  world,  is  composed  of  stone^ 
evidently  created  by  the  torpedo  touch  of  the  Silaro:  fer^ 
like  the  stone  of  TivoU,  it  consists  of  wood,  and  varioas 
other  substances  petrified;  and  though  durable  as  granite, 
^bounds  with  so  many  small  cavities  that  it  resembles  cork. 
The  shape  of  this  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  Neptune^  is  quadrilateral;  its  length,  out  and  out,  an 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  English  feet;  its  breadth  eighty: 
it  has  two  fronts,  both  being  adorned  with  a  pediment,  sup- 
ported by  six  enormous  fluted  columns.  Each  side  is  sup- 
ported by  twelve  columns  (those  in  the  angles  not  being 
counted  twice) ;  and  a  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  encompassi 
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the  whcile  building.  The  above  named  exterior  columns, 
generally  composed  of  ox,  thoogh  in  a  few  instances,  of 
seven  blocks  of  stOne^  are  in  hdgfat  only  twenty-seven  feet; 
their  circumference,  at  the  bottom,  is  twenty  feet  six  inches; 
bat  eonsaderably  less  at  the  top :  and  the  number  of  flutings 
to  each  column  is  twenty-four.  They  have  no  bases; 
bat  rest  (hi  the  third  stq>  of  the  platform  on  which  the 
edifice  is  erected.  The  capitals  are  qnite  simple;  and  more 
in  the  s^le  of  Hindoo  architecture  than  any  other.  Two 
fl^hts  of  stq>s  lead  to  the  two  Vestibules,  each  of  which  is 
supported  by  two  pilasters  with  two  columns  between  them ; 
the  breadth  of  each  vestibule  being  eleven  feet  six  inches. 
The  Cdyb^  forty-four  feet  in  breadth,  is  enclosed  by  four 
dwarf  walls,  and  adorned  with  fourteen  columns,  disposed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  exterior  row;  but  less  massive; 
the  circumference  at  the  bottom  being  only  thirteen  feet  ten 
inches,  and  much  less  at  the  top ;  and  the  flutings  to  each 
only  twenty  in  number.  The  Situation  of  the  High  Altar 
and  those  on  which  victims  were  sacrificed  and  offerings 
made^  is  discoverable;  and  it  appears  that  these  altars 
fironted  the  east  Tlie  interior  columns  support  an  immense 
architrave;  on  which  rises  another  set  of  still  smaller 
columns;  destmed,  perhaps,  to  support  the  roof  of  the  por- 
tico: five  only  of  these  columns  remain  on  one  side,  and 
three  on  the  other.  Gigantic  steps  above  five  feet  deep, 
and  three  in  number,  lead  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  and  encompass  it  on  every  side*.     The 

*  There  being  only  three  steps  seems  extraordinary;  because 
they  are  so  inconveniently  deep  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascend 
them :  but  as  the  number  three^  was,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
sacred  and  typical  among  the  Ancients^  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  cause  why  the  Psestum  temples  are  surrounded  by  three 
ife^only. 
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largest  stone  of  this  stupendous  edifice  contains  one  way 
thirteen  feet  eight  inches;  another  way  four  feet  eight 
inches;  and  another,  two  feet  three  inches;  making  alto- 
gether one  hundred  and  forly-four  cubic  feet. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  some  authors  siq^ipose  the 
Etrurians  to  have  been  originally  Cananeans;  there  se^ns, 
indeed,  great  reason  to  think  they  were  so;  and  if  thia  be 
admitted,  it  will  appear  probable  that  when  they  emigrated 
to  the  European  Continent,  their  first  landing  place  mig^t 
be  Paestum :  and  it  seems  equally  probable  that,  on  landing, 
they  might  erect  the  stupendous  Temple  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe. 

Basilicaj  so  called,  because  no  appearance  is  exhibited 
here^  either  of  altars  or  a  cella.  This  Edifice^  which 
stands,  like  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  on  a  quadrilateral 
platform,  is  in  length,  out  and  out,  an  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet  six  inches ;  and  in  breadth  eigh^  feet  six  inches; 
it  has  two  fronts,  each  being  adorned  by  nine  fluted  columns 
without  bases ;  and  resting  on  the  third  step  of  the  plat- 
form; which  step  is  five  feet  two  inches  deep.  Each  ude 
is  adorned  by  sixteen  columns  (the  angular  columns  not 
being  counted  twice),  resting,  likewise,  on  the  first  stq>  of 
the  platform:  the  circumference  of  the  largest  columns^  at 
the  bottom,  is  fourteen  feet  six  inches;  and,  at  the  top, 
much  less.  Both  fironts  lead  to  a  Vestibule;  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  divided  into 
equal  parts  by  columns  placed  in  a  straight  line  from  one 
entrance  to  the  other;  but  only  three  of  these  columns  now 
remain;  and  they  do  not  range  with  the  exterior  ones. 
Where  these  three  columns  stand,  the  pavement  seems  to 
have  been  raised ;  and  probably  this  spot  was  appropriated 
to  the  magistrates.  The  Portico,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  common  people,  measures. 
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in  breadth,  fifteen  feet;  and  the  Cross  Walk  fifteen  feet  six 
inches.  A  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  adorn  the  outside  <^ 
the  edifice. 

Temple  of  Ceres.  This  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Ceres,  though  smaller,  and  consequently  less 
imposing  than  that  of  Neptune,  exhibits  a  lighter  and  more 
elegant  style  of  architecture:  its  form  is  quadrilateral;  its 
length,  out  and  out,  an  hundred  and  eight  feet;  and  its 
breadth  forty-eight.  There  are  two  fronts;  each  being 
adorned  with  six  columns,  which  support  a  magnificent 
entablature  and  a  pediment.  Each  side  presents  twelve 
columns,  supporting  a  similar  entablature;  and  every 
column  is  fluted,  and  rests,  without  base,  on  the  tliird  step 
of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands :  the  diameter 
of  each  column  is  four  feet  at  the  bottom;  less  at  the  top; 
and  the  height  thirty  feet  At  the  entrance  is  a  Vestibule, 
supported  by  six  colunms  with  plain  round  bases;  and 
beyond  are  four  steps  leading  to  the  Cella,  which  is  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  encompassed,  on  the  four  sides,  by  a 
dwarf  wall.  The  Situation  of  the  High  Altar,  and  of 
those  whereon  victims  were  sacrificed  and  offerings  made^ 
is  discoverable;  these  altars  fronted  the  east  Remains  of 
Sarcophagi  are  likewise  discoverable  within  the  precincts  of 
this  temple;  the  outside  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  Doric 
firieze  and  Cornice;  and  all  its  columns,  together  with  those 
of  the  Basilica,  and  the  T^nple  of  Neptune,  appear  to  have 
been  stuccoed.  The  Pavement  of  these  buildings  was 
Mosaic. 

Theatre.  This  Edifice  is  almost  totally  destroyed;  but 
the  fragments  of  grifibns  and  fine  bassi^lieviy  which  have 
been  found  here,  evince  that  it  was  erected  at  a  period  when 
sculpture  was  rising  fast  to  its  zenith  of  perfection. 

Amphitheatre.  This  Edifice  likewise  is  nearly  destroyed  : 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  an  oval  form,  an  hundred  and 
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•ereiity  feet  wide^  by  an  hundred  and  twenty  long.  Xen 
toWB  of  Seats,  and  acMtne  of  the  Caves  for  wild  b^ists,  may 
still  be  traced:  it  stood  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  great  tlntiquily  of  Paestum,  and  the  uncertain^  as 
to  what  its  remaining  edifices  originally  were^  and  to  whom 
they  belonged,  brought  to  my  recollection  a  celebrated 
Italian  sonnet^  which  may  be  thus  imitated 

''  Say,  Time — ^whose^  once,  yon  stately  Pile/'  I  cried, 
«  Which,  now,  thou  crumbiest^  ruthless^  with  the  soil  V — 
He  answer* d  not — ^but  spread  his  pinions  wide> 
And  flew,  with  eager  haste^  to  ampler  spoil. 

''*  Say,  then,  prolific  Fame,  whose  breath  supplies 
Life  to  each  work  of  wonder— :what  were  those  /*' — 
Abash'd,  with  blushes  only  she  replies, 
jLike  one  whose  bosom  heaves  with  secret  throes. 

Lost  in  amaze,  I  turn'd  my  steps  aside ; 
When  round  the  Pile  I  saw  Oblivion  glide. 

And  scatter  poppies  o'er  each  vacant  shrine — 
«*  Speak!**  I  exdaim'd— "  for  once,  mute  Nymph,  reveal — 
Yet  wherefbre  from  thy  lips  remove  the  seal?-— 

Whose  once  it  was  avails  not-— »oti>  'tis  thinb  !** 

Having  dined  in  the  temple  of  Neptune^  and  at  the  same 
4ime  enjoyed  the  most  delicious  and  impressive  mental  feast 
i^hich  European  scenery  can  furnish,  we  set  out  to  return 
home  by  way  of  Eboli;  sending  our  carriage  empty  to  ford 
the  SUaro^  while  we  walked  over  the  new  bridge.  We  were 
nearly  four  hours  in  driving  to  Eboli  ^  and,  as  it  was  quite 
dark,  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  road,  further  than  that 
we  found  it  smooth,  and  apparently  excellent,  exeept  tha 
first  four  miles.  We  slept  at  Eboli,  where  the  Inn  contains 
several  beds,  but  an  ill-provided  larder;  and  next  morning 
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punned  our  -wsy  to  Salerno^.  Wiihiiig  to  vidt  the  Benth 
dicHne  Conoeni  of  La  Trinitd^  near  Cafoa^  we  stopped  at 
the  entrance  of  that  town,  and  floit  for  a  light  carriage  and 
tiPO  strong  horses,  to  take  us  up  a  rocky  mountain  of  the 
Apffftnine,  on  which  the  Oonvent  is  sitoated,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  high  road,  and  in  the  mule^path  to 
Amalfi.  The  ascent  to  La  Trinita  presents  fine  scenery; 
and  the  Convent,  which  is  partly  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and 
partly  built  upon  it,  is  spacious  evoi  to  magnificence;  but 
contains  nothing  particularly  worth  examination;  as  the 
curious  records,  once  kept  there^  were  removed,  when  the 
French  suppressed  this  confraternity.  After  having  seen 
the  CSonvent  of  La  Trinitfl,  we  proceeded  to  Naples;  stop- 
ping, however,  at  Pompeii  i  through  which  town  we  walked, 
while  our  carriage-  went  round  the  outside  of  the  walls  to 
meet  us  9X  the^Villa  (^ Diomedesi  and,  during  this  walk, 
we  were  struck  with-  the  similitude  of  shape  and  arohi- 
tectnve  between  the  Temple  of  Hercules  here,  and  that  c^ 
Nqptnne  at  Paestum. 

EXCURSION,   BT  WATER,  TO   SORRENTO. 

Sorrento,  anciently  called  St/reniumj  from  its  enchanting 
situation,  is  between  five  and  six  leagues  distant  fi^om 
Nafdes;  and  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  bay,  beyond  Caatd* 
a-mare,  and  near  CaprL  Persons  who  wish  to  go  and 
return  the  same  day^  should  set  out  very  early  u\  die  mom* 
ing,  it  b^g  necessary  to' allow  four  hours  for  rowing  to 
Sorrento;  three  for  refreshing  the  boatmen;  and  four  for 
retnmii^f.   This  excursion  may  be  made  by  land,  through 

*  There  is  at  Eboli  an  inn  called  La  Rosa  PetrtUa,  which> ' 
though  not  uisually  resorted  to  by  Travellers^  contains  good  beds 
and  a  tolerably  plentiful  larder. 

t  A  boat  wiih  ten  oar8>  thus  hired>  usuaUy  costs  four  ducats, 
beside  a  few  carlini  to  the  boatmen  for  their  dinner. 
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Castd-a-mare  and  Vico;  but  from  the  former  place  to  the 
commeaoement  of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  there  is  only  a  mule-road;  and  even  for  mules  some 
parts  of  it  are  dangerous:  a  good  road  for  carriages,  how- 
ever, will  shortly  be  opened     The  Inn  at  Sorroito  is  so 
bad  that  Travellers  should  provide  themselves  with  wine 
and  a  cold  dinner,  when  they  visit  this  town.     Beds,  by 
the  night,  may  generally  be  procured  for  Gentlemen,  at 
the  Capuchin  Convent,  near  the  town;  for  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  at  the  Concojnelk^  once  a  Convent  which  bdonged 
to  the  Jesuits;  and  at  Casa^Cesaro^  in  the  village  of  S.  Agndlo. 
The  diffii  and  promontory  of  Sorrento,  when  approached 
from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  are  peculiarly  picturesque  and 
beautiful;  exhibiting  the  Sir^n^  Caves,  now  a  bathing- 
place;  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the  Nereides,  near  the 
Domenican  Convent;  ancient  Baths,  one  of  which  is  per* 
feet;  and  considerable  vestiges  of  the  Villa  qfPollio*.  But 
the  temple  of  Ceres  that  once  crowned  this  promontory, 
called,  in  consequence,  the  Cape  of  Ceres,  and  the  temples 
of  ApoUo,  Minerva,  &c.;  which  adorned  other  hdghts 
in  the  neighbourhood,  are  now  levelled  with  the  dust,  or 
engulphed  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea.     When  Tiberias  kept  his 
court  at  Capri,  Sorrento  and  its  vicinity  abounded  with  die 
magnificent  villas  of  his  courtiers:  and  when  Bernardo 
Tasso  came  to  setde  here,  he  found  the  town  adorned  with 
handsome  palaces,  and  the  citizens  so  hospitable  and  kind 
to  Foreigners  that  he  calls  Sorrento  <<  VAShergo  della  cor^ 
tesia;"  speaks  of  the  deliciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety 
and  goodness  of  the  fish,  the  excellence  of  the  meat,  and 
then  adds;  <<  Vaere  e  sisereno,  si  temperato,  si  salutifero^ 

*  A  Reservoir  for  Fish^  several  Corridors^  a  Eitcfaen,  and 
other  remains  of  a  large  edifice,  may  be  traced  here ;  and  am- 
tiguous  to  this  ruin  is  the  MarineUa  of  Pollio^  so  called  at  the 

present  day. 
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si  xntale^  che  glF  uomini  senza  praoar  aUro  cielo  ci  vivono 
umo  quasi  immortali:**  and  most  certainly  there  is  no  spot 
in  southern  Italy  so  free  from  reflected  heat  during  summer, 
or  so  much  calculated  at  all  seasons  to  promote  longevity, 
as  the  plain  of  Sorrento.    This  plain,  which  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of 
an  extinct  volcano;  as  it  consists  of  deep  hollows,  rocks, 
caverns,  and  small  level  spots  of  tufo :  while  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  all  composed  of  lime-stone.     Sorrento  itself 
though  reported  to  have  been  once  a  larger  city  than 
Naples,  is  now  small;   but  contains,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  villages,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.     The  plain  is  one  continued  series  of  gardens, 
divided  from  each  other  by  lofty  walls  and  intersected  with 
houses.    These  gardens,  however,  are  not  of  the  common 
sort;  for  the  pomegranate,  the  aloe,  the  mimosa,  the  mul- 
berry, the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  sorbus,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cypress,  the  wide  spreading  oak,  and 
magnificent  maritime  stone-pine,  which  peculiarly  marks 
an  Italian  landscape^  are  so  beautifully  mingled  and  con- 
trasted with  multitudes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  that  persons 
standing  on  a  height  and  looking  down  upon  this  plain, 
might  fiincy  it  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.     Here  is  one 
carriage-road  three  miles  in  length,  and  formed  by  means  of 
bridges  thrown  over  the  ravines ;  the  other  public  paths  are 
narrow,  and  all  lie  between  lofty  walls,  which,  though  in* 
jurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  afford  shade,  even  at 
midday,  during  summer;  and  shelter  firom  storms  of  vnnd 
during  winter. 

Sorrento  has  suffered  so  severely  from  earthquakes,  war, 
and  rapine,  that  few  of  its  antiquities  remain.  Its  Walls 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  erected  in  Italy  for  the  use  of 
cannon;  its  Streets  exhibit  ancient  pavement,  and  resemble 
those  of  Pompeii,  as  does  the  manner  in  which  its  houses 
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are  constructed.     The  Pedestal  of  aa  ancieal  Egyptuui 
statue   (not  long   since  perfect),  mutilated  Basst^rilievi^ 
Columns,  Sarcophagi,  and  Akars,  may  still  be  traced  ia 
this  town :  but  the  object  most  interesting  to  Strangers  ia 
the  paternal  Mansion  of  the  immortal  Torquato  Tasso^ 
beautifully  situated  on  a  difl^  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Temple.    On  the  outside  ci  this  Villa  is 
a  mutilated  Bust  of  Tasso,  in  terroH^Ha.    The  quadrangle 
within  contains  some  fine  Capitals  and  Bases  of  ccdumns^ 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  above«named  Temple*.  Up^ 
stairs  is  a  saloon,  adorned  with  a  Bust  of  Tasso,  m  raarUe^ 
placed  on  a  column  of  granite;  and  a  terrace  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples;  but  the  toami 
where  Tasso^was^  bom  is  said  to  have  fidlen  into  the  4ea. 
This  house  now  belongs  to  the  Duca  di  LauriCo,  whe  de- 
scends in  the  £nkiale  line  fiNNn  the  Poet;  and  one  of  whxita 
Som  strong  resemUies  the  Bust  in  the  saldon«    Between 
Sonredto  and  Meta,  and  very  near  the  fermer,  ave  some 
Anliqiidties  which  highly  merit  notice ;  namely,  tke  Greet 
Pimna  Mirabiks  the  Shiqpe  of  which,  the  Arches,  uid  the 
Wel]%  (apparendy  intoided  to  ventilate  this  Reservoiry 
may  all  be  daaoovered;  though  the  centre  has  been  recently 
filled  wilb  earthy  and  converted  into  a  gsrdenf  $  and'  tke 
Moman  Piscina  Mirabiley  built,  or  rqmired,  by  Antonimia 
Pius^  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  sixty,  imd  cpiite  perfect* 
Herd^  Ukewise^  are  a  considerable  numbef  of  WeHsy  ap<^ 
parcntly  intended  to  ventilate  die  Reservdir  which  stitt 
doppUes  Soffrettto  and  llie  Plain  with  cKodlent  pm^ied 
water.    Furth^  on,  in  the  way  to  Meta,  is  tke  nie  of  w/^ 

*  Cornices^  and  an  Altar,  of  the  same  kind  of  marble,  lie 
neglected  in  an  a4iacent  street. 

t  This  Ilain  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  so  similar  to  an  amphi- 
ifaeatre^  that  nothing,  but  the  ac|iadent  Wells^  could  lead  any 
penon  to  ^typeee-  it  wae  not  one. 


0H€ient  TempUy  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Venus; 
fOid  here  are  two  myrile^eesf  so  anc(»nmonly  large  liiat 
one  could  almost  fiuicy  them  primeval  with  the  Temple. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Plain,  and  immediately  under  the 
lime-stone  mountains,  is  Meta;  a  laif;e  Villi^  containing 
^a  handsome  Church,  beautifnlly  situated,  and  near  which 
are  several  very  old,  largey^and  fine  Olive  Trees,  of  a  kind 
^Idom  met  with  in  Itafy. 

The  inhahitanta  of  Sorrento  and  its  yidnity  still  retsiit 
the  character  given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  with  r&« 
ipect  to  their  great  attention  and  kindness  to  Foreigners* 
Hospitable,  so  &r  as  making  entertainments  goes,  they  caiw 
not  be;  having  no  longer  the  power;  but  thdr  fruit,  milk,. 
time^  and  best  services,  are  always  at  the  eommand  of  a 
Stimnger.  Three  or  fcxn*  generations  of  one  family  often 
five  together,  under  the  same  rooi^  according  to  die  aneienl 
Oredan  custom;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  grands 
fiMlien  and  grandmodiers  above  ninety  years  old,  and  pe>^ 
fectty  exempt  from  infirmities:  widi  respect  to  the  healtb* 
fidneM  of  the  dimate,  therefcxre,  Bernardo  Tasso  seema 
again  to  have  judged  right;  and  with  regard  to  provisicms, 
veal,  fish,  butter,  milk,  fruits,  and  water,  are  all  excdlent; 
and  hog^meat  is  so  remarkably  fine  that  hogs  are  deno- 
minated  The  Citizens  of  Sorrento  *•  Lodging-houses  may 
easily  be  procured  at  reasonable  prices  in  the  Plain ;  but 
th^  are  generally  ill-furnished:  the  House  of  Captain 
Staracey  at  &  Agnelloj  is,  however,  most  comfortably  fur- 
nijshed;  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  its  master  unites 
the  vrisb  with  the  capability  of  assisting  Foreigners;  in- 
somuch that,  when  under  his  protection,  they  can  never 
want  a  friend.    He  has  one  or  two  smaller  houses  f ,    The 

*  The  wine  of  Sorrento,  if  a  twdvemonth  old,  is  partioularly  . 
whoksome,  though  very  weak. 

t  This  Gentlenan  likewise  possesses  an  open  oarrkfpsof  tUa 
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ViOa^Corialei  near  the  sea,  is  likewise  let  as  a  lodging-house  ; 
and  so  is  the  ViUonSpineUi^  at  Porde-^Maggiorey  near  Meta. 
The  mountains  which  border  the  Plun  of  Sorrento  abound 
with  beautiful  walks  and  rides. 

Massoy  about  four  miles  distant,  seems  once  to  have  been 
a  considerable  town ;  contains  remains  of  an  and^it  Aque- 
duct, Theatre,  &c ;  and  as  well  worth  seeing  *• 

Camalddij  a  suppressed,  but  once  magnificent  Convent, 
situated  on  a  mountain  about  two  miles  firom  M eta,  is  like- 
wise worth  seeing;  and  the  present  owner  allows  Strangers^ 
who  come  provided  with  a  cold  dinner,  to  dine  in  the 
refectoryt 

The  Mountain  above  the  Villa-Stinca,  called  Conti  detie 
FontaneUe  e  di  Cermennoj  and  about  three  miles  distant 
fiom  S.  Agnello,  is  extremely  well  worth  seeing;  as  it 
presents  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  Bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno,  the  three  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  the  coast  near 
Amalfi,  &C.  &c. :  and  during  the  month  of  Septembar  im- 
mense nets  for  catching  Quidls  are  placed  on  this  mountain ; 
below  which  is  the  Tunny-fishery.     The  owner  of  Ihe 

dimensions  common  at  SorrentOj  and  similar  to  those  of  the 
carriages  whose  wheels  have  left  tracks  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii : 
and  with  this  little  yehide^  which,  from  being  less  than  ibur 
feet  wide,  passes  through  narrow  lanes  without  diiSiculty,  he  ac- 
commodates any  of  his  lodgers  who  may  choose  to  hire  it. 
There  are  likewise,  for  hire,  at  Sorrento,  a  donkey-cart,  several 
mules,  and  two  chaises-d-porteur.  The  usual  price  of  a  mule 
and  guide  to  go  to  Castel-a-mare  and  back,  is  eight  carlini  5 
and  to  go  to  Maasa,  or  a  similar  distance,  from  five  to  six 
carlini,  according  to  the  time  employed.  The  price  of  a  chaise-' 
hrporttur  is  from  four  to  eight  carlini,  according  to  the  distance. 
*  It  cannot,  however,  boast  of  any  Inn  capable  of  giving  ac- 
commodations to  Travellers^  though  good  wine  may  be  procured 
at  the  wiae^shops. 
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Vilb^Stinca  allows  persons  who  come  provided  with  a  cold 
dinner  to  eat  it  in  his  house :  and  immediately  above  this 
Villa  stands  a  small  Inn,  where  bread,  wine,  and  a  dining- 
room,  might  be  obtained  *. 

A  pleasant  water  excursion  from  Sorrento  is  to  CasteU-a^ 
mare;  whither  a  Sorrento  boat  usuaUy  goes  in  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  and  returns  in  about  two  hours.  Castel-a-mare, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  ancient 
StabiiB^  is  a  pretty  town,  encircled  by  a  beautiful  country; 
and  lately  embellished  with  a  handsome  quay,  made  by  the 
French.  Here  are  several  lodging  houses,  and  a  tolerably 
good  Restaurateur;  but  no  inns  fit  to  sleep  at  The  site 
of  Stabiae  may  be  traced;  but  nothing  more;  as  the  ex- 
cavations made  in  that  village  have  been  all  filled  up.  A 
considerable  number  of  Papyri  were  found  in  Stabias;  but 
very  few  skeletons ;  therefore  it  is  supposed  the  inhabitants 
bad  time  to  escape,  before  the  shower  of  ashes  from  Ve- 
suvius entombed  their  dwelling-place  f. 

Another  pleasant  water  excursion  is  to  Capri.     This 

*  The  tea- tree  is  said  to  grow  wild  on  the  mountains  near 
Sorrento. 

-f  Persons  who  have  not  visited  Pompeii,  would  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  disembark  at  CasteNa-mare,  merely  to  see  that  town ; 
embark  again,  and  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sarno ;  land  there, 
sending  the  boat  back  to  wait  at  Castel-a-mare :  then  walk  to 
Pompeii  (a  distance  of  about  one  mile),  see  the  city,  and  return 
by  land  to  join  the  boat  at  Castel-a-utare.  The  distance  from 
the  latter  town  to  Pompeii  is  between  three  and  four  miles ;  and 
persons  who  dislike  walking  so  far,  might  order  a  carriage,  or 
,  donkeys,  from  Castel-a-mare  to  come  to  Pompeii  and  carry  them 
to  the  boat. 

The  price  of  a  mule  and  guide  to  go  over  the  mountains 
from  Sorrento  to  Castel-a-mare  is  eight  carlini,  buona*mano 
inclusive. 

K  K 
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Island,  situated  about  three  leagues  and  a  half  from  Sof- 
rento,  and  about  eight  from  Naples,  was  anciently  called 
Caprea^  and  is  celebrated  for  having  been  the  retiring-place 
of  Augustus,  and  the  residence,  during  sevend  years,  of 
Tiberius.  It  is  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
about  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  and  two  towns,  Capri, 
and  Ano-Capri ;  the  latter  being  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  above  five  hundred 
steps.  The  people  chiefly  consist  of  mechanics,  husband- 
men, and  sailors;  perfect  equality  reigns  among  them; 
every  body  ap{>ears  industrious;  nobody  seems  poor;  and 
so  salubrious  is  the  climate  that  scarce  any  maladies  vis\t 
the  island.  The  most  comfortable  way  of  managing  this 
excursion  is  to  hire  a  ten-oared  boat ;  taking  a  cold  dinner, 
breml,  salad,  fruit,  plates,  glasses,  knives,  forks,  &c. ;  bat 
no  wine;  that  being  excellent  at  Capri;  and  setting  out 
very  early  in  the  morning;  as  sixteen  hours  are  required 
for  rowing  to  the  island,  seeing  every  thing  wortl^  observa- 
tion there,  and  returning.  When  Travellers  land,  donkeys 
and  mules  are  immediately  brought  down  to  the  beach,  for 
their  accommodation ;  and  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is 
to  mount  these  animals,  and  ride  to  the  Steps  leading  up  to 
Ano-Capri;  dismounting  at  the  steps;  walking  up,  and 
sending  the  mules  and  donkeys  before*  On  arriving  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  you  find  a  good  mule-path,  and  may 
therefore  remount,  and  ride  round  Ano-Capri.  On  re- 
turrnng  to  the  steps,  it  is  again  prudent  to  dismount,  and 
walk  down ;  sending  the  animals  before.  Having  reached 
the  Plain,  ride  or  walk  to  Capri;  and  then  proceed  to  a 
Filla  above  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  eastern  Promon*- 
tory,  where  stood  Tiberius^s  Palace;  dine  in  this  Villa,  the' 
owner  of  which  will  give  the  use  of  his  house  and  kitchen, 
and  provide  a  large  party  with  wine,  for  two  ducats.  After 
dinner  remount  the  mules,  and  ride  to  the  Piscina  of  the 
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Palace f  where  (he  water  i«  delicious:  thai  examine  tlie 
other  Ruins,  among  which  Baths  and  a  Theatre  are  still 
discoverable;  and  after  having  done  this,  return  to  the 
beach.  The  town  of  Capri  contains  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
md  two  or  three  Convents ;  but  no  inu :  there  is,  however, 
a  private  House,  where  Travellej*s  may  be  provided  with 
beds.  Immense  flights  of  Quails  visit  this  island  during 
the  month  of  September,  and  are  caught  by  the  inhabitants 
to  suf^ly  the  Naples  mackeU 

The  usual  price  of  a  ten  or  twelve-oared  boat  by  the  day, 
at  Sorrento,  is  from  four  to  five  ducats,  including  a  dinner 
for  the  boatmen,  who  are  deemed  the  most  skilful  mariners 
in  Italy  *. 

EXCUJISION    TO.  THE    ISLANDS    OF    PROCJDA    AND    ISCHIA. 

As  good  accommodations  may  be  procured  at  Ischia,  in 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Don 
Tommaso,  the.most  comfortable  manner  of  making  this  ex- 
corsion  is  to  hire  a  boat  at  Naples  for  two  or  three  days, 
visiting  Procida  first,  and  Ischia  afterward.  We  pursued 
this  plan;  taking  a  cold  diimer  with  us,  and  determining 
to  dine  at  Procida  and  sleep  at  Ischia.  As  the  weather  was 
warm^  we  set  out  early,  and,  after  doubling  the  Cape  of 
PausiHpOi  passed  a  picturesque  Hermitage^  together  with 
several  ruins  of  ancient  buildings;  and,  among  others,  those 
commonly  called  The  Schools  of  Virgil^  but  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  Villa  belonging  to  Lucullus.  We  then  rowed 
under  the  Promontory  ofMisenum^  to  obtain  a  good  view  of 
this  great  Harbour  of  the  Romans,  and  arrived  at  Procida 
in  two  hours  and  a  half,  from  the  time  when  we  left  Naples ; 
the  distance  being  about  four  leagues.     Procida,  th<)ugh  a 

•  We  paid  for  each  mule  and  donkey,  at  Capri,  six  carlini ; 
to  each  guide  two  carlini ;  to  the  Cicerone  half  a  piastre;  and 
to  the  custom-house  officer  three  carlini. 

K  k2 
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small  island,  is  remarkably  populous;  and  its  inhabitaiits 
are  reputed  to  be  rich:  the  women  dress  in  the  Oredc 
style ;  the  men  wear  Phrygian  caps  (as  do  all  the  mariners 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples);  and  it  is  said  they  retain  many  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  <;ustdms.     The  grapes,  figs,  and  wine 
of  Procida  are  excellent;  the  houses  flat  roofed,  with  ter- 
races on  the  top  t  and  the  staircases  generally  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls.     We  were  permitted  to  dine  in  a  large  shoot- 
ing seat  belonging  to  the  king  of  Naples;  and  delightfully 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  clifip  overhanging  the  sea.    From 
the  landing-place  to  this  royal  Villa  is  a  short  mile;  and 
after  contemplating  the  beautiful  views  in  its  vicinity,  we 
re-embarked,    and  proceeded  to  Ischia,   anciently  called 
Inarimej  and  Piteciisa^  and  about  six  leagues  distant  from 
Naples.     According  to  some  opinions  Ischia  is  the  o£^ring 
of  a  volcano;  and  certainly  it  appears  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  volcanic  eruptions ;  though,  during'  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  happened. 
It   is   eighteen   miles  in    circumference^  and   fiuned  for 
hot  baths ;  which,  in  summer,  are   much  frequented ;  and 
likewise  for  mineral  waters,  supposed  to  have  been  in  se- 
veral cases  salutary.   The  village  of  Forio  contains  a  Chapel 
which  merits  notice.     The  whole  island  is  beautiful,  and 
from  the  heights  of  Monte  di  Vico,  and  Monte  d'Epopeo, 
the  views  are  particularly  fine. 

Ischia  produces  some  of  the  best  wines  in  the  vtcimty  of 
Naples. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RETURN  TO  ENGLAND,  THROUGH  GERMANY. 

Journey  from  Borne  tkrough  Perugia  to  Florence—  Olgects 
best  worth  notice  on  that  road — HannibaFs  route  into 
Italy —  Joumeyfrom  Florence  to  Dresden — Ferrara  — 
Mouigo — Padua —  Bath*  of  Abano — Arqua  —  Venice — 
Objects  best  worthy  notice  —  Churches  qfS.  Marco  —  S. 
Georgio  Maggiore — II  Redentore — /  Frati — S^  Bocc — 
S.  Maria  delta  Salute — /•  Gesuiti — &  Giovanni  di  BiaUo 
— &  Maria  Maggiore — S.  Caterina — Scuola  delta  Caritd 
— A*  Sarti-^diS.  Bocco-^Palazzi  Ducale — Pisani — Mo-^ 
reta  —  Grinutni — Arsenal — Theatres — Inns —  Water-^ 
Promenades^^Conegliano — Pordenon-^Tag/tiamenio — S. 
Tommaso  —  Ponteba  —  Custom-house  there  —  ViUach  — 
Beds  and  provisions  in  Germany — Table-linen  —  Peor 
santry — Country  Toamsj  i^c-^Klagenfitrt^^Friesach — 
Judenburg  —  Leoben-^Merzhqfen  —  Schottwien  —  Tras- 
kirken-^Vienna^Custom'house  —  Hotels  -^Imperial  Be-- 
sidence — Cathedral — Churches  qfS.  Peter— S.  Michael—- 
the  Augustine  —  Capuchins  — 5.  Charles  and  S.  Rupert — 
Imperial  Arsenal^  and  other  public  buildings — Fountain — 
Imperial  Libraiies — Jewels-^Medals—  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History —  Belvedere  Gallery  of  Paintings — Lichtenstein 
Gallery  ^Porcelain  Manufacture  ^Prater — Lau  Ggrien 
— Schoenbrunn^ Coffee-houses — Water — National  dish — 
Theatres — Population  --Distance  from  FlorenceStocke' 
ran —  Taiaim  —  ScheUetau  —  Iglau-^Stecken — Czasktu^^ 
Planian — Prague-^  Population — Objects  best  worth  notice 
— Inns — Budin  —  Lobositz-^Aussig  — Peterswald  — Lins 
between  that  town  and  Dresden  —  Saxon  Peasants — Cus^ 
tbm-house  —  Dresden-^  Population  —  Architecture  •—  Be- 
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ligion  ^Character  of  the  Inhabitants— Inns — Objects  best 
worth  a  Travelley^s  attention  —  Mode  of  obtaining  admit' 
tance  to  the  Picture  Gallery^  Src. — List  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  pictures — Treasury —  Cabinet  of  antique  Sculp^ 
ture — Lh-esden  China — Theatres — Distance  from  Vienna 
to  Ihrsden  —  Ditto  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg — Fcyagip 
down  the  Elbe  to  the  last-named  City  —  Popidationqf 
Hamburg  —  Description  of  the  Town  and  Port — Inns — 
Private  Lodgings  —  Sagacity  of  a  Stork  —  Voyage  from 
Hamburg  to  Cuxhaxxn — Harwich  Packets-^Prices — Days 
on  which  these  vessels  sail  —  Inns  at  Cuxhaven — Ditto  at 
Harwich, 

Wishing  to  see  the  Cascade  of  Terni,  and  the  celebrated 
Lake  of  Trasymenus,  we  took  the  Perugia*road  from  Roroc^ 
to  Florence ;  and  found  it  so  very  interesting,  that  I  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  objects  best  worth  attention. 

Civita^Castellanai  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
ancient  Veiiy  though  more  probably  the  anaesit  Fescennium, 
was  the  first  town  which  attracted  our  notice;  and  is,  in 
point  of  situation,  particularly  strong  and  beautifliL 

Nami^  the  next  considerable  town  in  this  road,  was  for- 
merly called  Nequinum^  from  the  obstinacy  of  its  citueens ; 
who,  during  a  siege,  killed  their  wives  and  children,  in  order 
to  save  their  provisions ;  and,  when  all  these  were  consumed, 
chose  rather  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves  than  sur- 
render.    This  place  gave  birth  to  the  Emperor  Nerva, 

A  little  beyond  Narni,  and  about  a  mile  out  of  the  road, 
are  remains  of  a  magnificent  Bridge,  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown,  by  Augustus,  over  the  river  Nera  (anciently  the 
Nar\  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  hills.  In  order  to 
examine  this  stately  ruin,  we  made  our  carriages  wait  in  the 
road  to  Terni,  while  we  walked  down  the  hill  at  whose  foot 
the  bridge  presents  itself     It  consists  of  large  stones  joined 
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together  without  any  cement  or  iron  cramps,  and  cut,  on 
their  outsides,  into  the  form  of  diamonds.  On  the  dry  land, 
next  to  Narni,  is  one  entire  arch,  the  piers  of  which  are  abore 
forty  common  paces  asunder.  The  piers  stilt  remaining  in 
the  water  prove  the  immense  size  of  the  other  arches ;  which 
were  not,  however,  of  an  equal  diameter.  The  length  of 
this  bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been  850  Roman  palmij 
and  a  Roman  architectural  palmo  is  nearly  nine  English 
inches.  The  distance  between  the  piers  of  the  first  arch  is 
computed  to  be  100  palmt^  and  its  height  150;  the  distance 
between  the  piers  of  the  second  180  palmi;  that  between 
those  of  the  third  1 50 ;  and  the  last  arch,  which  ends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Nera,  is  190  jmlmi  in  breadth. 

Temi  derives  its  ancient  name,  Interamna^  from  the  two 
arms  of  the  Nera,  between  which  it  is  situated.  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  and  the  Emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  were 
born  in  this  city,  which  contains  the  ruins  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre in  the  Episcopal  Garden,  and  those  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  in  the  church  of  S.  Salvadore.  At  S.  Siro,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  College,  are  the  remains  of  a  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, and  in  the  Casina  of  the  Casa-Spada^  some  ruins  of 
ancient  Baths*. 

Pour  miles  from  Temi  is  the  famous  Cascade,  called 
Cadvta  delle  Marmore,  and  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  Velino 
(anciently  the  Vclinus)^  into  the  Nera.  This  cataract  is  said 
to  have  been  made  about  the  year  of  Home  671,  by  Curius 
Dentntus,  who,  in  order  to  drain  the  territory  of  Rieti  of 
its  standing  waters,  cut  channels,  through  which  he  dis- 
charged them  into  the  Velino,  and  thence  into  the  Nera, 
forming  by  these  means  a  cascade,  consisting  of  three  leaps, 
the  first  computed  to  be  800  English  feet,  the  two  others, 

*  Near  Tenii  stands  Rieti,  anciently  Reate,  celebrated  for  its 
Vale  of  Tomi)e. 
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united,  between  four  and  five  hundred.  Wishing  to  see 
this  cataract  in  perfection,  we  set  out  from  Temi  about  ten 
o'clock  of  a  dear  morning,  and  ascended  the  Monte  di  Mar^ 
more  in  calashes,  till  wc  approached  the  Velino,  which  an- 
nounces itself  at  a  considerable  distance  by  its  thundering 
noise.  We  then  walked  to  view  the  narrow  pass  through 
which  it  rushes  down  the  fall  of  300  feet;  and  afterward 
proceeded  to  a  temple  built  on  a  promontory,  for  the  purpose 
of  contemplating  the  three  leaps  together.  Here  we  re- 
mained till  twelve  o'clock ;  when  the  eiFect  of  the  sun  upon 
water  which,  from  the  velocity  of  its  fall,  rises  into  vapours, 
resembling  millions  of  curled  white  feathers,  is  beautiful 
beyond  description;  indeed,  there  are  very  few  celestial 
rainbows  half  so  briUiant  as  the  terrestrial  ones  at  Temi. 
After  having  seen  these,  we  returned  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Monte  di  Marmore;  and  then  dismounted  from  our 
calashes,  and  walked  to  view  the  cataract  from  below. 

We  paid  for  each  calash  two  Roman  crowns,  and  gave 
our  guide  five  pauls.  Persons  who  do  not  like  to  trust 
themselves  in  a  carriage,  may  ascend  the  Monte  di  Marmore 
upon  a  mule,  for  which  the  price  is  five  pauls. 

Spoleti^  or  Spoleto  (formerly  Spoletum)^  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  mountain,  and  watered  by 
the  Clitumnus,  celebrated  in  days  of  yore  for  the  whitened 
of  the  cattle  which  grazed  near  it.  The  citizens  of  Spoleto 
repulsed  Hannibal  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Trasy- 
menus;  and  they  still  preserve  a  gate,  called  Porta-Fuga, 
with  an  inscription  in  memory  of  this  event.  The  Cathedral 
contains  paintings,  bassurilieviy  and  ancient  mosaics.  The 
Aqueduct  is  a  beautiiul  Gothic  fabric,  supported  by  stone 
arches,  and,  in  one  part,  by  a  double  arcade,  said  to  be  300 
feet  high. 

Between  Spoleto  and  Foligno,  a  few  hundred  paces  from 
Le  Vene,  is  the  Temple  of  Clitumnus,  now  converted  into 
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8  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Salvadcre.  The  front  toward 
the  plain  is  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pillars,  and  pilas- 
ters ;  the  edifice  is  oblong,  and  on  the  roof  are  the  following 
words  cut  in  stone;  **  T.  Septimius  Plebetus*.^ 

Fblignoy  anciently  Ftdginas^  stands  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
and  contains  a  Cathedral,  the  altar  and  frescos  in  which 
merit  notice. 

Between  Foligno  and  Peru^  lies  Assisi  (anciently  As- 
sisiwn\  the  birth-place  of  S.  Francesco  f.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill  so  near  to  the  great  road,  that  Travellers  may  visit  it 
with  ease.  The  church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  this  city,  contains 
several  pictures  of  the  old  school,  worth  notice.  The  Mo- 
nastery of  Francescan  nuns,  called  the  nuns  of  S.  Clare, 
likewise  deserves  attention ;  and  the  Church  of  S.  Maria, 
or  the  FiUpiniy  once  a  temple  of  Minerva,  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  antiquity. 

Perugia  (anciently  Augusta  Perusia\  the  capital  of  the 
rich  and  charming  province  of  Umbria,  and  once  the 
strongest  city  of  Etruria,  contains  many  antiquities  worth 
seeing,  beside  a  considerable  number  of  paintings  by  Pietro 
Perugino,  &c.:  but,  exclusive  of  this,  it  is  advisable  for 
Travellers  to  sleep  here,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  a  night  at 
Torricella.  Perugia  is  magnificently  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Apennine,  and  seems  by  nature 

*  It  does  not  appear  certain  that  the  present  chapel  of  S. 
Salradore  was  anciently  the  temple  of  Clitumnus.  Pliny  places 
this  temple  near  the  source  of  the  river :  and  Suetonius  says  that 
Caligula  went  to  Mevania  to  see  the  temple  of  Clitumnus.  The 
small  town  of  Bevagna  unquestionably  stands  upon  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Mevania,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  river  Timia» 
and  at  the  inllax  of  the  Tacarena  and  ilucciano  into  the  Cli- 
tumnus. 

t  M etastosio  aUo  was  born  at  Atsisi. 
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(Andent  Nanes.) 
Septa   -     -     - 
H'etum  Ercw- 

Ifum 
Calpe  -    -    - 

Comtryofthe 

Basiuli 
Malaca     -    - 
Country  of  the 

Bastiani 
Cartago^nova 
Province  of  Coti' 

testanorum 
Jlone*      .    - 


Sucre   -    -    - 

Iberus  -    -    - 
Country  of  the 

JUercaones 
Tarracoj  or 

Tairago 
Cartago-Vetus 
Rubricatus     • 

Gerunda  -    - 
Bhoda  ... 


(Modern  Names.) 

Ceuta^  in  Africa,  a  sea-port,  and  crossed  to 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar ,-  whence  he  pro- 
bably proceeded  by  sea  to 

TariffOf  the  Pillar  of  Hercules  in  Europe  ; 
then  passed  through  the 

The  Kingdom  of  Granada^  in  Spain^  to 

Malaga ;  and  thence  proceeded  through  the 
The  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  to  the  camp  of 

Spartarius,  thence  going  to 
Carthagenoj  and  traversing  the 
The  Kingdom  of  Valentia  to 

Alicant;  at  which  sea-port  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  embarked  his  troops,  and 
passed  up  the  river 

SegurOf  or  Xucar^  to 

Valencia^  thence  proceeding  along  the  river 

Ebro^  through  the 

The  Principality  of  Catalonia^  to 

Tarragona^  and 

ViUa-Franca:  he  then  crossed  tbe 
The  River  Hobregaty  proceeded  to,  and 
crossed,  the 

-  -     The  River  Gerona^  and  then  came  to 

-  -    Rosas:  though  some  authors  assert,  that 

he  followed  the  course  of  the  Gerona  to 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  crossed 
thence  into^Gaul.     From  Rosas,  how. 
ever,  according  to  the  map,  he  went  to 
*  Called^  by  some  authors,  Luccnium. 
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(Ancient  Naroei ) 

Veneris  Fanum 
CaucoliberUj  or 
lUiberis 

Narbo  -     -    - 

Agatha      -    - 
Nemausus 


Bhodanus 
Avenio  - 
The  country  of 

the  Cassuares 
Augusta     Tri» 

castrinonum 
Druentia  -  - 
Embrodunus  - 
Mans  Vesubis 

or  Vistis 


Pinarolwn 


Padm-  -  - 
Alba^Pompeia 
Ihrtonoj  -     - 


(Modem  Names.) 

Port  Vendresy  thence  to 

CoUiourey  in  the  Province  of  the  Folae 

TeclosageSy   or  Rossiglioneg  thence  he 

proceeded  to 
Narbonney  the  country  of  the  Bebricasj  and 

thence  to 
MontpeUier  and 
Nismes:  when,  passing  through  thecoontry 

of  the  VoUuB  Arecomii,  he  proceeded  to 

the  banks  of  the 
The  Rhoncy  down  which  river  he  passed  to 
Axngnonj  thence  traversing 
Provence,  XoDauphiniy  the  coontry  of  the 

AUobr(^es;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
S,  Paul-trois^ChateauXy    and   then   went 

by  the  river 
Durance,  to 

Embrun;  whence  he  marched  to,  and  crossed 
Monte  Viso,  one  of  the  great  Alps,  said 
to  be  9997  English  feet  in  height,  but  not 
so  difficult  of  access  as  are  niany  of  those 
mountains ;  it  lies  almost  in  a  direct  line 
with  Embrun,  and  the  road  to  it  is  not 
strongly  guarded  by  narrow  defiles,  as  are 
many  passages  into  Italy.  —  Thence  he 
went  to 

Pigneroly  a  city  of  Upper  Dauphin^,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Turin;  thence  he  fol- 
lowed tlie  course  of  the 
Po,  then  went  to 
Albe 
Tortona,  and 
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( An«  lent  Names.)  (Modern  N.« roes.) 

Ticinum    -    -    Paz^ta;  crossed  the  river 
Trebia^  subdued 
Placenza^ 
Parma^ 
Bfigium     •    •     The  Kingdom  ofModefUz^  and 
MiUina     -    -     Modena  itself;  then  came  to 
Fcestdoe     -    -    Fiesole;  thence  proceeded  to 
'Aretium    -     *-    Arezzo;  and  thence  to 
'  Trasimeme     -     The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  Trasymenus. 

Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  Gaul  to 
«tiie  foot  of  the  Alps  in  ten  days.  It  seems  an  impos- 
sibility that  hc'should  have  reached  the  Fenestrelles,  Cenis, 
S.  Bernard)  or  S.  Gothard,  in  so  short  a  time.  It  likewise 
seems  improbable  that  he  should  haxne  rejected  the  passage 
kjf  Mottle  Vise,  which  lay  directly  before  him,  to  search  for 
some  other  at  a  greater  distance ;  especially  as  his  only  route 
to  that  other  was  through  narrow  and  dangerous  defiW. 
He  isisaid,  by  Polybius,  to  have  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  AHobrOges,  over  an  immense  Alp,  whence  he  saw  and 
pointed  out  to  his  soldiers  the  rich  and  beautiful  plains  of 
Italy;  alter  which  he  immediately  descended  into  valleys 
watered  by  the  Po. 

All  this  exactly  describes  Viso,  on  the  Italian  side  of 
which  lie  the  pkins  of  Piedmont,  and  through  these  plains 
runs  the  Po ;  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Viso.  Po- 
lybius  likewise  says,  the  first  city  taken  by  Hannibal  in  Italy 
wa^  Turin;  and  that,  too,  might  be;  for  Turin  is  onfy 
ti^nty  mites  dlsitant  from  Pignerol. 

When  I  was  at  Liausanne,  I  consulted  Gibbon,  who 
resided  there,  with  respect  to  this  route;  and  he  seemed  to 
think  it  might  probably  be  that  pursued  by  Hannibal:  more- 
over, a  friend  of  mine,  who  ascended  Viso,  told  me,  the 
plains  of  Italy  were  discernible  from  its  summit.     On  this 
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-point,  however,  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge; 
as  I  onlj  vvsited  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

From  Florence  to  Dresden  we  travelled  en  voiturier;  and 
tbongh  our  time  of  setting  out  was  the  middle  of  April,  yet, 
even  at  that  mild  season,  the  wind  on  the  Apennine,  be- 
tween Florence  and  Bologna,  was  so  piercing  that  a  lady  of 
our  party  became,  in  consequence,  alarmingly  ill :  and  like- 
wise, in  passing  through  Germany,  she  sufiered  severely 
from  stoves,  which  are  universally  substituted  for  fire-places; 
from  damp  beds ;  for  there  are  no  warming-pans,  nor  any 
other  machine  for  drying  beds  in  Germany;  from  the  keen 
air  of  the  Alps  between  Venice  and  Vienna;  from  the 
severity  of  the  climate  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia ;  and  from 
the  exeessive  roughness  of  tlie  roads  between  Prague  aatid 
Dresden.  Nevertheless,  we  endeavoured  to  guard  agaiittt 
some  of  these  inoonveniences,  by  providing  ourselves  wilh 
far  travelling  caps,  warm  pelisses,  shoes  and  boots  lined  with 
fill*,  and  great  coats,  which  we  we!*e  glad  to  put  upon-  our 
beds  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia ;  where  there  are  no  cover- 
lids, except  small  eyder-dbwn-  quilts,  which  generally  slip 
off  ere  the  night  be  half  spent.  But,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution  that  prudence  can  suggest,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible for  invalids,  in  general,  and  especially  tliose  who 
are  nfflided  with  pulmonary  complaints,  to  attempt  taking 
this  journey  without  risk  to  their  lives. 

As  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  road  between 
l^onence  and  Bologna,  I  shall  only  say  that,  after  i^maining 
a  short  time  at  the  last-named  place,  we  proceeded,  in  eight 
hours  and  a  half^  to  Ferrara;  through  a  good  road,  and  a 
remarkably  rich  country.  Midway  between  this  city  and 
Bologna  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  inn,  called  //  Tedo,  where 
Travellers  may  dine,  or  sleep.  Between  11  Tedo  and  Fer- 
rari, we  fcn)ssed  the  Reno,  anciently  Rhenus. 

Ferrara  is  a  fortified  town,  celebrated  for  containing  the 
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tomb  of  Ariosto ;  which  was  originally  placed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine church,  but  is  now  removed  to  the  Lyceum.  The 
churches  here  contain  some  fine  pictures,  by  Guercino,  and 
the  Caracci  school.  The  inn  where  we  slept^  Itre  Moriy  is 
a  good  one ;  but  the  climate  of  Ferrara  is  unwholesome,  and 
the  water  bad*. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  to  Rcvigo ;  whither  we  were 
eight  hours  and  a  half  in  going.  Soon  after  quitting  Fer- 
rara we  ferried  over  the  Po,  a  dangerous  river  when  swelled 
by  rain.  We  then  crossed  the  Canal  Bianca  in  a  ferry ; 
and  to  this  Canal  the  road  is  good;  but  hence  to  Rovigo 
very  bad  after  rain.  The  Inn  at  Rovigo  (5.  Marco)  is  clean 
and  comfortable.  We  slept  here;  and  proceeded  next  day, 
in  nine  hours  and  a  quarter,  to  Padua  (in  Italian  Padova)  ; 
stopping,  however,  to  dine  at  a  village  about  mid-way, 
called  Monselese,  where  La  Posta  is  a  comfortable  inn,  and 
a  good  dining  or  sleeping-place.  The  road  to  Monselese  is 
flat,  sandy,  and  bad  after  rain;  but  thence  to  Padua  good ; 
and,  though  flat,  pretty. 

Padua,  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  is  large  and  strongly  for- 
tified; but  not  particularly  handsome,  the  University  ex- 
cepted, which  was  built  by  Palladio  and  Sansovino.  This 
University,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Bologna,  once  contained  eighteen  thousand 
students ;  aiid  still  possesses  public  Schools,  a  Museum,  a 
chemical  Laboratory,  an  anatomical  Theatre^  a  botanic 
Garden,  and  an  economical  Garden,  which  merit  the  notice 
of  Travellers. 

The  Seminario  contains  a  descent  from  the  cross,  by 
Bassano. 

*  Boats  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  moderate- sused 
family  may  be  hired  at  Ferrara,  for  six  or  seven  sequios,  to  go 
to  Venice  j  and  this  voyage  occupies  about  twenty  hours. 
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T/ie  Seuola  del  Carmine   contains   two  paintings,  by 
Titian. 

The  Palazzo  della  Ragione  contains  an  immense  town- 
hall,  «aid  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe;  the  ceiling  was 
originally  painted  by  Giotto  and  bis  scholars,  and  retouched, 
in  1762,  by  Zannoni.  Over  one  of  the  doors  in  this  apart^ 
ment  is  a  statue  of  Livy. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podesta  contains  a  painting,  by  Palnia 
il  GioTane,  of  our  Saviour  blessing  the  city  of  Padua. 

The  Duomo  contains  a  Madonna,  by  Giotto,  which  once 
belonged  to  Petrarca;  and  in  the  Sacristy  is  a  Madonna, 
by  Titian,  Saints  Francesco  and  Girolamo,  by  Palma  il 
GioTane^  and  the  portrait  of  Petrarca  among  the  other 
Canons. 

The  Francescan  Churchy  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio  di  Pado- 
va,  was  begun  by  Niccolo  Pisano,  in  1255^  and  finished  in 
1307:  it  contains  statues  of  Cardinal  Bembo  and  other 
eminent  Characters ;  fine  basst-rilievii  by  T.  and  A.  Lom- 
bardo,  Sansovino,  Campagna,  Vellano  di  Padova,  and  Dona- 
tello;  a  Crucifix,  by  Donatello,  and  Frescos  by  Giotto. 
The  adjoining  Seuola  contains  three  Frescos,  by  Titian  ; 
and  in  the  area  before  the  Church  is  an  equestrian  statue, 
by  Donatello,  of  the  famous  General,  surnamed  Gattamelata. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  5.  Giustina,  built  by  Andrea 
Riccio,  and  deemed  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,* is 
adorned  with  a  celebrated  Painting  over  the  high-altar  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  together  with  beautiful  hassi-riliem^  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  Reichard,  a  French  artist:  they 
ornament  the  Stalls  in  the  Choir. 

The  Church  called  Eremitaniy  and  dedicated  to  Saints 
Philip  and  James,  contains  a  Chapel  painted  by  Andrew 
Mantua,  and  a  Sacristy  adorned  with  a  picture  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Guido. 

1.1. 
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The  Church  qf&  Croce  contains  an  Assumption,  by  Tin- 
toretto. 

ne  Church  of  S.  Gaetano^  built  by  Scamozzi,  contidns 
Paintings  by  Palma  il  Giovane,  and  a  Pietd^  by  Titian : 
and  the  Church  of  La  Maddalena  contains  Paintings,  by 
Paolo  Veronese. 

The  village  oi  Ahano^  anciently  Aponium^  between  four 
and  five  miles  from  Padua,  is  much  frequented  during 
summer,  on  account  of  the  Warm  Baths  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  where  the  Sudatory,  and  Bagno  di  Fango,  or  Mud 
Bath,  are  said  to  have  proved,  in  many  cases,  beneficial  *• 
About  five  miles  from  Abano  is  the  Villa  Catajo^  celebrated 
for  Frescos  by  Paolo  Veronese.  One  mile  from  Catajo  is 
the  little  town  of  Bataglia,  so  named  from  the  rapid  conflux 
of  two  rivulets :  and  about  three  miles  from  Bataglia  lies 
Arquaj  or  Arquato,  fiunous  for  having  been  the  resid^ioe 
and  burial  place  of  Petrarca. 

After  sleeping  at  the  Stella  cPora  at  Padua,  a  very  com- 
fortable inn,  we  drove  next  morning,  in  six  hours  and  a 
half,  to  Mestrd;  through  a  good  road.  At  Mestrd  we  left 
our  carriages;  and  then  embarked  in  a  gondola,  which 
conveyed  us  to  Venice,  in  less  than  two  hours,  for  about 
thirteen  pauls,  buona  mano  inclusive  f  • 

*  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Pliny/  by  the  Fontex  Fataxnnu 
means  the  present  baths  of  Abano  j  because  he  reports  the 
former .  to .  have  emitted  smells  from  which  the  latter  are 
exempt. 

t  Instead  of  pursuing  the  above-mentioned  route,  I  would 
counsel  Invalids^  should  the  weather  prove  favourable,  to  embark 
at  Francoh'no,  which  is  five  miles  from  Ferrara,  and  go  all  the 
way  to  Venice  by  water;  a  voyage  of  eighty  miles  on  the  Po, 
the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  and  the  Lagunes,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed in  about  twenty  hours.  Carriages  must,  however,  go 
over-land. 
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Venice,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Italy,  and 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Veneti,  who  peopled 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  is  bnilt  upon  piles  in  the  midst  of 
shallows,  called  Lagunes^  and  reputed  to  contain  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  discover  the  magnificent  edifices 
of  Venice  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
without  exclaiming;  Singular  and  beautiful  city !  of  whose 
appearance  imagination  can  form  no  idea,  because  no  other 
work  of  man  is  like  thee.  Enchantment  seems  to  have 
raised  thy  walls  for  the  abode  of  the  monarch  of  the  ocean, 
when  he  chooses  to  desert  his  pearl  paved  caves,  andT 
emerge  above  the  sur&ce  of  his  watery  kingdom ! 

Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  small  islands,  separated  by  four  hundred 
canals,  and  re-united  by  a  still  larger  number  of  bridges ; 
the  great  canal,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  S,  dividing  the 
city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  Rialto,  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Marco,  containing  the  Church  dedicated  to  that 
Evangelist,  with  its  celebrated  Horses  of  bronze  gilt^  and 
Campanile  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  together  with  all 
the  Churches  and  Palaces  erected  by  Palladio^  Sansovmo, 
Scamozzi,  and  San  Michele,  particularly  merit  notice;  as 
does  the  Arsenal,  though  it  has  sufiered  severely  from  the 
French :  but  what  excites  most,  interest  at  Venice  is  to 
observe  how  amply  and  conveniently  this  city  is  supplied, 
not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life; 
though  it  pos&0Bses  naturally  neither  soil  nor  firesh  water. 

The  Church  of  S.  Marco  is  curious  from  being  com- 
pletely incrusted  with  ancient  Mosaics :  over  the  high  altar 
are  Greek  paintings;  the  Pavement  is  mosaic,  and  the 
Doors,  which  were  brought  from  Constantinople,  are  Co- 
rinthian brass.  The  cdebrated  bronze  Horses,  carried  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  now  returned,  and  replaced  on  the 
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outside  of  the  church,  are  four  in  number;  and,  according 
to  general  opinion,  the  work  of  Lysippus :  they  ori^ally 
adorned  Corinth;  where,  it  is  supposed,  they  belonged  to 
the  chariot  of  the  sun :  from  Corinth  they  were  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  Consul  Mummius,  (surnamed  Achaicus,  for 
having  sacked  the  first  mentioned  city;)  thence  they  were 
removed  to  Byzantium,  and  thence  to  Venice  *. 

S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  built  by  Palladio  in  a  style  of  grand 
simplicity,  contains  a  painting,  by  J.  Bassano,  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds;  which,  though  very  dirty,  merits 
notice,  the  light  from  the  body  of  the  child  being  wonder- 
Ihlly  managed. 

II  Redentorej  built  by  Palladio^  is  a  simple,  elegant,  and 
magnificent  piece  of  architecture :  it  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Nativity,  by  F.  Bassano;  and  in  the  Sacristy  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  two  Angels,  by  Gio- 
vanni Beliino. 

I  Frati  contains  an  Assumption,  by  Titian,  which  is 
placed  in  a  bad  light,  smoked,  and  dirty;  but  the  com-- 
position  appears  to  be  remarkably  fine ; — a  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  by  the  same  master;  (this  last  picture  was 
much  studied  by  Rubens  and  Vandyck;)  and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, a  painting  by  Giovanni  Beliino. 

S.  Bocco  is  adorned  with  six  excellent  paintings  by  Hn- 
toretto;  that  which  represents  S.  Rocco  healing  the  sick 
being  particularly  fine !  In  an  Arch,  opposite  to  the  last 
named  picture,  is  a  work  by  Pordenone,  representing  Saints 
Cristofano  and  Martino  on  horseback ! 

S.  Maria  deUa  Salute  contains  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  Titian,  painted  when  he  was  sixty-four;  and,  on 

*  The  Treasury  of  the  Church  of  S.  Marco  is  said  to  contain 
the  Gospel  of  S.  Mark^  written  with  his  own  hand;  and  a 
I|f  issal  adorned  with  Miniatures^  by  Giulio  Ciovio. 
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the  cdding  of  the  Sacristy,  the  death  of  Abel !— -the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham ! — and  the  victory  of  David  over  Goliath  ! — all 
by  the  same  master.  S.  Mark,  S.  Sebastiano,  S.  Rocco, 
&c.  are  likewise  by  Titian,  and  fine  specimens  of  his  first 
manner. 

/  Gesuitiy  a  noble  church,  though  too  much  loaded  with 
ornaments,  contains  an  Assumption,  by  Tintoretto. 

S*  Giaoanni  diRiallo  is  adorned  with  a  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Patron  Saint  of  Venice  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  by 
Titian!!!  This  work  abounds  with  portraits,  executed 
with  that  truth  and  character  which  distinguish  the  paint- 
ings of  the  last-named  artist;  while  the  composition  Is 
simple^  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  subject. 

S-  Maria  Maggiore  contains  an  interesting  picture  of  S. 
John  Baptist,  by  Titian ! 

5.  Caterina  is  adorned  with  various  paintmgs  on  the 
Walls,  representing  the  life  of  the  Saint,  and  executed  with 
great  force,  by  Palma  il  Giovane.  Over  the  high  altar  is 
the  marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  the  com- 
position of  which  is  graceful,  and  the  drawing  more  correct 
than  usual  with  this  master,  but  the  light  is  too  equally 
diffused.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  picture  of  Tobit  and  the 
Angel,  supposed  to  be  either  by  Titian  or  Santo  Zago. 

T?ie  Scuola  deUa  Caritd  contains  the  presentation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Titian ! ! !  a  work  full  of  harmony,  richness, 
and  truth;  the  landscape  In  the  back-gro}ind  is  sublime; 
the  attitudes  of  the  priests  are  grand  and  simple;  and  the 
old  woman  «elling  eggs,  in  firont  of  th^  picture,  appears 
quite  alive. 

The  Scuola  d£  Sarti  contains  a  Frieze  which  goes  round  the 
apartment,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  public  work 
of  Tintoretto ;  the  subject  is  the  life  of  S.  Barbara ;  here  like- 
wise is  a  picture  of  S.  John,  S.  Barbara,  8cc.  by  Giorgione. 
The  Scuda  di  S.  Bocco  contains  the  largest  and  best 
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works  of  Tintoretto,  who  painted  in  this  school  for  thirty 
years.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  works  are— the  An- 
nunciation^-the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents — and  the  flight 
into  Egypt.  The  composition  of  the  first  is  peculiarly 
fine,  because  strictly  conformable  to  Scripture ;  the  blessed 
Mother  of  our  Redeemer  being  represented  as  the  in- 
habitant of  a  humble  cottage,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a 
splendid  apartment,  which  is  too  firequently  the  practice; 
the  furniture  is  wonderfully  executed ;  and  the  figure  of  the 
Angel  replete  with  grace  and  enthusiasm.  This  school 
contains  many  other  works  by  Tintoretto,  Titian,  &c. 
'  The  Palazzo  Ducale  contains,  in  the  grand  coundl- 
chamber,  the  largest  picture  in  the  known  world,  executed 
by  Tintoretto,  and  serving  as  an  example  to  show  how 
entirely  great  talents  may  be  thrown  away  from  want  of 
proper  attention  to  methodical  arrangement;  the  whole 
performance  exhibiting  a  mass  of  confusion,  though  it 
abounds  with  fine  groups,  and  in  some  parts  is  wonderfully 
executed. 

l^e  Palazzo-Pisani^Moreta  contains  Alexander  widi  the 
family  of  Darius,  by  Paolo  Veronese!!  a  picture  whidi 
seems  composed  in  defiance  to  classical  knowledge  and 
pure  taste ;  but,  nevertheless,  so  harmonious  is  the  colour- 
ing, and  so  beautiful  the  painting,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  this  work  without  forgetting  all  its  fiiults,  and 
dwelling  only  on  its  excellencies. 

The  Palazzo^Grimani  contains,  in  the  Court  bebrwj  a 
colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  which  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome.  Tbis* 
statue  is  Greek  workmanship,  and  much  admired  I  l^--op- 
posite  to  it  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Augustus — here^  like- 
wise, is  a  celebrated  basso-rilievo  of  a  little  drunken  Bac- 
chus, and  another,  unfinished,  of  two  Sea  horses.  Above- 
stain.    Pirst  n>om-^a  colossal  statue  of  a  Roman  Consul  I ! 
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and  two  Bassi'TtUevi!/ — ^a  bust  of  Viteilius !  I — ^and  another 
of  Caracalla.  Third  room^-^an  oval  in  the  centre  of  the 
C&Uxkg,  by  Giorgione— other  parts  by  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
Fifth  room— a,  Ceiling,  said  to  be  by  Raphael  and  Giovanni 
da  Udine — an  andque  head  of  Hercules.  Sixth  roomr--^ 
small  picture  of  a  Love,  by  Guido.  Ninth  room — a  colossal 
statue,  the  Pedestal  of  which  is  reckoned  curious.  Tenth 
room — a  Ceiling,  by  Giovanni  da  Udine;  the  subject,  trees 
and  animals;  the  execution  is  fine,  but  the  delineation  of 
trees  on  a  ceiling  seems  absurd — antique  Bassp-rilievi. 
Eleventh  room — a  fine  Table  of  Florendne  work.  T^oel/ih 
room  (beautiful  in  point  of  architecture,  fmd  built  by  San- 
soviao) — a  fine  Table  of  touchstone — ^a  small  collection  of 
Antiquities  from  Pompeii,  &c.  The  Staircase  is  painted  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  The  composition  for  the  floors  of  die 
apartments  here,  and  all  over  tiie  Venetian  state,  is  very 
pretty. 

7%^  Arsenal^  which  occupies  on  Island  nearly  three  miles 
in  circumference^  is  so  well  defended  by  lofty  walls,  turrets^ 
&C.  as  to  resemble  a  fortress.  Its  principal  entrance  is 
adorned  by  the  winged  Lion  of  V^ce,  and  an  enormous 
lion  in  white  marble;  both  taken  from  the  Piraeus  at 
Athens;  and  two  lionesses,  taken  fix>m  Corinth.  The 
objects  best  worth  notice  within  the  walls  are ;  a  Madonna 
in  beautiful  marble,  by  Sansovino,  and  the  Armory. 

Venice  contains  two  Theatres;  (one  of  which  is  always 
open  three  times  a  week ;  and  die  other  occasionally,  for 
the  exhibition  of  operas:)  it  likewise  contains  several  inns, 
namely,  PetriUds — La  Grande  Bretagne-^ljeCrrand  Paris 
— Les  trois  Rois — La  Seine  d^Angleterre^  &c.  The  gold 
chains  made  in  this  city  are  particularly  beautiful,  and  the 
wax  candles  remarkably  good. 

Persons  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  good  water  here,  pur- 
chase that  which  is  brought  daily  from  the  terra  fiima. 
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llie  Rialtd,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco^  and  tbe  Walk 
made  by  the  French,  are  the  only  Promenades  at  Venice. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure  we  dined  at  PetriUo's,  then 
went  in  a  gondola  to  Mestr^,  slept  there;  and  tbe  next 
morning  early,  set  out  for  Con^liano,  where  we  arrived  in 
nine  hours  and  three  quarters.  About  ten  miles  troat 
Mestre  lies  Treviso^  to  which  city  the  road  is  good.  Be- 
yond Treviso  we  passed  the  Piave;  and  after  crossing  the 
spot  where  one  of  Napoleon's  great  batdes  was  fought,  pro- 
ceeded, through  an  indifferent  road,  to  ConegUano.  The 
latter  town  is  rather  large,  and  La  Posta  a  good  inn. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  to  Pordenon,  which  we  were 
seven  hours  and  three  quarters  in  reaching;  the  road 
between  this  place  and  Con^liano  being  bad  at  all  times, 
and  after  rain  dangerous,  as  it  lies  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  from  which  mountons  torrents  of  water  frequently 
descend,  and  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  La  Posta^  at 
Pordenon,  is  a  good  inn :  here  we  slept;  and  next  morning 
proceeded  in  nine  hours  to  S.  Tommaso.  Our  road,  as  &r 
aa  Spilimbergo,  lay  near  the  Alps,  and  through  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  disagreeable  at  all  times,  and  unsafe  after  rain. 
From  Spilimbergo  we  descended  into  the  Tagliamento,  a 
most  tremendous  torrent  after  rain,  but  in  dry  weather 
fordable.  It  takes  a  fiiU  hour  to  travel  through  this  water, 
with  the  assistance  of  oxen  and  guides*;  and  though  the 
weather,  before  we  crossed,  had  long  been  dry,  the  different 
streams  of  which  the  Tagliamento  is  composed  were  wide 
and  rapid,  insomuch  as  to  be  very  disagreeable.  Soon 
after  fording  this  torrent,  we  passed  a  town  called  S»  Ag^ 

*  *  Our  Voiturier  paid,  for  three  guides  and  two  oxen,  one 
sequin. 

A  fine  bridge  has  been  lately  thrown  over  the  Tagliamento; 
but  is  not,  I  believe,  yet  completely  finished. 
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nello,  ft  little  beyond  which  is  the  village  of  S.  Tonunaso. 
The  road  on  this  side  the  Tagliamento  is  good ;  the  inn  at 
S.  Tommaso  bad. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  to  Ponteba,  or  Pontafel, 
whither  we  were  twelve  hours  in  going.  We  took  the 
rood  by  Osoppo,  that  being  deemed  the  best;  though  even 
that»  as  &r  as  L'Ospedaletto,  is  rough  and  dangerous, 
especially  for  the  first  ten  miles.  At  UOspedaletto,  we 
entered  a  defile  of  the  Alps,  which  leads  to  Venzone,  a 
pretty  town,  embosomed  in  these  mountains ;  and  hence  to 
Resittta  we  found  the  road,  which  lies  parallel  with  the  bed 
of  the  Tagliamento,  excellent,  the  views  sublime,  and  the 
Alpiae  plants,  which  enamel  the  rocks^  particularly  bean* 
tiful  The  inn  at  Resiuta  is  clean  and  comfortable;  but 
the  water  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps,  is  bad ;  and 
many  inhabitants  of  this  country,  especially  women,  are 
afflicted  with  immense  goitrous  swellings.  At  Resiuta  we 
began  to  pass  bridges  made  of  wood,  and  covered  at  the 
top;  there  are  five  or  six  of  them  in  this  part  of  the  Alps; 
and  in  Germtoy,  likewise,  all  .the  bridges  are  made  of 
wood,  though  not  all  covered  at  the  top.  From  Resiuta, 
which  is  somewhat  above  halfway  to  Ponteba,  the  road 
lies  through  defiles  of  the  Alps,  near  the  bed  of  the  Tag* 
liamento,  and  is  good,  though  too  narrow;  the  views  axe 
sublime. 

Ponteba,  the  frontier  town  of  Carinthia,  is  a  miserable 
place;  and  here  our  Idggage  underwent  so  rigorous  an 
examination  in  the  open  street,  before  we  were  suffered  to 
drive  to  the  inn,  that  it  required  Argus's  eyes  not  to  be 
plundered  of  every  thing  valuable  our  trunks  containedi 
and  Herculean  strength  to  unpack  and  re-pack,  after  the 
&tigue  of  a  twelve  hours'  journey :  such,  indeed,  is  the  in- 
'  convenience  Travellers  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  at 
this  custom-house,  that  I  woidd  advise  nobody  to  pass 
Ponteba  who  can  possibly  go  another  way;  it  being  the 
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great  object  of  the  custom-house  o£Soars  to  thieve;  for 
which  purpose,  they  endeavour  to  throw  small  parcels  on 
the  ground,  under  the  carriages,  and  even  examine  coach- 
seats,  writing-boxes,  and  letters.   They  seize  gold  and  silver 
lace,  snuff,  and  tobacco;  and  for  unmade  silks,  gauzes,  &c. 
they  oblige  you  to  deposit  double  the  worth,  to  be  paid 
back,  however,  when  you  quit  the  Imperial  territories*. 
They  accept  no  fees ;  and  are  slower  in  thar  operations 
than  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

After  sleeping  at  Ponteba,  where  the  inn  is  a  bad  one^ 
we  proceeded  in  ten  hours  and  a  quarter  to  Villach,  through 
a  wide  defile  of  the  Alps,  and  found  the  road  good,  and  the 
country  beautiful,  every  mountain  being  clothed  to  its 
summit  with  noble  fir-trees.  The  German  villages,  how- 
ever, at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  some  measure  spoil 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  nothing  can  be  more  uncouth 
tjhan  the  wooden  buildings  which  compose  them,  except  the 
fences,  which  are^  if  possible^  still  worse.  The  houses  are 
roofed  with  wood;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  these 
awkward  edifices  are  continually  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
Germans  seldom  have  a  wash-hand  basin  in  any  of  their 
country  inns;  and  even  at  Villach,  a  large  town,  we  could 
not  find  one.  The  inn  we  slept  at,  however,  (its  sign, 
Tke  Crown)  is  clean  and  good;  though  tall  people. cannot 
sleep  comfortably,  either  here  or  in  any  part  of  Germany ; 
the  beds,  which  are  very  narrow,  being  placed  in  wooden 
finmes,  or  boxes,  so  short,  that  an^  person  who  happens  to 
be  above  five  feet  high  must  absolutely  sit  up  all  night, 
supported  by  pillows ;  and  this  is,  in  feet,  the  way  in  which 
ihe  Germans  sleep. 

*  Your  silks,  &c.  are  plumbed  5  you  are  asked^  what  road 
you  purpose  taking?  and  you  then  receive  an  order  for  the 
money  you  hav^  deposited  to  be  returned  at  the  custom-house 
on  the  confines. 
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With  respect  to  provisions,  we  found  no  cause  for  com- 
plfiint;  meat,  bread,  and  wine,  (somewhat  like  Moselle) 
beer,  soup  and  bouillie,  sour-crout,  stewed  prunes,  co&e, 
and  milk,  being  excellent ;  and  wat«r,  generally  speaking, 
good.  The  usual  dinner*>hour  is  twelve  o'clock;  at  which 
time  Travellers  may  always  find  something  to  eat  at  the  inns, 
German  cookery  being  simple  and  wholesome.  One  re- 
quisite to  a  comfortable  meal  it  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
obtain,  namely,  clean  table-linen :  we^  indeed,  were  obliged 
to  purchase  a  couple  of  table-cloths  and  six  napkins  on  our 
journey;  so  much  were  we  disgusted  by  the  dirty  linen 
which  was  produced  every  where,  except  in  the  very  large 
towns. 

Women,  in  this  country,  seem  to  work  harder  than  men ; 
and  at  public-houses  female  servants  not  only  cook  the 
dinner,  and  wait  at  table,  but  even  feed  the  horses.  The 
peasantry  have  fine  complexions,  with  a  great  appearance 
of  health  and  strength,  but  their  countenances  seldom  ex- 
press good-humour,  or  quickness  of  apprehension;  they 
dress  neady,  and  wear  high  shoes,  like  those  of  our  En- 
glish farmers.  The  women  are  said  to  be  depraved  in  their 
morals. 

Most  of  the  country  towns  through  which  we  passed 
Gonnst  of  straight  streets,  with  a  large  square  in  their  centre^ 
adorned  by  an  obelisk,  statues  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
&c  The  German  horses  are  remarkably  strong  and  hand- 
some; and  the  whole  country,  from  Ponteba  to  Vienna, 
wears  the  face  of  wealth,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

The  passing  through  this  part  of  Germany  seems  like 
living  some  hundred  years  ago  in  England ;  as  the  dresses, 
customs,  and  manners,  of  the  people  precisely  resemble 
those  of  our  ancestors.  Many  of  their  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, also,  appear  similar  to  our's;  and  their  kitchens 
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are  furnished  with  plates,  dishes,  basins,  and  ewers  of 
pewter,  and  wooden  trenchers,  exactly  like  those  which  may 
still  be  seen  among  us,  in  old  farm-houses.  The  herbs  and 
shrubs,  also,  resemble  those  of  England,  except  that  bar- 
berry-bushes are  substituted  for  bladcberries;  M-hile  the 
firs  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that  young  plants,  a  few  inches 
high,  literally  carpet  the  woods. 

The  road  from  L'Ospedaletto  to  Villach  possesses  one 
great  advantage,  that  of  being  perhaps  the  only  approach 
to  Italy  which  does  not  lie  over  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  although  we  were  surrounded 
by  these  ^  cloud-capt'  mountains  the  whole  of  the  way,  we 
seldom,  if  ever,  descended  a  hill  steep  enough  to  render  a 
drag-chain  necessary ;  neither  did  we  perceive  any  fiiult  in 
the  road,  its  narrowness  excepted. 

From  Villach  we  proceeded  to  Klagenfurt,  in  eight 
hours  and  a  hal^  through  a  good  road,  and  a  findy  cul- 
tivated and  strikingly  beautiful  country,  adorned  with  a 
noble  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Lake  of  Fel.  The  vallies 
are  variegated  with  small  villages  and  rustic  churches,  like 
those  d£  England;  the  near  mountains  clothed  to  thar 
summits  with  firs  and  other  trees,  while  behind  them  rise 
Alps  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

Klagenfurt  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city;  the 
houses  are  tolerably  neat,  and  the  spires  of  the  churches 
built  in  the  Turkish  style,  and  covered  with  white  metal. 
We  slept  at  The  Golden  Star^  which  is  a  tolerable  inn,  and 
next  day  proceeded,  in  nine  hours  and  a  half,  to  Friesach, 
tlirough  an  excellent  road,  and  a  bold,  finely  wooded,  and 
richly  cultivated  country.  In  the  way  to  Friesach  lies  S. 
Veit,  a  handsome  town.  We  found  The  Wolf  at  Friesach 
a  good  inn ;  and  after  sleqnng  there,  drove  in  ten  hours 
and  a  quarter  to  Judenburg,  stoppings  however,  at  Nen- 
mark,  which  is  about  midway,  to  dine.     We  found  the 
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road  to  Neumark  smooth,  and  the  country  well  cnltivated, 
though  less  beautiful  than  before;  but  as  we  approached 
Judenburg  it  became  picturesque  and  finely  wooded.  We 
slept  at  The  Golden  Cross  and  Scythe,  a  clean  good  inn, 
and  went  next  day,  in  nine  hours  and  a  quarter,  to  Leoben. 
Our  road  continued  good,  winding  near  a  meandering 
stream  called  the  Muhr,  and  the  views  were  beautiful. 
Travellers  usually  dine  about  midway  at  Kraubath.  The 
Imperial  Eagle  at  Lieoben  is  a  very  clean  comfortable  inn, 
and  the  town  is  rather  handsome,  many  of  the  houses  being 
built  with  stone  or  brick. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  through  Bruck  to  Merz- 
hofen,  which  we  reached  in  five  hours  and  three  quarters, 
and  therefore  might  easily  have  gone  further;  but  hearing 
that  the  beds  at  the  next  Post  were  engaged,  and  finding 
the  inn  at  Merzhofen  tolerable,  we  slept  there,  and  then 
proceeded,  in  nine  hours  and  a  half,  to  Schottwien,  passing 
through  a  good  road  to  Merzuschlag,  where  we  dined, 
and  then  ascended  a  very  lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  Schottwien  *.  The  ascent  is  good,  and  takes  up 
about  one  hour;  the  descent  employs  more  than  double 
that  time,  and  is  sharp  and  dangerous,  the  road  being 
narrow  and  ill-kept,  insomuch  that  waggons  ascend  on  tlie 
Schottwien-side  with  oxteen  and  sometimes  twenty  horses. 
We  found  the  country  from  Merzhofen  to  Schottwien 
wild,  and  finely  wcK>ded;  and  previous  to  our  arrival  at 
Merzuschlag  we  passed  the  town  of  Kri^lach. 

The  Post  House  at  Schottwien  is  a  tolerable  inn. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  to  Traskirken,  whither  tlie 
drive  took  up  ten  hours  and  a  quarter.     After  quitting 

*  From  Merzuschlag  we  took  extra  horses  to  the  summit 
of  this  mountain,  which  Travellers  should  not  descend  after  it 
becomes  darkl 
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-Schottwien  we  entered  an  extensive  plain  highly  cultivated  ; 
and  passed  through  Neukirken  and  Neustadt,*  reaching  the 
latter'  in  about  six  hours  and  a  hal£  Neukirken  is  a  large 
town,  and  contains  good  inns.  Neustadt  also  is  large,  con* 
tains  good  inns,  and  is  fortified.  We  dined  here;  and 
afterward  proceeded  to  Traskirken,  through  a  flat  and  good 
road,  exhibiting,  to  the  right,  a  prospect  of  Hungary  and 
the  Danube. 

We  slept  at  Traskirken,  (which,  though  it  may  be  called 
a  large  town,  does  not  possess  comfortable  inns,;)  and  then 
drove,  next  morning,  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  to  Vienna, 
through  a  flat  country,  abounding  with  game,  and  thickly 
spotted  with  villages ;  but  not  well  cultivated. 

On  entering  Vienna,  we  were  taken  to  the  custom-house ; 
where  the  officers,  though  apt  to  be  troublesome  to  £:>- 
reigners,  were  civil  to  us.  The  hotels  in  this  city  are  not 
so  good  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  capital  of 
a  great  empire ;  and  therefore  the  most  comfortable  mode  of 
living  is  to  take  a  private  apartment,  and  employ  a  Traiteur. 
Le  Baoifblanc;  Le  Griffbn;  Le  Cigne,-  Les  trois  Crocs; 
Le  Boeuf(Fcr:  La.  Caur  de  McUschack;  and  La  Couronne 
d!H<mgriey  are  the  principal  Hotels. 

Vienna,  properly  so  called,  and  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Wi^i,  is  small,  but  strongly  fortified : 
its  faubourgs,  however,  are  inunense;  and  contain  finer 
buildings  than  the  town  itself;  in  which  the  palaces  are 
few,  and  not  spacious;  and  the  want  of  those  splendid 
streets  and  squares  which  usually  embellish  the  capital  of  a 
great  empire,  prevents  it  from  appearing,  to  foreign  eyes,  a 
handsome  city. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice  are,  the  Imperial 
Besidence — the  great  Chapel  belonging  to  which  is  adorned 
with  two  altar-pieces,  by  Titian  —  the  Cathedral  of  & 
Stephen^  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  containing  an  Ecce  Homo 
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attributed  to  Correggio,  and  a  crucifix,  by  Donne;  the 
Belfiy  of  this  church,  and  its  Sacristy  —  the  Church  de- 
dicated to  S.  Peter^-tAe  Front  of  the  Church  qfS.  Michael^ 
adorned  with  Statues  by  L.  Mattielli  —  the  Church  of  the 
JugustinSf  embellished  with  an  altar-piece  by  Malbertsch-^ 
the  Capuchin  Churchy  which  contains  the  Burial-place  of 
the  House  of  Austria  —  the  Church  of  &  Charles^  on  the 
Bennweg;  and  the  Church  of  S»  Rupert^  which  is  the  niost 
ancient  in  Vienna. — The  Imperial  Arsenal — the  buildings 
of  the  University^  and  the  Imperial  Chancery — the  Bank — 
the  Mint,  once  the  Palace  of  Prince  Eugene — the  Chan» 
eery  of  Bohemia  and  Austria^^the  Hdtel  de  Ville  —  the 
Fountain,  by  Donner,  which  adorns  the  Neu-Markt — the 
Imperial  Library,  said  to  contaia  800,000  printed  volumes, 
and  12,000  manuscripts;  and  alWays  open  to  the  public 
from  eight  in  the  morniog  till  twelve,  during  summer;  and 
from  nine  till  twelve,  during  winter ;  Sundays  and  other 
holidays  excepted.  This  Library  is  enriched  with  an  an- 
cient Tomb,  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus;  an 
Etruscan  Vaae,  cdiebrated  by  Winkelmann ;  and  the  famous 
Senatus  Consultum,  mentioned  by  Livy. —  The  Imperial  pri-- 
vote  Librctry  —  the  Jewels  of  the  Craton^^the  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Medals,  which  contains  a  celebrated  Cameo  of 
Alexander,  by  Pyrgoteles;  and  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  open  every  Tuesday  morning. 

The  Imperial  Gallery  of  Paintings  at  the  Belvederej 
which  contains  a  large  work,  by  Titian,  finely  executed; 
though  not  equal  to  those  at  Venice— charming  pictures  by 
Rembrandt;  especially  a  portrait  of  himself;  which,  for 
bravura  and  truth,  may  be  denominated  his  chef-d^cemre! — 
a  fine  picture,  by  Rubens^  representing  an  Emperor  re- 
ceiving pardon  for  some  offence  against  the  Holy  See — 
JujHter  and  lo^  by  Correggio ! ! — Ganymede,  by  the  same 
master  \\     The  former  of  these  last-named  works  has  been. 
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retoudied  in  the  back-ground ;  but  is,  exclusive  of  this 
circumstance,  pure  from  the  pencil  of  Correggio — two  beads, 
by  Denner ;  and  some  excellent  flower-pieces,  by  Van  Huy* 
sum.  These  pictures  are  on  the  ground-floor.  The  rooms 
ahaoe  stairs  likewise  contain  paintings  highly  worth  notice  ; 
from  being  the  works  of  the  very  earliest  masters  of  tlie 
Flemish  and  German  schools.  They  are  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, possess  great  merit,  and  form  a  most  interesting 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  Art  One  of  these  pictures^ 
an  oil-painting,  is  reputed  to  have  been  executed  during  the 
year  1292. 

The  Belvedere  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  Many  of  the  pictures  once  belonged 
to  our  unfortunate  King,  Charles  I.  It  is  usual  to  give  two 
florins  for  seeing  the  whole  collection. 

T^e  Gallery  of  Paintings  in  the  Lichtenstein  Palace. coor- 
tains  the  story  of  Decius  in  seven  large  pictures,  by  Rubois 
— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Vandyck — two  portraits,  by  Holbdn 
— the  Guitar-Player,  by  M.  A.  Carravaggio — tbe  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  by  N.  Poussin-*a  Countryman  eating,  by 
Beccafumi— a  head,  by  Seybold,  .being  his  own  portrait— a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Teniers — another,  by  Hanneman 
— flower-pieces,  by  Van  Huysum,  Trechslef,  &c. 

One  florin  satisfies  the  Custode  above-stairs ;  and  two 
pauls  are  sufiicient  for  the  Porter  below.  This  Gallery  may 
be  seen  at  all  times ;  but  is  much  inferior  to  that  at  the 
Belvedere* 

The  Parcelain'^nanufacture  merits  notice. 

The  Prater  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Promenades 
in  Europe.  The  usual  time  of  going  is  after  dinner.  CoSee^ 
excellent  milk,  beer,  bread,  &c.  may  be  procured  here. 

Lau-Garten  is  a  public  place,  near  the  Prater,  somewhat 
like  Vauxhall.  Here  you  may  dine  (under  the  shade  of 
fine  horse-chestnut  trees)  in  the  garden ;  or  in  a  spacious 
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room,  with  the  rest  of  the  compBny ;  every  party,  however, 
having  its  separate  table :  it  is  possible,  likewise,  to  get  a 
private  room.  A  band  of  music,  which  plays  during  dinner, 
receives  from  each  party  a  paul  or  two.  Dinner  (wine  ex- 
cepted) costs  one  florin  per  head,  and  is  excellently  well- 
served.  Here  are  billiard-tables,  a  dancing-room,  coiFee- 
room,  &c.'    The  waiters  speak  French  and  Italian. 

Schoenbrunn  is  another  public  garden,  well  worth  notice, 
where  a  good  dinner  may  be  had  for  the  above-named  price. 

These  two  gardens  are  open  for  dinner-company  from 
the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of  September;  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  same  Traiteur  serves,  for  the  same  price, 
at  Vienna,  in  his  own  house,  where  Travellers  may  board. 

There  are  two  remarkably  good  coffee-houses  in  this  city, 
the  Cafi  de  Kramet^  and  the  Cafi  de  Milan,  The  first 
Christian  coffee-house  in  Europe  was  opened  at  Vienna. 

Water-drinkers  would  do  well,  while  resident  here,  to 
supply  themselves  either  at  the  Capuchin-Convent,  in  the 
Place-Netwey  or  at  the  Palace  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 

The  national  dish  in  Germany  is  small  chickens  fried  very 
dry,  being  first  cut  into  pieces,  as  for  a  fricassee ;  and  this 
dish  is  particularly  well  served  by  Traiteurs. 

There  are  two  Theatres  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  three 
in  the  suburbs;  none  of  them  large;  but  the  orchestra  at 
the  opera-house  is  excellent,  and  the  stage-decorations  are 
good.  Jt  is  difficult,  at  this  theatre,  for  foreigners  to  obtain 
boxes.  Ladies,  however,  may  sit  in  Xheparten^e^  sending 
before-httid  for  seats.  There  are  frequent  and  beautiful 
exhibitions  of  fire-works  at  Vienna.*  This  city,  with  its 
fauxbourgs,  is  said  to  contain  270,000  people. 

The  distance  from  Florence  hither  is  about  nine  hundred 
Tuscan  miles  -,  and  the  expense  of  barriers  and  turnpikes 
for  one  carriage  five  or  six  Tuscan  sequins*. 

•  Better  carrisiges  are  built  at  Vienna  than  in  any  other  city 
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Our  first  day's  journey  from  Vienna  was  to  Stockerat^  a 
drive, of  five  hours  and  a  half,  through  a  good  but  sandy 
road.  On  quitting  Vienna,  we  bad  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Danube,  tc^ether  with  several  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
which,  all  united,  form  an  enchanting  scene.  The  Danube 
is  immensely  wide,  and  at  the  same  time  so  translucent  as  to 
be  a  great  embellisher  of  every  country  through  which  it 
flows.  The  road  to  Stockerau  traverses  a  vast  plain,  richly 
cultivated,  and  adorned  with  several  towns.  After  sleeping 
at  a  clean  and  comfortable  inn  (the  sign,  Our  Saviour  and 
the  woman  of  Samaria^)  we  proceeded  in  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  Mallebem ;  where,  in  consequence  of  one  of  our 
party  being  taken  ill,  we  were  compelled  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  bad  inn.  The  road  thither  is  flat  and  good,  but  sandy; 
the  country  richly  cultivated,  and  much  like  the  south  of 
France. 

From  Mallebem  we  drove  in  six  hours  to  Jezelsdorf, 
through  a  flat  and  good  road,  passing  a  Chateau  belcMiging 
to  the  Emperor,  and  a  handsome  town  called  Hollabrunn*. 
Tlie  towns  on  this  side  Vienna  are  chiefly  built  of  stone 
and  brick ;  the  villages  consist  of  neat  thatched  cottages. 
The  country  is  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  planted,  near 
Jezelsdorf,  with  a  large  number  of  vines.  The  water  in  the 
last-named  town  is  bad.  After  dining  here,  we  proceeded 
in  three  hours  and  a  half  to  Znairn^  through  a  good  roadf  y 
and  an  immense  and  richly  cultivated  plain,  abounding  with 
corn  and  vineyards. 

Znaim,  the  first  town  of  Moravia,  is  large,  handsome,  and 

of  the  continent ;  and  that  6ort>  known  by  the  name  ofBdtarde, 
is  peculiarly  safe  and  convenient  for  travelling.  The  usual  price, 
for  one  of  these  carriages,  vache,  trunks,  and  every  other  requi- 
site inclusive^  is  from  five  to  six  hundred  imperial  florins. 

*  Hollabrunn  contains  good  inns. 

+  We  had  extra-horses  to  ascend  the  hill  beyond  Jezelsdorf. 
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built  somewhat  like  aii  Italian  city.  It  contains  several  inns. 
We  slept  at  the  Three  Crcmns,  and  found  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  except  bad  water.  Next  day,  we  drove  in  five 
hours  and  a  quarter  to  La  Zinca,  through  a  very  rough 
road,  and  an  immense  plain  abounding  with  com.  The  inn 
at  La  Zinca  is  almost  too  bad  even  to  dine  at :  we  were, 
however,  obliged  to  stop  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  rest  the 
mules ;  after  which  we  proceeded  in  three  hours  and  a  half 
to  Schelletauy  through  a  very  rough  road,  and  an  open 
swampy  country,  rich  in  corn  and  woods  of  fir.  Our  inn 
here  was  the  Post-House^  which  we  found  tolerably  good. 
Next  day  ive  drove  in  six  hours  to  Iglau,  through  a  good 
road,  and  an  open  corn-country,  passing  Stannern  and  oth^r 
small  villages  on  our  way.  Iglau,  the  last  city  of  Moravia, 
is  handsomely  buUt  in  the  Italian  style ;  and  the  outsides  of 
some  of  the  houses  are  embellished  with  curious  old  paint- 
ings. The  square  contains  good  inns.  The  spires  of  the 
churches  in  this  country,  like  those  of  Carinthia,  are  chiefly 
covered  with  white  metal.  The  dress  of  tlie  female  peasants 
is  pretty ;  but,  what  looks  odd  to  foreign  eyes,  the  women 
wear  short  petticoats  and  drawers,  while  the  men's  coats  reach 
to  their  shoes.  Fur  seems  much  worn  by  both  sexes.  After 
(Uning  at  Iglau,  we  proceeded  in  two  hours  and  a  half  to 
Stecken,  through  a  good  road,  and  a  country  richly  cultivated 
with  corn,  and  variegated  with  woods.  The  inn  at  Stecken 
is  bad ;  we  were,  however,  obliged  to  sleep  there;  though 
better  accommodations  may  be  obtained  at  Deutschbrodt,  a 
drive  of  above  two  hours  and  a  quarter  further.  Stecken  is 
the  first  post  in  Bohemia. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  to  Czaslau^  a  drive  of  nine 
hours  and  three  quarters ;  we  dined,  however,  by  the  way, 
at  Hauvre,  where  the  inn  is  tolerable.  Our  road  to  Czaslau 
(tlie  first  part  excepted,  w^hich  traverses  a  hill*)  was  rough; 

*  ^Ve  ascended  this  hill  with  extra-horses. 
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the  country  abounds  in  corn  and  woods  of  fir.-*Czaslau  is  a 
handsome  town,  with  a  large  square  and  obelisk  in  its  centre ; 
the  houses  are  chiefly  white  and  tiled  at  the  top ;  the  orna- 
ments of  the  belfries  here,  and  in  Moravia,  consist  of  five  or 
six  spires  beside  a  cupola,  all  covered  with  white  metal.  We 
slept  at  the  Post-House,  a  tolerably  good  inn,  where  the 
master  was  remarkably  civil  and  honest;  for  we  left,  at  this 
inn,  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  were  sent  after  us. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  to  Planian,  a  drive  of  six 
hours  and  a  quarter,  through  a  passable  road,  and  a  vast 
plain  of  corn.  On  our  way  we  went  near  Mollin,  a  large 
town,  and  through  Collin,  which  also  seems  large.  There 
are  two  tolerable  inns  at  Planian,  where  we  slept,  in  conse- 
quence of  illness :  but  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  Boemisch- 
brod,  a  drive  of  two  hours  and  a  half  further.  Next  day, 
.  however,  we  reached  Prague,  after  travelling  ten  hours  in  a 
good  road,  through  a  vast  plain,  richly  cultivated,  and  in- 
terspersed with  towns  and  villages,  but  not  pretty.  We 
descended  almost  constantly  for  many  miles  before  we  entered 
Prague. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  built  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  famous  for  its  bridge;  its  size,  likewise, 
is  considerable,  and  its  fortifications  are  strong.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  capaciousness 
of  the  town,  as  they  do  not,  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tions, amount  to  90,000  The  University  of  Prague  has 
long  be^i  celebrated.  The  .Cathedral,  a  finely  situated 
Gotliic  structure,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  are 
said  to  be  worth  notice,  but  unfoitunately  we  had  not  time 
to  examine  them.  The  beautiful  Bridge  of  Prague  is 
thrown  over  the  Moldau,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe. 

Here  are  several  inns;  we  went  to  that  called  The  Prince 
of  Prussia.     The  Lion  is  much  recommended. 

The  Sclavonian  language  (a  dialect  of  the  German)  is 
spoken  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia. 
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From  Prague,  we  drove  in  four  hours  and  a  half  to  Sc^lan, 
through  a  good  road,  generally  up  hill,  and  over  a  vast  plain, 
tcJerably  cultivated  with  corn  and  hops.  We  dined  at 
Scblan  (where,  though  the  town  is  rather  large,  the  inn  is 
indifferent) ;  and  thence  proceeded,  in  five  hours,  to  Budin, 
through  a  very  bad  road,  the  soil  being  loose  and  bogg}' : 
the  country,  however,  is  rich  in  corn  and  game.  Budin 
contains  two  inns,  neither  of  which  can  be  called  good. 
Next  day,  we  drove  in  five  hours  to  Lobositz^  through  a 
boggy,  and  (after  rain)  an  extremely  dangerous  road. 
To  ascend  the  hill  out  of  Budin,  it  is  requisite  that  every 
carriage  should  have  extra-horses;  indeed,  for  the  whole 
post,  extra-horses  are  useful;  and  heavy  carriages  should 
be  held  up  by  men.  Immediately  after  quitting  Budin  we 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  generally  kept  it  in  sight  afterward 
till  our  arrival  at  Dresden.  Lobositz  contains  two  tolerable 
inns;  the  Post-House^  and  the  Free- Masons'  Arms  (called 
VAusteria  Grande):  we  slept  at  the  latter,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  extra-horses  in  order  to  proceed.  Next  .morning 
we  drove,  in  five  hours  and  a  half,  to  Aussig*,  through  a 
road,  bad  at  all  times,  and  excessively  dangerous  aflter  rain; 
bdng  rocky  in  some  places  to  a  degree  that  risks  ^breaking 
heavy  carriages  to  pieces,  and  so  boggy  in  others  that  the 
lightest  vehicle  can  scarcely  escape  overturning,  unless  held 
up  by  men.  And,  to  increase  the  danger  of  this  road,  it 
lies  dose  to  the  Elbe^  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Travellers,  .whose  carriages  are  heavy,  should  put  their 
luggage  into  a  waggon,  and  themselves  either  upon  horses 
or  into  a  light  calash,  between  Lobositz  and  Aussig;  and 
Invalids  ought  not  to  attempt  going  any  way  but  on  horse- 
back, the  jolts  being  so  violent  that  it  requires  considerable 
bodily  strength  to  bear  them ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  two 

*  Aussig  is  famous  for  its  strong  sweet  wine^  called  Post- 
kaluky. 
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'persons  who  went  in  carriages,  at  the  same  time  with  us, 
brc4ce  bIood*vessels;  while  others  were  overturned,  and 
nearly  killed  with  fatigue.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
the  Emperor  does  not  have  this  road  mended,  as  it  might 
be  done  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  small  expense,  especially 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  (he  soil  is  chiefly  a  rock. 
He  has,  however,  made  the  following  road  from  Prague  to 
Dresden,  which  is  reckoned  better  than  that  we  took : 

From  Schlan  to  Teinitz Posts  1 

Postelberg • 1 

Toplitz 2 

Peterswald IJ. 

Zehist 1 

Dresoen 1 

Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  go  down  the  EUbe  from 
Budin  to  Dresden;  from  Aussig,  it  certainly  would;  though, 
in  either  case.  Travellers  ought  to  send  forward  some  hours 
beforc*hand,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  boat  provided. 

The  inn  at  Aussig  is  small,  but  clean ;  and  the  countiy 
from  Lobositz  thither  very  romantic  After  dining  at  Aussig, 
we  set  out  for  Peterswald,  which  we  were  seven  hours  in 
reaching,  as  the  road  is  bad,  even  to  be  dangerous;  it  tnir 
verses  a  high  mountain,  to  ascend  which  either  oxen,  or 
extra^horses,  are  requisite. 

Peterswald  is  the  last  town  in  the  Imperial  dominions, 
and  does  not  contain  one  good  inn.  But  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
out  of  the  town,  at  a  hamlet  called  Iledorfj  or  Hiletdorf, 
there  is  a  clean,  comfortable  public-house,  which  stands  dose 
to  the  high*road,on  the  right,  the  sign  being  the  Free-Mason/ 
Arms.  At  this  house  we  slept,  and  next  morning,  drove  in 
eight  hours  to  Dresden.  On  quitting  H  ilesdorf,  we  ascended 
a  steep  hill%  and  then  passed  a  wood  of  fir;  ^fter  which, 
we  descended  almost  constantly  through  a  rich  corn^ountry, 
*  We  were  drawn  up  this  hill  by  the  aid  of  oxen. 
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tin  oar  arrival  at  Dresden.     We  found  the  road  sometimes 
rough,  but  generally  speaking  good ;  the  villages  neat,  the 
peasantry  clean ;  and,  after  leaving  Peterswald,  we  did  no^ 
see  one  beggar. 

There  is  a  comfortable  looking  inn  not  far  from  Hilesdorf, 
and  another  at  Pirna,  about  ten  English  miles  from  Dresden. 

The  dress  of  the  Saxon  peasants  resembles  that  worn  in 
England  some  centuries  ago;  and  when  we  spoke  Englisli 
to  these  people,  tlicy  frequently  understood  us. 

The  approach  to  Dresden  announces  the  richness  of 
Saxony ;  and  at  the  gate  of  the  city  we  found  a  custonir 
house-officer,  who  attended  us  to  our  inn;  where,  on  being 
presented  with  a  couple  of  florins,  he  retired  without  exa- 
mining our  luggage. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  50,000  inhabitants;  though  some  authors  rate  the 
peculation  at  double  that  number. 

The  architecture  of  Dresden  is  simple,  light,  and  elegant; 
the  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  clean;  the  squares  spacious; 
the  palaces,  churches,  and  other  public  edifices,  magnificent; 
and  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  Elbe,  which  divides  the  old 
from  the  new  buildings,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Here  are,  as  it  were,  three  cities;  the  old  town,  the 
new  town,  and  Frederickstadt.  The  fortifications  are 
strong;  the  environs  rich  and  beautiful;  and  the  Elbe, 
though  not  dear,  is  broad  and  handsome.  Lutheranism  is 
the  established  religion  of  the  country ;  but  the  Calvinists 
have  public  meeting-houses,  and  the  Sovereign  has  one 
Romish  church;  he  and  his  fiimily  being  Roman  Catholics. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are,  generally  speaking,  well 
oonditioned,  and  very  civil  to  Foreigners;  who  live  here 
with  comfort,  at  a  moderate  expense :  and  Painters  may 
study  with  great  advantage  at  Dresden ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  precious  works  of  art  which  are  submitted  to  public 
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view,  but  likewise  because  there  reigns  throughout  this  town 
a  tranquilii^  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Studious. 

Here  are  several  good  inns;  namely,  VHUel  de  Polognei 
VAnge  cPOrs  L' Hotel  de  Baviere;  U  Hotel  de  Saxe;  and 
n Hotel  de  Berlin.  Private  lodgings  also  may  be  procured 
without  difficulty. 

The  objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  notice  are;  The  royal 
Romish  Churchy  which  contains  a  celebrated  organ,  by  Sil- 
bermann;  and  a  fine  picture  of  the  Ascension,  by  Mengs — 
(the  Belfry  of  this  church  is  303  feet  in  height)  —  The  Pic- 
ture Gallery — The  Treasury,  or  JemeUOffice—The  Gallery 
of  Antiques  —  The  royal  Libraries  —  and  The  Collection  ^ 
Dresden  China*  The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History ^  and  TTu 
antique  Armoury,  should  likewise  be  visited,  if  Travellers 
have  time  to  spare. 

In  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Picture  Gallery,  the 
Treasury,  the  Gallery  of  Antiques,  and  the  Royal  Libra- 
ries, it  is  requisite  to  send,  over  night,  your  name,  country, 
and  quality,  to  the  respective  Directors;  together  with  the 
number  of  persons  you  intend  to  bring,  and  the  hour  at 
which  you  mean  to  come.  You  may  either  go  from  nine 
till  half  past  ten  in.the  morning,  or  from  half  past  ten  till 
twelve ;  from  two  till  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  or 
from  half  past  three  till  five.  To  the  Director  of  the  Pic- 
ture Gallery  each  party  pays  from  four  florins  to  one  ducat; 
and  to  the  Sweeper  half  a  florin ;  which  sum  once  given, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  go  without  expense  afterward.  To 
the  Master  of  the  Jewel-Office  every  party  pays  four  florins ; 
and  to  each  of  his  Servants  half  a  florin;  which  sum  once 
given,  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  free  of  expense  afterward. 
The  Custode  who  shows  the  Collection  of  Dresden  China 
expects  a  ducat,  provided  the  part}'  he  attends  be  large. 

Picture  Gallery »    This  immense  collection,  certainly  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  Europes,  contains  chefs-d'oeuvres  excd- 
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lently  well  preserved,  of  the  best  masters :  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  person  to  study  the  Dresden  Gallery,  with- 
out becoming  a  real  Connoisseur. 

Here  are — ^the  judgment  of  Paris — the  garden  of  Love — 
Neptune  calming  a  storm  —  a  wild  boar  hunt — and  a  S. 
Jerome;  all  first-rate  productions,  by  Rubens.  Several 
works  by  Netscher  (particularly  a  man  seated,  and  writing), 
wonderful  of  their  kind,  and  showing  precisely  how  small 
pictures  ought  to  be  painted.  Admirable  works  by  Teniei's 
and  Ostade,  Ruysdaal,  Wouverman,  and  Paul  Potter :  but 
among  those  rare  efforts  of  genius  which  irresistibly  arrest 
the  attention  is  the  Madonna  of  Holbein,  with  our  Saviour 
in  her  arms,  and  a  little  naked  boy  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture.  The  countenance  of  the  Madonna  may  vie  with 
the  best  productions  of  Raphael,  while  the  colouring  would 
do  honour  to  Titian.  By  the  last-named  artist  here  are 
two  portraits,  a  Burgomaster  and  his  Wife  which  absolutely 
seem  alive.  The  above-mentioned  paintings  adorn  the  ex- 
terior, or  Flemish  Gallery.  The  interior  Gallery,  or  Italian 
School,  contains  an  apotheosis  of  the  Madonna,  esteemed 
one  of  the  finest  of  Raphael's  easel  pictures — ^the  Madonna 
enthroned,  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  surrounded  with 
Saints,  by  Correggio,  in  his  first  manner — ^the  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  the  Infant  Jesus,  S.  George,  S.  John  Baptist, 
&C.  by  the  same  great  master,  and  in  the  highest  preserva- 
tion —  his  Magdalene,  a  small  recumbent  figure,  said  to  be 
the  most  faultless  picture  ever  painted — and  the  Nativity 
(called  Correggio's  Night),  by  many  persons  deemed  the 
chefs ceuore  of  painting,  though  now  somewhat  injured  by 
having  unfortunately  been  washed;  still,  however,  there  re- 
mains an  effect  of  light  and  shade  which  at  once  charms  and 
astonishes. 

Other  celebrated  pictures  in  the  exterior  Gallery  are — 
Lather  and  his  wife,  by  J.  Holbein  — a  child  borne  away 
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by  an  eagle !  (thin  picture,  the  work  of  Rembrandt,  seems 
falsely  called  the  rape  of  Ganymede)  —  a  portrait  of  Rem- 
brandt, by  himself;  and  another  of  his  mother,  wei^ng 
gold,  likewise  by  Rembrandt !  —  a  Sibyl,  by  Angelica— a 
portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by  himself— Peasants  dancing,  by 
D.  Teniers  —  portrait  of  Henry  VIII,  of  England,  by  J. 
Holbein— a  Girl  with  a  lighted  candle  gadiering  grapes,  by 
Gerard  Dowl  — a  head  of  N.  Poussin,  by  himself —  Kern- 
brant's  daughter^  by  Rembrandt  —  a  small  Madonna  and 
Child,&c,  by  Albert  Durer — Fruit  and  Flowers,  byA.Minjon 
—a  Landscape,  by  Berghem — and  another,  with  Cattle,  by 
Ruysdaal— our  Saviour  raising  the  Dead,  with  other  small 
but  highly  finished  pictures,  by  Dieterich — a  Landscape, with 
Lions,  by  Rubens  1 — a  Landscape,  with  a  forest  and  a  hunted 
stag,  by  J.  Ruysdaal  and  A.  Vandervelde ! — ^several  pictui'es, 
by  N,  Poussin — ^the  Annunciation,  by  Vanderwerf !  1 ! — Mar 
noah  ^d  his  i^ife  sacrificing,  while  the  Angel  who  an- 
nounced to  them  the  birth  of  Samson  ascends  to  heaven,  by 
Rembrandt — the  repose  in  Egypt,  by  F.  Bol ! — the  feast  of 
Ahasuerus,  by  Rembrandt — a  Girl  standing  at  an  open  win- 
dow reading  a  letter,  school  of  Rembrandt  —  a  Cock  and 
Hen  endeavourii^  to  oppose  an  Eagle  who  has  seized  one  of 
their  youngs  by  Hondekoeter ! — a.  Claude — a  Landscape^  by 
Berghem — a  Battle^  by  Wouverman!!!  —  a  Satyr  and  a 
Faun,  by  Rubens! — the  Madonna  with  our  Saviour,  by 
Vandyck ! — several  exquisitely  finished  Heads,  by  Denner 
and  Seybold — a  Philosopher  reading,  by  S.  Konink  I  —  a 
Banker  conversing  with  a  Countryman,  who  has  brought 
him  money,  by  Quintin-Matsys — ^the  judgmait  of  Paris,  by 
Vanderw^erf,  deemed  his  chef^oeuvre  I ! — ^a  Claude — ^Jos^h 
presenting  his  £[ither  to  Pharaoh,  by  F.  Bol !  —  a  head  of 
Seybold,  by  himself — the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S. 
Anne,  by  J.  Van  Eyk,  the  reputed  inventor  of  oil-colours — 
S.  Jerome  penitent,  by  Vandyck — a  Tooth-Drawer,  by  G. 
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Honthorst — S.  Cecilia,  &  Paul^  &c  by  Giulio  Romano !-« 
and  a  Vestal,  by  Aogelica. 

Other  celebrated  paintings  in  the  interior  GaUety  are^-^an 
Ecce  Homo^  by  Guido  —  a  recumbent  Magdalene,  by  P. 
Battoni — Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by  Tintoretto !— a  concert 
of  Muses,  by  the  same  master ! — the  Resurrection  of  our 
Saviour,  by  Paolo  Veronese — ^a  Woman  carried  off  by  a  Man, 
at  whose  feet  lies  another  man  wounded,  by  J.  C.  Procaccini 
—  the  repose  in  B^pt,  by  Trevisani — Head  of  a  man 
with  a  cap  on,  by  Titian !  — Adam  and  Even  driven  from 
I^aradisa^  by  Albano  !  —  Mars  seated,  by  Benvenuto  Ga- 
rofido*-*  Samson  combating  the  Philistines,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano —  an  emblematical  picture,   representing  Age  and 
Youth,  by  P.Liberi— a  Portrait,  by  Velasquez! — the  Genius 
of  Glory,  by  A.  Carracci! — a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Guido ! — ^the  Woman  detected  in  adultery,  by  Tintoretto — 
the  same  subject,  by  B.  Biscaino ! ! — a  recumb^it  Venus,  by 
Titian ! ! !  —  and  another,  by  Guido ! !  —  Peace,  by  Dosso 
Dossi  —  Justice,  by  the  same !  —  our  Saviour  in  the  stable, 
with  Angels  adoring  him,  by  Albano !— *our  Saviour  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  supported  by  an  Angel,  by  A.  Caracci ! — 
a  Bacchanalian  feast,  by  Benvenuto  Garo&lo  I !  —  a  young 
Bacchus,  by  Guido  !  I  —  the  presentation  of  the  Madonna, 
by  Giovanni  Bellino— an  Ecce  Homo^  by  Guido — Lot  and 
his  daughters,  by  Guercino  I  — Titian's  mistress,  by  himself 
«— 'the  Tribute-Money,  by  Titian — Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
A.  Carracci  I !  —  a  full-length  figure  of  the  Madonna  hold- 
ing our  Saviour  in  her  arms.  Pope  Sixtus  V,  and  S.  Barbe 
adoring,  and  the  heads  of  two  Cherubim  below,  attributed 
to  Raphad ! ! ! !— a  Candle-Light,  by  Rubens !— a  Holy  Fa- 
mily (called  the  Madonna  with  the  basin),  by  Giulio  Romano 
-^  Loves  dancing,  and  Venus  above,  in  the  clouds,  by  Al- 
bano ! !  —  the  blessed  Virgin  and  our  Saviour  in  glory,  sur- 
rounded with  Saints  and  Angels,  and  known  by  the  name 
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of  S.  Sebastiano,  done  by  Correggio  in  his  last  style ! ! ! ! — 
portrait  of  Corregio's  physician,  by  Corregio !  —  portrait 
of  Thomas  Parr,  when  above  an  hundred,  by  Vandyck  —  a 
Man  tied  to  a  stake  and  going  to  be  burnt,  attributed  to 
Buonaroti — and  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour  in  glory,  by 
Ramenghi,  called  Bagnacavallo. 

Cabinet  of  Drawings  in  Pastel — Portrait  of  Raphael 
Mengs,  by  himself — of  his  Father,  by  the  same — and  of 
Cupid,  by  the  samel! — several  other  beautiful  drawings, 
and  some  few  small  paintings  in  enamel.  This  Gallery  is 
warm* 

Treasutyi  or  Jewel-Office.  The  most  striking  things  here 
are — Second  fvom-^^a,  ship  of  ivory,  and  a  vase  of  the  same, 
with  bassi-rilievi  representing  a  battle.  TTtird  room — a 
chimney-piece  adorned  with  all  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Saxony,  namely,  china,  diamonds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  pearls,  &c.  FotirtA  room — superb  pieces  of 
plate,  &C.  JFj/2A  room — (fitted  up  with  peculiar  el^nce) 
fine  cammei — a  basso-rilievo  on  the  shell  of  a  Nautilus — 
another  large  basso^rUieoo  representing  a  youth  travelling 
into  foreign  countries  upon  an  unbridled  horse;  but,  having 
Virtue  for  his  guide^  Vice  flies  before  him.  Sixth  room — 
three  pieces  of  enamel,  by  Mengs—antique  enamel — pearls 
representing  men  and  women  about  one  finger  high,  among 
which  a  Potter  is  much  admired.  Seventh  room — a  pyramid 
of  precious  stones,  antique  cammei^  &c.  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  head  of  Augustus  II ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  column 
are  sn^all  enamelled  figures,  in  the  respective  dresses  of  the 
several  European  nations.  This  pyramid  is  said  to  have 
cost  100,000  crowns.  Eighth  room — an  on3rx,  esteemed  the 
largest  in  the  known  world-— the  Great  Mogul  seated  on 
his  throne,  and  celebrating  his  birth-day ;  a  superb  toy — 
an  Egyptian  temple,  likewise  a  superb  toy— the  jewels  of 
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the  crown ;  being  a  most  dazzling  collection  of  the  finest 
brilliants  imaginable — a  large  and  beautiful  green  diamond, 
said  to  be  unique,  with  several  large  red  and  yellow  dia- 
monds. This  is  deemed  the  richest  jewel-office  in  Europe. 
The  rooms  are  paved  mth  marble^  and  very  cold. 

Cabinet  of  antique  Scidptwe.  The  most  striking  things 
here  are— r-a  young  Bacchus  eating  grapes — Meleager — one 
of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  dead — ^an  Etruscan  statue  of  Minerva, 
the  drapery  of  which  is  curious — a  basso^rilievo  of  Artimesia, 
in  jasper,  attributed  to  Lysippus — statues  of  two  female 
Fauns — ^sculapius  and  Venus,  the  head  of  the  first  par- 
ticularly fine — statues  of  Vestals,  found  in  Herculaneum 
by  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf,  and  by  far  the  finest  things  in  this 
collection;  the  drapery  being  wonderfiilly  executed!!! — a 
fragment  of  a  Gladiator,  or  Wrestler,  going  to  anoint  him- 
self, attributed  to  Phidias ! — an  Etruscan  altar — a  Grecian 
altar,  with  niches  in  it — a  Sarcophagus,  with  a  dog.  Here 
are  other  valuable  pieces  of  sculpture;  but  as  most  of  them 
have  been  sadly  mutUated  and  ill-restored,  artists  only  can 
appreciate  their  merits.     This  Cabinet  is  cold. 

Under  the  apartments  which  contain  the  above-named 
antiques  is  a  collection  of  Dresden  china,  from  its  com- 
mencement by  J.  F.  Bottcher,  in  1701,  to  the  present 
period.  The  inventor  of  this  china  was  an  apothecary's 
man  at  Berlin;  and  finding  himself  suspected  of  being  able 
to  make  gold,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Dresden ; 
where,  being  ordered  to  prepare  a  powder  for  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  he  happened  in  the  course  of  his  studies 
on  this  occasion  to  discover  the  art  of  making  Dresden 
china.  The  rooms  which  contain  this  china  are  damp  and 
coUU 

There  are  two  theatres  at  Dresden. 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  this  city  is  about  450 
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English  miles;  and  the  expense  of  fi^rries  and  barriers  for 
one  carriage  about  three  Tuscan  sequins.  The  distance 
from  Dresden  to  Hamburg  is  about  the  same;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  hearing  that  the  road  was  execrably  bad,  and 
that  the  inns  were  very  indifferent,  we  determined  to  dis- 
miss our  mules  and  go  by  water,  in  an  excellent  boat,  with 
three  cabins,  four  beds,  a  place  behind  for  men-servants, 
and  another  before  for  baggage.  Our  beds,  fiiel,  kitchen- 
utensils,  knives,  forks,  spools,  glasses,  cups,  saucers,  plates, 
and  dishes,  were  found  by  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  paid 
all  the  port-duties  to  the  princes  by  whose  territories  we 
passed,  and  maintained  himself  and  four  watermen,  we 
giving  him  255  dollars  of  Saxony  (being  florins  382  J),  an 
extravagant  price,  as  boats  a  very  little  smaller  go  for  125 
dollars.  Indeed,  I  would  advise  large  families  to  hire  a 
couple  of  these  smaller  boats ;  by  which  means,  they  would 
be  better  accommodated,  and  pay  somewhat  less  than  we 
did*. 

The  Elbe  is  a  remarkably  safe  river  as  far  as  Hamburg, 
though  in  some  places  so  shallow  that  large  boats  are  apt  to 
touch  ground ;  but  this  does  no  harm,  as  the  bottom  is  a 
soft  sand.  We  were  seven  days  and  a  half  on  our  passage, 
the  wind  being  contrary;  but  with  a  favourable  breeze,  or 
indeed  none  at  all,  tliis  voyage  is  usually  accomplished  in 
less  than  a  week;  even  though  you  cast  anchor  for  a  few 
hours  every  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise  which  the 
boatmen  make  while  going  on.  We  continually  passed 
villages  where  bread,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  and  good  wine  were  to  be  purchased ;  and  beer  we 
took  from  Dresden. 

The  banks  of  the  Elbe  are  finely  wooded.     The  most 

*  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  mattresses  for  each  bed,  and 
curtains  to  all  the  cabin-windows. 
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remarkable  towns  we  passed  near  were,  Meissen^  where 
the  Dresden  china  is  made,  and  where  there  is  a  covered 
bridge  over  the  Elbe;  Torgau,  where  there  is  another  co* 
vered  bridge  over  the  Elbe  (the  country  from  Dresden 
hither  abounds  with  vineyards)*;  WiUenburgj  a  handsome 
town,  which  contains  an  University,  and  is  famous  for 
having  been  the  abode  of  Luther,  whose  Tomb  is  in  the 
Church  belonging  to  the  Castle:  here,  likewise,  is  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Elbe;  and  here  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
beer,  and  wine,  may  be  purchased  better  and  cheaper  than 
in  any  other  place  between  Dresden  and  Hamburg;  Cos^ 
mckj  rather  a  large  town,  not  tax  from  which  are  the  cele- 
brated Gardens  of  Verlitzen;  and  by  landing  at  a  place 
where  the  boatmen  pay  a  tax,  and  walking  to  another  place 
where  they  likewise  pay  a  tax.  Travellers  may  see  these 
gardens  without  delaying  their  voyage;  Magdebw'gf  a 
large  and  strongly  fortified  city,  belonging  to  Prussia; 
where,  however,  strangers  cannot  land  without  having  their 
passports  examined.  We  were  detained  here  some  hours, 
that  our  boatmen  might  pay  the  port-duties,  which  are 
heavy.  After  quitting  this  city,  we  passed  several  villages 
belonging  to  Hanover,  among  which  was  Latienburg^ 
rather  a  large  place,  where,  though  the  people  look  robust, 
there  is  a  great  appearance  of  poverty. 

The  Elbe  becomes  immensely  broad  as  it  approaches 
Hamburg,  which  city,  supposed  to  contain  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  built  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  an  old  English  country  town.  The  streets  are  straight, 
and  planted  with  trees  close  to  the  houses;  the  quay 
abounds  with  people  of  every  nation;  the  port  is  crowded 
with  sliips;  and  the  whole  dty  exhibits  an  appearance  of 

*  Of  all  the  excellent  wines  in  this  neighbourhood >  that  of 
Toi-f^au  is  deemed  the  best. 
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being  the  world's  exchange.  Here  are  no  duties  to  pay  at 
the  custom-house.  The  inns  at  Hamburg  are  neither  good 
nor  cheap ;  but  The  King  of  England^  The  red  House^  The 
black  Eaglej  The  London  Hotels  and  The  S.  Petersburg, 
are  the  most  comfortable.  Private  lodgings  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  though,  like  the  inns,  they  are  bad  and  dear. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  storks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  and  in  the  city  of  Hamburg;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
these  birds  are  held  in  such  veneration  by  the  common 
people,  that  they  would  probably  murder  any  fordgner 
who  attempted  shooting  a  stork. 

The  filial  piety  of  this  fowl  has  long  been  celebrated ; 
and  its  sagacity  in  other  instances  seems  equally  extra- 
ordinary, judging  from  the  following  circumstance.  A  wild 
stork  was  brought  by  a  farmer  into  his  poultry-yard,  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  tame  one  he  had  long  kept  there;  but 
the  ^me  stork,  disliking  the  idea  of  a  rival,  fell  upon  the 
stranger,  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  w'ing,  and  with  some  difficulty  got  away. 
About  four  months  afterward,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
poultry-yard,  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  attended  by 
three  other  storks,  who  no  sooner  alighted  than  they  fell 
upon  the  tame  stork  and  killed  Iiim  ! 

From  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven  we  went  by  water  in  one 
of  the  boats  which  usually  convey  Passengers,  each  of  which 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  or  six  persons;  and 
contains  beds,  and  a  fire-place  for  cooking  provisions.  The 
time  of  embarkation  is  regulated  by  the  tide.  We  were 
about  eighteen  hours  in  going;  and  paid  to  our  wat^men, 
three  in  number,  seventy  marks  for  the  boat,  and  £>ur  for 
drink-money ;  finding  provisions  for  ourselves,  but  not  for 
the  watermen  *. 

*  Public  boats  convey  Passengers  and  hjgg«gc  from  Ham- 
burg to  Cuxhaven  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  weather  per- 
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On  arriving  at  Cuxhaven  we  luckily  met  with  a  packet 

ready  to  sail  for  Harwich.  , 

Eyeiy  Cabin,  or  Whole  Passenger  pays  for  going  from 
Cuxhaven  to  Harwich  in  a  PostnOffice  packet  £5    5    0 

Eveiy  Half-Passenger    3     0    0 

Eveiy  four-wheeled  carriage  (the  charge  for  ship- 
ping it  not  inclusive) 8    0    0 

Female  Servants  pay  as  Whole  Passengers; — Children, 

under  six  years,  as  Half  Passengers ; — and  above  that  age 

as  Whole  Passengers  *. 
Harwich  packets  sail  to  Cuxhaven  every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  weather  per- 

mitdng;  and  return  twice  a  week,  if  possible. 

Cuxhaven,  though  a  small  town,  contains  dean  Inns. 
The  best  inns  at  Harwich  are^  The  three  Cups^  and  The 

"white  Hart. 

mitting.  The  price  paid  by  a  Cabin  Passenger  is  fifteen  marks  5 
— by  a  Steerage  Passenger  eleven  marks  and  four  shillings ; — 
and  by  Servants  four  marks  and  twelve  shillings  each. 

*  As  the  rates  of  passengers  by  post-office  packets  are  oc- 
casionally altered,  the  best  mode  of  gaining  certain  intelligence 
on  this  subject  is  by  an  application  at  the  General  Post-office  in 
London. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CLIMATES  OF  THE  CONTINENT— REQUISITES  FOR 
TRAVELLERS,  &c 

CUmaUs  ofNice^  Massa^  and  Pisa — Invalidi  cautioned  againtt 
exposing  themselves  to  the  influence  qf  the  sun^^Newly  built 
housesy  and  houses  not  built  on  archesy  unwholesome — Ground-^ 
Jloors  heaUhy  only  in  summer"^ Best  lointer^situation  for 
Invalids-^EligiMe  situations  during  other  seasons  of  theyear^^ 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Lisbon,  liable  to  destructive  vicissitudes 
of  xoeather^^Barcelonay  Valencia^  and  Alicant,  recommended 
during  vdnter-^Requisites  for  Invalids,  and  other  Travellers, 
on  leaving  En^and^^Means  of  preserving  health  during  a  long 
journey'^ Bargains  with  Inn^keepers,  SfC, 

My  Family  was  advised  to  travel  over-land  to  Italy :  and  we 
therefore  paaeed  through  France.  Nice  was  recommended  as 
the  best  winter-climate  for  pulmonary  complaints,  and  we  con- 
sequently resided  there  several  months:  but  experience  con- 
vinced us  that  we  might  have  adopted  a  more  eligible  plan;  as 
we  saw  at  Nice  no  instance  of  recovery  from  pulmonary  con-^ 
sumption;  neither  did  this  appear  extraordinary  in  a  climate 
where  a  forvid  sun  and  an  imcommonly  sharp  wind  are  perpe- 
tually combating  with  each  other.  Massa,  in  point  of  climate, 
is  the  counterpart  of  Nice;  but  Pisa,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  best  winter-climates  in  Europe,  and  ought, 
I  am  persuaded,  in  pulmonary  complaints,  to  be  decidedly  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  city  of  Italy,  from  the  commencement  of 
October  till  the  end  of  April.  The  marshy  ground  and  stand- 
Appendij*^  B 
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ing  water  about  Pisa  formerly  rendered  the  air  unwholesome ; 
but  this  evil  is  now  removed ;  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
population  has  not  only  banished  grass  from  the  streets,  but 
dispensed  cheerfulness  and  health  throughout  this  elegant  city. 
It  seems  requisite,  however,  to  give  Invalids,  who  purpose 
residing  here,  one  caution,  namely,  never  to  sit,  stand,  nor  walk 
in  the  sun,  without  being  defended  by  a  parasol ;  and  alwap  to 
prefer  walking  on  the  shady  side  of  a  street  *.  Newly-built 
houses  are  to  be  avoided  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Italy ; 
as  it  is,  generally  speaking,  four  or  five  years  ere  new  walls 
become  dry.  Houses  not  built  on  arches  are  likewise  to  be 
avoided ;  and  ground  floors,  during  winter,  spring,  and  autumn, 
are  unwholesome ;  though  healthy  in  summer.  That  side  of 
the  Pisa-Quay  called  La  parte  di  mezzo-giomoy  is,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  best  winter-situation  for  Invalids ;  be- 
cause wanner  and  less  damp  than  any  other :  for  though  the 
climate  is  uniformly  soft  (owing  to  mountains  which  operate  as 
a  screen  from  every  wind,  except  sea-breezes),  it  is  sometimes 
complained  of  for  being  moist,  and  wanting  elasticity:  but  this 
very  want  frequently  proves  beneficial  to  weak  lungs:  and 
indeed  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  experience,  that  the  lives  of 
many  consumptive  persons  might  be  saved,  were  they  sent  by 
sea  to  Leghorn  f ,  advised  to  winter  at  Pisa,  cautioned  against 
travelling  much  by  land ;  and,  above  all  things,  interdicted  from 
crossing  the  Apennine  and  Alps ;  which  Travellers  oflen  do,  in 
order  to  spend  the  summer-months  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the 
most  unequal  climates  of  Europe.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till 

*  JPertons  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  influeiiGe 
of  the  sun  in  warm  climates,  ought  to  line  the  crowns  of  their  hats  with  writing- 
paper,  several  tiihes  doubled :  and  likewise  to  sponge  themselves  daily  with  vine- 
gar :  indeed,  this  wash  is  not  only  a  preservative  against  those  fevers  which 
result  from  hot  weather,  or  mataria,  but  also  a  most  salutary  application  in  ooa- 
tumptive  cases.  , 

f  Rates  of  Passengers  by  the  Meditenanean-Paclcets,  which  sail  from  Fal^ 
mouth. 

From  Falmouth  to  Gibraltar,  Cabin-Passenger,  38/.— Steerage- Passenger,  9SL 

Do.  Malta,  Cabin- Passenger.  59/. — Steerage- Passenger,  33/. 

Do.  Messina,  Cabin-Passenger,  61/. — Steerage- Passenger,  34/. 

Passengers  provide  their  own  bedding ;  and  female  servants  pay  as  Cabiii-Faso 
leogers. 

PackeU  sail  from  Falmoutb,  for  the  Mediterranean,  every  third  Tveadaj 
throughout  the  year,  weather  permitting. 
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midsummer  I  would  counsel  consumpttve  persons  either  to  reside 
at  the  Baths  of  Pisa,  or  in  the  city  of  Florence ;  and,  during  the 
great  heats,  to  seek  a  villa,  the  more  spacious  the  more  whole* 
some,  on  those  hills  which  lie  just  beneath  JHesole ;  where  there 
is  a  constant  and  sometimes  a  very  fresh  breeze  from  noon  till  sun-* 
set;  insomuch  that  I  have  sat  out  of  doors  in  the  shade  at  mid- 
day (when  the  thermometer  oflen  rises  to  85,  and  even  to  90), 
without  feeling  more  warmth  than  is  easily  supported :  and  as 
the  wind  always  abates  when  the  sun  declines,  and  the  sur- 
rounding higher  mountains  of  the  Apennine  attract  the  noxious 
vapours,  this  situation  is  not  liable  to  those  dangerous  vicissi- 
tudes from  heat  to  cold  which  are  particularly  baneful  to  weak 
lungs.  '  Florence,  during  the  height  of  summer,  though  whole- 
some, is,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  oppressively  hot;  in 
autumn  temperate ;  but  in  winter  foggy  and  cold.  To  persons 
who  require  a  bracing  summer-climate  I  would  recommend  the 
Baths  of  Lucca ;  where  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  higher 
than  from  76  to  78 ;  or  the  town  of  Carrara,  which,  from  the 
loftiness  of  its  position^  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  likewise 
from  the  days  (owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains)  being 
shorter  there,  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  is  very  cooh 
Siena,  also,  from  being  built  on  an  eminence,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently visited  by  refreshing  breezes,  is  deemed  an  eligible 
summer-abode;  but  owing  to  that  reflected  heat  from  which 
no  large  city  can  be  exempt,  it  is  often  oppressively  hot  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  Rome,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  October  till  the  end  of  April,  is  considered,  when  the 
lungs  are  not  ulcerated,  as  even  a  better  climate,  in  consump* 
tive  cases,  than  Pisa :  and  at  all  seasons  that  part  of  Rome  not 
affected  by  malaria,  is  particularly  congenial  to  old  persons ; 
insomuch  that  there  are  not,  perhaps,  half  so  many  instances  of 
longevity,  without  infirmities,  in  any  other  populous  city  of 
Europe.  Naples,  from  the  quantity  of  sulphur  with  which  its 
atmosphere  is  impregnated,  cannot  be  a  good  situation  in  all 
stages  of  a  decline :  at  Naples,  likewise,  the  wind  is  frequently 
strong  and  piercing ;  and  the  continual  vicissitudes  from  heat  to 
cold,  which  are  common  here  during  winter  and  spring,  render 
the  climate,  at  those  seasons,  a  bad  one.  I  have  already  recom- 
mended the  Plain  of  Sorrento  as  the  most  healthful  summer- 
abode  in  southern  Italy ;  and  during  a  long  residence  chere^  I 
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seldom  saw  the  thermometer  rise  to  78 ;  neither  was  I  ever  tor- 
mented by  moschettos;  which,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  are  a  serious  evil  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent:  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  liowever,  the  city  of  Siena,  and 
all  lofty  situations,  are,  generally  speaking,  exempt  from  this 
pest. 

The  climate  of  Genoa  cannot  (as  I  have  already  mentioned) 
be  recommended ;  that  of  northern  Italy  is  cold  during  winter, 
and  at  other  seasons  liable  to  sudden  and  unwholesmne  changes. 
Lisbon,  also,  is  subject  to  these  destructive  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther ;  insomuch  that  but  few  consumptive  Invalids  have  reco- 
vered the  blessing  of  health  from  visiting  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus.  Spain,  as  a  place  of  residence,  is  on  some  accounts 
objectionable;  because  the  water  and  provisions  (fruit  and 
other  vegetables  excepted)  are  not,  generally  speaking,  good  in 
that  country;  but,  with  respect  to  climate,  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
and  Alicant,  are,  during  winter,  preferable  even  to  Pisa*. 


Requisites  Jbr  Invalids^  and  other  TraveUerSf  on  leaving  England. 

Travellers  who  intend  going  from  London  to  Paris,  should 
apply  for  passports  to  the  French  Minister  in  the  first-named 
Capital.  These  passports  are  obtained  without  any  expense, 
except  a  trifling  gratuity  to  the  Minister's  Porter ;  and  they  are 
absolutely  needful ;  because  British  Subjects  cannot,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  enter  France  without  them;  neither  can  Post- 
Masters  at  Paris,  nor  within  forty-five  miles  of  that  city,  supply 
a  Foreigner  with  horses,  unless  he  exhibit  a  passport;  and 
lately,  indeed,  passports  have  been  called  for,  and  strictly  exa- 
mined, in  every  large  town  throughout  the  Continent.  Persons 
who  intend  travelling  from  France,  through  Switzerland,  to 
northern  Italy,  should  take  care  to  have  these  important 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris :  this, 
however,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Circular  Exchange-Notes,  from  Herries  apd  Co.  S.  James's 
Street,  or  Hammersley  and  Co.  Pall-Mall,  are  particularly  ad- 

*  Persons  wbo  wish  to  preserve  health,  either  in  Portugal,  Spain,  or  southern 
Italy,  during  winter,  should  endeavour  to  keep  themselves  wann  by  means  ef  ad- 
ditional clothing  rather  than  firesi 
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▼antageous  to  Travellers ;  because  payable  at  sight  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe ;  and  likewise  exempt  from  the  de- 
duction of  one  per  cent,  to  which  common  letters  of  credit  are 
subject.  Letters  of  recommendation  to  all  the  British  Ministers 
on  the  Continent  are  also  highly  advantageous.  Letters  to  re- 
spectable Foreigners  are  useful;  and  frequently  guard  Travellers 
from  imposition.  The  English  complain  of  being  pillaged  in 
foreign  countries :  but  would  they  procure  recommendations  to 
men  of  respectability,  instead  of  trusting  to  Inn-Keepers,  and 
Valets-de^lacey  they  might  find  themselves  much  less  imposed 
upon.  The  lower  class  of  Italians  always  form  a  league  to  pil- 
lage Travellers.  Thus,  if  a  Valet-de-place  hire  your  lodging,  he 
receives  (from  the  landlord)  a  certain  stipend  during  your  stay ; 
and  this  Bwna  never  fails  to  be  added  on  to  your  rent:  if  he  hhre 
your  carriage,  he  receives  a  considerable  fee  from  the  job-man ; 
while,  you  pay  dearer  in  consequence :  nay,  every  artist  or  me- 
chanic you  employ,  and  every  article  you  purchase,  is,  generally 
speaking,  taxed,  either  by  your  Valet-de-place y  or  your  Courier. 
Persons  who  go  to  Italy  by  sea,  cannot,  however,  require  this 
latter  class  of  servant :  and,  indeed,  I  would  counsel  those  who 
travel  by  land,  to  dispense  with  so  costly  a  domestic ;  whose 
place  may  always  be  supplied  by  a  good  post-book,  and  an 
active  man-servant,  who  understands  the  management  of  car- 
riages. 

The  following  articles  are  useful  to  Travellers  in  general ; 
and  some  of  them  particularly  needful  to  Invalids. 

Leather-sheets,  made  of  sheep-skin,  or  doe-skin — pillows — 
blankets— cidico-sheets — ^pillow-cases — a  moschetto-net,  made 
of  strong  gauze,  or  very  thin  muslin — a  travelling  chamber- 
lock — (these  lochs  may  always  be  met  with  in  London ;  and  are' 
easily  fixed  upon  any  door  in  less  than  five  minutes) — towels, 
table-cloths  and  napkins,  strong  but  not  fine  —  pistols— a 
pocket-knife  to  eat  with— table-knives— a  carving-knife  and 
fork — a  silver  tea-pot^— or  a  block-tin  tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  tea, 
and  sugar-canister,  the  three  last  so  made  as  to  fit  into  the 
kettle — a    Soldier's    Comfort* — ^pen-knives — Walkdens    ink- 


*  This  tiieful  inTention  for  Travellers  may  be  purehased  of  the  Patentee,  John 
CodBell,  at  No.  38,  Hay-Market,  London.  It  answera  the  purpoie  of  a  night- 
Uiii|S  t  ehaujfe^ed,  and  a  aaucepan ;  and  is  very  little  \ugp[  than  a  Lady's 
rkSeuU. 
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powder— pens — ^razors,  straps,    and    hones-<^needles,   thread, 
tape,  worsted,  and  pins — gauze-worsted  stockings — ^flannel— 
double-soled  shoes  and  boots,  and  elastic  soles ;  which  are  par- 
ticularly needful  in  order  to  resist  the  chill  of  brick  and  marble 
floors — clogs,  called  Paraboues;  which  are  to  be  purchased 
of  the  Patentee,  Davis,  Tottenham-Court-Road,  No.  229.     The 
London  and  Edinburgh  Dispensatory ;  or  the  Universal  Dis- 
pensatory, by  Reece— >a  thermometer — a  medicine-chest,  with 
scales,  weights,  an  ounce,  and  half-ounce,  measure  for  liquids, 
a  glass  pestle  and  mortar,   Shuttleworth's  drop-measure,   an 
article  of  great  importance ;  as  the  practice  of  administering 
active  fluids  by  drops  is  dangerously  inaccurate— ^tooth  and  hair- 
brushes— portable  soup— Iceland  moss — James's  powder — bark 
— salvolatile — sther — sulphuric  acid — pure  opium — ^liquid  lau- 
danum— paregoric    elixir — ^ipecacuanha — emetic    tartar — pre- 
pared calomel— diluted  vitriolic  acid — essential  oil  of  lavender 
—spirit  of  lavender— sweet  spirit  of  nitre — antimonial  wine — 
super-carbonated  kali — Epsom-salts — court-plaster  and  lint*. 
A  strong  English  carriage,  hung  rather  low,  with  well  seasoned 
corded  jack  springs,  iron  axletrees,  and  sous-soupentes  of  rope 
covered  with  leather  f— strong  wheels — anti-attrition  grease  J 
— strong  pole-pieces — a  drag-chain  with  a  very  strong  iron  shoe ; 
and  another  drag  made  of  leather  with  an  iron  hook  § — a  box 
containing  extra  linch  pins,  tools,  nails,  bolts,  &c. ;  for  repairing 
mounting,  and  dismounting  a  carriage — ^this  box  should  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  padlocked,  and  slung  to  the  hind 
axletree — one  well,  if  the  carriage  be  crane-necked;  two,  if  it 
be  not — a  sword-case — a  very  light  imperial — ^two  moderate- 
sized  trunks,  the  larger  to  go  before — a  patent-chain  and 
padlock  for  every  outside  package — lamps,  and  a  stock  of 
candles  fitted  to  them — a  barouche  seat,  and  a  light  leather 

*  Families  who  design  to  spend  any  length  of  time  on  the  Continent,  should 
likewise  provide  themselves  vith  an  ironing-cloth. 

f  Soui'ioupenlei  are  not  necessary  unless  a  carriage  be  heavy  laden,  and  its 
springs  weak. 

I  This  useful  article  may  now  be  purchased  at  Paris,  Florence  and  Naples ; 
though  not  so  cheap  as  in  England. 

$  On  descending  steep  hlUs,  especially  when  the  road  is  rough,  a  shoe  may  be 
forced  off  from  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  and  in  this  case  the  hook,  which  careAil 
Drivers  always  put  on  at  the  same  \Ame  with  the  sho^  keeps  the  wheel  dinggad, 
and  prevents  danger. 
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trunk  Buspended  under  it.  The  bottom  of  the  carriage  should 
be  pitched  on  the  outside;  the  blinds  should  be  made  to  bolt 
securely  within-side ;  and  the  doors  to  lock»  A  second-hand 
cuirriage,  in  good  condition,  is  preferable  to  a  new  one;  and 
crane-necks  are  safer  and  more  convenient  than  single  perches ; 
though  not  necessary*.  Wheels  made  for  travelling  on  the 
Continent  should  neither  have  patent-tire,  nor  patent  boxes: 
mail-coach,  or  common  brass  boxes,  answer  best.  In  those 
parts  of  Germany  where  the  roads  are  bad,  it  is  advisable 
to  cord  the  wheels  of  travelling  carriages ;  and  the  mode  of 
doing  this  effectually  is,  to  attach  the  cords  to  iron  cramps 
fixed  on  the  tire;  afterward  fastening  them  round  each  nave. 
Every  trunk  ought  to  have  a  cradle ;  ihat  is,  some  flat  smooth 
pieces  of  oak,  in  length  the  same  as  the  inside  of  the  trunk, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
cros^barred  by,  and  quilted  into,  the  kind  of  material  used  for 
saddle  girths ;  a  distance  of  three  inches  being  left  between  each 
piece  of  wood.  This  cradle  should  be  strapped  very  tight  upon 
the  top  of  the  trunk  (after  it  has  been  packed)  by  means  of 
straps  and  buckles  fastened  to  its  bottom :  and  thus  the  contents 
can  never  be  moved,  by  jolts,  from  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  originally  placed.  Every  trunk  should  have  an  outside- 
cover  of  thick  sail-cloth  painted. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own  sheets,  pillows,  and 
blankets,  should  double  them  up  of  a  convenient  size,  and  then 
place  them  in  their  carriage,  by  way  of  cushions,  making  a 
leather-sheet  the  envelope. 

Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  distributed  about  a 
bed,  will  drive  away  either  bugs  or  fleas :  and  five  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  put  into  a  large  decanter  of  bad  water,  will 
make  the  noxious  particles  deposit  themselves  at  the  bottom, 
and  rendar  the.  water  wholesome:  twenty  drops  of  diluted  vi- 
triolic acid  will  produce  the  same  effect  f. 

*  Carmges  without  perches,  inyented  by  Elliot  and  Holbrt>ok,  Westminster- 
Road,  are  convenient  on  the  Continent. 

Savage,  in  Qjueen-Street,  Long- Acre,  fits  up  travelling  carriages  remarkably 
well 

t  After  the  vitriolic  acid  has  been  put  into  the  water,  it  should  sUnd  two 
hours ;  and  then  three  parts  of  the  water  should  be  poured  into  another  decanter, 
and  the  rest  thrown  away. 
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Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health,  during  a  long  joumey, 
should  avoid  sitting  many  hours  together  in  a  carriage;  by 
alighting  and  walking  on,  while  their  horses  are  changed,  pro- 
vided they  travel  post :  and  by  walking  up  all  the  ascents,  pro- 
vided they  travel  en  voUurier:  and  persons  who  get  wetted 
through,  should  take  off  their  clothes  as  soon  as  possible ;  rub 
themselves  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  then  put  on  dry  waim 
linen,  scented  with  Hungary  water. 

I  will  now  close  this  subject  by  observing,  that  TraveUers 
should  never  fail,  before  they  enter  an  Inn  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  strict  bargain  with  the  Landlord,  relative  to  their 
expenses ;  and  bargains  of  every  description  should  be  made  in. 
the  currency  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  11. 


fyjfense  of  going Jrom  Dover  to  Calais  in  a  Post-Office  Packet — 

Ditto  Jrom  Dover  to  Ostend — Private  Packets — Expense  of 

going  Jrom  Brighthelmstone  to  Dieppe^  and  Jrom  Southampton 

to  Havre — Vessel  Jrom  Plymouth  to  Bordeaux — Diligence 

Jrom  London  to  Paris — Dejean  an(f  Emery  good  Voiturins — 

Calais — Best  inns — Expense  of  hiring  carriages — Tas  upon 

.  English  carriages — Sealed  letters — Money  of  France^Ex' 

pense  attendant  upon  travelling  on  the  Continent — Excursion 

Jrom  Plymouth  to  Guernsey^  S,  Malo^  Nantes^   TourSy  and 

Orleans — Price  of  Post-horses^  fyc. — Water-diligence — Public 

carriages Canal  of  Languedoc Messagerie  d  Cheval — 

Distance  Jrom  Calais  to  Paris  through  Amiens — Do,  through 
Beauvais — Distance  Jrom  Ostend  to  Paris^-Jrom  Dieppe  to 
Do^-^from  Havre  to  Do, — Route  Jrom  Calais  through  Amiens 
to  Paris — Do.  Jrom  Calais  through  Beauvais  to  Paris — Do, 
Jrom  Ostend  through  Lille  to  Paris — Do.  Jrom  Dieppe  through 
Bouen  to  Paris — Do.  Jrom  Havre  through  Rouen  to  Paris— 
Hotels  in  the  last  named  city — Firexoood — Quarters  of  the 
town  in  Vihich  apartments  at  Hotels  are  most  expensive — Do. 
in  tohich  they  are  most  reasonable — Unfurnished  gpartments^ 
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BdtMes  and  trine^^Resteatrateurs^^CafA — Very,  a  cele- 
brated Restaurateur — Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place — Price  of  job" 
coaches^  and  hackney  carriages — Do,  of  public  carriages  tohich 
go  to  Versailles  f  Sfc* — Do.  of  public  boats,  provisions,  breakfast 
and  dinner  at  a  Restaurateurs — Best  shops — Music  and  Dancing 
Masters — English  Library  and  Newspapers — Notary  public 
foho  transacts  business  Jbr  the  British  Nation — English.  Sur- 
geon — Apothecaries  and  Chemists —  Upholsterers — Prices  at  the 
Theatres — Messageries  Royales — Offices  of  the  Coche  d'eau"-^ 
Voituriers,  cohere  to  be  found'-^Their  usual  prices — General 
Post — PetHe  Poste.  Route  from  Paris  through  Dijon  to  Gtf* 
neva^-Paris  through  Lyon  to  Chambery — Paris  through  Nevers 
and  Moulins  to  Lyons — Lyons  through  Avignon  and  Aix  to 
Nice — Lyons  to  Avignon  by  taater — Avignon  to  Nismes  and 
MontpeUier — Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon-^Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne — Paris  to  Brest — Paris  to  Dunkerque — 
LUle  through  Ypres  to  Ostend-^LUle  to  Bruxelles — Parts 
through  BruxeUes  to  Ostend — Paris  through  Kheims  to  Sedan 
— Paris  through  Chalons'Sur-Mame  to  Strasburg — Paris 
through  Troyes  to  Strasburgh — Paris  through  Langres  to  Be- 
sangon — Paris  to  Grenoble^^Paris  through  Toulouse  to  Per* 
pignan-^Paris  through  Chartresto  La  RocheUe — Paris  through 
Caen  to  Cherbourg — Paris  through  Rennesto  L'Orient-^Paris 
to  Nantes — Nantes  through  Rennes  to  S,  Malo. 

The  expense  of  going  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  a  Post-Office 
Packet  is  as  follows : 

I  s.    d. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  each  •  O  10    6 

Servants,  each         .  .  .  0    5     0 

Four-wheeled  carriages,  each  3    3    0 

Horses^  each        .  .  •  110 

The  duty  on  every  horse  is  seventeen  shillings ;  which,  with 
other  charges,  amounts  to  about  three  pounds  per  horse. 

The  expense  of  going  from  Dover  to  Ostend  in  a  Post-Office 
Packet  is  as  follows :  • 

/•   s,    d. 

'    Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  each  110 

Servants,  each  .    ^       •  0  10    6 
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Persons  who  land  at  Ostend,  instead  of  Calais,  save  two  posts 
and  a  half  on  their  way  to  Paris;  beside  an  extra-charge  of  half 
a  post,  which  is  paid  pn  leaving  Calais. 

Families  who  sail  in  a  Post-Office  Packet  are  expected  to 
give  a  trifling  gratuity  to  the  Mariners. 

Post-Office  Packets  sail  from  Dover  for  Calais  four  times  a 
week,  and  for  Ostend  once  a  week:  and,  beside  these  public 
conveyances,  there  are  several  Cutters,  well  fitted  up,  which 
Families  may  hire  entirely  to  themselves;  paying,  either  to 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  eight  guineas,  if  the  vessel  be  large  enough 
to  contain  two  carriages;  and  likewise  making  a  present  to  the 
Mariners*.  The  passage  from  Pover  to  Boulogne  is  some- 
what longer  than  from  Dover  to  Calais :  but  persons  who  land 
at  Boulogne  save  four  posts  and  a  quarter  on  their  way  to 
Paris:  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  passage 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne  is,  generally  speakings  less  favourable 
than  from  Dover  to  Calais ;  though,  on  returning  to  England, 
the  Boulogne-packets  usually  have  a  much  shorter  and  better 
passage  than  those  which  sail  from  Calais. 

The  distance  between  Dover  and  Calais  is  twenty-six  miles 
and  a  half;  and  between  Dover  and  Ostend  rather  more. 

Passengers  find  their  own  provisions. 

The  expense  of  going  from  Brighthelmstone  to  Dieppe  in  a 
public  Packet  is  as  follows : 

/.    t.    d. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  each       .     1116 
beside  three  shillings  to  the  Boatman  who  takes  Passengers  on 
board ;  and  the  same  to  the  Boatman  who  takes  them  on  shore 
at  Dieppe. 

/.   #.   (/. 
Four-wheeled  carriages,  each     .440 

Passenrr  -s  find  their  own  provisions;  and  the  common  pas- 
sage, wit]<r    fair  wind,  is  from  eight  to  ten  hours. 

*  Twenty  lillings  is  tbe  sum  usually  given  amongst  the  Mariners  belonging 
tQ  a  private  /essel ;  and  considerably  less  amongst  those  who  belong  to  a  Fost^ 
(^ce  Packet 

Three  of  tbe  best  Packets  which  sail  from  Dover  to  Boulogne  are,  The  Dart 
Morris  Bushell,  Master;  The  VigUarU,  Samuel  BusbeUi  Master;  and  Tke 
EUzabelh,  WUliam  Bushell,  Master. 
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The  expense  of  going  from  Southampton  to  Havre  in  the 

pablic  Packet  is  as  follows : 

/.    *.   d. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  each  .        2    *2    0 

Servants,  each      •  .  110 

Children  each,  if  under  twelve  years        110 
Four-wheeled  carriage     .  .  6    6    0 

which,  with  other  charges,  amounts  to  between  seven  and  eight 

guineas. 

Two-wheeled  carriage     •  .  8    3    0 

Horses,  each       .  .  .  4    4    0 

Cabin,  if  a  Family  take  it  entirely  to  themselves,  21/. 

Provisions  during  the  voyage,  half  a  guinea  per  head. 

The  Southampton-Packets  usually  sail  twice  a  week. 

A  new  and  fast  sailing  Cutter  of  fifty-six  tons  register,  called 
«  The  Sarah,"  goes  from  Plymouth  to  Bordeaux  every  fort- 
night :  and  particulars  respecting  passage-money,  &c.,  may  be 
obtained^  by  an  application  to  Hawker  and  Sons,  Briton-Side, 
Pljrmouth*. 

A  Diligence  goes  periodically  from  London  to  Paris ;  and 
places  may  be  taken,  and  parcels  booked,  at  the  White  Bear, 
Piccadilly,  in  the  former  city ;  and  at  the  Messageries  Royales 
de  la  Rue  Noire  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  the  latter.  The  whole 
expense  usually  incurred  by  each  inside-Passenger,  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  is  about  five  pounds ;  and  outside-Passengers,  of 
course,  pay  less :  they  sit  with  the  Conducteur\t  on  a  com- 
fortable seat,  which  holds  three  persons,  in  front  of  the  Dili- 
gence. Every  Passenger  is  allowed  to  take,  cost-free,  as  much 
luggage  as  weighs  fourteen  pounds. 


*  Vessels  have  lately  saQed  twice  a  week  from  Botolph-Whar^  lear  London- 
bridge,  to  Calus :  the  expense,  for  every  Cabin-passenger,  beir  ;  1/.  5s. ;  and 
particulars  respecting  these  vessels  may  be  obtained  at  the  Foreig''  i  acket-Office, 
No.  357,  Strand.  Vessels  have  likewise  sailed  lately,  once  a  wee  from  London 
%o  Ostend;  and  particulars,  respecting  these  vessels,  may  be  obtaii^  at  the  Dol- 
phin. No.  318,  Oxford-Street,  and  the  Queen's  Head,  No.  405,  St^d. 

The  New  Union  Packet  sails  every  Thursday  from  London  for  Calais,  with 
goods  and  Fhssengers  \  and  particulars,  respecting  this  vessel,  may  be  obtained  of 
Bray  and  Co.  No.  33,  Lower  Thames- Street. 

t  The  C^mdu^euT  has  the  charge  of  Passengers  and  luggage. 
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Dejean,  of  Geneva,  conveys  Passengers  from  Ixmdon,  througb 
Paris,  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  allowing  them  to  remain  two 
days  in  the  last-named  city;  or  longer,  provided  they  agree  to 
pay  an  extra-price  for  so  doing.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  an  application  at  No.  3S,  Hay-Market,  London. 

Emery  likewise  conveys  Passengers  from  London,  through 
Paris,  to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Further  partictdars  may  be 
obtained  by  an  application  to  Recordon,  Watch-maker,  Cock- 
spur-Street,  Charing-Cross,  No.  33,  or  to  Emery  himself,  at  The 
White  Bear,  Piccadilly. 

The  best  Inns  at  Calais  are  L* Hotel  Dessin,  UHotd  de  Bour- 
hoHj  and  The  Kingston  Hotd*  They  all  furnish  travelling  car- 
riages, which  may  be  either  purchased  or  hired :  and  a  carriage 
hired  at  Calais  to  go  to  Paris,  remains  there,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Hirer,  during  fifteen  days ;.  so  that  he  may,  within  that  pe- 
riod, return  it  to  Calais,  without  additional  expense.  A  Frendi 
Cabriolet  may  usually  be  hired  for  about  four  Napoleons ;  and 
a  coach  for  five,  or  six. 

Every  English  carriage,  on  entering  France,  is  valued  at  the 
Custom-House ;  and  one  third  of  the  value  deposited  there,  by 
the  Owner ;  who,  on  quitting  France,  by  the  same  route,  within 
one  year,  receives  back  about  two  thirds  of  the  deposit :  but  if 
the  owner  should  remain  longer  in  France,  he  must,  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  give  notice  at  the  Custom-house  where  the  de- 
posit is  made,  that  his  carriage  still  continues  in  France ;  other- 
wise he  may  find  some  difficulty  in  recovering  his  deposit:  if  he 
stay  beyond  three  years,  however,  the  whole  sum  is  forfeited. 
Should  he  quit  France  by  a  route  different  to  that  whereby  he 
entered,  he  must  have  his  Custom-house-papers  counter-signed 
at  the  last  Frontier-^iireau  ;  and  then,  either  send  them  to  the 
Custom-house  where  his  deposit  was  made,  requesting  to  have 
the  sum  due  to  him  remitted  to  his  Banker;  or,  should  he 
design  passing  again  through  France  within  the  specified  three 
years,  he  may»  by  retaining  his  papers,  and  producing  them 
at  the  Custom-house  belonging  to  the  Port  where  he  embarks 
his  carriage,  recover  the  two  thirds  of  his  deposit.  Beside  this 
deposit,  a  duty  of  twenty  francs  is  paid  upon  every  English 
carriage  when  landed  in  France ;  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
francs  more  are  usually  charged  for  clearance,  &c. 

English  Families  on  arriving  at  Calais,  or  Boulogne,  generally 
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eonuBinioQ  their  landlord  to  clear  their  luggage ;  and  the  great 
Luis  at  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  are  provided  with  Coimnissaries 
who  manage  this  business ;  for  doing  which  they  expect  per 
carriage  and  family,  ten  francs. 

Travellers  charged  with  sealed  letters  should  not  expose  then 
to  the  view  of  Custom-house-Officers. 

Money  of  France. 

Gold  coins  most  in  use  are,  the  Napoleon,  worth  twenty 
francs;  the  double  Napoleon,  worth  forty  francs;  and  the 
Louis,  worth  about  twenty-three  francs  and  a  half. 

Silver  coins  most  in  use  are,  the  piece  of  five  francs ;  the 
piece  of  three  francs ;  the  piece  of  two  francs;  the  piece  of  one 
franc  and  a  half;  and  the  piece  of  fifty  centimes,  being  half  a 
franc.  Copper  coins  most  in  use  are,  the  piece  of  two  sou8» 
being  ten  centimes;  and  the  piece  of  one  sou,  being  five 
centimes. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and  centimes,  both  by  Bankers 
wid  other  persons:  but,  as  the  different  Banking-houses  at 
Paris  vary  in  the  prices  they  give  for  paper  drawn  on  them,  it 
18  advisable  for  Travellers  to  make  inquiries,  respecting  this 
subject,  before  they  leave  England. 

Napoleons  are  die  most  profitable  coin  a  Travelled  can  take 
to  France:  and  it  is,  generally  speaking,  easy  to  exchange 
English  money  for  Ni^oleons,  at  Dover,  BrighthehnstGne,  and 
Southampton* 

The  expense  attendant  upon  travelling  on  the  Continent 
greatly  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Travellers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  travel.  Persons  who  go  post  in  an  En- 
glish carriage,  preceded- by  a  Courier,  usually  disburse  a  large 
sum  of  money,  without  living  at  all  more  luxuriously  than  per- 
sons who  travel  in  a  Diligence.  At  small  provincial  Inns  I 
have  often  seen  better  dinners  carried  to  the  Table  d^H^te^ 
than  my  Family  procured  by  the  order  of  our  Courier.  We 
were,  indeed,  sometimes  compelled  to  wait  for  the  refuse  of  the 
Table  d'hote :  probably  because  the  larder  at  a  provincial  Inn 
may  not  always  be  sufficiently  well  stored  to  provide  for  Tra- 
vellers who  go  post,  and  are  therefore  accidental  Visitors; 
though  Diligence-Passengers^  being  constant  Customers,  are 
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certain  to  find  a  good  meal  prepared  for  them.'  After  this  pre- 
face, the  Reader  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  subjoin,  that  the 
charge,  for  dinner  only,  at  French  provincial  Inns,  varies  from 
thre^  to  six  francs  a  head.  A  person  who  does  not  travel  with 
a  splendid  retinue  is  usually  charged  for 

Breakfast,  francs  .  .  i  ^ 

Dinner  ...  3 

Supper  and  bed    •  .  .  5  * 

Fees  to  Servants  at  public-houses  are  very  moderate;  a  Por- 
ter never  expecting  more  than  twelve  sous,  and  a  Chamber- 
maid, or  Waiter,  never  more  than  double  that  sum,  from  each 
Traveller.  Twenty-four  sous  are  likewise  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Servant  who  greases  the  wheels  of  a  travelling-car- 
riage. French  Inns,  some  years  since,  were  not  celebrated  for 
cleanliness,  beds  and  table-linen  excepted ;  but  now  they  are, 
on  all  points,  much  improved. 

An  English  Gentleman,  who  lately  made  an  excursion  from 
Plymouth  to  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  S.  Malo,  Rennes,  Nantes, 
Tours,  and  Orleans,  gives  the  following  account  of  expenses,  &c. 

Passage  from  Guernsey  to  S.  Malo  for  an  Adult,  ten  shil-. 
lings  English;  and  for  a  Child  under  twelve  years  of  age,  five 
sliillings  English  f. 

The  road  from  S.  Malo  to  Rennes  is  rough ;  from  Rennes  to 
Nantes  better ;  .and  from  Nantes  to  Tours  and  Orleans  ex- 
cellent. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire  (anciently  called  the  Ligeris\  be^ 
tween  S.  Malo  and  Orleans,  are  enchanting.  Nature,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  borrowed  the  pencils  of  Salvator  Rosa  and 
Claude  Lorrain,  to  unite,  in  one  vast  and  ever  varying  land- 
scape, the  boldness  and  sublimity  of  the  one,  with  all  the 
placid  beauties  of  the  other.  Passage-boats  may  be  met  with 
to  descend  the  Loire  from  Orleans  to  Nantes,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  aquatic  excursions  in  France.     The  Masters  of  these 

*  Persons  who  travel  in  their  own  carriage  are  usually  charged  at  the  Hotel- 
Bessin,  at  Calais,  for  breakfast,  per  head,  2  livres — dinner,  6  livres — coffee,  1 
livre — bed  and  sitting-room,  9  livres — and  for  their  servanU,  per  bead,  three 
11  vies  and  a  half  for  breakfast  and  dinner :  but,  at  the  Kingston-Hotel,  the  chaiges 
are  more  moderate. 

f  A  Packet  sails  from  Weymouth  to  Guernsey  every  Wednesday  and  Satui^ 
day,  weather  pennittiog  $  and  the  Hotels,  in  both  places,  are  good. 
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boats  land  their  Passengers  every  evening,  that  they  may  eat 
and  sleep  on  shore ;  and  the  fare,  from  Orleans  to  Nantes,  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  francs.  The  latter  is  a  handsome  town, 
pleasantly  situated;  and  containing  excellent  Inns.  Good 
dinners,  tahle-wine  inclusive,  are  furnished  hy  the  Innkeepers 
here,  at  three  francs  a  head ;  send  a  large  Family  may  live  very 
comfortably  in  this  part  of  France  for  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  Tours  is  a  handsome  town,  containing  two  excellent 
Inns,  The  Boule  (Tor,  and  The  Faisan;  and,  likewise,  an  En- 
glish Protestant-ChapeL  Inn-keepers  at  Tours  furnish  break- 
fast, without  tea,  for  one  franc  a  head ;  dinner,  table-wine  in- 
clusive, for  three  francs ;  and  a  bed  for  about  thirty  sous. 

The  fruit  in  this  neighbourhood  is  delicious,  and  remarkably 
cheap. 

Price  of  Post'HorseSf  S^c. 

The  usual  price  for  every  horse  is  one  franc  and  fifty  centimes 
(thirty  sous)  a  post;  and  every  French  post  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, from  five  to  six  English  miles  in  length. 

A  Driver  cannot  demand  more  than  seventy-five  centimes 
(fifteen  sous)  a  post;  but  expects  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  sous 
for  a  common  post,  and  twice  that  sum  for  a  post-royal.  Postil- 
lions, indeed,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  seem  to  think  they  have 
a  right  to  the  same  sum,  per  post,  for  themselves,  that  the  post- 
masters charge  per  horse. 

Travellers,  on  arriving  in  France,  ought^to  purchase  the 
*< Etat  ginh-al  des  Posies;'  a  new  edition  of  which  is  printed 
yearly:  and  as  alterations  are  frequently  made  in  this, post- 
book,  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  for  the  last  edition. 

The  following  regulations  arc  usually  found  in  the  ^*  Etat 
general  des  Posies.'' 

Two-wheeled  carriages,  called  cabriolets^  must  have  *two 
horses  and  one  postillion. 

Coaches,  called  berlinesy  or  post-chaises  with  poles,  must 
always  have  four  horses ;  though  never  more  than  six ;  with  two 
postillions. 

Four-wheeled  carriages  d  limoniere  (that  is,  with  shafts,  in* 
stead  of  a  pole),  must  have  three  horses  and  one  postillion. 

Post-masters  at  Paris,  and  within  fifteen  leagues  of  that  city, 
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are  forbidden  to  supply  a  Stranger  with  post-horses,  unless  the 
Stranger  exhibit  a  permission  to  travel  post,  from  the  Directeur 
General;  which  permission  is  ddivered,  gratis,  to  every  person 
tHio  presents  a  proper  passport. 

It  is  the  custom  now  in  France  to  put  shafts  to  every  Englidi 
post-chaise ;  lashing  the  pole  under  the  perch :  because  an  En-* 
glish  post-chaise,  conveying  four  persons,  is  permitted  to  travel 
with  one  postillion  and  three  horses  (four  being  paid  for);  pro- 
vided it  have  shafb ;  which  can  always  be  obtained  in  post- 
towns  for  twenty  francs :  and  this  mode  of  travelling  generally 
costs  about  fourteen-pence,  English,  per  mile,  fees  to  postillions 
inclusive. 

An  English  post-chaise,  conveying  three  persons  only,  is 
permitted  to  travel  with  one  postillion  and  three  horses,  no 
fourth  horse  being  paid  for,  provided  the  carriage  have  shafts. 

Distances,  in  this  country,  are  computed  by  leagues;  one 
French  league  being  equal  to  about  three  thousand  geometrical 
paces ;  and  stones  are  frequently  placed  half  a  league  from  each 
other,  on  great  roads,  to  mark  distances  *. 

Tartjgro/lSn. 

Cabriolets. 

No.  of  pertODS.  No.  of  hones.  Price  per  hone.  Sum  totaL 

12  1  franc  50  centimes  3  francs. 

2  2  1  50  3 

3  3  1  50  4, 50  cent. 

4  3  2  6. 

Limonieres* 
1,2,  or  3     3  1  50  4, 50  cent. 

4  3  2  6. 

N.B.  For  every  person,  exceeding  the  number  of  four,  there 
is  an  extra  charge  of  one  franc  and  fifty  centimes. 

*  Ai  there  are  no  regular  toll-gates,  cither  in  France  or  Italy,  TraveDon  sddom 
And  themifliLTes  called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the  expenae  of  repairing  the  roads ; 
except  it  be  on  crossing  some  of  the  new  bridges;  where  a  toll  of  from  one  to 
three  francs,  per  cam«ge,i8  paid ;  and  likewise  on  crossing  the  Simploo,  and  the 
Mont  Cenis. 
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« 

Berlines. 
Ka  of  persons.    Mo.  of  horses.       -  Price  per  hone.      Sum  total. 
1,2,  or  3    4  1  50  6. 

4jOT5        6  I  50  9- 

6  6  1  75  10^  50  cent. 

N.  B.  For  every  person,  exceeding  the  number  of  six,  dicrt 
is  an  extra-charge  of  one  franc  and  fifty  centimes. 

A  berline  is  not  to  be  drawn  by  more  than  six  horses. 

One  child,  if  under  six  years,  pays  nothing :  and  two  children, 
if  not  above  that  age,  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  only  one 
adult. 

In  cases  where  permisaon  is  granted  to  post-masters  to  put 
on  extra-horses,  the  third,  or  extra-horse,  is  charged  at  one 
franc  and  fifty  centimes  per  post.  This  permission  is  sometimes 
granted  for  the  whole  year,  and  sometimes  for  the  six  winter- 
months  only,  commencing  on  the  first  of  November. 

It  is  customary  in  ascending  the  mountain  of  Tarare,  near 
Lyon,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Echelles,  to  employ  oxen;  and 
to  pay  for  them,  per  pair,  thirty  sous  a  post. 

It  is  likewise  customary  and  advisable,  at  every  post,  to  pay 
the  post-master  for  his  horses  before  they  set  out. 

The  posts  in  France  are  well  served;  and  the  roads,  generally 
speaking,  good:  it  has,  Ijiowever,  of  late  years,  been  much  the 
practice  to  travel  in  Diligences;  wiiich  go,  both  by  land  and 
water,  from  Paris  to  all  the  departments  of  the  empire.  The 
water-Diligence,  called  a  Coche-'d'eauy  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  land-Diligence  in  those  provinces  where  the  roads 
are  rough,  and  where  the  Traveller  can  descend  a  river ; '  to 
ascend  being  tedious. 

Usual  price  of  public  Carriages  throughout  France. 

One  insid£-place^  per  league,  in  a  Diligence sous  10 

One  place  in  the  cabriolet,  or  outside  seat  of  a  Diligence       lO 

One  place  in  a  Fourgoriy  or  luggage-cart 6 

One  place  in  SLCochC'd'eau ,  ^ ^ 3 

Pt^iic  carriages  in  France  are  more  convenient  and  lesa 
crowded  than  in  England;  and  the  civili^  Foreigners  generally 
receive  from  Conductors  of  Diligences,  Passengers,  and  Inn- 

App.']  c 
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keepers,  renders  this  mode  of  conveyance  pleasant:  beside 
which,  luggage  of  every  description  is  conveyed  remarkably  safe 
by  French  Diligences*. 

The  Diligence  which  goei  from  Paris  to  Brusseb  contains 
eight  places;  the  distance  is  sixty-six  leagues;  and  every  Pas- 
senger pays  three  louis-d'ors ;  being,  for  that  sum,  prodded  with 
dinner,  supper,  half  a  bottle  of  table-wine  at  each  meal,  and  a 
good  bed  at  night.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  several  beds 
in  the  same  diamber;  but,  for  twenty  sous  extra,  a  room  con- 
taining only  one  bed  may  usually  be  procured.  The  Passengers 
pay  the  fees  to  servants  at  inns :  a  waiter,  however,  does  not 
expect  more  than  six  sous  from  any  person  who  travels  in  a 
Diligence. 

The  Brussels  Diligence  stops  on  the  first  night  at  Peronne, 
on  the  second  at  Mons,  and  on  the  third  arrives  at  Brussels. 


Canal  ofLanguedoc. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  against  the  stream,  the  Mer- 
chant-boat is  ten  days  in  going  up  the  Garonne:  from  Toulouse 
to  Bordeaux,  with  the  stream,  three  days  in  going  down.  The 
price,  per  head,  in  the  Merchant-boat,  from  Bordeaux  to  Tou- 
louse, is  twelve  livres  t.  The  price  per  head  In  the  Govern- 
ment packet-boat  down  the  Canal,  from  Toulouse  to  Beziers,  is 
nine  livres  ten  sous ;  and  the  accommodations  are  good.  Lug- 
gage, per  quintal,  costs  four  livres  twelve  sous;  and  the  time 
employed  in  going  is  three  days.  The  voyage^  on  board  a 
Merchant-boat,  from  Toulouse  to  Cette,  generally  occupies  a 
week.  Merchant-boats  take  carriages;  but  the  Government 
packet-boat  does  not.  Between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse, 
during  summer,  the  Garonne  is  occasionally  so  shallow  that 
boats  cannot  pass.    The  Canal  shuts  on  the  fifteenth  of  Aa- 

*  Wtf  experienced  thii;  for  on  our  arrival  at  Lyon,  we  found  itneceaaiy  to 
aend  our  imperiala  by  the  DiHgence  to  Nice ;  they  contained  trinket^  hce,  &&, 
of  condderaUe  value;  and,  owing  to  inattention  on  the  part  of  our  Courier,  weie 
neither  locked  nor  corded;  but,  nevertheless  arrived  at  Niee  in  perfect  aalieCy. 

t  A  livft  and  a  frane  are  the  same  thing;  and  every  livxe  is  worth  twenty 
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gust,  that  it  may  be  cleaned;  and  opens  again  on  the  fint  of 
October. 

The  towns  visited  by  Travellers  who  pursue  this  route  are, 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse^  Villefranche,  Carcassonne,  Beziers^  and 
Adge;  where  vessels  bound  for  Marseilles  jnay  be  heard  of  daily, 
by  an  application  at  the  Custom-house. 

Travellers  may  go  from  Paris  to  Cette  by  the  inland  navi- 
gation. * 

The  passage  by  sea,  for  one  person,  from  Cette  to  Leghorn, 
costs  three  Napoleons;  and  from  Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  five 
Napoleons. 

Messagerie  d  Cheval, 

In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  France  persons  who 
choose  to  travel  on  horseback  consign  their  luggage  to  the 
Meuager-en-ehef;  who  conveys  it  from  place  to  place  in  a 
Fourgon  or  covered  cart;  setting  out  himself  very  early  every 
morning;  but  previously  informing  his  Passengers  where  they 
are  to  dine;  and  likewise  where  they  are  to  sleep.  He  provides 
them  with  good  horses;  and  does  not  regulate  their  hour  of 
departure,  further  than  to  require  that  tiiey  shall  reach  the 
dining-place  by  twelve  at  noon.  On  arriving,  they  always  find  a 
good  dinner  prepared  for  them,  with  half  a  bottle  of  table-wine 
allotted  to  each  passenger.  After  dinner  they  set  out  again ; 
and,  on  reaching  the  inn  where  they  are  to  sleep,  find  a  good 
supper  ready  to  be  served ;  and,  generally  speaking,  every  pas- 
senger gets  a  good  bed.  The  Messager  seldom  takes  his  little 
troop  above  six  leagues  a  day ;  and  so  economical  is  this  mode 
of  travelling  that,  firom  Nantes  to  Paris,  a  journey  of  ninety 
leagues,  the  price  is  only  sixty  francs,  every  expense,  except 
fees  to  servants  at  inns,  inclusive*. 

The  distance  from  Calais  to  Paris,  through  Amiens,  is 

computed  to  be,  English  miles   186^ 

From  Calais  to  Paris,  through  Beauvais 172 

*  If  TnveiDen  find  themselTes  aggrieved,  either  by  an  Inn-keeper  or  a  PofU 
mtaHitx  in  France,  they  ahould  have  immediate  recoune  to  the  Maire  or  aoui* 
Prefect  of  the  dittrict;  these  Magistratet  being  bound  to  redress  grieranccs. 

c  2 
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Rom  Otiend  to  Piuig,  through  Lille 19H 

FVom  Dieppe  to  Paris,  through  Rouen 123 

From  Havre-de-Grace  to  Paris,  through  Rouen 164^ 


Routejrom  Calais  f  through  AmknSf  to  Paris, 
Posts. 

14-  Hautbtiisson      -     - 


I     Marquise 
li  Boulogne 


2  Samers  - 
1  Cormottt 
l^  MontreuU* 


li  NampoHt 
1     Bemay 
1     Noufoion 


if  Abheville 


Road  good.  An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Calais. 

Road  paved.  When  the  paTemenC 
is  not  well  kept,  say  to  your  pos- 
tillion, <<  AUexsurla  terre;'*  and 
he  will  generally  take  the  road 
on  the  side  of  the  pavement. 
Best  inns  at  Boulogne,  PHUd 
de  Londres,  and  The  British 
BcteL 

A  Packet  is  established  to  sail 
from  Rye  to  Boulogne  every 
Monday.  Price,  for  each  cabin- 
passenger,  one  guinea. 

The  T4te  de  Bauf  is  a  good'mn. 

The  water  here  is  bad.  The  best 
inns  are,  The  Tite  de  Boeufi  and 
The  H6tel  de  P  Europe. 


The  country  from  Calais  hither  is^ 
generally  speaking,  open,  and 
thinly  peopled. 

A  handsome  city,  seated  on  the 
Somme,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain 20,000  inhabitants.  Best 
inns,  Le  THe  de  Bon^,  FHitH 
dAi^^eterre,VH6tddetEMinpey 
and  r  Hotel  de  France. 


li  Ailly  U  Huut-Clacher 
]|  FUxeourt 

\     Pfcquiguy 


r 
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H  Amiens nBdmntly AnManus.  Thisisalarge 

and  handsome  city,  and  a  cheap 
place  for  pennanent  residence. 
The  Cathedral  here  (particularly 
Us  nave  J  is  deemed  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  France ;  and  th^  best 
inns  are,The  Post-house,  F  Hotel 
du  Rot  de  Prusse,  VHHel  de 
VAhrewooir^  and  rH6tel  des  Am- 
basuuleurs.  The  country  from 
Abbeville  hither  abounds  with 
com ;  and  many  parts  of  the  road 
are  bordered  with  fruit-trees. 
An  extra-half-post  is  paid  On 
quitting  Amiens. 

1     HibScourt 

1     Flers 

\i  BreteuU The  Hdtel  de  S.  Nicdat  here  is  a 

tolerably  good  inn. 

1}  Wavigny 

1     St.Jtuie*      -    -    -    -  The  road  from Botdogne  hither  is 

good ;  and  hence  to  Paris  pated, 
and  in  excellent  condition. 

3    Clermont Z^j?otn^(/tt  Jour  is  a  tolerable  inn. 

1{  Linguevilie 

]{  ChaniUly 

H  Luzarches 

1}  Ecouen The  H6tel  de  Lille  is*a  very  good 

inn ;    and   the    Chateau    here 
merits  notice. 

1^  St.  Denis 

1     Paris   ------  An  extra^post  is  paid,  both  on  en- 

tering  and  on  quitting  this  city. 

34i  posts. 

•  Hie  Poit-maslcr  has  a  right  to  put  on  an  extnb-borae  from  S.  Jul  to  to 
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Roidejrom  Calais^  through  Beauxjaisj  to  Pariu 

(This  road  is  less  hilly  than  that  through  Amiens,  and  in  all 

respects  equally  good). 
Idi  Abbeville  -    -    -    -    -  §ee  the  preceding  route,  from 

Calais,  through  Amiens,  toParis. 
2|  Airaines 
21  Poix 
I J  Granvilliers  -    -    -    -  The  Hdtd  (TAngleterre 'a  a  good 

inn. 
1|  Marseille-sur^Oise  -      -  Best  inns,  Le  Grand  Ctrfj  and 

LEpSe  Royale. 
2i  Beauvais Inns,  The  trois  Fleurs-de-Ui,  The 

eigne,  &a 
li  NoaUies 
H  Puiseux 
H  Seaumont'Sur-Oise  .    -  Inn,  LePaon,  and  not  very  com- 

fortable- 
If  Maisselies 
If  S.  Denis 
1  Paris. 


32}  posts. 


Route Jram  Ostend  to  Paris,  through  Lille. 


2|  Tourout 

1  Rousselart 

2  Menin 

2    Lille    -    - 


The  inhabitants  of  this  city  amount 
to  65,000*.  The  Citadd  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  Europe. 
The  principal  Gate,  the  Theairct 
and  the  Exchange,  merit  atten- 
tion. The  Hotel  de  Gand,  near 
the  Dihgence-Offioe,  is  a  good 
inn;  so  likewise  is  TheHStelde 


*  Lille  contains  an  excellent  School  for  Girls,  kept  by  Ladies  of  high  i 
hility;  who  teach  the  French,  English,  German,  and  Italian  Itnguages,  music. 
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If  Pont'ti'Marcq 
2i  Bouay  -      - 


\\  BaC'Aubencheul 
]|  Cambray  -    -    • 


1}  Bonavy 
1|  Fins 
2     Peronne 


Bourbon*  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  pofit  18  paid  on  quitting 
LiUe. 

This  town  contains  ajine  Anenaly 
a  Cannon'Foundryy  and  an  Ar^ 
tUkry'Sckool.  The  Church,  the 
H6id  de  VUleythe  Grande  Place, 
and  the  Ramparts,  deserve 
notice.  LHdtelde  Versailles  \a 
one  of  the  best  inns.  An  extra* 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Douay. 

anciently  Camaracum.  The  Cita- 
del, though  old,  is  a  fine  one. 
TheHdteldeVilleanA  the  Epis- 
copal Palace  merit  attention;  as 
does  the  pyramidical  Belfry  of 
the  large  Church. 


This  town  is  seated  on  the  Somme. 
The  best  inn  here  is  The  Hdtel 
S.  Martin. 


li  MarchS4e'Pot 

1     Fonches 

1     Roye 

1}  Conchy4eS'Pots 

1     Cuvilly 

1     Goumay-sur'Aronde 

li  Bois-de-Lihus 

1|  Pont  S.  Maxence 

If  SenUs 

1     La  ChapdU-en-Serval 

H  Louvres 

dancingi  and  every  kind  of  fancy  work,  for  Uiirty*five  louia-d'on  per  annum,  boird» 
vashing,  and  all  expenses  inclusive.  They  likewise  pay  great  attention  to  the 
health  of  their  Pupils,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  lenuniry* 
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l^  Baurget 
If   Paris. 

36|  posts. 


Route  Jram  Dieppe  to  Paris^  through  Rouen. 

Dieppe  is  a  handsome  town,  supposed  to  contain  20,000  in- 
habitants. The  large  Church  of  S,  Jaques  merits  notice ;  as 
does  the  vietojrom  the  Cl^s.  The  best  inns  are,  The  Ho- 
tel de  Paris^  The  Hitd  de  grande  Maison,  and  The  Hotel 
d^Jngleferre.  The  master  of  the  last-named  inn  is  an  English- 
man, by  name,  Taylor** 

2    Oitnonville     -    -    -    -  An  extra  quarter  of  a  poet  is  paid 

on  quitting  Dieppe. 

If  Toetef The  inn  here  is  tolerably  good. 

If  Cambree 

%    Rouen This  city,  anciently  called  Roto- 

maguSf  is  supposed  to  contain 
73,000  inhabitants.  The  great 
HaU  of  the  Palace— the  old 
Castle — the  large  Church ^the 
ci-devant  Benedtctine-Church  of 
S.  Ouen  and  its  Selfry — and 
the  Church  belonging  to  PH6^ 
pital  MadelainCf  merit  notice. 
The  road  between  Paris  and 
Rouen  presents  rich  and  beau- 
tiful scenery.  An  extra  half 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Rouen. 

If  Forge- Ferette 

1  Bourg'Baudouin 
If  Ecoiiis 

2  TilUers 

*  Persons  who  go  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  and  are  not  anxknis  to  see  Rouen, 
may  pursue  a  shorter  route,  namely,  through  Bois-Robertt  PommerevO,  Forgo, 
Couma^i  Gkor$t  Chart,  Ponioise,  and  FraneonviUe. 

P*Aetsft»m  Dieppe  to  Brighton  san  evay  erenhig  from  the  fifteenth  of  Apffl 
till  the  CAtittth  of  October. 


•  II.  I 
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2    Magny 

1|  BordcaU'de-Vigny 

2  PoiUoise  w  .  .  .  .  The  Church  of  5.  Martin  is  cele- 
brated for  its  architecture ;  and 
the  Church  of  S.  MaUoH  con- 
tains a  famous  Descent  from 
the  Cross. 

If  Franconville  • 

1}  Si.  Denis 

1  Paris. 

22f  posts. 

Route Jrom  Havre-de^Grace  to  Paris,  through  Rouen  and  $.  Ger- 
main^en^Laye, 

Havre,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  is  a  flourishing 
commercial  city,  which  contains  19,600  inhabitants,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  a  Port  accessible  during  almost  every 
wind:  its  Floodgates  and  Basins^  made  by  Ni^leon,  merit  no- 
tice. The  largest  inn  at  Havre  is  The  Hotel  de  S.  Frangois; 
but  The  HStel  cT  Angleterre  is  the  cheapest  and  most  comforta- 
ble. The  usual  charge  for  supper  and  beds  at  the  latter  is  four 
francs  a  head;  and  for  diimer,  at  the  table  d'hdte,  from  two  to 
three  francs. 

2  La  Botte An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 

ting Havre. 
\\  Bolhec 
1}  AliquerviUe 
li  Yvetot 
2i  Barentin 
2   'Rouen 
If  Port  S.  Ouen 
li  Le  VaudreuU 
2    Gaillon 
li  Vernon 
1§  Bonnieres 
if  Mantes 
2    Meulan 
1     Triel 
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If  iS.  Germain-en-Laye 
1|  Nanterre 
ll  Paris. 

27i  poBts. 

Paris  (as  I  have  already  mentioned),  is  said  to  contain  three 
hundred  Hotels,  many  of  which  are  splendidly  furnished:  some 
of  them,  however,  may  be  with  more  propriety  denominated 
ready-furnished  lodging-houses,  than  Hotels;  as  they  neither 
provide  eatables  nor  waiters;  though  the  English  custom  of  doing 
both  has  lately  gained  ground:  bat  no  Hotel  provides  fire-wood  > 
which  is  an  expensive  article,  and  can  only  be  purchased  rear 
sonably  at  the  wood-yards,  where  it  usually  costs  from  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty-seven  francs  a  load.  The  Rue  de  la  PatXj  the 
Place  Vendome,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli^  and  the  Rue  de  Richelieuy 
contain  the  best  Hotels;  among  which  are  The  H6tel  de  Londs^eSf 
Place  Vendome^  The  Hotel  de  RivoU^  Rue  de  Rivoli,  The  Hotel 
dHoUande,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  The  H6td  de  JVagram,  Rue 
de  la  Paix :  but,  accommodations  for  a  moderate-sized  family, 
in  this  quarter,  usually  cost  five  hundred  francs  a  month; 
whereas,  the  same  accommodations,  in  the  Faubourg  S.  Ger- 
main^ may  be  obtained  for  two  thirds  of  that  sum ;  and  near  the 
Messageries  Royales  for  still  less*.  Ready-furnished  apart- 
ments may  likewise  be  hired  in  private  houses;  and  several  re-' 
spectable  Parisians  take  Boarders :  but  Families  who  design  to 
remain  six  months  at  Paris,  and  wish  to  live  with  economy  there, 
should  rent  an  unfurnished  apartment,  hiring  furniture  of  an 
upholsteror.  Persons  who  travel  in  a  Diligence,  may  usually 
procure  apartments  at  the  Hotel  attached  to  the  Diligence-Of- 
fice»  or  some  other  in  the  vicinity. 

Eatables  and  wine  are  good  at  Paris ;  and  Restaurateurs  jvirill 
send  plentiful  dinners  to  large  families  at  four  or  five  francs  per 

*  The  Proprietors  of  great  hotels  do  not,  in  general,  like  to  receive  Travellers 
by  the  day;  but,  at  the  Hotel  de  BruxtUes,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  The  HStei  d'Jm- 
gleterre.  Rue  Filles  S.  Thomas,  and  The  H6tel  d'Montauban,  Rue  Git-le-GaHir» 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  master  of  the  first-named  house  keeps  a  good  Table 
d'H6te,  at  which  Ladies  may  dine  without  any  impropriety:  and  at  all  of  these 
hotels  families  may  be  supplied  with  excellent  dinners  in  their  own  aptrtments  for 
four  francs  a  head. 
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head,  bread,  fruit,  and  wine,  not  included:  but  single  men  are 
better  served  by  taking  their  meals  at  the  house  of  a  Restaurateur  ; 
which  is  a  sort  of  tavern,  where  Ladies  likewise  may  dine  with- 
out the  smallest  impropriety.  Ladies  are  also  in  the  habit,  after 
dinner,  of  frequenting  the  Cajts;  where  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
capOlaire,  &c.  are  served  in  the  morning;  and  coffee,  liqueurs, 
beer,  lemonade,  and  ices,  in  the  evening.  There  also  are  CafSi 
for  what  is  called  a  dejedner  froid  d  lajourchette;  which  con- 
sists of  sausages,  cold  meat,  eggs,  and  excellent  wines;  and  as 
the  Parisians  seldom  dine  before  five  or  six  o'clock,  they  fre- 
quently take  these  meaet  breakfasts.  V6ry  is  a  celebrated  Re^ 
staurateuTf  and  has  two  houses;  one  in  the  Palais-Royal,  Ga- 
lerie  de  pierre^  and  the  other  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli:  but  persons 
who  dine  at  either  of  his  houses  should  take  care  to  order  only 
such  a  number  of  portions  of  each  dish  as  they  are  likely  to  eat; 
every  portion  being  charged  separately.  The  carte  ^  manger 
is  given  into  your  hands  the  moment  ydw  enter  these  taverns. 
With  the  price  per  portion  of  every  dish,  and  a  list  of  the  wines 
and  their  prices. 

The  Cq/e  des  miUes  colonnes,  sur  la  place  du  Palais^Royalf  is 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  ices,  &c.  The  Cafe-Hardy^ 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens^  is  likewise  celebrated  for  excel  - 
lent  ices,  and  meat-breakfasts. 

A  Valet-de-Place,  who  speaks  English,  may  be  hired  for  four 
or  five  livres  a  day,  he  finding  himself  in  every  thing. 

A  Job-Coach,  coachman's  wages  inclusive,  usually  costs 
eighteen  francs  per  day;  and  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five 
hundred  francs  per  month :  but,  if  these  carriages  be  taken  a 
few  miles  into  the  country,  the  coachman  expects  f  ve  francs 
for  himself. 

Hackney-Coaches,  Chariots,  and  Cabriolets,  are  paid  for 
either  by  the  fare,  or  by  time.  For  a  coach,  or  chariot,  the 
price  is  thirty  sous  per  fare;  the  driver  having  a  right  to  demand 
a  fare  whenever  ordered^ to  stop;  but,  if  he  be  not  ordered  to 
utop,  he  must  drive  from  one  extremity  of  Paris  to  the  other 
for  the  above-mentioned  price.  The  fare  by  time  is  two  francs 
for  the  first  hour,  thirty  sous  for  every  subsequent  hour,  and 
fifteen  for  every  half-hour,  unless  it  be  from  midnight  till  four 
in  the  morning,  when  the  price  is  doubled:  and  if  the  clock 
strike  twelve  immediately  before  the  dismissal  of  a  hackney 
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coach,  the  coachman  has  a  right  to  demand  ten  sous  extra. 
Hackney-Coachmen  expect  drink-money ;  though  they  cannot 
demand  it. 

The  price  in  public  Carriages  which  go  to  Yersaillesi  8..  Cloud, 
S.  "Denis,  and  other  environs  of  Paris,  is  from  twenty  to  forty 
sous  each  Passenger.  The  public  carriages  which  go  to  Ver- 
sailles, S.  Germain,  S.  Cloud,  and  all  the  western  environs  €vt 
Paris,  are  stationed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Quay  of  the  Tuile- 
ries;  and  those  which  go  to  S.  Denis,  and  the  other  aorthem 
environs,  in  the  Rue  d^Enghien,  or  the  Rue  de  Mabhf^  near  the 
Gate  of  S.  Denis. 

Public  Boats  ^o  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  to  Meudon,  S. 
Cloud,  &c. 

The  usual  price  of  prime  joints  of  butchers'  meat  is  ftom  ten 
to  thirteen  sous  the  pound  *--oi*  fowls,  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
sous  each — of  the  best  bread  from  five  to  six  sous  the  pound*— 
and  of  common  table-wine  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  sous  the 
bottle. 

A  breakfast  d  la  Jburchette,  usually  costs  one  livre  per  head; 
unless  tea  be  required,  when  the  price  is  three  livres;  but^  in 
thes  prices,  wine  is  not  included. 

A  dinner  at  a  Reitaurateurs  may  usually  be  procured  for  two 
iivres  a  head,  or  even  less,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Corcellet,  Marchand  de  CotnesiibleSf  au  Gourmand,  Palais^ 
Royal,  sells  ortolans,  game,  poultry,  Hamburg-beef,  Bayonne- 
hams,  Bologna-sausages,  Perigord,  and  other  celebrated  meat- 
pies,  grocery,  Italian,  Swiss,  and  English  cheeses,  English  ale, 
porter,  mustard,  tea,  Cayenne-pepper,  curry-powder,  and  fish- 
sauces;  #ines,  liqueurs,  with  almost  every  other  article  of 
luxury  for  a  table.  He  likewise  sells  rataJUu ;  but  liquors  of 
this  kind,  whether  in  France  or  Italy,  are  extremely  dele- 
terious f. 

Meunier,  Rue  de  S.  PSreSy  No.  22,  sells  foreign  wines  and 

*  The  French  pound,  called  poiiU  de  uMe,  is  about  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half; 
and  the  kilogram  about  thirty-five  ounces. 

i  A  melancholy  proof  of  thii  occurred  not  long  since  at  Fisa.  Two  Ladies  were 
living  together  in  that  city,  when  one  of  them  complaining  of  cramp  in  her  stomach* 
the  other  gave  her  a  wine-glass  of  Ratafia,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  houa^ 
Shortly  after  having  swallowed  it  she  died,  so  evidently  in  consequence  of  poison, 
that  strong  suspicions  fell  upon  her  friend;  who,  to  prove  her  innocence,  took  the 
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liqueure— Cliquot,  Bue  S.  Andri  des  Ara^  No.  dl,  sells  Cham- 
pagne^and  Lafor^t,  Rue  de  Cleryy  No.  5y  sdla  Bordeaux. 

The  best  chocolate  is  to  be  found  at  Auger's,  Rue  newoe  des 
Pettis  CkampSf  No.  gi. 

Berthellemot,  in  the  Pahns-Royel^  is  a  good  Confectioner. 

The  best  shop  for  Lyon-silks,  embroidery^  &c.  is  Nourtier's, 
au  PagCy  Bue  VMetme,  French  figured  sUks  and  satins  are 
from  ten  to  fourteen  francs  the  aune,  which  is  an  English  ell ; 
Levantines  from  six  to  ten  francs ;  and  Florence-silks  from  four 
to  seven  francs. 

The  best  shop  for  lace  is  Le  Sueur's,  Rue  de  GrammonU 

A  celebrated  shop  for  embroidery  is  that  of  Mademoiselle  le* 
Boeuf,  d  la  Balayeuse^  Rue  neuve  des  Pettis  Champs;  and  in  the 
same  street  is  a  celebrated  shop  for  corsets,  kept  by  Made- 
moiselle Picard,  at  No.  52.  1 

Madame  Leroy,  Rue  de  RteheUeu,  and  Madame  d'Herbault, 
Rue  neuve  S.  AugusHuy  are  celebrated  milliners. 

M.M.  Vernier,  Rue  Viinenne^  No.  19,  are  good  Woollen- 
drapers. 

M.M.  Prarond,  Rue  de  la  Barillerie,  No.  1,  sell  good  silk 
stockings. 

Melinotte,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  is  an  excellent  Ladies' 
Shoemaker  3  and  charges,  whether  fo|*  silk  or  leather  shoes,  six 
francs  the  pair;  for  thin  boots,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  francs; 
and  for  thick  boots  lined  with  fur,  twenty-four  francs:  Ladies* 
shoes  and  boots  ready-made,  may,  in  other  shops,  be  purchased 
cheaper;  and  excellent  men's  shoes  and  boots,  together  with 
Ladies'  shoes,  called  Ptqu4es  (and  calculated  to  resist  the  chill 
of  brick  floors),  may  likewise  be  met  with  at  Paris*. 

Moreau,  No.  9,  Rue  de  Port  Mahon^  is  a  good  coachmaker, 
and  repairs  English  carriages  remarkably  well. 

Tlie  highest  price  given  to  music  and  dancing  masters  is  six 
francs  a  lesson. 

ff 
same  quantity  of  Ratafia  herself  which  the  had  administered  to  the  deceased,  and 
expired  within  a  few  hours. 

ItnpeUed  by  this  circumstance,  Professor  Sand,  «f  Pisa,  wrote  abeautiAil  little 
work  to  show  that  Ratafia  has  of  kte  years  been  made  with  Italian  laurel  leaves; 
the  extract  from  which  is  a  deadly  poison. 

•  These  Piqu^es  are  made  sufficiently  large  to  be  worn  over  other  shoes,  and 
fined  with  oidico- wadding,  or  cotton,  quilted  into  thin  white  satin. 
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Gralignani,  Librarian,  Rue  Vmenne,  No.  18j  sells  EogEsli 
books ;  and  publishes  an  English  newspaper  every  morning, 
Sundays  excepted  >  the  price  per  month,  being  nine  francs ;  per 
quarter,  twenty-four  francs;  per  half-year,  forty-four  francs; 
and  per  year,  eighty-four  francs.  For  one  extra  franc  per 
quarter  the  paper  is  franked  throughout  France;  and  for  two 
extra-francs  throughout  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Sub- 
scriptions are  received  by  every  Bookseller  and  Director  of  the 
Post-Offices  throughout  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many; they  must,  however,  be  paid  in  advance. 

Monsieur  Sensier,  No.  247,  Rue  S.  Denis,  is  a  Notary^ub- 
lic,  who  understands  English,  and  transacts  business  for  the 
British  nation. 

Persons  who  require  medical  aid  would  find  a  skilfiil  Prac* 
titioner  in  Mr.  Tupper,  Surgeon,  Rue  de  la  Paix, 

Neret  and  Co.  Apothecaries  and  Chemists,  No.  309,  ^^  S. 
HonorSy  sell  English  medicines,  and  prepare  prescriptions  in  the 
English  manner.  English  medicines  may  also  be  procured  of 
Fortin,  Apothecary,  Rue  de  la  Paix, 

Baudouin,  Rue  Lepelletier,  No.  2 — Darrac,  Rue  newoe  S. 
Eustache,  No.  7 — and  Poussin,  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,  No.  54,  are 
good  Upholsterers. 

The  prices  at  the  Opera,  or  Academic  Royale  de^Mustque,  are 
as  follow.  Balcony,  each  person,  ten  francs — First  row  of  boxes, 
seven  francs  and  fifty  centimes — Second  row  of  boxes,  six  francs 
—Third  row,  four  francs — Fourth  row,  three  francs  and  sixty 
centimes — ^parquet,  three  francs  and  sixty  centimes. 

The  prices  at  the  Theatre  Franfais  are,  Balcony,  and  first 
row  of  boxes,  each  person  six  francs  and  sixty  centimes — First 
galleries,  and  second  row  of  boxes,  four  francs,  and  forty  cen- 
times— Parterre^  two  francs,  and  twenty  centimes. 

The  Messageries  Royales^  or  Diligence-Office,  is  in  the  Rue 
Notre-Dame  des  Victoires,  No.  22:  and  from  this  office  Dili- 
gences go  periodically  to  every  town  in  France  situated  on  the 
great  roads. 

The  Offices  of  the  Coche  d'eau  de  Haute  Seine  are  situated  on 
the  QMoi'Dauphiny  lie  S.  Louis,  No.  6— Port  S.  Paul,  No.  8— 
and  Rue  de  Bretowoilliers,  No.  1. 

Voituriers,  returning  from  Paris  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  may 
frequently  be  met  with  at  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  Rue  GU4e- 
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CcpuTy  No.  6,  near  the  Pont  S.  Michel;  and  at  the  Hotel  de 
Montauban,  in  the  same  street;  and  persons  going  to  Switzer- 
land,  or  Italy,  would  of  course  be  able  to  make  a  better  bargain 
with  these  men,  than  with  a  French  Voiturin. 

The  Voituriers  belonging  to  Dejean,  and  those  belonging  to 
Emery,  may  be  heard  of  at  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse;  and  their 
prices  usually  are  as  follow. 

For  each  passenger  from  London  to  Geneva,  dinner,  supper, 
and  beds  inclusive,  twenty  Louis-d'ors— -From  London  to  Flo- 
rence, thirty-six  Louis-d'ors — From  Paris  to  Florence,  twenty- 
six  Louls-d'ors — and  from  Paris  to  Milan,  twenty-two  Louis- 
d'ors. 

The  expense  of  breakfasts,  and  the  gratuities  to  servants  at 
inns,  are  paid  by  the  passengers. 

Each  Passenger  is  allowed  a  cwt.  of  luggage. 

General  Post^Offlce. 

The  office  where  letters  are  franked,  is  opened  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  during  summer,  and  eight  during  winter.  Letters 
for  foreign  Countries  must  be  franked  before  noon ;  and  letters 
for  France  put  into  the  post  before  two. 

The  Po^e-restante  is  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  seven 
in  the  evening. 

Letters  from  Great-Britain  arrive  late  on  Mondays,  and  are 
delivered  onTuesda3rs;  they  likewise  arrive  on  Thursdays. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
must  be  franked.  Letters  for  Russia  and  Sweden  go  daily,  but 
cannot  be  franked  further  than  Hamburg. 

Letters  for  Italy  and  Germany  go  daily,  and  must  be  franked. 

The  British  Ambassador's  packet  goes  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays ;  and  letters  for  Great  Britain  may  be  sent  by  this 
conveyance,  i^  taken  to  the  Ambassador's  by  four  o'clock. 

Letters  and  parcels  of  particular  consequence  are  ensured,  on 
the  payment  of  double  postage.  Money  likewise  maybe  con- 
veyed with  safety  per  post,  on  the  pajrment  of  five  per  cent. 

All  letters  delivered  from  the  General  Post-Office  at  Paris, 
are  charged  according  to  their  weight ;  and  a  single  letter  from 
Great  Britain  usually  costs  about  fourteen  sous. 
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PetUe-Poste. 

Tke  Petite*Posts  bags  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rue  des  Mau- 
vaiseS'Paroles,  No.  12 — the  Rue  des  BaUete  5.  Aniaine,  No.  i 
-—the  Rue  du  Grand'CkanHert  No.  7 — the  Rue  Beauregard, 
No«  1  l*-the  Rue  NeweHiu'Luxembourg,  No.  3 — the  Rue  de 
VemeuiU  No.  20 — the  Rue  de  CondS^  No.  8 — and  the  Rue  des 
FosUS'Saint' Victor,  No.  85.  The  postage,  per  letter,  is  three 
80UB  in  Paris,  and  four  sous  in  the  environs;  and  the  letters  are 
taken  out  of  the  bags,  and  distributed  every  two  hours  *• 

Route Jrom  Paris  to  Geneva  through  Dijon, 

1      ViUefuif 

]|  Fromenteau 

!{■  Essonne 

If  Ponthiery 

1     Chailly 

]{  Fontainebleau 

H  Moret 

H  Fossard 

1     VUleneuve-la-Guyard 

1}  Pont'Sur^Yonne 

If  Sens  ------  A  third-horse,  for  the  six  winter- 
months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Ij  ViUeneuve-sur-Yonne 

I     ViUevaUier 

1  Joigny 
\\  Bassou 

2  Auxerre A  third  horse,  for  the  six  winter- 

months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. An  extra  quarter  of  a  post 
is  paid  on  quitting  Auxerre. 
1  St.  Bris  --.---  A  third  horse,  for  the  six  winter- 
months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

*  Washerwomen  at  Paris  charge  nearly  the  tame  price  as  in  London :  biiC  per- 
sons who  reside  in  the  provincial  towns  of  France  may  get  their  linen  washed  very 
reaaonahly. 
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a     Fermanton 
2{  Lucy-le-BoU 


\     AvaBon 
2    Rouvray 


H    Mauan-newoe 


2     Vitteaux 

li  La  Chaleur    - 


li  Pont-de-Pany 


2^  Dijon 


.  A  third  horse,  for  the  six  winter- 
months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

-  A  third  horse  all  the  year  from 
Avallon  to  Rouvray;  and  vice 
versa,  during  the  six  winter- 
months. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year  from 
Maison-neuve  to  Rouvray;  but 
not  from  Rouvray  to  Maison- 
neuve. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  from 
Vitteaux  hither,  but  not  return- 
ing. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  from 
this  place  to  La  Chaleur,  but 
not  returning. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  this  city. 


2     Genlit 

1 

Ij  Auxonnt  -     -    -    - 

-  A  third  horse,  for  the  six  winter- 
months,  both  going  and  return- 

2   Dole 

ing, 

2i  Mont-sous-Vaudrey 

2{  Poligny 

2  J  Champagnok      -     - 

1^  Maison-neuve  (Jura) 

-  A  third  horse,  throughout  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning. 

-  A  third  and  fourth  horse  through- 

out the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

-  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

1^  S.  Laurent  (Jura)  - 

going  and  returning. 
-  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

H  Morez       .... 

going  and  returning:  a  fourth 

horse  going,  but  not  returning. 

-  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  botll 

^PP]    , 

going  and  returning. 

D 
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1 1  Les  Rousses  -    -    -    -  A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 

year  going,  but  not  returning. 
1}  La  Vattay 

2t    Gex -  This  is  the  last  French  post.     A 

third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 
year  from  Gex  to  La  Vattay; 
but  not  returning. 

2    Geneve A  third  horse  throughout  the  year 

—  from  Geneva  to  Gex,  but  not 

64i  posts.  returning. 

The  price  of  post-horses  between 
Geneva  and  Gex  is  the  same 
as  in  France*. 

The  road  through  Dijon  and  Poligny  to  Geneva  having  been 
already  described,  I  shall  add  nothing  further  on  the  subject 
except  this,  that  Travellers  ought  not  to  attempt  passing  the 
Jura  during  winter,  nor  very  early  in  the  spring,  lest  their  pro- 
gress should  be  impeded  by  snow. 

Route  from  Lyons  to  Geneva,  by  Cerdon  and  5.  Germain^te-Jottx, 

H  Mirabel 
1     Montluel 
H  Meximieux 

\i  S,  Denis Best  inn,  Le  Lion  d'Or, 

J     S.  Jeanne-  Vieux 

ti  Cerdon 

li  S.  Martin'-dU'Fresne 

1  Nantua 

J  i  <S\  Cnermain'de'Joux 
t     ChatiUon 
li  Avanchy 
li  Coulonges 

2  S.  Genix 
I     Gen^e. 

19  posts. 

*  See,  under  **  ArrEimix,  Switzerland/'  the  contmuaiioD  of  this  r^utc^  liroai 
Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to  Milan. 


r 
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Route  Jrotn  Parisy  through  Lt/ons,  to  Chambery, 

29^  Roworay  -    -    -    .    .  See  the  route  from  Paris  to  Ge- 
neva, through  Dijon. 
1     Roche-en-Bemy 

It  Saulieu  -----  A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter- 
months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, 

1 J  Pierre-Ecrite     -    -    -  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning; 

1}  Chissey  •    -    -    -    -    A  third  horse  all  the  year  from 

Chissey  to  Pierre-Ecrite ;  but 
not  returning. 

2|  Autun This  town  contains  above  9,000 

inhabitants ;  and  is  adorned  with 
two  gates,  The  Porte  dArroux, 
and  The  Porte  S.  Andri,  both  of 
which  merit  notice.  Autun  was 
anciently  called  Augustodunum. 
Here  are  several  inns,  namely, 
L'Ecu,  La  BouteilU,  Le  Cerf- 
noiry  and  La  Ville  de  Paris. 

2     S,  Emilan    -     -     -    -  A  third  horse  all  the  year  from 

Autun  to  S.  Emilan ;  and  vice 
versa  for  the  six  winter  months. 
A  high  and  steep  hill.  Country 
beautiful. 

It  <S-  Leger A  third  horse  all  the  year  from 

S.  Leger  to  S.  Emilan ;  but  not 
returning. 

1     Bourgneuf   -     -     -     -  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 

Ij.  Chalons-sur-Saone  -     -  called,  by  Cssar,  Ca^i/fefi«m.  This 

city,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Central  Canal,  which  unites 
the  Saone  and  the  Loire,  con- 
tains 12,000  inhabitants ;  and  is 
embellished  by  a  fine  Quay,  od 
which  stands  an  excellent  inn. 
The  Hdtel  du  Pare.  Les  troit 
P2 
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FananSy  Les  trots  Maures,  and 
La  ClochCf  are  likewise  good 
inns. 
A  Cocke  (Teau  sets  out  daily  from 
Chalons  for  Lyons. 
3    Senecey 

1}  Toumus      -     7     -     -  A  third    horse   both  going  and 

returning,   for  the  six  winter 
months. 
2     S.  Alhin 

2    Mftcon This  city,  anciently  calledAfofMCo, 

contains  1 1 ,000  inhabitants ;  and 
is   adorned   with    a   beautiful 
Quay,  from  which  the  Alps  iffe 
discoverable.   The  wine  of  M&- 
con  is  particularly  celd>rated; 
and  Le  Sawcagey  and  JSU&Ui 
.    fife  J' Earopr,  are  good  inns. 
2    Maison-BldncKe 
\i  S,  Georges  de  Rognains 
li  S.  Georges'^Anse 

If  Umonest A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 

year  going,  but  not  returning. 
li  Lyon    ------  A  third  and  fburth  horse  all  the 

■  year  from  Lyons  to  Limonest; 

^1  pests*  butnot  from  Limonest  to  Lyons. 

This  city,  anciently  called  Lug- 
dunwnty  said  to  contain  lOO^OOO 
inhabitants,  and,  in  point  of 
riches,  the  second  city  ofFrance, 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  RhAne 
and  Saone  (anciently  the  Rho- 
danus  andArar),  and  surround- 
ed by  a  beautiful  country.  The 
Hotel  de  ViUe  contains  some 
antiquities;  and  from  the  Quay 
of  the  Rhone,  which  is  verj- 
magnificent,  Mont-Blanc  may  be 
discovered.  The  great  Hospi- 
tal particularly  merits   notice; 
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and  the  Theatre  Is  a  good  one. 
There  are  several  hotels  at 
Lyons;  all  of  which  furnish  com- 
fortable accommodations  *.  A 
Diligence  goes  in  four  days  and 
a  half  during  summer,  and  in 
four  days  during  winter,  from 
this  city  to  Turin.  A  Diligence 
goes  daily  to  Marseilles ;  and  a 
X^oche  ctcau  three  times  a  week 
to  Avignon. 
Tlie  road  from  Rouvray  to  Lyons 
is,  generally  speakings  good.* 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on 
entering,  and  a  post  on  quitting 
Lyons. 

1}  Bron A  third  horse  all  the  year  going, 

but  not  returning. 

1  S.  Laureni'des  Mdres 

If  La  Verpiiiierc  -      -     -  This  village  contains  a  tolerable 

inn. 
H  Baurgoin A  fine  road  from  Bron  hither. 

2  La  Tour-du-Pin  -     -     -  This  town  is  seated  on  the  Bour- 

bre. 
1     Gaz Immediately  beyond  La  Tour-du- 

Pin,  on  the  right,  lies  the  route 

to  Grenoble. 
I7  Pont-de-Beauvoisin      -  Frontierof  France.  At  Guinguette, 

between    Gaz    and    Pont-de- 

Beauvoisin,    the    Rh6ne,     the 

4F  This  is  a  cheap  place  for  ^rmanent  retidence :  but  penons  who  wish  to  live 
economicaUyi  either  here  or  in  any  other  proTincial  town  of  France,  should  lodge 
and  board  in  a  private  house  with  a  respeeCaUe  French  Family.  Board  and  lodging 
for  one  person  seldom  -costs  more  than  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  House- 
rent  in  these  towns  b  cheap ;  as  a  comfortable  family-residence  may  sometimes  be 
procured  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  Mutton  and  beef  are  cheap ; 
the  former  being  from  three  to  five  pence  English,  the  pound ;  the  latter  some- 
what less.  Bread  is  cheap.  Fowls  and  ducks  are  about  two  shillings,  English,  the 
couple ;  and  turkies  from  two  to  three  ^shillings  eKh :  gaoM  also  is  cheap  and 
plentifuL 
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mountains  of  Bugey,  La  Char- 
treuse, and  Savoy,  are  all  dis- 
coverable. Pont-de-Beauvoism 
is  situated  on  the  Guieres. 

2    Echellei A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going     and    returning.      The 
Guiers,  a  torrent  over  which 
a  fine  bridge  has  been  throfRn, 
forms  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Savoy;  and  about 
six  miles  from  this  bridge  is  the 
once    terrific  passage    of  La 
Chaille:  but  the  present  road 
b^ing  bordered  with  a  dwarf 
wall,  every  appearance  of  dan- 
ger has  vanished. 
Echelles  is  seated  on  the  Guieres, 
whose  waters    are   here  seen 
issuing  impetuously  from  the 
mountains  of  La  Chartreuse: 
and  about  five  hundred  paces 
beyond    Echelles    commences 
the  celebrated   Chemin  de  la 
Grotte,  made  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel, second  Duke  of  Savoy ; 
and  so  wonderfully  improved 
by  the  Emperor  Niqpoleon,  as 
to  be  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
safest    and    most    magnificent 
roads  in  Europe, 
li  S.  ThUauU-de-Coux     -  A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
Between  the  Chemin  de  laGrotte 
and  S.  Thtbault<le-CouK  the 
road  traverses  a  mouotain  so 
lofty  that  the  air  on  its  summit 
is  cold  even  during  summer. 
Near  S.  Thibault-de-Coux,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  is 
a  fine  cascade,  formed  by  a 
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* 

stream  of  limpid  water,  which 
falls  perpendicularly  from  the 
height  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
feet. 
1}  Chambery  -  -  -  -  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
—  going  and  returning*. 

74     posts. 

Chambery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  is  -pleasantly  situated  in  a 
•fertile  valley  watered  by  the  rivulets  Albano  and  Leisse ;  and 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  heights  that  surround 
this  little  city  are  covered  with  vineyards,  pasturages,  and  forests 
of  firs ;  above  which  rise  pointed  rocks,  fantastically,  shaped, 
.and  enormously  high.    Inns,  S.  Jean  Bapliste,  and  La  Poste. 

Route  Jrom  Paris  to  Lyons,  through  Nevers  and  Moulins. 

8     FotUaineUeau  -    -    -    5ee  the  route  from  Paris  to  Ge- 
neva, through  Dijon. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Fontainebleau  every 
way,  the  Moret^road  excepted, 

2  Nemours  -----  This  little  town  is  welUplaced,  well- 
built,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Loing,  and  the  Canal  of  Briare. 
The  new  bridge  is  handsome, 
and  the  inns  are  tolerably  good. 

1§  L(i  Croisiere 

1     Font^iay 

1     PtaU4a'Lande 

1     Montargu 

li  La  CommodUd 

I     Nogent'Sur-  Vernisson 

li  Bussiere 

2i  Briare    -----  This  town  has  given  its  name  to 

the  Canal  which  forms  a  com- 
munication between  the  rivers 

*  See,  under  '*  Amvoa,  Italy,"  the  contiouaUon  of  this  Route,  from  Cham- 
bery, by  the  Mont-Cenis,  to  Turin. 
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Seine  and  Loire;  the  latter  oT 
which  is  seen,  covered  with  ves- 
sels, from  the  hill  above  Briare. 

2    Neuvy 

]|  Cosne 

n  Pouilly 

\\  La  ChariU    -    -    -    .  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Loire. 

1{  Pougues  '     -     -     -     -  Here  are  mineral  waters. 

l\  Nevers This  city  (anciently  Nivemmn)  is 

seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nievre  and  the  Loire,  over  the 
latter  of  which  rivers  there  is  a 
fine  bridge.  The  Paiace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Nev^s  is  deemed  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Grotfaic 
architecture.  The  choir  of  the 
great  Church  merits  notice.  Prin- 
cipal inns,  L'H&el  Royal,  and 
VH&el  du  Lion  d:or. 

1\  Magny 

l\  S.  Pierre-le-Motdier 

IJ  S,  Imbert ' 

Ix  ViUeneuve 

li  Moulitts This  town,  situated  on  the  Alliefy 

is  embellished  by  a  magnificent 
Bridge;  and  contains  the  Mau- 
soleum ofMontmorencyywho  was 
beheaded  under  Louis  XIII.  It 
is  deemed  a  fine  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, and  stands  in  the  CoU^ 
JtoyaL  In  the  environs  of  Bres- 
sol,  a  village  near  Moulins,  there 
is  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
petrified  wood. 

2    Bessay 

2     Varennes  -----  About  noon  the  famous  mountains, 

called  Puis  de  Dime  and  Mont 
d^or,  are  discoverable  from  this 
town. 

if  5.  Girand  -     -     .    -  The  inn  here  is  a  good  one. 
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1}  La  Palisse 

If  Droiturier 

i     S.  Martin  .....  A  very  high  situation.    The  road 

near  this  town  exhibits  fine 
landscapes. 

1     La  Pacaudih^e 

If  jS.  Germain  fEpinasse 

1  i  Roanne     -    •    .    «    -  Hence  to  Lyons  the  road  is  very 

hilly.  At  Roanne  the  Loire  be- 
oomes  navigable.  Best  inns^ 
UmtddeFlandres,  andi'H6- 
tel  du  Renard. 

1     L'Hapital 

1  S.  Sympkorien 
li  Pain-Bouchqin 

H  Tarare    -----  Peasants  usually  keep  oxen  at  the 

foot  of  the  mountain  of  Tarare, 
to  aid  carriages  in  ascending. 
Fine  views  of  the  Alps  between 
Tarare  and  Lyons. 

U  Amas 

2  Salvigny 
1 }  Lyon  * 

59%  posts. 

*  From  La  Palifse  to  S.  Gerand  a  third  horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not 
returning. 

From  La  Palisse  to  Droiturier  a  third  horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not 
returmng. 

From  Droiturier  to  S.  Martin  a  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

From  Pacaudiere  to  S.  Martin  a  third  horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not 
returning. 

From  Pacaiididre  to  S.  Germain  a  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returmng. 

From  Roanne  to  S.  Symphorien  a  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

From  3.  Symphorien  to  Pain-Bouchain  a  third  horse  aU  the  year,  goi|ig,  but  not 
returning. 

From  Tarare  to  Pain-Bouchain  a  third  horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not 
returning. 

From  Amas  to  Salvigny  a  third  horae  ail  the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 
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RofUe/rom  Lifons,  through  Avignon  and  Aix,  to  Nice. 

I     S.  Pons 

1     S.  Stftnphorien  (TOzon  -  A  third  and  fourth  horse  aU  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1^  Vienne A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  entering,  and  on  quit- 
ting Vienne^  This  city  con- 
tains several  antiquities;  among 
which  are  an  Amphith&Ure  al- 
most entire ;  the  ruins  of  a  tri- 
umphal archy  erected  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  and  a  Temple 
adorned  with  columns  thirty 
feet  in  height. 
The  wine  called  CSte-^otie^  is 
made  near  Vienne. 
2    Auherive  -----  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 
1     Peage  de  Roussillon  -     -  A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter 

months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 
H  S.Rambert 

H  S.  Vallier This  town,  seated  at  the  confluence 

of  the  Galaure  and  the  Rhone, 
contains  a  good  inn. 

1^  Tain celebrated    for    red    and    white 

wine,  called  Hermitage. 

2^  Valence A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter 

months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 
Valence,  called  Valentia  by  the 
Romans,  contains  a  University, 
and  an  edifice,  now  made  into 
a  Church,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  built 
by  the  Romans.  Pius  VI  died 
here.  Best  inn,  7%e  Pof^-Z/biue. 


1 
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]|  La  Paillasse 

H  Lariol 

1}  DfirMeres 

H  Montdimart  -    -    -    -  The  Post-house  here  is  one  of  the 

best  provincial  inns  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

1  Donzire A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going    and    returning.      This 
town  contains  a  good  inn ;  and 
*  the  wines  of  the  neighbourhood 

are  excellent. 

2  La  Palud       -    -    -    -  A  third  horse    throughout    the 

year  from  La  Palud  to  Don- 
z^e. 

\i  Mornas A   t(iird  horse,  throughout  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning; 

H  Orange remarkable  for  a  ^nump^/ ^rcA, 

erected  in  honour  of  Marius 
and  Catulus,  and  almost  entire. 

2    Sorgues A  third  horse,  throughout  the 

year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  {  Avignon This  city,  seated  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Rhone,  and  built  in  the 
Italian  style,  was  anciently  call- 
ed Avenio:  contains  23,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  considerable 
number  of  handsome  edifices; 
the  most  striking  of  which  is 
the  Cathedral.  The  ci-devant 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  con- 
tains the  Tomb  of  Laura.  The 
H6id'd^ Europe  is  one  of  the 
best  inns  France  can  boast; 
and  The  H6tel  de  Petrarque  and 
Laura^  between  Avignon  and 
Vaucluse,  is  celebrated  by  Tra- 
vellers for  its  dinners,  consist- 
ing of  excellent  trout  and  other 
(ish. 
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The  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  Avignon. 

2    S.  Andiol Between  this  place  and  Avignon 

a  fine  wooden  bridge  has  been 
lately  thrown  over  the  Durance, 
anciently  Druentiai  a  rapid 
river,  which  Travellers  were 
formerly  compelled  to  cross  in 
a  ferry,  sometimes  at  the  risk 
•  of  their  lives. 

1 J  Orgon The  inn  here  is  good. 

2  Pont'Royal  -  -  -  -  The  country,  firom  S.  Andiol  hi- 
ther, is,  generally  spealdng, 
flat  and  uninteresting. 

2    S.  Canat 

2    Aix A  third  horse,    throughout   the 

year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing.   The  two  last  stages  are 
hilly. 
Aix,     anciently     called    Aqtm^ 
SextuBy  and  the  capital  of  Pro- 
vence,   stands    in    a  spacious 
plain,  watered  by  the  Arc,  is 
handsomely  built  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  contains  23,700  inha- 
bitants.   The  mineral  Waters 
and  hot  Baths  here,  have  long 
been  celebrated.     The  Cathe- 
dral merits  notice;  as  that  part 
called  La  Ratonde^  is  adorned 
with  columns  which  once  be- 
longed to  a  Temple  of  the  Sun; 
and  the  CoUege-Chapel  is  em- 
bellished with  an  Annunciation, 
and  a  Visitation,  by  Puget. 
This  is  a  cheap  town  for  perma- 
nent residence:   its  best  inns 
are,  VHSUl  du  Cours,  L'HStel 
des    Princes,    and    La    Mule 
l^lanche. 
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li  La  Galinih-e 

\i  La  Grande  Pugere 

2f  Tourves    •     -     - 


li  BrignoUes 

J I  Flauans    • 
\     Lue      - 


Ij-  Vidauban 


3     Trqw 


An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Aix. 


A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning.  Between 
La  Grande-Pugdre  and  Tourves 
there  is  a  steep  hill;  and  the 
whole  road  from  Aix  to  the 
last-namedPost  is  at  times  rough 
and  rotten. 
This  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
between  the  rivers  Carancin 
and  Issole.  A  third  horse, 
during  the  six  winter  months, 
both  to  go  and  return. 

•  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

-  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning.  The  road 
from  BrignoUes  hither  is  good. 
The  country  abounds  with  oli ves» 


vineyards,  and  com. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

Frejus,  called  by  the  Romans 
Forum  JuUiy  still  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  ancient  splendour  ; 
namely,  one  Arch  of  the  Port 
made  by  Caesar,  and  the  ruin» 
of  an  Aqueduct^  &c. :  but  what 
must  always  render  this  town 
memorable  is,  that  Napoleon 
landed  here  on  his  return  from 
Egypt;  embarked  here,  when 
banished  to  Elba;  and  landed 
again,  not  far  hence,  after  quit- 
ting  that  Island. 
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The  country  round  Frejus  is  mag- 
nificently wooded. 

2     LettreUes A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning.  The 
mountains  from  which  the  last- 
mentioned  Post  derives  its  name 
may  almost  vie  in  height  with 
the  Alps ;  and  are  richly  cloth- 
ed with  myrtles,  arbuti,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  flower- 
ing shrubs.  These  mountains 
exhibit  beautiful  scenery. 

S     Cannes A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning.  This  is 
the  precise  spot  where  Napo- 
leon landed  in  1815. 

2    Aniihes A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 
Antibes,  anciently  called  Anth- 
polisy  and  celebrated  for  the 
elegance  of  its  Port,  which  is 
adorned  with  circular  arcades, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Port  of  Ostia,  likewise 
contains  Ruins  of  an  Ampki^ 
theatre. 
4  *  Nice    ------  A  third  horse  all  the  year. 

The  country  between  Antibes  and 

66  posts.  Nice    is    an    extensive    plain 

near  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
embellished  with  hedges  of 
pomegranates,  myrtles,  and 
aloes ;  and  watered  by  the  Var, 
wliich  divides  France  from  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Travellers  going  to  Nice 
were  formerly  obliged  to  ford 

•  The  dutance,  according  to  the  French  Post-book,  ts  4  posts  from  Antibes  to 
Kice ;  but  the  lulian  Post-books  call  it  only  i\  posts. 

See,  under  <'  Appskdix,  It4LT,'*  the  continuation  of  this  Route  from  Kice  to 
Genoa. 
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the  Var,  an  operation  which 
was  always  unpleasant,  and 
often  dangerous;  but  a  long 
wooden  bridge  is  now  thrown 
over  that  torrent. 

Route  from  Lyons  to  Avignotiy  by  WtUer*. 

Families  who  wish  to  descend  the  Rhone  from  Lyons  to  Avig- 
non, may  either  take  the  Coche  d'eau  to  themselves  for  ten 
Louis-d  ors,  or  perhaps  less,  the  expense  of  putting  a  carriage 
on  board,  and  disembarking  it  at  Avignon  inclusive ;  or  they 
may,  for  the  same  price,  hire  a  private  boat.  We  pursued  the 
latter  plan ;  and,  quitting  Lyons  about  noon,  arrived  before  six 
in  the  evening  at  Cordreuil;  where  we  slept  The  views  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  between  Lyons  and  Cordreuil,  are  beau- 
tiful. The  second  day  we  left  the  last-named  place  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  were  presented  with  views  even  finer  than 
on  the  preceding  day.  A  magnificent  chain  of  lofty  rocks 
clothed  with  vineyards,  and  crowned  with  ruins  of  ancient 
castles,  formed  the  great  features  of  the  landscape ;  while,  here 
and  there,  a  small  village  at  the  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  a 
large  town  in  a  valley  between  the  hills,  added  to  the  richness 
of  the  scenery.  Deserted  Chateaux,  and  Convents,  placed  on 
the  pinnacles  of  craggy  rocks,  presented  themselves  at  every 
turn  of  the  river ;  while  the  rocks  frequently  appeared  in  such 
wild  and  extraordinary  shapes,  that  one  might  easily  have  mis- 
taken them  for  castles  with  giants  striding  on  their  battlements. 
No  words,  however,  can  do  justice  to  this  enchanting  scenery  ; 
which  is  rendered  doubly  beautiful  by  the  immense  breadth, 
peculiar  clearness,  and  great  rapidity  of  the  Rhone.  About 
four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Valence  ;  which  commands  a  distant 
view  of  the  Alps,  and  stands  directly  opposite  to  a  picturesque 
rock,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  castle.  We  slept  at  the 
Post-House,  a  tolerably  good  inn,  though  too  far  from  the 
water.  The  third  day  we  quitted  Valence  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  found  the  rocks  increase  in  magnitude,  and  the  pro- 

*  The  road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  and  Maneilles  being  frequently  in  bad 
condition,  it  is  advisable  for  Travellers  to  go  down  the  Rhone,  if  po:><ible. 
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spcct  of  the  Alps  grow  more  and  more  sublime  as  we  proceeded. 
Early  in  the  aflemoon  we  came  in  sight  of  th^ Pon^  S.  Esprit; 
and  passed  under  the  middle  arch,  without  experiencing,  in 
consequence,  any  disagreeable  sensation.  This  celebrated 
bridge,  three  thousand  feet  in  length,  is  built  with  consummate 
skill  and  beautiful  simplicity. 

The  inn  at  S.  Esprit  is  good.  The  fourth  day  we  left  this 
town  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Avignon  about 
twelve.  There  are  two  castles,  opposite  to  each  other,  not  far 
from  the  Pont  S.  Esprit,  which  form  a  picturesque  view.  On 
approaching  Avignon  we  found  the  country  flat,  and  the  pro- 
spects less  pleasing  than  before. 

Route  from  Avignon  to  Nismes  and  MontpelUer. 

2i  La  Begude  de  Saze       -  A  third  horse  all  th.e  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 

2i  La  Foux   -----  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 

1|  5.  Geirvasy     -    -  *  -    -  A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 

If  Nismes This  city,   anciently  called  Ne- 

maususy  and  said  to  contain 
40,000  inhabitants,  is  adorned 
with  handsome  modem  build- 
ings; but  more  particularly 
worth  seeing  on  account  of  its 
Amphitheatre,  and  several  other 
monuments  of  antiquity ;  one  of 
which,  called  La  Maison  Quar^ 
rde,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Corinthian  Temple,  erected 
by  the  people  of  Nismes  about 
the  year  of  Rome  754,  in  ho- 
nour of  Caius  and  Lucius,  sons 
of  Agrippa,  is  in  high  presenta- 
tion. Here,  likewise,  are  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Pharos. 
Best  inns,  Le  Louvre,  and  Lt 
Luxembourg. 
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The  Fountain  of  Nismes  has  long 
been  celebrated ;  and  the  PonP- 
de-Garde,  a  Roman  Aqueduct, 
(attributed  to  Agrippa),  174 
Paris-feet  in  height,  and  728 
in  length,  is  not  quite  four 
leagues  distant  from  this  city, 
and  well  worth  notice. 

H   Uchau An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 

from  Nismes  hither. 

li  Lunel        celebrated  for  its  wines. 

1{  Colomhieres 

li  Montpellier    ....  This  town,  anciently  called  Jga- 

thopoUs,  and  supposed  to  con- 

16{  posts.  tain    33,000    inhabitants,    has 

long  been  famed  for  its  climate ; 
which,  though  unfavourable  to 
weak  lungs,  is  in  other  respects 
salubrious.  Rain  seldom  falls 
here ;  snow  and  fogs  are  equally 
uncommon ;  but  the  marin,  or 
sea-wind,  produces  damp;  and 
the  vent  de  bise,  which  conti- 
nually visits  Montpellier,  is  of 
all  winds  the  most  piercing*. 
The  principal  hotels  are  Le 
Cheval  Blanc,  UHdtel  du  Midi, 
Le  petit  Paris,  and  Le  Luxem- 
bourg: but  persons  who  pur- 
pose to  reside  any  length  of 
time  at  Montpellier  should  hire 
a  ready-furnished  apartment, 
and  have  their  dinner  from  a 
Traiteur.   Here  are  a  Theatre^ 

•  The  veni  de  hise  prevails  so  much,  in  all  the  southern  part  of  Francci  as  to 
render  the  climate  prejudicial  to  consumptive  persons :  and  beside  this  objection 
to  the  above-mentioned  country,  there  is  another,  of  almost  equal  magnitude, 
Bamely,  the  natives  still  retain  the  character  given  of  them  by  Horace : 

**  Novisque  rebut  mfidelit  Mlobrox,^^ 
App.l  E 
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an  Jquedud,  and  several  plea- 
sant Promenades.  Montpellier 
and  Graase  are  famous  for  the 
best  perfumes  in  France. 
The  Mason-Spider  is  an  extraor- 
dinary insect,  which  Naturalists 
report  to  be  found  only  near 
Montpellier, 

RotUefrom  Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

2    Le  Grand-Pin  -     -     -  An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 

on  quitting  Aix.  A  third  horse 
all  Uie  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

2    Marseille       -     -     -    -  Between  Le  Grand-Pin  and  Mar- 

seilles,  and  about  half  a  league 
from  the  latter,  there  is  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  France. 
Marseilles,  anciently  called  Ma- 
siliay  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
safest  PorU  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  supposed  to  contain 
1 11 , 1 50  inhabitants.  The  Ca- 
thedral, a  very  ancient  edifice, 
is  adorned  with  the  works  of 
Puget :  and  La  Consigne  con- 
tains a  celebrated  representa- 
tion of  the  Plague,  by  the  same 
master.  TAe  i^r^eW  merits  no- 
tice. The  Theatre  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  France;  and  the 
Lazzaretto  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  The  principal  inns  are 
IsH&el  des  Ambassadeurs,  Rue 
Beawoeau  ;  La  Croix  de  MaUey 
Rue  des  Pucelles;  VHStel  des 
EmpereurSi  Rue  Suffren;  L*  Ho- 
tel d  Europe,  Rue  de  PavSlon; 
l' Hotel  de  Franklin,  Rue  Beau- 
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veau;  L' Hdtel  de  Pologney  Rue 
Tkyar;  and  L  Hotel  des  Princeiy 
Rue  Canebiere.  The  Quay,  and 
the  environs  of  Marseilles  aits 
beautiful ;  but  this  town>  during 
summer,  is  much  infested  by 
moschettos.  An  extra  half-post 
is  paid  on  quitting  Marseilles. 

2  AuhagM 
l\  Cujes 

3  Beaustet A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 

going  and  returning. 
2     Toulon     -    -    -    *     -  A  third  horse,  during  the  six  win- 
— —  ter- months,    from    Toulon   to 

11}  posts.  Beausset,  but  not  returning. 

Toulon  is  eupp^ed  to  contain  26,000  inhabitants.  The  Ports, 
ike  Marine-Arsenal^  the  HStel  de  VUle,  adorned  with  two  co- 
lossal Caryatides,  by  Puget,  a  ceiling  in  the  house  he  once  oc- 
cupied, representing  the  Fates,  the  Military ^ Arsenal,  the  Laz" 
zaretto,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  ci-devant Seminaire,  are  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  in  this  city. 

Near  Toulon  is  the  small  town  of  Hyhres,  opposite  to  some 
Islands  of  the  same  name  (anciently  called  the  Stachades),  and 
about  one  league  distant  from  the  sea.  This  town  is  so  much  ahd 
80  justly  celebrated,  for  the  excellence  of  its  climate  during 
winter,  that  Valetudinarians  are  sent  hither  from  all  parts  df 
France ;  but  during  the  summer  months  it  is  particularly  un- 
wholesome. Oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates^  grow  mo^ 
luxuriantly  at  Hydres  in  the  natural  ground ;  and  sugar-canes 
are  said  to  do  so  likewise,  when  properly  cultivated. 

Route  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne, 

l-J-  Croix  de  Bernis 
1     Lonjumeau 
1-y.  Arpajon 
H  Estrechy 
1     Etampes 
1     Montdesir 

E2 
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1 1  Angerville 
li  Toury 
1|  Artenay 
1     CheviUy 
1}  Orleans  - 


2}  Ferti  S.  Aubin 
2    Motte-Beuvron 

1  Nouan 

H  La  Loge 

2  Vierxon  -     - 
1{  Massay 

2     Vatan 

If  Epine-Fameau 

2    Chateauroux   * 


2  LMier 

1|  Argenton 

2  Fay 

2i  ViUe-au'Brun 

2}  Morterol 

2  Chantehube 


This  city  (anciently  Aurdiarn)  con- 
tains about 40,000  people*.  The 
great  Church  is  elegant  and  ma- 
jestic, and  the  environs  are  de- 
lightful. TheFauxbourgd'Oli- 
vet  communicates  with  the  city 
hy  a  Bridge  which  is  much  cele- 
brated. Orleans  is  embellished 
with  a  University,  an  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  public  Li- 
brary. In  the  HStel  de  Vilk 
there  is  a  portrait  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  An  extra  half-post 
is  paid  on  quitting  Orleans,  and 
on  entering,  by  the  way  of  Fertd 
S.  Aubin. 


A  small,  but  ancient  town. 


This  town  is  situated  in  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  plam.  Best 
inn^  S.Catherinem 


*  Orleuii  is  t  rcmarhiblychcip  town  for  pennanent  rerideac^ 
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2    Maison^ouge 
li  Limoges  -    - 


1^  Aixd 
1^  Gatinaud 
1|  Chdtu 
If  La  Coquille 
2     Thiviers 
1^  PaUsstms 
1}  Tavemes 
ij  Perigueux   - 


2{  Massoulie 
2    Mueidan 
2     Mont-pont 
2     S.M4ard 
2t  Libourne 
IJ  S.Pardoux 
2     CkLrbon-hhnc 
2    Bordeaux  - 


This  city  (ancientlyjcalled  Lemo' 
Knees)  contains  20,000  people* 
TAe  ci-devant  Abbey  of  S,  Mar* 
tial  is  interesting  on  account  of 
its  antiquity.  Best  inn,  L*H6iel 
de  Perigord.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Li- 
moges. 


This  city  (anciently  called  Petro- 
corii)  is  famed  for  delicious 
meat-pies.  Here  are  some  Ro-  ' 
man  Antiquities — ^and  near  the 
town  is  a  Fountain,  remarkable 
for  the  daily  flux  and  reflux  of 
its  waters.  Best  inn,  VH6tel 
de  France. 


An  extra  half-post  is  paid  from 
Carbon-blanc  hither. 


Bordeaux  (anciently  called  Burdigala),  one  of  the  largest^ 
richest,  and  handsomest  cities  inFrancCjis  seated  on  the  Garonne, 
and  supposed  to  contain  99,000  people.  The  objects  best  worth 
Botice  are— ^A«  Cathedraly  adorned  with  two  extraordinary  bassi 
relievi^^he  Exchange — the  Church  of  the  ci-devant  Chartreux' 
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Convent — the  Theatre — the 
Antiquities.  The  wines  of 
LeMarSchal  de  Richelieu. 

li  Bouscant    -     -     - 

li  Castres 

1^  Cerojis 

1^  Langon 

2     Bazas 

2^  Captieux 

2    Poteau 

2i  Roquefort 

1^  Caloy 

]^  Mont-de-Marsan 

1}  Campagne 

2     Tartas 

li  Pontons 

H  S.  Paul-les-Dax 

2    S,  Geours 

2     Cantons 

2     Ondres 

lij  Bayonne      -    -    - 

108 J  posts*. 


Quays — and  the  remains  tf  Roman 
Bordeaux  are  excellent.    Best  inn, 

-  An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Bordeaux. 


This  town  is  finely  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour.  The  Cathedral  is  a  ve- 
nerable edifice.  Travelling-beds 
may  be  purchased  at  Beyonne. 
Best  inn,  S.  Etienne. 


Route  from  Paris  to  Brest. 


2J  Versailles  - 


An  extra  half-post  i^  pajid  on  quit- 
ting this  town. 


•  A  third  horse  throughout  the  year  at  every  port,  both  going  and  retumiiig^ 
between  Orleans  and  Argenton. 

A  third  horac  throughout  the  year  from  Argenton  to  Fay,  but  not  returning. 

A  third  horse  all  tiie  year  between  Fay  and  S.  Pardoux,  both  going  and  re- 
tumio^ 

A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter-months,  both  going  and  retorniai^  1 
Bordeaux  and  Langon. 
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2i  Pont'Chartrain 
If  I^a  Queue 
•]{  Hotidan 

1  MaroUe 

14  Dreux Memorable  for  the  battle  of  1552, 

under  Charles  IX. 
1-r  Nonancourt 
1{  TUUeres 
H  VemeuU Memorable  for  the  battle  of  1434. 

2  S.  Maurice 
2$  Mortagne 

2    Le  MSie-wr-Safihe 

H  MSnUbroust 

IJ  Alen9on An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 

on  quitting  this  town. 

If  S.  Denis  sur  Sarton 

If  Prez-en-Pail 

2     Ribai^ 

2|  Ma^enne 

2    Martigni 

2    Laval     -     -    [-    -    -  This  town  contains  15,000  people; 

there  are  quarries  of  jasper  in  its 
vicinity.    Best  inn,  XeZotfvr^. 

2}  GraveUe 

2    Vitr6 This  is  a  considerable  town* 

2  Ckateau-bourg 

H  Nayal 

H  Rennes This  city  (anciently  called  Re^ 

danes)  is  supposed  to  contain 
about29,000people.-rA«Pface- 

A  third  hone  all  the  year,  both  going  and  returning,  between  Langon  and 
Captieuxi 

A  third  and  fourth  hone  all  the  year,  both  going  and  retormog,  between  Cap- 
lieusand  Poteau. 

A  third  hone  all  the  year,  both  going  and  returning,  between  Poteau  and 
Bo^iefort 

A  third  hone  all  the  year,  both  going  and  returning,  and  a  fourth  hone  goings 
but  not  returning,  from  Caloy  to  Mont-de-Manan. 

A  thifd  and  iburth  borae  thioughout  the  year,  both  going  and  retumbig,  from 
Montpde-Manan  to  Bayonne. 
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Royde — The  Palais  de  Justice 
—and  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  merit 
notice.  Best  inns,  Le  Tour 
d*  Argent  t  and  LHdlelde  France. 

H  Paci 

\\  Bedie 
•  1}  Montauban 

H  S.Jean 

1  Broons 

1§  Langouedre 

2  Lamhalle 

2i  S.  Brieux       -    -    -    -  This  town  has  a  good  Port. 
2     Chatelaudren 
li  Guingamp 
1-J  Bois-mormant 

1  Bellisle-en-t^rre 
2j  Pontou 

2  Morlaix The  Church  ofN.  D.  des  Mm  Is 

a  singular  edifice ;  the  Hospital 
is  a  fine  one,  and  the  Port  con- 
siderable.    L*  Hotel  d  Europe  is 
a  good  inn. 
1\  S.  Egonec 

1  Landivisiau 

2  Landemeau 
1^  Guipava 

1     Brest  * An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  en- 

—  tering  this  town,  and  on  quit- 

74|' posts.  ting  it. 

Brest,  anciently  called  Brivatesy  is  supposed  to  contain  27»O0O 
inhabitants;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the  safest  in  Europe,  is 
sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  The 
Q^aySy  the  Arsenal^  and  the  Theatre  particularly  merit  notice. 
The  principal  hotels  are,  La  grande  Maison;  Le  grand  3fo- 
narque;  La  Tour  d* Argent;  and  Le  grand  Turc, 

Another  road  from  Brest  to  Paris,  through  Lamballe,  Doly 

*  FotUmasterB  are  allowed  to  put  on  a  tbij'd  borse  at  almost  ereiy  ftage  betvoen 

Mortogae  and  Brest. 
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Maienne,  and  AUn^on^  is  five  posts  shorter  than  the  road 
already  described. 

Rotdefrom  Paris  to  Dunkerque. 

H  Bourget 

if  Louvres 

H  ChapeUe-en'seroal 

I     Senlis 

l\  Pont  S.  Maxence 

\\  Bois'de-Lihus 

li  Goumay 

I     Cuvilly 

1     Couchy4es-Pots 

\\  Roye 

1     Fonches 

1  MarchS'U'pot 
J I  Peronne 

2  Fins 

1^  Bon- Avis 

If  Cambray. 

1^  Bac^Avhenchetd 

H  Douay 

2  J  Pont^'Marcq 

H  Lille 

2    Armentieres 

li  Bailleul 

2t  Ca^jff/ 

2i  ^CT-g-S.  ^f'nox 

1     Dunkerque. 

38  posts. 

Dunkerque,  so  called  from  originally  containing  the  Kirk  of 
the  Duns,  is  supposed  to  have  21,200  inhabitants.  The  houses 
are  built  with  uniformity,  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Eloi  merits 
notice,  and  the  Quay  is  a  fine  one.  The  best  inns  are.  The 
Post;  The  Hotel  d'Angkthrre;  The  H6tel  du  Sauvage,  and  The 
Hotel  du  Nord*. 

*  From  Dunkerque  to  Paria,  through  QalaUy  SauhgnCf  and  AmienSf  U  39 
posts ;  and  through  &  Omett  ArraSf  and  Fhonn^,  37. 
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Route  from  Lille  to  Ostendy  through  Ypres. 

2     Wameton 

2  Ypres The  Church  of  S.  Martin — the 

Canal    of  Bosingen'-^ajid  the 
d-devant  Jesuits'  College,  merit 
notice. 
£{.  Dixmude 

3  Ostende See    (under  «  Appendix,    Grer- 

.....  many")  the  route  from  Vienna 

g§  posts.  through  Ratisbon  and  Brussels 

to  Ostend. 

Route Jrom  LUle  to  Brussels. 

l\  Pont-h'Tressain 

If  Toumay 

2    Leuse 

li  Ath 

Ij.  Enghien 

1|  HaU 

li  Bruxelles See   (under    «  Appendix,  Ger- 

many")  the  route  from  Vienna, 

1 1  posts.  through  Ratisbon  and  Brussels, 

to  Ostend. 

Route  from  Paris  to  Ostend,  through  Brussels. 

1|  Bourget 

2    Mesnil'Amelot 

1  Dammartin    -    -    -    -  This  place  commands  afine  view, 

and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  are 

picturesque. 
l|  NanteuH-Haudouin 
li  Levignen 

2  VUlers'Cotteretx 
li  Verte-FeuiUe 

\\  Soissons Anciently  called  Suesmnes.  The 

great  Church,  and  the  ci-detant 
Abbey  of  S.  MSdard,  ^ere 
Louis  le  Dibonnaire  was  con- 
fined by  his  children,  merit  no- 
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2     Vourains 
2    Laon    - 


2i  Marie 

1  i  Verrins 

2  Im  Capdk 
2  Avesne^ 

2 


2    Mors 


tice.  The  environs  of  this  ckj 
are  charming.  An  extra  half- 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Sots- 
sons. 

Prettily  situated  on  the  summit  of 
ahiU. 


When  Travellers  arQ  obliged  to 
send  for  horses  to  Douaiea,  they 
pay,  in  consequence,  an  extra 
half-post. 

The  famous  battle  of  Genappe, 
which  took  place  in  ]  792,  was 
fought  near  Mons — The  Castle 
^^the  Abbey  de  Wautru  —  and 
the  ci-devant  Jesuits*  CoUege^ 
merit  notice. 


1  Casteau 

If  Bra$ne4^Camte 

2  Halle 

1}  Bruxelles  -    -    • 


•  -  -  There  is  another  road,  in  distance 
34§  posts  from  Brussels  to 
Paris,  through  Valenciennes^ 
Both  roads  are  chiefly  paved, 
and  tolerably  good;  tibough  in 
some  places  they  wanli  repair** 

H  Asche 

li  Alost 

H  Qu^dregt 

•  Persons  who  go  fram  Brussels  to  Paris,  through  Genappe,  ValeHcienne$, 
M<mit  Cambrqyf  waA&  Qfteniin,  should  visit  at  the  last-named  town,  the  Tunnel  cut 
through  solid  rocks,  and  passing  three  miles  under  ground,  to  fiicilitate  the  inland 
navigation  from  Cambray  to  the  capital.  This  Tunnel,  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
works  of  Napoleon,  is  well  ventilated,  lighted  by  means  of  lamps,  and  usually  pro- 
vided with  water  about  six  feet  deep.  It  admits  one  barge  only  at  a  timei  towed  by 
men,  who  have  a  commodious  gallary  to  walk  in. 
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1  Gand 

2  AUeren 
2  Bruges 
2  Ostende. 

46  posts. 


Route  through  Reims,  Jrom  Paris  to  Liege  and  Sedan. 


12^  Soissons 

3{  Braine 
1{  Fismes 
If  Jofichery 
2  Reims    - 


See  the  route  from  Paris,  through 
Brussels  to  Ostend. 


2    Isle 
2*  Rethel 
2§  Lavnoff 
2    Mezidres 


1l\  Sedan 


This  town  is  said  to  have  80,000 
inhabitants.  Thegreai  Church 
is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  with 
a  beautifuiyron^  The  Church 
qfS.NicholaSy  the  Ptace-Royaky 
and  some  remains  of  Roman 
Aniiquitiesy  merit  notice.  At 
Courtagnon  and  MSri^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reims,  a  large 
number  of  fossils  are  continually 
discovered.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  b  paid  on  quitting 
Reims. 


An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  this  town.  A  third 
horse  all  the  year  between  Re- 
thel and  Launoy,  and  Launoy 
and  Mezieres. 

Here  is  a  good  Arsenal  and  a  Can- 
non-Foundery.  The  great  Tu- 
renne  was  bom  at  Sedan.  Best 
inns,  La  Croix  dOr^  and  Le 
Palais  Roytd. 
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8    PaUseux 

2i  Tdin 

2    Marche 

2    Bouzin 

2    Nandrin 

2    Liege -  See    (under   "  Appendix,   Ger- 

—  many" )  the  route  from  Brussek, 

44i  posts.  through  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 

Liege,  to  Spa. 

Route  Jrom  Paris  to  Strasburgy  through  Chalons-sur-Mamej 
S»  Dizier,  Bar-le-Duc,  Nanciff  Luneville,  Phalzbourgy  and 
Saveme. 

If  Bondjf  ------  This  town  gives  its  name  to  the 

neighbouring  forest. 
1     Vert-Galand 

1  Claye  ------  Between  Paris  and  Meaux  is  a 

plain,  famed  for  the  retreat  of 
the  Swiss,  in  1567,  under  Pfyf- 
fer,  who  escorted  Charles  IX, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  in  safety 
to  Paris,  by  cutting  his  way 
through  the  army  of  their  ene« 
mies. 

2  Meaux      -----  This  town  stands  in  a  beautiful 

plun,  watered  by  the  Marne, 
and  was  the  first  place  which  de- 
serted the  party  of  the  League, 
and  submitted  to  Henry  IV. 
Over  one  of  the  gates  are  these 
words: — Henricum  prima  ag- 
novi.  Good  cheeses  are  made 
at  Meaux.  Best  inns.  La  Si' 
rewe,  and  La  Croix  d'Or. 
H  S.Jean 

1  La  FertSsouS'Jouarre  -  A  small  town^  embellished  with 

pretty  walks. 

2  La  Ferme-de-Paris 

1|  ChAteau'Thiery  -    -    •  The  birth-place  of  La  Fontaine. 
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I  Parojf 
H  Dormant 

I  Port'drBinson 

1  La  Cave 

1  Epemay    -     -     -     - 

2  Jdalons 

1  Mastogne 

1  Chalons-^ur-Mame  • 


I     CA^* 

1     Ld  Chaussee 

1     iS.  Amand 

1  Vitry4e'Fran^ 

2  Longchamp 

li  5.  D»*<?r  -     -    - 


li  Saudrupt 
li  Bar^le^uc 

2    L%wy 

li  Toul     -     - 


Famed  for  its  wines. 


The  HStel  de  Ville,  the  GrM 
Churchy  and  the  Jard,  are  the 
objects  best  worth  notice.  Near 
this  city  Attila  was  defeated  by 
the  Franks  and  Romans.  Best 
inns,  La  Pomme  d'Or;  Le  Pa" 
lais'Rayal ;  La  Croix  dOr; 
and  La  Ville  de  Nancy.  An 
extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  this  town. 


Built  by  Francis  I. 

Here  the  Mame  becomes  navi- 
gable. 

Famous  for  sweetmeats^  trout,  and 
excellent  wine. 


1^  Vehine 
1}  Nancy 


•  The  principal  Churchy  and  ct-de^ 
vant  episcopal  Palace,  merit  no- 
tice. The  wines  of  Toul  are 
good. 

This  fine  city  stiifered  cruelly  from 
a  battalion  of  Republicans,  who 
passed  through  it  in  1792,  and 
destroyed  all  the  chefk-^ieuvtts 
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2    Dombatle 
H  LunemUe 
H  Benamenil 
2    Blamont 
Heming 
Sarrehourg 
Hommartin 
Phalshourg 
1-J  Saveme    - 


of  art  they  unfortunately  met 
with.  The  Place-Royale  merits 
notice,  as  do  the  Tombs  of  the 
ancient  Dukes  ofLorrain,  in  the 
ci'devant  Franciscan  Church. 
The  Cloister  of  the  Franciscans, 
au  ban  secours  contains  the  grave 
of  king  StanislauSy  the  great 
embellisher  of  this  city.  The 
Theatre  is  pretty,  and  the  Hd- 
tel  de  petit  Paris  and  the  Hotel 
Royal  are  the  principal  inns. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Nancy. 


Here  the  Sarre  becomes  nayigable. 


-  -  -  The  road  over  the  mountain  of 
Saveme  is  much  celebrated,  mid 
does  honour  to  human  industry. 

t}  Wasselonne 

If  Ittenheim 

1}  Strasbourg. 

58}  posts*. 

Strasburg  (anciently  called  Argentoratum)  contains  50,000  in- 
habitants. Theobjects  best  worth  notice  in  this  city  are,  The  Mun- 

*  A  third  hone  all  the  year  between  Epernay  and  Jdalons. 

"Do,  between  S.  Dicier  and  Saudrupt 

Bo.  between  Saudrupt  and  Bar-le-Duc. 

Do.  betnreen  Ligny  and  S.  Aubin. 

Do.  between  Velaine  and  Nancy. 

Do.  between  Blamont  and  Heming. 

Do.  between  Saveme  and  Wanelonne. 

A  third  horse,  during  the  iix  wnter-mooiha,  between  Ittenheim  and  Strubourg. 


<c^ 
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^<r,  and  its  famous  Totaet'^the  Church  qfS.  Thomas,  which  con- 
tains the  Mausoleum  tf  Marshal  ScLxCihyVi^e — ike  Arsenal  and 
Cannoti'Foundery-^ihe  ci-devant  episcopal  Palace — the  public 
Granaries'—the  FoundUng" Hospital — the  Hospital  Bourgeois — 
the  Observatory — the  Maison  de  Ville — the  Citadel — the  Bridge 
over  the  Rhine — and  the  Public  Library,  which  is  open  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Here  is  an  Academy  of 
Music ,  a  French,  and  a  German  Theatre.  The  Ville  de  Lyon  is 
a  good  inn;  as  are  the  Hotels  de  F Esprit y  de  la  Fleur,  la  Maison 
Rouge,  &c. 

Route Jrom  Paris  to  Strasburg,  through  Troyes^  Langres,  Vezoulj 
Befort,  and  Basle. 

1     Charenton 
a  Grosbois 

1  Brie-'Comte-Robert 

2  Guignes 

1  Mormant 
\\  Nangis 

1|  Maison-rouge 
H  Provins 

2  Nogent'Sur-Seine 

I  Pont-sur-Seine 
]|  Granges 

II  Grhs 
2J  Troyes      -    -    - 


2{  Montierame 
1^  Vandauvre 
2$  Bar^ur-Aube 
1}  Colombey 

1  Suzennecourt 

2  Chaumont 


This  city  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  27>C(X)  people.  TheCathe- 
dral^the  Church  qf  S*  Etienne 
— and  the  Ch&teau  (once  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Counts  of  Cham- 
pagne), are  the  objects  best 
worth  a  Traveller's  attention. 
The  water  here  is  scarcely 
drinkable.  An  extra  half-post 
is  paid  on  quitting  Troyes. 


Celebrated  for  its  wines. 


Theyroii^  of  the  College  Church  is 
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2     Vesaignes 
2     Langres    - 


FRANCE— VBZOUL,  &C. 

admired. 
taine. 


€5 


Best  inn.  La  FoU' 


H  Griffinoites 

li  Fay- Billot 

1§  Cw/rtfy 

)i  CombeaU'Fontaine 

1}  Pont'Sur-Saone 

\\  Vezoul     -    -    - 


This  is  the  highest-situated  town 
in  France.  Several  Roman  An- 
tiquities have  been  found  here* 
Tke  mineraln>aters  ofBourbonnC' 
les-Bains  are  only  seven  leagues 
distant  from  Langres. 


If  Calmoutier 
2     Lure    -     - 


2 1  Champagney 
2     Bifort       - 


2  Chavanes 

2  Altktrk 

2  Troi^-itfoftfom 

2  Bask*      -    - 


Celebrated  for  its  wines.  Princi- 
pal inns,  Les  Diligences ;  VAigle 
Noir;  La  Teted'Or.  At  Leugne, 
a  village  to  the  east  of  Vezoul^ 
there  is  a  famous  Grotto.  The 
mineral -waters  of  Luxeul  are 
only  six  leagues  from  Vezoul* 

This  town  is  peculiarly  situated  on 
an  island  formed  by  a  pond> 
and  surrounded  with  woods  and 
mountains. 

A  strong  town.  Principal  inns^ 
Le  Luxembourg;  La  Ville  de 
Versailles  f  Le  Sauvage, 


Frontier-town  of  Switzerland.  See 
(under  «  Appendix,  Germany") 
the  route  from  Augsburg  to  Con- 
stance, Schaffhausen  and  Basle. 


*  Penons  who  lilce  wafter^perties  should,  if  powible,  go  down  the  Rhine  t* 
Stntbourg. 

App:]  w 
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.   1     S.  Louis'SouS'Huningue 

.    1}  GroS'Kempt 

1  Bantxenheim 
1{  Fessenheim 

1|  Neuf'BrUack     -    -    - 

2  MarkoUheim 
2{  Friesenheim 

2     Strasbourg    -    -     -    - 

6^  posts. 


Travellers  ought  to  avoid  arriv- 
ing late  at  night  here,  lest  the 
gates  ofthetown  should  be  shut. 


Built  by  Louis  XIV.    The  Port- 
house  is  out  of  the  town. 


You  drive  through  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Alsace,  and  discover 
at  a  great  distance  the  Munater- 
Tower  of  Strasbourg. 


Route Jrom  Paris  to  Besangon^  through  Langres. 


34}  to  Langres 

H  Lonjeau 
3     ChampHtte 
21  Grai^  -     . 


li  Bonboillon 
li  Recohgne 
2    Besan^on. 


-  See  <<  Route  from  Paris  to  Stras- 
bourg, through  Basle." 


A  pretty  town.   Principal  inns,  jLa 
ViUe  de  Lyon^  and  Le  Chapeans 

rouge. 


47  posts. 

Besanfon,  anciently  called  Vesontioy  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town,  seated  on  the  Doubs,  and  possessing  a  strong  Citadel, 
erected  on  a  rock  by  Louis  XIV.  Here  are  several  remains  of 
antiquity;  the  most  interesting  of  which  are,  an  Amphitheatre 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  a  triumphal  Arck^ 
and  the  ruins  of  a  Temple.  Principal  inns,  L' Hotel  National^ 
and  UHStel  des  Anciens  Sauvages.  The  environs  of  this  town 
are  picturesque ;  and  contain  celebrated  toarm  Baths, 
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^mOeJrom  Park  to  Grenoble. 

itolToI^on See  the  route  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 

by  Auzerre  and  Autun. 
If  Brm* 

1  S,  Laureta-deS'Mures 
li  Verpilliere 

1{  Bourgoin 
H  Eclose 

2  La  Fr^ 
1^  Bives 

If   Voreppe 
2    Grenoble 

74  posts. 

This  city,  seated  on  the  Isere,  and  anciently  called  Gratiaruh 
fctisy  is  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  The  objects 
best  worth  notice  aire— ^A^  Creneral- Hospital — the  great 
Church — the  Arsenal — and  a  bronze  Hercules^  which  adorns 
one  of  the  Promenades.  The  seven  Wonders^  in  the  environs  of 
Grenoble  (which,  by-the-by,  do  not  quite  deserve  their  name), 
are — La  Tour  sans  venin — La  Fontaine-ardente — La  Montagne 
inaccessible — Les  Cuves  de  Sassenage — Les  Pierres  ophtalmiques 
de  Sassenage — La  Manne  de  Brianfon — and  La  Grotte  de  N.  D. 
de  la  Balmef. 

*  A  third  horse  all  the  year  from  Lyons  to  Bron ;  but  not  retumiog. 
Do.  from  Boui^oin  to  Eclose;  but  not  returning. 

Between  Eclose  and  La  Frete,  a  third  horse  during  the  six  winter  months^ 
both  going  and  returning. 
A  third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the  year  from  Voreppe  to  Ri^es,  but  not 


t  Boute  Jrom  Grenoble  to  Crop,  leading  to  Mont-Genevreg  and  thence  to 
Turing  by  tooty  ^Embnm,  Mani'Dauphin,  and  JManfon, 

2     VhOle       -        •        •        -    It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  PosU 

Houses  are  established  on  the  diicet  road 
from  Vizille  to  Brian^on  and  Mont^G^ 
nhre ;  as  a  fine  road  has  been  lately  made 
«Ter  that  Alp^  which  is  considerably  lower 
f2 
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Bjotdefrom  Paris  io  Perpignarty  through  Toulouse. 
40|  Limoges    •    •    .    . 


3  Pierre-Buffiere 

1^  Magnac 

IJ  Masserh 

2  Uzerche 

2  Saint  Pardoux 

H  Donzenac 

if  Brives 

2^  Cressensac 

2  Souillac 

2h  Peyrac 

2%  Pont-de-Rodez 

2{  Pelacoy 

2i  Cahors      -     - 


3     Madeleine 

2     Caussade 

2|^  Montauban    -    - 


See  the  route  from  Paris  to  Bor* 
deaux. 


1     LaFrey  -        -        - 

If  La  Mure  ... 

If  Smtchmu  ... 

If  Qfrpi  .        •        - 

S    La  Guingette-'de'Soyer 

H  JSrvHna 

1}  Gap   .  .        .        . 


->  Anciently  called  Cadurci.  Here 
are  some  remains  of  a  Boman 
Amphitheatre. 


•  A  handsome  town,  beautifully  si- 
tuated, on  a  hill ;  and  contain- 
ing  above  23,000  people.  The 
best  inns  are,  Le  Tapis  Verd; 

than  Genu,  and  provided  with  a  G>nveiit 

for  the  accommodation  of  TraveUas. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Grenoble 

and  Vizille. 
A  third  and  fourth  horae  all  the  year  goin^ 

but  not  returning. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 

returning. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 

tetnnung. 
A  third  hone  all  the  year,  both  going  and 

returning. 


11  posts. 


The  last  Post^House  estabKahed  on  this 
road  is  at  Gap.  Principal  inns^  HM  de 
Lwalt  M6tel  de  JUarchand, 
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2i  GrisoUes 
l^  S.  Jofrry 
2}  Toulouse 


U  H6tel  des  Ambassadeurs  $  and 
Le  grand  Soleil,  An  extra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Montauban. 


91  posts. 

This  city,  watered  by  the  Garonne,  and  anciently  called  To- 
iosoy  contains  5S,500  inhabitants.  The  Jrant  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  and  the  Bridge  merit  attention;  the  latter  being  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Toulouse  is  embellished  with  a  variety 
of  pleasant  Promenades.  Principal  inns,  VHotels  du  Nord^ 
and  de  France* 


1^  Castanet 


1{  Bassiege 
If   ViUe-Jranche 
*2i  Castelnaudary 

li   Viile-pinte 

i     Alzonne 

2i  Carcassonne  - 


'2     Barbeira 
1^  Motix  - 


^2    Crmcades 
2|  Narbonnc 


An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
from  Toulouse  to  Castanet* 


This  town  is  near  the  great  Canal 
of  Languedoc. 


In  the  upper-town  is  a  castle 
which  contains  some  old  lavs^ 
deedsy  written  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  upon  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  ci'devant  Capuchin-church 
merits  notice.  Principal  inns, 
VHStel  de  UAnge;  UHStel 
de  S.  Jean;  and  UH6tel  de 
petit  Paris, 

A  plain  covered  with  olives,  vines, 
corn,  and  mulberry-trees,  and 
encircled  by  barren  rocl^. 

Here  are  ruins  of  several  Roman 
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edifices,  and  in  the  Cathedral  is 
the  tomb  of  Philip  the  BokL 
FrincipBlinDBfL'Hoteldela  Dau^ 
radcy  aifd  VHotel  de  France- 
This  city  was  ancientlj  called 
Narbonensk. 


The  great  Church  deserves  notice. 


2i  Sigean 
2    Fitou 

1  Sokes 

2  Perpignan      -    • 

llSposto*. 

Route  from  Paris  to  La  RocheUe^  through  ChartreSf  Tours^  and 

Poitiers. 

2j  Versailles 
2  Connihres 
1|  Rambouillet    •    • 


If  Epemon 
1     Maintenon 
2}  Chartres   - 


Here  is  a  strong  castle,  in  which 
Francis  I,  expired. 


•    -    -    -  Anciently  called  Camutes.    The 
great  Church  and  its  Belfry  bi^ 
well  worth  seeing, 
2    La  Bourdiniere 
2    Bonneval 
2     Chateaudun 
H  Cloye 
2    Pezou 
If  VendSme 
li  Neuve  S,  Amand 
]|  Chateau^RegnauU 
2    Monnoye 

*  Poat^Masters  are  authorised  to  put  on  a  third  horse  at  eveiy  itage  betveoi 
Limogea  and  Orijiolles  t  and,  at  Souilla<v  the  post^master  is  authorized  to  add  a 
pair  of  oxen  to  every  fbur-wheded  carriage^  going  either  to  Pe3rrac  or  CressoK 
sac;  charging  three  francs,  drink-mon^ for  the  driver  inclusive. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  betveen  "Vinefiranche  and  Castelnaudary;  for  the  six 
winter-months  between  Castelnaudary  and  Villepinte;  Do.  betweaa  CarcasaoDBt 
•od  Barheka;  and  all  the  y«ar  betveen  Nuibonnt  and  Parpignaib 
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li  Tours 


1|  Carrh 


1  Monthaxon 

1  Sorigntf 

2  S.  Maure 
%  Ormes 

\\  Ingrande 

1  ChaHdlerault 

1  Barres^^Nintri 

1  La  Tricherie 

1  Clan 

2  Poitiers     -    -    - 


Anciently  called  Turonei.  This 
town,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Loire,  contains  21,000  in- 
habitants. The  MaU-^he  Co- 
thedral^-'axid  the  Church  of  S. 
Martin,  merit  notice.  The  Cof- 
ihedraUibrary  contains  valuar 
ble  manuscripts.  Tours  is  one 
of  the  most  eligible  situations 

•  in  France  for  a  permanent  re- 
sidence ;  the  society  being  ex- 
cellent, the  surrounding  coun- 
try beautiful,  and  the  climate 
particularly  salubrious,  and  very 
seldom  visited  by  the  vent  de 
bise;  added  to  which,  provi- 
sions and  house-rent  are  chei^. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Tours^  except 
by  way  of  Monnoye. 

This  country  is  watered  by  the 
Loire  and  the  Cher,  and  &med 
for  excellent  fruits. 


This  town,  formerly  calledPsc^aoJ, 
is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Clain  and  the  Boivre,  and  said  to 
contain21,000inhabitants.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Theatre f  and  a  triumphal  Arch^ 
or  Jqueductf  the  latter  of  which 
is  now  converted  into  a  gate* 
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X     CrouteUe 

2i  Lusignan 

li  Villedieu'du-Perron 

2    S.  Maixent 

i     La  Crtche 

li  Niort   •    -    -    -    . 


l^  Frontenay 
li  Maw^ 
1    Laigne 
1}  Nuam 
li  Grolaud 
1    La  Roclielle 

61  poste* 


This  town  contains  a  Gothic 
Churchy  which  was  built  by  the 
English.  Principal  inns,  Le 
Raisin  de  Bourgogne;  Les  trois 
Pigeons  ;  UH6td  de  la  Paix^ 
&c.  Niort  is  said  to  have 
iSfiQO  inhabitants. 


Here  are  the  remains  of  a  cele- 
brated DikCi  which  was  con- 
structed by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
La  Rochelle  contains  18,000 
inhabitants ;  its  harbour  is  safe 
and  commodious ;  and  its  prin- 
cipal inns  are,  VHotd  des 
Ambassadeurs,  and  U  Hotel  des 
Princes.  The  road  through 
Tours  and  Orleans  to  RocbeUe 
is  61  posts ;  and  that  through 
Venddme,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Niori 
and  Saintes  69  posts  and  a 
half*. 


Route  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  through  Caen. 

1     Nanterre 

li  S.  Germain-en-Laye 

•  A  third  horae  all  the  year  between  Honnoye  and  Tours. 
Po.  for  six  months  between  Tours  and  Ormes. 
•  Do.  all  the  year  between  Poitiers  and  Lusignan. 
Do.  all  the  year  between  La  Cr^he  and  La  Laigne. 
Do.  during  thQ  «iz  wiiitor-montb»  between  La  Laigne  tad  NuaiU^ 
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li  Triel 

1  Meulan 

2  Mantes 
If  Bonnicres 
2  Pacy 

2  Evreux 

2|  Xa  Cammanderie 

2  I.a  Riviere-Thibouvilk 

H  Le  MarchS-neuf 

li  VHMeUerie 

]|  Liaeux 

.2  £f/re» 

2  Caen    ------ 


1}  BrettevUle  POrgueilleuse 

2     Bayeux 

\i  Vaubadon 

2f  S.  Lo 

If  jS.  «/(?an  Day 

1^  Carenian 

1|  SaiWe  Mere-Eglise 

2     Valognes 

2J  Cherbourg      -     -    -     - 

44  posts. 


A  large  city,  remarkable  for  being 
the  burial-place  of  William,  the 
Conqueror  of  England.  Prin- 
cipal inns.  The  H6tel$  d^An^ 
gleterre,  de  LondreSy  d^Espagne^ 
&c.  An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Caen. 


The  improvements  made  in  this 
Harbour  by  Napoleon  highly 
merit  notice*  Inns,  UHotel 
d^Angleterre  /  Le  grave  Turc^ 
&c. 


.    Routejrom  Paris  to  VOrient^  through  Rennes. 

44i  Rennes See  the  route  from  Paris  to  Brest. 

2    Mordelles 
2i  PUlan 
2     Campen^ac 
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1     Ploermel 

1  RoC'S.  Andre 

2  Pont-Guillemet 

If  Valines      ...    -    -  Lms,  Le  Dauphin^  Le  Lion  iPor^ 

and  VHdlel  de  France. 
2    Auray       .....  Near  this  town  is  a  o-dtraan^  C%ar- 

ireuse^  which  merits  notice. 
2    Landeoant 
1|  Hennebon 
H  UOrient  •    -    -    «    -  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns 

in  France.    Inns,  UHtUi  de 

63|  posts*.  Commerce^    and    L'lMtel   dn 

Etrangersn 

Route  Jrom  Paris  to  Nantes. 

lOi  Dreux See  the  route  from  Paris  to  Brett. 

If  MorriOette 
1     Chiteau-neuf 

1  Digny 

1}  La  Louppe 

2  Regnudard 
2    BeUesme 

2    S.  Cosme-de'Vair 

li  BonnetaUe 

2     Savigni 

H  Le  Mans This  town^  watered  by  the  Sarte, 

contains  above  18,000  inha- 
bitants: its  Cathedral  mentM 
notice:  its  principal  inns  are, 
Le  Croissant ;  Le  Dauphin^  and 
La  Bouk  d*or. 

2    Guesselard 

1    FouHetourte 

2i  LaFleche 

\\  Durtal 

*  A  third  hotwe,  during  the  six  whiter-months,  between  Rennet  and  FlSin. 
Do.  the  whole  year  between  Fldlan  and  FloenneL 
Po.  during  the  six  winter-months  between  Ploermel  and  S*  Andil* 
Po.  the  whole  year  between  S.  Andr^  and  Vannes. 
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2     SuetU 

2^  Angers      .....  A  large  and  populous  town,  seated 

on  the  Mayenne. 
a{  S.Georges 
1     Champtoce 
14  Varades 
I7  Ancenis 
1}  Otdfon 
Ij-  X^a  Saitteraye 
li  Nantes 

48^  posts. 

Nantes,  the  CotuUvicum  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  in  France,  contains  75,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Erdre  and  Sdvre  with  the 
Loire,  and  adorned  by  twelve  bridges ;  most  of  which  are  very 
handsome.  Among  the  best  hotels  are  L*HAel  de  France^  and 
L'H^el  des  Etrangers.  An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  this  city. 

Rauiejrom  Nantes^  through  Rennes^  to  Saint-Mah. 

14*  Getwes 

U  La  Croix'Blanche 

2    Nozay 

U  Deroal 

1^  Breharaye 

%    Roudun 

2    Bout-de^Lande 

2    Bennes 

21  Hedi 

2^  Saint-Pierre'de'Plesguen 

li  Chdteauneuf 

1^  Saint'Malo    ....  An  extra  half-post  is  paid  if  the 
■  tide  be  high. 

22  posts*. 

*  A  third  hone,  all  the  ynr*  betweoi  Kantet  and  Oetmi. 

Do.  dviflg  the  wbl  wintefumonths  betireen  Im,  Crotz  BhndM  aad  Nonty. 

"Do.  during  the  nx  winter-montha  hetween  Boitt-d^Litiide  and  ] 
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S.  Malo  is  built  on  a  rock^  surrounded  by  sea,  and  com- 
municating with  the  land  by  a  causey,  called  the  Silon,  The 
Ramparts  merit  notice,  llie  best  inns  are,  LH6ul  du  Com- 
merce; LH&teldelaPaix;  L" H&td  de  France s  BXkdL'Hdld 
des  Vayageurs, 


CHAPTER  III. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Post-horses^  ^c. — Most  advantageous  VMy  of  seeing  StoUzerland 
— Money  qfthat  country — Genewi — Arrival  and  departure  of 
Letter-Coufiers — Expense  of  living  at  Geneva — Diligences--^ 
Hotels — Routet  going  post,  from  Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
Milan— price  of  post-horses  on  that  road — Passage  of S,  Gothard 
— Passage  of  the  Grand  S.  Bernard — Passage  of  Splugen. 

Post-horses  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  particular  parts  of 
this  country;  but  draught-horses  may  always  be  hired  of  Swiss 
Voiturins;  as  may  saddle-horses  and  mules*.  Persons,  however, 
who  wish  to  see  Switzerland  to  advantage,  should  travel  on  foot; 
a  mode  so  commonly  adopted  that  the  Foot-Passenger  is  as  w^ 
received,  even  at  the  best  inns,  as  if  he  came  in  a  splendid 
equipage.  The  expense  incurred  by  travelling  on  foot  through 
Switzerland  seldom  exceeds  five  shillings,  English  money,  per 
day,  for  each  Traveller:  half  a  crown  being,  on  an  average,  the 
price  of  a  table-d*h6te  supper,  wine  and  lodging  inclusive;  and 
Pedestrians  should  make  supper  their  principal  meal. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  livres  and  batz ;  one  Swiss  livre  being 

A  third  hone,  all  the  year,  between  Reanes  and  Hedd. 

Do*  during  the  six  winter^months,  between  Hede  and  Ch&teauneuT;  and  aJU  the 
year  between  Chateauneuf  and  S.  Malo. 

*  The  pricey  per  day,  of  a  pair  of  draught-hones,  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
florins,  beside  half  a  florin  to  the  driver.  The  pricey  per  day,  of  a  saddfe-konob  or 
mule,  is  Mn  ecu  neu£  .     .       , 
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ten  batz,  or  thirty  French  sous.  The  louis-d'or,  th^  Napoleon, 
the  French  ecu,  and  deml  ecu,  are  the  coins  which  pass  best 
throughout  Switzerland. 

GENEVA. 

Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-Couriers. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  arrive  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Sundays,  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  French 
Courier. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fri- 
days, and  Saturdays,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  the  French  ' 
Courier. 

Geneva  is  not  a  cheap' place  for  permanent  residence;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  are  Genevese  Families  who  take  Boarders  at 
four  louis-d'ors  a  month;  whereas  a  person  who  hires  a  private 
lodging,  and  dines  daily  at  a  table-d'hotef  cannot  spend  less 
than  double  that  sum. 

This  town  is  famous  for  watches,  and  gold  trinkets  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Diligences  go  several  times  a  week  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne, 
Neuch^tel,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  by  way  of  the  Mont- 
Cenis* 

Route  f  going  post  ^  from  Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to  Milan  :  being 
a  continuation  of  the  military  Route  made  by  Napoleon, 

The  price  of  Post-horses  from  Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
the  Frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  the  same  as  in  France;  unless 
(which  sometimes  happens)  Travellers  be  imposed  upon,  and 
made  to  pay  in  Swiss  livres. 

2i  Dovaine 

2     Thonon 

li  Evian 

2f  SaifU'Gingoux 

2}  Vionnaz 

2J  Saint-Maurice 

'2}  Martigny 
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2f  Riddes 

2i  Sion 

2{  Sierre 

2{  Tourtemagne 

2i  ViSge 

]  I  GUse^  or  Brigge 

2|  BariseUo 

3i  Sempione 

2i  IseUe 

2}  Donuhd'Ossola   - 


2  Fflgogna 

3  Fariolo 
2i  ^rema 

li  Sesto-Calende 
2     Cascina 

1}  Milan. 

52{  posts. 


Travellers  who  wish  to  ayail  them« 
selves  of  the  Domo-d*Ossola 
Diligence,  which  leaves  Milan 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  at 
two  in  the  afternoon^  and  meets 
the  Courier  at  Domo-d'Ossola 
every  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
morning,  should  address  a  note 
to  the  Bureau  Saint  Ambrose^ 
d  la  PaUa,  Milan. 


Passage  of  Saint-Goihard. 

Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  new  roads  over  the  Simplon 
and  Cenis,  this  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  from 
Switzerland  into  Italy:  and  the  journey  from  Fluelen  to  B^ 
linzone  is  easily  accomplished  in  four  days,  whether  on  foot  or 
on  horseback:  neither  can  this  passage  be  called  dai^rous  at 
any  season,  except  while  the  snow  is  melting.  Between  Flnelen 
and  THopital,  the  Pfaffen- Sprung,  the  Cascade^  the  Deoifs 
Bridge^  the  SchoUenen^  the  Vmer4ock,  and  the  beautiful  pr<^ 
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q>ect  presented  by  the  Valley  of  Urseliney  are  the  objects  best 
worth  a  Traveller's  attention.  A  little  beyond  the  village  of 
THopital  is  rUospice  des  Capuchins,  where  Travellers  meet  with 
clean  beds,  good  wine,  and  a  hospitable  reception;  in  return  for 
which  they  are  expected,  on  going  away,  to  leave  a  trifling 
present  for  the  support  of  this  useful  establishment*  The  sum- 
mit of  S.  Gothard  is  a  small  plain,  encompassed  by  lofty  rocks ; 
and  the  height  of  this  plain  is  supposed  to  be  6790  £nglish  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Between  THospice 
and  BeUinzone  the  views  are  beautiful ;  and  the  whole  route  is 
much  embellished  by  the  river  Tesino,  the  forests  of  firs,  the 
pasturages,  the  pretty  hamlets  placed  in  elevated  situations; 
and  the  vines,  poplars,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  and  fig-trees,  which 
continually  present  themselves  to  view. 

Travellers  who  pass  S.  Gothard  on  foot,  or  on  horseback, 
usually  sleep  the  first  night  at  Ursem ;  the  second  at  Jtirolo-, 
where  the  inn  is  good;  the  third  at  Giornico;  and  the  fourth  at 
BeUinzone.  Carriages  may  pass,  by  being  dismounted,  from 
Altorf  to  Giornico ;  but  the  expense  of  this  operation  is  seldom 
less  than  twenty-four  louis-d*ors. 

Travellers  may  either  proceed  from  BeUinzone  to  Milan  by 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  or  the  Lago  di  Como  *• 

Passage  of  the  Grand  Saint  Bernard, 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  the  shortest  way  from  French  Swit- 
zerland into  Italy  usually  cross  the  Grand  S.  Bernard:  there  is, 
however,  no  carriage-road  beyond  Branchier ;  though  English 
carriages  have  occasionally  been  dismounted  at  Martigny,  and 
carried  over  the  mountain  to  Aoste>  at  the  expense  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  NapoTeons  per  carriage,  according  to  its  size ;  the 
transport  of  trunks  not  included.  The  price,  per  day,  for  every 
porter-mule  employed  on  S.  Bernard,  is  twenty-six  batz,  guide, 
and  tax  for  the  Ccmunissary  inclusive;  though  Foreigners  pay 
more. 

•  Tbe  Lake  of  Como,  aiicfenilyetBedXaci(«Xaftti«,  ii  saidtobefiffymOetia 
IcDglh ;  from  tliraeto  six  in  breadth ;  aad  from  forty  to  nx  hondred  feet  m  depth. 
Una  Lake^  combined  with  the  town  of  Como,  andently  Commm,  preaenti  a  beaa- 
tiful  laadaeape.  Fliny  the  younger  was  bora  at  Cono;  and  in  the  fiont  of  the 
Cathedral  is  bia  SUtue. 
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From  Martigny  to  L'Hospice  is  about  nine  leagues.     At 
Liddes,    where  the  ascent  begins  to  grow  steep,  TravelIo:s 
commonly  pause  to  see  the  collection  of  minerals  and  antique 
medals  belonging  to  the  Cur^  of  Arbeley.    These  niedals  were 
chiefly  found  on  S.  Bernard.    From  Liddes  to  S.  Pierre  is  one 
league ;  and  the  latter  village  contains  an  Inn :  here  likewise 
18  the  military  Column  placed  by  the  Romans  on  what  they 
deemed  the  highest  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps*.    This  country 
is  remarkable  for  deep  hollows  bordered  with  rocks,  into  which 
hollows  the  Drance  precipitates  itself  with  such  violence  as  to 
exhibit  a  scene  by  many  persons  preferred  to  the  fall  of  the 
ilhine  at  SchaflPhausen.     From  S.  Pierre  to  L'Hospice  is  three 
leagues ;  and  every  step  toward  thoi  summit  of  the  mountain 
increases  the  steepness  of  the  path,  and  the  wildness  of  the 
prospects.     White  partridges  are  seen  here  in  large  numbers. 
.    About  one  league  beyond  S.  Pierre  the  road  consists  of  snow, 
frozen  so  hard  that  a  horse's  hoof  scarcely  makes  any  impres- 
sion on  it :  this  road  traverses  two  valleys ;  the  first  being  called 
Les  Enfers  des  Foireuses  ;  and  the  second  Im  VaUie  de  In  Comic  g 
between  which  spot  and  THospice  the  quantity  of  snow  de- 
creases.   L* Hospice  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  all 
human  habitations  in  the  old  world;   and  some  benevolent 
Monks  of  the  Augustin  order  live  here  constantly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  and  succouring  Travellers ;  several  of 
whom  owe  their  preservation  to  these  humane  ecclesiastics; 
who  make  a  practice  of  searching  out  every  unfortunate  person 
lost  in  the  snow-storms,  or  buried  by  the  avalanches:  and  in 
this  search  they  are  aided  by  large  dogs,  who  scent  Travellers 
at  a  considerable  distance ;  and,  in  spite  of  impenetrable  fogs  and 
clouds  of  snow,  are  always  able  to  discover  and  pursue  the  right 
road.    These  useful  animals  ( who  seldom  bark,  and  never  bite 
a  stranger)  carry  in  baskets,  fastened  to  their  necks,  cordials 
and  eatables  calculated  to  revive  those  persons  who  are  nearly 
frozen  to  death :  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  lately 

*  The  most  elevated  point  of  the  Grand  S.  Bernard,  namelyi  Mont-Velai|» 
la  auppoied  to  be  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  more  than  ten  thousand  En- 
glish feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea:  and  THospice^  accoiding  td 
^Saussure^  is  eight  thousand  and  seventy- four  Paris  feet  (tliough  subsequent  com- 
fniUtions  make  it  only  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  Fuis  feet)  abore  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
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written  rehtlTe  to  the  extinction  of  this  race  of  dogs,  they  are, 
at  the  present  moment,  more  numerous  than  heretofore.  Every 
Traveller  is  most  courteously  received  at  THospice;  and  the 
Sick  are  provided  with  good  medical  and  chirurgical  assistance^ 
without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  country,  or  religion:  neither  is 
any  recompense  expected  for  all  this  hospitality ;  though  per- 
sons who  possess  the  means  seldom  fail  to  leave  a  testimony  of 
their  gratitude  in  the  Poor's  box  belonging  to  the  Church. 
Travellers  should,  if  possible,  find  time  to  ascend  the  Col  de 
T^ndbres;  (which  is  not  a  very  &tiguing  excursion)  in  order  to 
see  a  fine  view  of  that  part  of  Mont-Blanc  which  cannot  be  dis- 
covered from  Chamouni.  The  valley  in  which  THospice  stands 
is  long,  narrow,  and  terminated  by  a  small  Lake,  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  Convent  is  erected.  Near  this  spot  there 
formerly  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  die  Convent  stands  precisely  on  the  site  of 
this  Temple,  from  which  S.  Bernard  iderives  its  ancient  name  of 
Mons-Jovis.  The  conventual  Chapel  here  contains  a  Monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  French  General,  Dessaix ;  who  is 
represented  as  being  in  the  act  of  falling  from  his  horse  into  the 
arms  of  a  Grenadier,  and  uttering  the  words,  *'  AUez^  dire  au 
I^remier  Consul"  &c.  On  the  Monument  is  the  following  in- 
scription: "-4  Dessaix;  mart  d  la  bataiUe  de  Marengo.*'  The 
body  was  brought  hither  from  Milan  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
who  erected  this  interesting  piece  of  sculpture  to  comme- 
morate the  heroic  death  of  his  Friend.  The  descent  from 
THospice  to  Aoste,  occupies  between  six  and  seven  hours:  and 
at  Aoste  there  arc  remains  of  a  triumphal  Arch,  built  in  the 
time  of  Augustus;  the  ruins  of  a  Circusj&c.  From  the  last- 
named  town  Travellers  may  proceed  either  to  Turin  or  Milan. 
The  post-road  to  the  former  city,  though  little  known,  is  ex- 
cellent ;  the  country  through  which  it  passes  beautiful ;  and  the 
time  employed  in  going  need  not  exceed  twenty  hours*. 

Passage  of  Sjoliigen, 

Persons  travelling  from  Suabia,  or  the  country  of  the  Grisons, 
to  Venice,  or  Milan,  will  find  this  the  shortest  route :   though 

•  See  this  route,  under  "  Apitikdix,  Italy." 
App.^  G 
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nobody  should  attempt  to  cross  the  mountain  of  Splugen  at  the 
season  of  the  avalanches:  and  indeed^  at  all  seasons,  great  cau- 
tion should  be  used  in  dangerous  places  not  to  agitate  the  sur, 
even  by  speaking  in  a  loud  voice.  When  there  is  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  snow  that  the  pointed  rocks  on  the  summits  of  the 
Alps  are  covered,  avalanches  may  be  expected  hourly.  Tlie 
road,  so  far  as  Coire^  is  good;  but  carnages  can  proceed  no 
further:  from  Coire>  therefore.  Travellers  must  either  walk  or 
ride,  or  be  conveyed  in  a  traineauy  or  a  chatse-h-porteur  :  and  the 
safest  and  pleasantest  mode  of  passing  this  Alp  is  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Messager ;  who  goes  every  week  from  Lindau 
to  Milan,  and  undertakes,  for  a  certain  price,  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  passage,  board  and  lodging  inclusive.  It  is  a 
much  greater  fatigue  to  cross  Splugen  than  Saint  Gotliard:  but 
the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  the  prospects  compensate  for 
every  difficulty.  The  road  between  Coire,  and  the  village  of 
Splugeuy  is  called  Via-Mala  ;  not,  however,  from  being  a  parti- 
cularly bad  road,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  terrific  aspect  of 
the  country  through  which  it  passes.  One  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  this  route  is  the  Paten^Briicke ;  where>  by  leaning 
aver  the  wall  of  a  bridge,  the  Traveller  discovers  an  abyss  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  never  enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time 
hears  the  tremendous  roaring  of  the  Rhine,  which  forms,  in  this 
place,  a  circular  basin,  whence  it  issues,  like  a  silver  thread,  out 
of  a  narrow  passage  in  the  rocks.  Beyond  the  Paten-Briicke  is 
Schamserthal,  one  of  the  most  romantic  vallies  of  the  Alps;  and 
in  the  Rheinwaid,  or  forest  of  the  Rhine,  are  firs  of  so  uncom- 
mon a  magnitude,  that  one  of  them  is  said  to  measure  twenty- 
five  ells  round  the  txunk.  The  Jail  qf  the  Rhine,  in  this  forest, 
exhibits  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature;  which,  while  it 
fills  spectators  with  awe,  affords  them  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating scenes  in  the  creation  that  no  pencil  could  imitate.  The 
road  here  is  frequently  so  narrow,  that  a  Guide  should  be  sent 
a-head,  in  order  to  stop  the  beasts  of  burden  (coming  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain),  in  places  where  it  is  possible  to 
pass  them :  and  to  avoid  these  unpleasant  rencounters,  and  at 
the  same  time  escape  the  wind  which  rises  about  mid-day.  Tra- 
vellers should  leave  Splugen  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning.  The  generality  of  persons,  when  they  ascend  tliia 
mountain,  lie  down  at  full  Icngtli  in  a  traineau,  drawn  by  an  ox. 
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With  dieir  heads  next  to  the  pole;  because  the  ascent  is  so  steep, 
that  their  feet  would  otherwise  be  coottderably  higher  than  the 
rest  of  their  bodies.  It  takes  a  couple  of  hours  to  reach  the 
summit,  wh^re  there  is  a  good  inn.  The  descent  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  called  the  Cardinal^  exhibits  terrific  precipices ;  at  the 
bottom  of  which  runs  the  Lyra,  with  an  impetuosity  that  seems 
momentarily  to  increase.  The  Traveller  is  then  presented  with 
a  view  of  the  melancholy  vailey  of  S.  Jaqnes ;  and  proceeds 
amidst  broken  rocks,  and  fallen  mountains,  in  rude  confusion 
piled  upon  each  other,  like  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  de- 
molished world;  till  at  length,  the  hills  of  CAiiivewia,  corered 
with  peach  and  almond-trees,  gradually  present  themselves  to 
▼iew;  and  unite  with  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  Italy  to  banish 
fiitigue,  by  exhilarating  the  spirits. 

Travellers  usually  embark  at  La  Riva,  and  continue  their 
journey,  either  by  Camo  or  Bergamo, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ITALY. 
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Leghorn  to  Pisa — Boats — DiHgenceJrom  Leghorn  to  Florence 
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--^Efmrons  of  Leghorn  unwholesome — Arrival  and  departure  of 
Letter-Couriers — Pisa — Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  and  Mu^ 
sicians^  Winter  price  of  Lodging-houses — Boxes  dtthe  Theatre — 
Entrance-monei^ — Expense  of  Job -carriages — Servants'  icages 
— Dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's — Mode  in  tohich  dinners  should 
be  ordered  from  a   Traiteur — Firewood — Mats — Eatables — 
Milk,  creamy  oil,  and  toine — SaUes  and  weights Jor  kitchen-use 
recommended — Music^  drawingy  and  language-masters — Fees  to 
medical  Men — Banking-house — Prices  for  making  wearing  ap- 
pareU-^BookseUer — Tuscany  recommended  as  a  cheap  country 
for  permanent  residence-r- Arrival  and  departttre  of  Letier-Cou" 
tiers  at  Pisa — Price  for  Jranking  letters — Price  of  a  seat  in  the 
DUigencefoom  Pisa  to  Florence — Persons  going  thisjoamey 
advised  not  to  have  their  baggage  plumbed'^ Hotels  and  private 
lodging-houses  at  Florence — Winter  price  of  the  latter;   and 
where  to  apply  for  information  respecting  them — Price  of  board 
and  lodging  in  an  Italian  fomily — Further  particulars  re/ative 
to  prices  at  Inns — Coffee-houses — Restaurateurs — Table  tPHoie 
-^Price  per  month  for  a  carriage  and  horses — Do,  per  day^-^ 
Provisions  in  general — A'sses^  milky  wincy  oily  iccy  medicines — 
Price  of  Butchers'  meaty  bready  poultry,  8tc. — Price  of  table- 
wine — Best  Bookseller — Shops  for  foreign  wincy  English  porter  y 
tea,  medicinesy  Sfc, — Grocer —  Silk-mercer — Lineti-drapers — 
Shoesani  boots — Tailors — Ladies*  dress-makers — Coachmakers 
— Money-changer-^Firewood — Fees  to  Medical  Men  and  No- 
taries public — Prices  at  the  Theatres— Music  Mastersy  ifc. — 
Sculptors — Painter — Bankers — Arrival  and  departure  of  Let- 
ter-Couriers— Country-houses  near  Florence. 

Length  of  an  Italian  post. 

The  length  of  an  Italian  post  is  from  sevea  to  eight  miles: 
buty  the  miles  of  Italy  differ  in  extent  -,  that  of  Piedmont  and 
Genoa,  being  about  one  English  mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Lom- 
bardy,  about  sixty  yards  less  than  an  English  mile ;  that  of  Tus- 
cany, a  thousand  geometrical  paces ;  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  the  same  length  (which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  short  of  an  English  mile) ;  and  that  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  longer  than  the  English  mi^,  by  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards. 
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Price  of  Post' Horses  in  the  Sardinian  Territories. 

Every  draught-horse,  per  post,  one  French  livre  and  fifty  cen- 
times. 

Every  carriage  furnished  by  a  post-master,  one  livre  and  fifty 
centimes. 

Every  postillion,  seventy-five  centimes. 

Tariff: 


Cabriolets. 

No.  of  persons. 

No.  of  horses.       Pyicc  for  each  hojcse. 

1,  or  2 

2              1 

liv.  50  cent. 

3    . 

3                I 

50 

4 

3               2 

Linionieres. 

1,  2,  or  3 

3                1 

50 

4 

3                ? 

BerUnes, 

1,  ^,or  3 

4               i 

50 

4,  or« 

6              1 

50 

6 

6              1 

75 

A  child,  if  under  six  years  of  age,  is  not  paid  for. 

Price  of  Post' Horses  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Realm. 

\. 

Every  pair  of  draught:)iorses,  per  post,  five  French  livres,  and 
fiAy  centimes. 

Every  Calesse^  furnished  by  a  post-master,  forty  centimes ; 
and  every  close  carriage  furnished  by  ditto^  ^^g^^y  centimes. 

Every  pestiMion,  one  livre  and  fifty  centimes.  Postillions, 
however,  are  seldom  satisfied  with  less  than  double  that  sum*. 

At  Turin  it  is  advisable  that  persons  who  intend  to  travel  post 
should  apply  to  the  Direzione  generate  d^Ue  Poste,  for  an  order 

*  The  price  of  Post-horses  in  the  Duohies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territories ;  except  from  Fiorenzola  to  Cremona,  and 
from  Cartel  SaiuGi«v^ni  to  Pavia,  atwhieh  places  the  price  is  seven  lirres  and 
fiAy  centimes  for  every  pair  of  draught-h^aes. 
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respecting  post-horses ;  which  order  saves  trouble,  andprerents 
imposition.  In  the  capital  cities  of  Lombardy  it  is  generally 
possible  to  obtain  what  is  called  the  Camhiatura  ;  by  virtue  of 
which,  Travellers  pay  somewhat  less  than  the  established  price 
for  post-horses,  provided  they  be  neither  made  to  gallop,  nor 
driven  after  sun-set*. 

Price  of  Poit'horses  in  Tuscany. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten  pauls  a  post ;  except  on 
quitting  Florence,  when  the  price  is  six  pauls  per  horse. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postillion,  three  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul. 

Every  Calesse^  furnished  by  a  post-master^  three  pauls;  and 
every  close  carriage,  ^  with  four  places,  furnished  by  ditto,  six 
pauls. 

A  Postillion  expects  five  pauls  for  every  common  post,  and 
six  pauls  on  quitting  Florence. 

Price  of  Post'Horses  in  the  Principality  of  Lucca. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten  pauls  a  post. 
The  third  horse  four  pauls. 
Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul. 
Every  saddle-horse^  five  pauls. 
Every  postillion,  two  pauls. 

Every  CalessCf  furnished  by  a  post-master,  three  pauls. 
Travellers,  on  quitting  Lucca,  are  charged  fifteen  pauls  for 
every  pair  of  draught-horses. 

Price  of  Post-horses  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten  pauls  a  post. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postillion,  three  pauk  and  a  half. 

•  Two  1i¥fn  a  post  hu  htdy  bee*  the  price  pud  for  erery  diftvgbt  bone  be- 
tweeu  Milan  and  the  viUage  of  Simj^oii. 
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Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul. 

Every  Calesse^  furnished  by  a  post-master,  three  pauls. 

A  postillion  expects  five  pauls  per  post. 

Travellers  are  charged  an  extra  half-post  on  quitting  Rome. 

Price  of  Post-Horses  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  eleven  carlini  a  post. 

The  third  horse,  one  carlino  and  a  half. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  carlini  and  a  hal£ 

Every  postillion,  three  carlini. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  carlino. 

Every  two-wheeled  carriage  furnished  by  a  post-master,  five 
carlini;  and  every  four-wheeled  carriage  furnished  by  ditto,  ten 
carlini. 

A  postillion  expects  six  carlini  per  post. 

For  a  post-royal,  in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  one  third  more 
is  charged  than  the  common  price. 

Hostlers  in  Italy  are  seldom  contented  with  less  than  twice 
their  due :  and  the  person  who  throws  water  over  the  wheels  of 
travelling  carriages  (a  necessary  operation  in  hot  weather),  ex- 
pects half  a  paul  for  his  trouble. 

An  English  post-chaise,  with  shafts,  conveying  two  or  three 
persons  only,  and  not  heavily  laden,  is  allowed  to  travel  with 
two,  or,  at  most,  three  horses,  in  those  parts  of  northern  Italy 
which  are  not  mountainous :  but,  if  the  carriage  convey  four 
persons,  it  is  not  allowed  to  travel  with  less  than  four  horses* 
A  calesse,  conveying  three  persons,  and  only  one  trunk,  is  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  two  horses. 

In  Tuscany,  if  the  road  be  not  mountainous,  an  English  post- 
chaise',  with  a  pole,  conveying  three  persons,  and  no  trunk,  is 
allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses  only:  but  English  carriages 
<:onveying  four  persons  and  trunks,  are  not  allowed  to  travel 
with  less  than  four  horses.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  9 
two-wheeled  carriage,  conveying  three  persons,  and  only  one 
truQk,  is  aUowed  to  travel  with  two  horses ;  but,  if  it  convey  more 
than  one  trunk,  three  horses  are  indispensible:  and  persons  who 
travel  with  more  than  two  large  trunks,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of 
two  pauls  per  post  for  every  extra-trunk,  vache,  or  portman- 
teau.   A  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  a  pole,  conveying  six  per- 
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sons  and  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  only  four  horses  ; 
but  if  it  convey  seven  persons,  or  six  persons  and  two  large 
trunks,  six  horses  are  indispensible.  A  four-wheeled  carriage, 
half-open  in  the  German  fashion,  and  conveying  only  two  per- 
sons, and  one  small  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  only  two  horses. 

To  the  driver  of  every  extra  draught-horse,  it  is  customary 
to  give  two  pauls ;  though  he  cannot  demand  any  remuneration. 

In  the  Neapolitan  Territories,  a  four-wheeled  carriage^  con- 
veying four  persons  and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  four  horses  only;  but  if  it  convey  six  persons,  and  two  large 
trunks,  six  horses  are  indispensible.  A  two-wheeled  carriage, 
conveying  two  persons,  and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two  horses }  but,  if  it  convey  three  persons  and  a  large 
trunk,  tliree  horses  are  indispensible. 

Every  post-master  should  be  paid  for  his  horses  before  thej 
set  out 

Shafts  are  not  used  either  in  the  Tuscan^  Roman,  or  Neapo- 
litan Territories. 

It  is  more  economical,  and  less  troublesome  in  Italy,  to  travel 
en  voituriery  than  to  travel  post,  but  it  is  more  fatiguing;  be- 
cause, persons  who  accomplish  a  long  journey  with  the  same 
horses,  must,  generally  speaking,  travel  slower  than  if  they 
changed  horses  at  every  post;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  fol- 
low the  latter  plan,  need  not  rise  so  early  as  those  who  follow 
the  former.  If  a  Voiturin  have  good  horses,  they  will  go  from 
forty  to  fifty  Roman  miles  a  day;  arriving,  in  due  time>  at  the 
destined  sleeping-places.  Mules  are  less  expeditious,  because 
they  seldom  trot. 

An  Italian  Voiturin  usually  expects  about  two  Louis-d'orsper 
day,  for  conveying  TraveUers,  in  their  own  carriage,  from  one 
part  of  the  Continent  to  another ;  and,  for  this  price,  he  fur- 
nishes two  or  three  good  horses,  or  mules,  together  with  break- 
fast,  supper,  and  beds,  for  two  persons:  but,  if  he  convey  Tra- 
vellers in  a  carriage  belonging  to  himself,  he  seldom  expects 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  above-named  price;  because  he 
can  make  a  considerable  profit  by  filling  the  carriage  with  pas- 
sengers on  his  return  *, 

*  Persons  who  understand  bow  to  make  bargains  with  VoiturmSf  hare  lately 
trAvelled  in  a  good  coach  with  three  horses,  from  Rome  to  Calais,  at  eigiOeen 
Louia-  d'orsa  head ;  the  FoiturUr  finding  them  in  breakfiui,  dimier,  supper,  and  bciU. 
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For  every  day  of  rest  upon  the  road,  Voiturins  usually  charge 
one  Louis-d*or  (provided  they  have  only  two  or  three  horses, 
or  mules^  to  feed) ;  and  for  this  sum,  they  commonly  find  supper 
and  beds  for  two  persons. 

The  fare  in  a  public  carriage  from  Florence  to  Rome,  and  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  suppers  and  beds  inclusive,  is  from  ten  to. 
twelve  scudi ;  unless  it  be  a  voUure  de  retowy  when  th^  fare  is 
about  eight  scudi. 

A  Voiturin  commonly  pays  in  Italy  for  his  Piassengers,  the 
following  prices  at  inns : 

Breakfast,  per  head,  from  a  paul  and  a  half,  to  two  pauls— i 
dinner,  three  pauls — supper  and  bed,  five  pauls:  but,  persona 
who  travel  post>  can  seldom,  if  ever,  make  so  good  a  bargain.  . 

TUSCANY.       • 

Current  Coins* 

Engliah. 
£   s.     d. 

Az^o;}^,  equal  to  about 1  11    6 

Zecchino O  10    6 

Francesconcy  or  Scudo* 0    5    0 

Half  ditto O    2     6 

Piece  of  three  paolij  or  pauls 0     1     6 

Piece  of  two  jpao/t O    1     O 

Lira 0    0    9 

Paolo 0    0    6 

Mezzo-Paolo 0    0    3 

Piece  of  two  crazie,  four  of  which  make  onepaolo^  or.  paul, 
Crazia,  eight  of  which  make  one  paul. 
Quattrino,  five  of  which  make  one  crazia. 
Soldo^  one  of  which  makes  three  quattrini. 
The  paul  of  Rome  is  current  for  one  paul  of  Tuscany. 
The  two-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  current  for  two  pauls  of  Tus- 
cany, wanting  four  quattrini* 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  usually  current  for  about  nine  pauls  and 
a  half.    This  coin  is  frequently  called  a  pezzo-duro. 

*  Ten  pauts  make  one  Fraocescoae^  or  seudo ;  which  is  five  francs  and  sixty 
centimes  of  France. 

Louis-d*ors  are  current  in  Tuscany  for  forty-one  pauls,  and  four  crtizie  each ; 
and  Napoleons  for  thirty-six  paalf»  and  three  citzie  each. 
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The  real  value  of  the  nupone  is  only  sixty  pauls ;  but  it  can 
seldoin  be  purchased  undar  sixty  three ;  owing  to  the  agio  an 
gold:  and,  from  the  same  cause,  the  zecchino,  which  is  worth 
,only  twenty  pauls,  can  seldom  be  purchased  under  twenty-one. 

Bankers'  accounts  throughout  Tuscany,  are  kept  in  pezze^ 
soldif  and  danari;  or  lire,  soldif  and  danarL 

TwelVe  danari  make  one  soldo  ;  twenty  9ol^  make  one  Ura  ^; 
five  lire  and  fifteen  soldi^  or,  at  most,  six  /tVe,  make  the  ima- 
ginary coin  called  a  pexze^  or  piece  of  eight ;  and  for  every/Mscs^, 
a  Banker  charges  so  many  English  pence,  according  to  the  ex- 
f^ttsin^i  when  he  gives  cash  for  a  bill  upon  London.  Bankers, 
according  to  the  Tuscan  law,  are  obliged  either  to  pay  in  gold, 
or  to  allow  aa  affo  if  they  pay  in  silver:  the  apo  varies  from 
week  to  week  according  to  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  pound  weight  of  Tuscany  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces ; 
the  ounce  into  twenty-four  deniers;  and  the  denier  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  Tuscan  ounce  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
English. 

The  common  Tuscan  measure,  called  a  braccioy  is  about 
twenty-two  English  inches  and  a  half;  two  braccia  making  one  ell. 

Prices  at  die  principal  Hotels  are  much  the  same  in  Leghorn, 
Pisa,  and  Florence ;  namely,  for  a  large  apartment  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pauls  a  day ;  and  for  smaller  apartments,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pauls  a  day.  For  breakfast,  from  two  to  three  pauls  a 
head ;  for  dinner,  from  eight  to  ten  pauls  a  head ;  for  servants, 
from  four  to  five  pauls  a  head  per  day ;  and  with  regard  to 
buona'tnano  to  attendants  at  inns,  the  waiter  usually  expects 
about  one  paul  per  day,  and  thechunber-maid  still  less ;  that  iBy 
if  Travellers  reside  at  an  inn  by  the  week  or  month;  but,  if  they 
merely  come  for  a  few  nights,  they  are  expected  to  pay  more 
liberally. 

The  wages  of  a  valet-de-place  is  four  pauls  per  day  through- 
out Tuscany,  he  finding  himself  in  board,  lodging,  and  clothes. 

LEGHORN. 

The  price  of  close  carriages  here  is  rather  exorbitant;  but, 
open  carriages,  called  TimomeOiy  ply  in  the  High  Street,  like 
our  Hackney  coaches,  and  may  be  hired  on  reasonable  torms. 

*  A  Unh  or  Ihrrey  if  one  puil  and  t  half. 
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The  price  of  a  box  at  the  Theatre  variefl  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  Performers ;  bat  is  usually  high.  The  entrance* 
money  paid  by  English  Travellers,  exclusive  of  the  |Nrice  of  a 
box,  is  three  pauls  for  an  opera,  and  two  fpr  a  play. 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  English  mustard,  foreign  wines,  brandy, 
nun,  arrack,  porter,  Bristol-beer,  and  Gorgona  anchovies,  may 
all  be  purchased  cheaper  at  Leghorn  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Italy ;  so  likewise  may  soap,  starch,  and  hair-powder. 

Mecali,  in  Via-Grande,  has  a  magnificent  shop,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  sculpture  in  alabaster  and  Carrara  marble, 
jewels,  trinkets,  silks,  linens,  muslins,  &c.;  but  the  persons 
who  serve  in  this  shop  usually  ask  much  more  than  they  take. 

Silks,  linens,  and  muslins,  may  be  purchased  very  cheap  of 
the  Jews,  by  the  expert  in  making  bargains. 

Persons  who  wear  flannel  should  provide  themselves  with  a 
stock  at  Leghorn;  it  being  difficult  to  find  this  useful  article  ot* 
clothing  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

Provisions  at  Leghorn  are,  generally  speaking,  good;  butter 
and  oil,  however,  must  be  excepted ;  as  both  are  very  indif- 
ferent :  but  it  is  easy  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  having 
Cascina  butter  from  Pisa,  and  oil  from  Lari.  Carriers,  called 
Procacciniy  go  daily  to  the  former  place ;  and  from  the  latter 
the  Peasants  come  to  sell  poultry,  fruit,  &C.  at  Leghorn,  three 
or  four  times  a  week. 

Invalids  may  be  regularly  supplied  with  good  asses*  milk  at 
one  crazia  the  ounce ;  (the  usual  price  throughout  Tuscany ;) 
goats'  and  cows*  milk  may  likewise  be  procured  with  ease ;  but 
persons  who  make  a  point  of  having  the  last  quite  genuine, 
flhould  send  into  the  country  for  it :  and  with  respect  to  asses* 
milk,  it  is  requisite  for  some  trusty  person  to  watch  the  milking 
of  the  ass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  infusion  of  hot  water  *. 

Malta  and  Genoa  oranges,  fine  dates,  and  English  potatoes, 
may  frequently  be  purchased  at  Leghorn.  There  is  an  oyster- 
house  near  this  city,  and  the  oysters  are  good,  but  extremely 
dear.  Figs  etnd  grapes,  in  their  season,  are  abundant  and  excel- 
lent; particularly  the  white  fig,  and  small  transparent  white  grape; 

*  The  man  who  milks  the  ass  usually  carries,  under  his  cloak,  a  bottle  filled 
with  hot  water ;  some  of  which  he  contri?es  to  mix  with  the  milk  so  expertly  that 
it  IS  diflScult  to  detect  him. 
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the  last  of  which,  if  gathered  dry,  put  into  paper  bags,  and  hung 
up  in  an  airy  room,  may  be  preserved  all  the  winter.  The  best 
sort  of  dried  figs  is  generally  sold  in  small  baskets  of  about  one 
foot  long  and  four  or  five  inches  wide.  Levant  figs  and  Spanish 
raisins  may  be  purchased  at  Leghorn ;  and  about  the  month  of 
September  large  numbers  of  small  birds,  precisely  resembling 
the  English  wheatear,  and  called  in  Italian  Beccqfichiy  are  caught 
daily  on  the  plain  near  this  town.  Ortolans  also  abound  in  south* 
em  Italy. 

A  Tuscan  barrel  of  wine  contains  twenty  flasks,  and  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  sixteen  flasks.  Wood  is  sold  by  the  cataHrey  the  di- 
mensions of  which  should  be  these :  length,  bracda  six ;  breadth, 
braccia  one  and  a  half;  height,  braccta  two. 

A  public  carriage  goes  daily  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa. 

Public  boats  likewise  go  daily  by  means  of  the  Canal,  and 
the  passage-money  in  these  vessels  is  six  craxie,  or  at  most  one 
paul  for  each  person.  The  price  of  a  private  boat  is  ten  or 
twelve  livres;  and  the  price  of  one  place  in  the  Diligence,*  from 
Leghorn  to  Florence,  thii^y  pauls. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  Travellers  to  hire  a  country-residence 
near  Leghorn,  its  environs  beiiptg  reckoned  unwholesome. 

Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letier-Couriers. 

Sunday  at  noon  arrive  letters  from  Florence,  and  all  the 
Tuscan  state,  Lucca,  the  Roman  state,  Venice,  Mantua, 
Germany,  &c, 

Monday  morning  arrives  a  Stqffeta,  with  letters  for  the  mer- 
chants, from  M Uan,  Mantua,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  Piedmont,  Verona,  Modena,  Bologna,  and 
'  France,  by  way  of  Milan. 

Tuesday  morning  arrive  letters  from  Genoa,  Lunigiana,  Massa, 
Pietra-Santa,  and  generally  those  of  Spain,  Pisa,  and  Lucca. 

Wednesday  mornings  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Rome,  Siena, 
Florence,  Lucca,  and  Pisa.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  firom 
Florence,  &c. 

Thursday  about  noon,  from  Venice,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, Germany,  &c. 

Friday  morning,  generally,  arrive  Fetters  from  France. 

Monday  evening,  precisely  at  eight  odock,  go  letters  for  Flo- 
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rence,  Siena»  Rome,  Nicies,  Sicily^  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Veronay 
Milan,  and  all  Lombardy,  Germany,  Lorena,  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, Great  Britain,  and  the  other  northern  countries ;  Lucca 
and  Tuscany. 

Wednesday  precisely  at  three  o^docky  for  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  for  Florence,  Prato, 
Pistojai  and  Lucca. 

Friday  evening,  precisely  at  eight  o^clock,  for  YeiMce,  Ancona, 
Perugia,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Flo- 
rence, Bologna,  Ferrara,  Lunigiana,  Turin,  France,  Lorena, 
Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  &c. 

PISA. 

A  custom-house  officer  follows  Travellers  to  their  inn,  or 
lodging,  when  they  enter  Pisa,  and  expects  a  fee  of  five  pauls. 
A  band  of  musicians  likewise  waits  upon  Strangers  at  their 
arrival,  and  expects  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

Best  Lodging' Houses.     Winter  price, 

Casa-Agostini,  Lung'  Amo,  No.  722,  eighteen  sequins  per 
month.-^Casa-Bertolli,  Lung'  Amo,  No.  721)  large  and  hand- 
some apartments ;  a  third  floor ;  thirteen  sequins  a  month.—- 
No  742,  Via-Corraia;  rooms  small,  but  neat,  and  sufficient  in 
number  for  two  persons ;  price  moderate. — Casa-Pera,  Lung' 
Amo>  No.  710,  a  third  floor;  rooms  numerous,  large,  and  hand- 
some, thirty  sequins  a  month. — ^No.  §51,  Via  di  Sapienza,  two 
suites  of  handsome  apartments. — No.  6Q4f,  Lung'  Arno;  two  sets 
of  good  apartments ;  the  first  floor  thirty  sequins  a  month  ;  the 
second  floor,  without  linen,  fifteen  sequins* — Casa-Panichi, 
Lung'-Amo,  No.  716,  a  neat  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  large 
enough  for  three  persons. — ^No.  887>  Via  S.  Maria,  fourteen 
well-furnished  rooms,  and  a  small  garden;  twenty  sequins  a 
month,  if  taken  for  half  a  year.  'All  these  lodging-houses  are 
well  situated  for  Invalids:  other  apartments,  which  have  not 
this  advantage,  let  at  a  much  lower  price.  Rooms  sufficient 
to  accommodate  a  moderate  sized  family  may  usually  be  hired 
at  The  Tre  DonzeUe  for  about  twenty-four  sequins  a  month. 
The  price  of  every  lodging,  however,  varies  from  year  to  year. 
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according  to  tlie  number  of  Foreigners.  The  hire  of  linen  per 
month  is  generally  five  sequins  for  a  large  family :  but  linen  and 
plate  are  commonly  found  by  the  owners  of  lodging-houses. 

Boxes  at  the  Theatre  may  be  prosured  on  very  moderate 
terms;  except  it  be  during  the  last  week  of  Carnival,  when  the 
price  is  considerably  augmented*  The  entrance-money  paid  by 
English  Travellers,  exclusive  of  the  hire  of  a  box,  is  two  pauls. 

The  hire  of  a  carriage  and  horses,  coachman's  wages  inclu- 
sive, is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  sequins  a  month ;  and  the  price 
for  an  airing,  buona^mano  inclusive,  is  ten  pauls. 

The  wages  of  a  Housemaid,  throughout  southern  Italy,  is 
about  three  crowns  a  month  and  a  dinner ;  she  finding  herself 
in  lodging,  bread  and  wine — ^the  wages  of  a  Footman  from  four 
to  eight  crowns  and  a  dinner ;  he  finding  himself  in  bread  and 
wine — the  wages  of  a  Housemaid  who  finds  herself  in  bed  and 
board,  and  fetches  Fountain-water,  is  at  Pisa  one  livre  per  day*: 
and  the  wages  of  a  good  Cook,  throughout  southern  Italy,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  crowns  per  month  and  a  dinner ;  he  finding 
himself  in  lodging,  bread  and  wine,  and  an  Assistant  to  wash 
saucepans,  dishes,  &c.  f 

The  price  of  dinner,  per  head,  at  a  Restaurateur's^  table-wine 
and  bread  inclusive,  is  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

Families  who  have  their  dinner  daily  from  a  Traiteur  diould 
not  order  it  per  head,  but  per  dish ;  specifying  the  kind  of  din- 
ner they  wish  for,  and  the  price  they  choose  to  give. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  fire-wood  at  Pisa :  that  called  legna 
dolce  is  the  most  wholesome ;  though  it  consumes  very  quick : 
that  called  legna  Jbrte  is  usu^ly  burnt  in  kitchens ;  but  may  be 
mixed  with  the  other,  for  parlour-consiunption ;  though  I  would 
not  advise  the  burning  it  in  bed-rooms.  Venders  of  wood  fre- 
quently cheat  in  the  measure,  either  by  bringing  a  bracdo  to 
measure  with  not  so  long  as  the  law  directs,  or  by  placing  the 
wood  hollow,  and  thus  making  it  appear  more  than  it  is :  but 
Sebastiano  Bandoni,  No.  762,  Via-Carraia,  is  an  honest  Dealer 
in  this  article. 

*  By  Fountun- Water  is  meant  that  conveyed  to  Pisa  through  the  Aqueduct. 

i*  It  is  an  excellent  general  rule  either  not  to  let  your  cook  market  for  you,  or 
to  limit  him  to  a  certain  sum  for  dinner,  charcoal,  and  kitchen-fire- wotni:  but  En- 
glish Travellers,  who  are  accompanied  by  honest  English  Servants,  always  find  it 
answer  to  let  those  SerYanU  market  for  them. 
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The  husks  of  olives  serve  for  fuely  and  are  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  charcoal,  and  in  olive-countries  very  cheap. 

Invalids  always  find  it  necessary  to  mat  their  rooms  during 
winter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chill  which  strikes  to  the  sdes  of 
the  feet  from  brick  and  marble  floors.  Mats  of  all  lengths 
may  be  purchased  on  the  Quay :  the  price  is  half  a  paul  the 
braccio ;  and  every  mat  ought  to  be  two  bracda  and  a  half 
wide. 

The  Pisa-market  is,  generally  speaking,  a  good  one ;  though 
fresh  fish  can  never  be  absolutely  depended  upon  but  on  Fridays, 
unless  it  be  in  Lent.    The  best  fishes  are  the  dory,  called  pesce 
di  S.  Pietro  ;  the  grey  and  the  red  mullet,  called  trigliaj  the 
turbot,  called  rombo;  the  tunny,  called  ionno;    the  lamprey, 
called  lampredo  ;  sturgeon,   called  sturione ;    omhrina^  pesce^ 
cavaUoy  spada,  dentici^  parago,  (all  five  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
the  Mediterranean ;)  the  sole,  called  saglioia ;  the  Mediterranean 
lobster,  called ^am^ero  di  mare;  prawns  and  shrimps.     The  fish 
which  comes  from  Via  Reggio  is  generally  excellent.  The  tench 
and  carp  at  Pisa  are  remarkably  fine ;  so  likewise  are  the  pike, 
and  other  fishes  of  the  Amo  and  Serchio  *.     The  mutton  of 
Pistoja,  whidi  may  frequently  be  purchased  at  Pisa,  is  excel- 
lent in  point  of  flavour,  and  particularly  light  ofdigestion.    The 
Lucca-veal,  frequently  sold  at  Pisa,  is  excellent.    Beef  and 
pork  are  very  fine ;  turkeys  good ;  capon§  and  fowls  indifferent ; 
hares  excellent ;  other  game  plentiful,  but  not  always  so  well 
flavoured  as  in  England.    Wild-fowl  good  and  plentiful.    Ve- 
nison may  be  purchased  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  i» 
reckoned  best  during  the  latter  season.    Wild-boar  may  be 
purchased  dicing  winter  and  spring.    With  respect  to  garden- 
stufl^  the  broccoli  and  salads  are  particularly  good ;  but  vege* 
tables  in  Italy,  sallad  excepted*  should,  generally  speaking,  be 
stewed,  or  they  may  probably  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 
Pisa  is  well  supplied  with  grapes,  figs,  pears,  apples,  and  other 
winter-fruits,  the  best  of  which  come  from  Florence  and  Pistoja* 
The  butter  made  at  the  royal  Casdna  is  excellent  f.   Good  cows*^ 
milk  and  cream  may  be  purchased  at  the  above-named  Casdna. 

*  What  Italians  <ieeiii  the  best  fishes  are  distinguished  bj  the  appdlation  o£ 
Pesce  nobUes  the  taste  of  Englishmen,  however,  does  not  exactly  agree  with  that 
of  the  Italians  in  this  particular. 

f  This  butter  supplies  the  Boman  Markets,  and  sufien  very  liUle  from  ilc 
journey. 
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Good  oil  may  be  bought  at  some  of  the  palaces ;  as  every  Tus- 
can nobleman  sells  the  produce  of  his  olive-gardens  and  vine- 
yards. With  respect  to  tabl^-ivine,  that  of  Pisa  is  unwhole- 
some ;  but  that  of  Florence  may  easily  be  procured  by  water- 
carriage,  and  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  salutary  to 
most  constitutions.  There  are  several  kinds  of  Florence-wine ; 
and  that  usually  drank  as  common  table-beverage>  costs  from 
a  paul  and  a  half  to  two  pauls  the  flask. 

Scales  and  weights  are  necessary  articles  of  kitchen-furniture 
in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  music,  drawing,  and  the 
Italian  language,  may  procure  good  masters,  upon  moderate 
terms,  at  Pisa.  Sig.  Stefano  Romani,  an  excellent  music-mas- 
ter, charges  only  four  pauls  a  lesson. 

The  common  fee  to  medical  men  is  a  scudo  from  Foreigners, 
though  the  natives  give  much  less.  Some  of  the  English  Tra- 
vellers give  a  sequin  a  visit  to  Italian  physicians. 

Caso-Mecherini,  the  principal  banking-house  at  Pisa,  will 
supply  Foreigners  with  money ;  but  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
procure  it  at  Leghorn. 

The  price  of  common  shoes  is  eight  pauls  the  pair,  whether 
for  men  or  women. 

Tlie  price  for  making  a  man's  suit  of  clothes  about  twenty 
pauls ;  all  charges  inclusive. 

The  price  for  making  a  Lady's  dress  nine  or  ten  pafuls,  beside 
body-lining. 

Sig.  Antonio  Peverata,  Bookseller,  No.  694,  Lung'  Amo,  is 
an  honest  man^  and  very  useful  to  Foreigners. 

Pisa  may  be  called  a  cheap  place  for  permanent  residence ; 
as  may  Pistoja,  Florence,  and  Siena ;  because,  supposing  the 
exchange  in  favour  of  England  (which  it  commonly  is  through- 
out Tuscany)  a  moderate  sized  family  might,  in  any  of  the 
above-named  cities,  live  handsomely  for  six  hundred  pounds 
aterling  per  annum:  and  even  large  families  who  visit  Italy 
either  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  or  of  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  in  search  of  amusement,  will  not,  if 
they  know  how  to  avoid  imposition,  find  their  disbursements 
exceed  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  education  better  masters  may  usually  be  procured  at 
Florence  than  in  any  other  Italian  city. 
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Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers. 

Sunday  morning  arrive  letters  from  Florence,  and  all  the  Tus- 
can State,  Mantua,  Belgium,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Trieste,  Lombardj,  the  Roman  State,  Venice,  Ferrara, 
Ancona,  Bologna,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Reggio,  and  Modena. 
At  night  from  Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Siena.  On  Sunday^ 
likewise^  arrives  the  Procaccino  of  Lucca.  During  summer, 
arrives  at  noon  a  Stqffeita  from  Florence,  with  the  letters  of 
that  city ;  but  in  winter,  these  letters  do  not  arrire  till  the 
Monday  morning.  This  Stqffetta  brings  letters  from  Man- 
tua, Belgium,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Piedmont,  and  Lorn- 
bardy,  for  the  Leghorn  merchants. 

Monday  arrives  the  OrdtTtario  of  Genoa,  with  letters  from  Turin, 
Lunigiana,  Massa,  Pontremoli,  Sarzana,  Pietra-santa,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Lombardy.  In  the  evening  arrives  the  Procac- 
cino  of  Lucca ;  and  at  night  a  Stqfftetta  from  Leghorn. 

Wednesday  morning  early  arrives  a  Stqffetta  from  Florence,  with 
the  letters  of  that  city,  Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  Mantua, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Bologna,  Reg- 
gio, Modena,'  Parma,  Piacenza,  Prato,  Pistoja,  Lombardy, 
and  Switzerland.  At  noon  the  Ordinario  of  Genoa  comes 
from  Florence  with  letters.  A  Stqffetta  likewise  comes  from 
Leghorn.  At  noon  arrive  the  Procaccini  of  Lucca  and  Barga. 
At  night  arrives  a  Stqffetta  irom  Leghorn. 

Thursday  morning  arrives  a  Stqffetta  from  Florence,  with  letters 
of  that  city,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Mantua,  Belgium^ 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Trieste,  and  Lombardy, 
for  the  Leghorn  merchants. 

Friday  arrives  the  Ordinario  of  France,  who  sometimes  brings 
letters  from  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Lombardy. 
In  the  evening  arrives  the  Procaccino  of  Lucca ;  and  at  night 
a  Stqffetta  from  Leghorn,  with  letters  from  that  city,  and 
sometimes  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Genoa. 

Saturday  arrives  the  Ordinario  of  France  from  Rome,  and  re- 
turns immediately  with  letters  for  Rome  and  Naples. 

Monday  goes  the  Ordinario  of  Genoa  to  Rome :  a  Stafetta  to 
Leghorn,  with  letters  to  Genoa,  and  just  before  midnight,  a 
Stqffetta  with  letters  for  Florence,  Tuscany  in  general,  Rome, 
App."}  H 
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Naple»,  Malta^  Sicily,  Mantua,  Bologna,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
Modena,  Reggio,  Turin,  Milan,  Pavia,  Brescia,  Cremona, 
Verona,  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  northern  countries  in  general, 
Ferrara,  Ancona,  and  the  Venetian  State. 
Wednesday  mornings  early,  goes  a  Stqffetta  to  Leghorn ;  and  at 
noon  another.  In  the  evening  go  letters  for  Genoa,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turin,'  Nice,  Massa,  &c.  and  Lombardy.  At  deoen 
at  night  goes  the  Procacdno  of  Pisa,  with  letters  for  Florence, 
Prato,  Pistoja,  &c.  A  Procacdno  likewise  goes  to  Lucca. 
Thursday  nutming  early  go  a  Stqffetta  to  Leghorn  and  the  Pro- 

eacdni  of  Lucca  and  Barga. 
Friday f  a  little  before  midnight^  goes  a  Stqffetta  to  Florence,  with 
letters  for  Tuscany  in  general,  Venice,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  La  Marca,  Reggio,  Modena,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  Perugia,  and  the  Roman  State  in  general,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mantua,  Switzer- 
land, Milan,  Pavia,  Lombardy,  &c.  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Ghreat  Britain,  Trieste,  &c  M  night  goes  the  Procac 
dno  bf  Lucca. 
Sunday  morning  goes  the  Ordinario  of  France. 

It  is  advisable  to  send  letters  to  the  post-office,  on  general 
post-nights,  by  ten  o'clock. 

On  Monday,  the  letters  are  franked  to  every  place,  except 
Florence  and  Leghorn;  on  Wednesday,  to  every  place,  except 
the  Tuscan  towns  on  the  road  to  Genoa ;  on  Friday,  to  every 
place  except  Florence  and  Leghorn;  on  Saturday,  to  every 
place  exeept  Leghorn.  The  price  for  franking  a  single  letter 
to  England  is  six  crazie ;  the  price  for  franking  a  single  letter  to 
Naples,  seven  quattrini. 

The  price  of  one  place  in  the  Diligence  from  Pisa  to  Florence 
is  one  sequin. 

Persons  going  from  Pisa  to  Florence  had  better  not  have 
their  baggage  plumbed ;  it  being  necessary  either  to  undergo  an 
examination,  or  present  the  custom-house  officers  in  the  latter 
city  with  five  or  ten  pauls,  according  to  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  luggage. 
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FLORENCE. 

The  best  Hotels,  and  some  of  the  best  private  Lfodging-houses 
in  Italy  are  to  be  found  at  Florence;  and  the  price  of  good 
apartments,  compared  with  the  prices  at  Rome  and  Naples,  is 
not  exorbitant. 

Lodging' Houses.     Winter  price* 

Palazzo  S.  Clemente,  Via  S.  Bastiano,  two  suites  of  handsome 
apartments,  each  thirty  sequins  a  month ;  a  good  garden;  and  the 
warmest  situation  in  Florence-^Palazzo-Stozzi,  Via  della  Scala, 
B  fine  house,  and  beautiful  garden ;  sixty  sequins  a  months— 
Palazzo-Corsi,  Via-Ghibellina,  two  suites  of  apartments,  each 
thirty  sequins  for  one  month  only;  but  less  if  taken  for  a 
longer  term — ^Palazzo-Quaratesi,  Via  d'ogni  Santi,  one  set  of 
apartments,  forty-five  sequins  a  month;  another  set,  twenty- 
eight  ditto — Casa-Pucci,  opposite  the  Teatro-Goldoni,  is  a  good 
lodging— The  Palazzo-Acciaioli,  Lung'Amo,  contains  several 
apartments — Casa-Riccasoli,  Lung'Arno,  is  a  pretty  house  for  a 
small  fiunily :  and  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  city,  small  apartments  may  be  easily  met 
with. 

Plate  .and  linen  are  generally  found  in  the  lodgings  at  Flo- 
rence ;  but,  if  not  found,  the  hire  of  linen  for  a  large  fiunily  is 
about  five  sequins  a  month.  .Noble  apartments  unfurnished 
may  be  hirled  by  the  year  for,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing. 

As  the  Tuscans  take  no  pains  to  advertise  their  vacant  apart- 
ments, and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  discover  them,  Tra- 
vellers would  do  well  to  apply  for  information  at  the -shops  of 
Molini,  Meggit,  and  Townly. 

Board  and  lodging  for  a  Lady,  or  Gentleman,  in  an  Italian 
family,  tea  and  foreign  wine  not  inclusive,  is  about  fifteen 
sequins  a  month. 

At  the  HSiel  des  Armes  d*  Angleterre,  kept  by  Gasperini,  a 
Family,  consisting  of  four  masters  and  four  servants,  may  have 
a  good  apartment,  breakfast,  excellent  dinners,  tea,  wax-lights, 
and  night-lamps,  for  eighty  francesconi  a  week*:  and  the 

*  Anti-attrition  grease  may  be  purchased  of  Gasperini  for  five  pauls  a  pot 
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master  of  the  Locanda  di  S.  Luigi  (by  name  Luigi  Falugi)  will 
supply  four  Masters  and  four  Servants  with  breakfast,  dinner, 
a  good  dessert,  and  two  bottles  of  table-wine,  together  with  milk 
and  butter  for  tea,  at  five  scudi  a  day ;  charging  three  extra- 
pauls  for  every  accidental  visitor,  and  six  for  every  invited 
'  guest. 

The  price,  per  head,  for  breakfast  at  a  Coffee-house  is  about  one 
paul*,  and  the  price,  per  head,  for  dinner,  at  the  house  of  a 
Restaurateury  or  at  a  table  d'Hote,  is  from  three  to  five  pau]s> 
table-wine  inclusive. 

The  price,  per  month,  for  a  good  carriage  and  hones,  coach- 
man's wages  inclusive,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  sequins, 
according  to  the  expense  of  provender. 

Inn-keepers  usually  charge  for  their  carriages,  by  the  day^ 
about  twenty  pauls. 

Provisions,  in  general,  are  good;  though  fresh  fish  can  only 
be  procured  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Figs,  peaches,  water- 
melons, and  grapes  are,  in  their  re^ective  seasons,  excellent. 
Good  cows'  milk  and  good  butter  are  not  to  be  obtained  without 
difficulty;  asses'  milk  is  excellent;  and  the  wine  made  in  the 
Beighbourhood  of  Florence  is  palatable  and  wholesome;  the 
best  sorts,  called  Vino  Santo,  Leatico,  and  ArtiminOi  come  from 
the  vicinity  of  Fiesole ;  where  the  oil,  likewise,  is  particularly 
good.  Ice  (or  more  properly  speaking  frozen  snow)  is  two 
pauls  and  a  half  per  every  hundred  pounds^. 

The  best  medicines  are  sold  at  the  Farmacia  Formini,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Granduca;  and  by  the  Grand  Duke's  Apothecary. 

The  usual  price  of  butchers'  meat  is  from  five  to  six  crazie 
the  pound — the  usual  price  of  the  best  bread  about  four  crazie 
the  pound — a  turkey  costs  from  five  to  ten  pauls,  accor^g  to 
its  size ;  a  fowl  from  one  livre  to  three  pauls— partridges  from 
four  to  six  pauls  the  brace— a  beccafico  from  three  to  five  crazie 
—an  ortolan  from  six  crazie  to  a  paul — and  the  best  table-wine 
from  a  livre  to  two  pauls  per  flask. 

Molini,  Bookseller,  Via-Archibusieri,  sells  English  books, 
paper,  pens,  pencils,  &c.  Meggit,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  sells 
good  Foreign  wine,  porter,  tea,  English  medicines,  &c.    His 

*  Every  cup  of  coffee  costs  two  cnzie;  every  cup  of  chocolate  someUiiiig 
mart, 
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black  tea  is  twelve  pauls  a  pound;  his  green  tea  sixteen  pauls. 
Townley,  in  Via-Larga,  likewise  sells  English  goods.  The  best 
Grocer  is  Caroll,  Via  della  Croce :  his  Levant-coffee  is  from 
twenty-two  crazie  to  three  pauls  the  pound ;  his  West-India 
coffee  two  pauls  the  pound.  The  best  Silk-mercer  is  Borgogni, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Granduca.  Florence  silks  are  of  various  qua- 
lities; one  sort  being  from  nine  to  ten  pauls  the  braccio ;  another 
from  six  to  seven;  and  the  slightest  from  three  to  five  pauls, 
according  to  the  weight.  The  best  linen-drapers'  shops  are 
kept  by  Jews,  near  the  Mercato  nuovo.  Shoes  and  boots  are, 
generally  speaking,  better  made  at  Florence  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy :  the  usual  price  charged  for  the  former  is  eight 
pauls  the  pair;  and  for  the  latter  from  thirty  to  forty  pauls. 
Florentine  Taylors  charge  for  making  a  man's  suit  of  clothes 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pauls.  Ladies  Dress-makers  usually 
charge  twelve  pauls  for  making  a  trimmed  dress,  and  nine  for 
making  a  plain  one.  Two  of  the  best  dress-makers  are,  Maria 
Rqpari,  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Anna  Rossi, 
Via  del  Amorina,  Quartiere  di  S.  Lorenzo^  No.  4544.  The  best 
Milliners  are  Madame  Noblez,  Via  dell'  Arme,  dirimpetto  S. 
Pancrazio,  No.  40?  1;  and  Bertini  Rou9de,  Strada  Vacchereccia. 
There  are  several  good  Coachmakers  at  Florence  j  and  one  of 
the  best  is  Magnone,  Via-Valfonda,  Fortezza  da  Basso,  No.  447 1. 
Pestellini,  Money-changer,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  will 
supply  Travellers  who  are  going  to  Rome  with  dollars  and  Ro- 
man scudi  at  a  lower  price  than  they  are  current  for  in  the 
ecclesiastical  State.  Fire-wood  at  Florence  is  from  thirty-five 
to  thirty-eight  pauls  the  catastre;  and  charcoal  from  three  to 
four  pauls  a  sack. 

Fees  to  medical  Men  are  much  the  same  as  at  Pisa :  and  tlie 
sum  given  to  a  Notary-public,  for  his  seal  and  attestation,  is  ten 
pauls. 

A  box  at  the  Pergola  may  generally  be  obtained  for  fifteen, 
or,  at  most,  twenty  pauls ;  but  every  British  Traveller  pays  three 
pauls  for  admission,  beside  the  expense  of  the  box.  At  the 
Cocomero,  and  the  Teatro-nuovo,  boxes  usually  cost  from  eight 
to  twelve  pauls;  and  every  British  Traveller  pays,  for  admis- 
sion  at  these  theatres,  two  pauls  over  and  above  the  price  of  a 
box.  • 

The  best  Music-Masters  charge  ten  pauls  «  lesson;  other 
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Masters  do  not  charge  more  than  five.  Sig.  Morani  teadiea 
Italian  remarkably  well. 

The  most  distinguished  Sculptors  are  Ricci,  Bartolini,  and  the 
Brothers  Pisani*. 

Gulflocher,  in  Borgo-Ogni  Santi,  No.  395  ] ,  sells  alabaster. 

Brmini  is  a  good  Painter ;  and  may  usually  be  found  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Bankers  at  Florence  give  the  same  exchange,  and  nearly  the 
same  agiOf  as  at  Leghorn.  Messrs.  Donat  Orsi,  and  Co.>  in 
the  Piazza  del  Granduca^  are  honourable  in  their  dealings,  and 
very  obliging  to  Foreigners ;  as  is  Sig.  Sebastiano  Kleiber,  in 
yia-Larga« 

The  best  Padroite  di  vetture  at  Florence  is  Balzani,  who  may 
always  be  heard  of  at  the  Aquila  Nera :  his  horses  and  mules  are 
good;  and  his  drivers  remarkably  civil  f. 


*  Travellert  who  purchase  alabaster,  for  the  purpose  of  haTing  it  sent  to  Great 

Britain  by  sea,  should  deal  vrith  the  Brothers  Fisani ;  as  their  punctuality  may  be 

relied  on. 
f  Washerwomen  in  Tuscany  commonly  charge  for  washing  and  iromng  as 

follows. 

Sheets,  per  pair        .  .  .       crazie  12 

Fillow*cases,  each    .  .  .  .        1 

TaUe-doth,  iflaige    .  .  .  .        6 

Napkin I 

Towel 1 

Shirt 4 

Shift 4 

Drawers  •  .  •        4 

Pantaloons    .  .  .  •  .        8 

Corset  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Poeket-handlcerchief .  .  •        1 

Nedc^oth    .  .  .  .  .        1 

Kitchen-apron  .  .  .  .        2 

Pockets,  per  pdr  .  .  •        8 

Sleeping  waistcoat     .  .  •  .        3 

Night-cap,  if  not  trimmed      .  .  •        2 

Silk-stockings,  per  pair  4 

Cotton-stockings,  per  pair    .  .  .        2 

Plain  white  dresses,  each        •  .  .12 

Petticoats,  each         .  .  .  .        6 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  economical  in  Italy  should  have  their  linen  vrashed  out 

of  the  house,'  and  ironed  at  home. 
Fnncesca  Lambaidl,  in  the  Piazza-San  Spirito»  No.  2079^  is  a  good  lauadiess. 
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Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter- Couriers, 

Monday,  at  nine  in  the  mornings  arrive  letters  from  Arezxo  and 
Cortona. 

Tuesday^  about  the  same  ttme^  arrive  Utters  from  France,  Pied- 
mont, Spain,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Stradale; 
Portoferrajo,  Prato,  Pistoja,  and  Peacia;  Penigia,  Cortona, 
and  Arezzo;  Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  and  Stradale:  and  Tues- 
day, about  noon,  arrive  letters  from  upper  Italy,  Gennanj, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain. 

Thursday^  about  nine  in  the  morning,  arrive  letters  from  Naples, 
Rome,  Perugia,  Cortona,  Arezzo  and  Stradale,  Leghorn,  Pisa, 
and  Lucca;  Portoferrajo,  Siena,  Pistoja,  and  Prato;  and 
about  noon  from  Bologna,  Ferrara,  andLaMarca. 

Friday y  in  the  qflemoon,  from  France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
and  Lunigiana, 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  mornings  from  Portoferrajo,  Leghorn, 
Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Stradale;  Pescia,  Pi^ltoja,  and  Prato;  Cor- 
tona and  Arezzo.  About  ten  in  the  morning  arrive  letters 
from  Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  and  Stradale;  and  about  noon 
from  upper  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Great- 
Britain,  &c. 

Tuesday,  soon  qfier  txoehe  odock,  go  letters  for  upper  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain ;  and,  ybur 
hours  later,  for  Siena,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Stradale;  Pisa, 
Lucca,  Leghorn,  and  Portoferrajo;  Genoa,  Piedmont,  France, 
Spain,  Prato,  Pistoja,  and  Pescia;  Arezzo  and  Cortona. 

Thursday  afternoon  go  letters  for  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  La 
Marca;  Pisa,  Lucca,  Leghorn,  Portoferrajo^  Siena^  Prato, 
Pistoja,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Perugia,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

Saturday,  soon  after  twelve,  go  letters  for  France,  Spain,  Pied- 
mont, Genoa,  Upper-Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain;  and,  Jour  hours  later,  for  Siena,  Rome, 
and  Naples;  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Portoferrajo,  Lucca,  Plrato, 
Pistoja,  Pescia,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  Perugia. 
Letters  for  every  country,  Tuscany  excepted,    must    be 

franked. 
Letters  which  go  by  the  Morning-Courier  should  be  put  into 

the  post-office  before  noon ;  and  letters  which  go  by  the  Even- 
ing-Courier before  six  m  the  aflernoon. 
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Country-Houses  near  Florence. 

Villa-Mattei,  near  tim  Porta  S.  Gallo,  a  large  house. 

Villa  del  Cav.  Gianfigliazzi,  near  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  a  good 
house;  but,  in  point  of  situation,  hot,  and,  at  some  seasons, 
damp. 

Villa- Vitelli,  at  Fiesole,  healthy  and  cool. 

Villa-Baroni,  at  Fiesole,  ditto,  but  in  too  elevated  a  situation 
for  weak  lungs. 

Palazzo-Bruciarto,  near  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  an  excellent 
house,  in  rather  too  warm  a  situation  for  summer. 

Villa-Careggi  di  Medici,  a  most  excellent  house,  in  a  cool, 
dry,  and  healthy  situation. 

Villa  del  Nero,  at  Majano^  a  most  excellent  house,  equally 
urell  situated. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fiesole,  several  other 
Villas,  which  might  be  hired  from  Midsummer  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vintage:  as  the  Tuscans  seldom  occupy  their 
country-houses  till  the  end  of  September;  when  the  vintage 
begins.  From  twenty  to  thirty  sequins  a  month,  plate  and 
linen  inclusive,  is  the  highest  price  demanded  for  the  best 
Tuscan  Villas. 


CHAPTER  V- 

ROME,  NAPLES,  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Money  of  Rome — Banters^  accounts — Pound-iveight — Measures 
''^Hotels  and  other  Lqdging-hoiises — Best  water — Best  air — 
Prices  of  ike  best  Lodgings — Prices  charged  by  TraUeurs — 
Price  of  dinner  per  head  at  the  houses  of  Restaurateurs — of 
breakfast  at  a  Coffee-house — of  Job-carriages  and  horses-- 
Expense  of  keeping  youf  oxvn  carriage — Hackney-coaches — 
Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place-r-Fire-wood — Butchers'  meat,  wHd 
Jmlf  poultry ^Jlsh,  and  other  eatables —  Wax  andtaBotv  candles — 
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Charcoal-^Beii  markets  for Jruit  and  vegetables — JVines  of  the 
country — Foreign  xdnes — Best  Con/ectioner^Oil — Honey — 
Tea — Grocers — Rum — Best  Wax-candles — Medicines — Wool- 
Jen  cloth — JPar* — Roman  pearls — Ladies*  shoes — Silk  Mercer — 
Milliner — Language  Master — Music  Masters — Italian  Mis- 
freu — Dancing  Masters-^^Fabhrica  di  Perle — Stdphurs-^Ro- 
man  Mosaic-toork — Bronze  lampSf  and  silver  plate — Stationer 
'-'Prints  and  Dravoings — English  tvriting  paper,  and  English 
books'-^Circulating  Library — Calcogrqfia  Camerale^^Fees  to 
medical  Men — Theatres-^-price  of  boxes — English  Reading- 
room  —  Unfurnished  apartments  —  Procaccio  /rom  Rome  to 
Naples  —  Best  Roman  Vetturino  —  Post-Office  —  Neapolitan 
Territories  —  Passports  — Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  — 
Money  of  Naples — Exchange-^Common  Neapolitan  measure, 
pound-toeightf  and  rotoh — Hotels  and  other  Lodging-houses 
at  Naples-^ob-carriages'^Expense  of  keeping  your  own  car- 
riage— of  keeping  a  saddle-horse — Hackney  carriages — Wages 
of  a  Valet-de-place — of  a  Cook — Mode  in  vohich  persons  loko 
keep  their  own  cook  should  order  dinner — Price  of  unfurnished 
apartments — Price  usually  paid  by  Families  who  have  their 
dinner Jrom  a  Traiteur — Price  per  head  for  dinner  at  a  Re- 
staurateur's— of  breakfast  at  a  Coffee-house — of  Butchers  meat, 
Jlshi  poultry,  and  cheese,  bread,  oil,  butter,  Sorrento  hams,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  ice,  and  wines  made  in  the  Neapolitan  territories 
— Firewood,  charcoal^  wax  and  tallow  candles — English  Ware- 
houses— Naples  silks f  gauzes,  ribands,  ^c, — Sorrento  silk- 
stockings — Musical  instrument  strings — Circulating  Library — 
Bookseller  and  Stationer-^English  Medical  Men — Music  Mas- 
ter— Dancing  Master — Price  of  boxes  at  the  Theatres-^Arrival 
and  departure  of  Letter-Couriers  and  Procacci-^Expense  of 
franking  letters,  S^c^ — Plain  of  Sorrento — Price  of  Lodging- 
houses'—Provisions — Oil,  milk,  wine  of  Sorrento  and  Capri — 
Charcoal  andfre-wood — Clotted  cream — Quails— Articles  not 
found  at  Sorrento — Boats  which  go  daily  from  Sorrento  to  Naples 
and  return  the  same  evening — Passage-money — Meta-boats-^ 
Best  method  of  conveying  a  large  Family  from  Naples  to  Sor- 
rento— Post-office — Sorrento  recommended  as  a  cheap  place  for 
permanent  residence. 
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ROME. 

Money  of  Rome. 

Doppia   -     -  worth  thirty-twq  j^ao/i  and  one  bajoccho, 

Scudo    -     -     -    -  ten  paolu 

Mezzo- Scudo  -      -  ^YepaoU, 

Piece  of  three  paolu 

Piece  of  two  paolu 

Piece  of  one  paolo* 

Mezzo-Paolo. 

Bajoccho,  worth  the  tenth  part  of  a  paolo. 
The  Louis-d'or  is  current  at  Rome  for  forty-four  pauls — ^the 
Napoleon  for  thirty-seven  pauls — and  the  Spanish  dollar  for 
ten  pauls. 

Bankers  accounts  are  kept  in  pauls. 

The  Roman  pound-weight  is  twelve  ounces;  the  Roman 
canna  is  equal  to  two  yards  and  half  a  quarter  English  measure; 
apd  the  Roman  mercantile  palmo  is  between  nine  and  ten 
English  inches. 

Hotels  and  other  Lodging-houses^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  names  of  the  principal  Hotels  at 
Rom^.  The  Masters  of  these  Hotels,  however,  will  seldom 
receive  Travellers  for  less  than  a  week :  but  at  the  Gran  Vas- 
celioy  in  Via-Condotti,  accommodations  may  be  obtained  by  the 
night.  The  price  of  large  apartments  at  the  principal  Hotels  is 
seldom  less  than  a  Louis-d'or  per  day.  The  charges  for  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  servants'  board,  are  much  the  same  as  at 
Florence. 

Almost  every  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  contains  iqpart- 
ments  which  are  let  to  Foreigners ;  and  the  best  of  these  apart- 
ments are  in  the  Casa-Rinaldini.  Innis's  lodging-house,  called 
The  Royal  Hotel;  Pio's;  Margariti's,  &c.  in  Via-San  Bastia- 
nello,  contain  good  apartments.  Via-Babuino,  Via  della  Croce, 
ViapCondotti,  Via-Frattina,  and  Via  de'  duis  Macelli,  contain 
several  lodgings;  as  do  Via-Vittoria,  and  Via-PonteficL  The 
Palazzo-Luciano,  Via-Condotti,  and  the  Palazzo-Gavotti,  in  the 
Corso,  contain  good  apartments ;  as  does  the  Piazza-Colomia* 
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The  P^azao-FSano,  on  the  Corso,  contains  good  apartments; 
as  does  the  Palazzo-Cardelli,  near  Via  di  Ripetta;  in  which 
gtreet,  likewise,  several  lodgings  may  be  met  wiUi.  The  Piazza 
di  Santi  Apostoli  contains  good  apartments.  The  Palazzo- 
Ceya,  and  the  Palazzo-Caligula»  near  the  Forum  of  Trajan^ 
contain  good  apartments;  as  does  the  Palazzo-Maggi,  near  the 
Ciqiitol.  No.  152,  Via-Rasella,  is  a  large  well  situated  house; 
as  is  Casa-Giorgio,  in  the  Lavatore  del  Papa.  The  Palazetto- 
Albani,  and  the  Villa-Miollis,  are  good  houses. 

The  best  water  at  Rome  is  that  of  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  and 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  the  best  air,  that  of  the  centre  of  the 
Corso,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Trinitd  de'  Monti,  the  environs 
of  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  and  the  Foro-Trajano,  and  its  environs. 
The  price  lately  given  for  the  best  apartments  at  Rome,  plate 
and  linen  inclusive,  has  been  from  thirty  to  forty  Louis-d'ors  a 
month.  Large  and  well-situated  lodgings  may,  however,  be 
procured  for  about  eighty  scudi  a  month ;  and  small  apartments 
for  half  that  sum*.  The  best  Traiteurs  usually  charge  Engli^ 
Families  ten  pauls  a  head  for  dinner  and  dessert,  bread  and 
wine  not  inclusive ;  and  this  dinner  usually  furnishes  the  ser- 
vants with  more  than  they  can  eat:  but  (as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned), persons  who  get  their  dinner  from  a  Traiteury  should 
not  order  it  per  head,  but  per  dish  f .  The  TraUeur  near  the 
Palazzo-Sciarra,  on  the  Corso,  will  supply  one  person  with  din- 
ner for  five  pauls :  and  at  the  houses  of  Restaurateurs  in  general 
a  gentleman  may  be  found  in  dinner,  bread,  and  table-wine, 
for  five  pauls  {•  Breakfast  at  a  Coffee-house  usually  costs 
about  one  paul ;  and  the  charge  for  every  cup  of  coffee  is  two 
bajocchi. 

The  price,  per  month,  for  a  good  carriage  and  horses,  coach- 

*  Persons  who  are  not  anxious  to  Uve  in  that  part  of  Rome  which  the  English 
usually  prefer,  would  do' well  to  seek  apartments  in  the  Strada-Giulia;  where  the 
rent  of  two  or  three  good  rooms  is  not  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  scu<K  a  month, 
f  Four  or  fire  dishes,  sufficiently  large  to  supply  four  Masters  and  four  Servants 
with  a  plentiful  dinner,  bread  and  dessert  not  inclusive,  usually  cost  about  twenty 
pauls. 

X  At  the  Palazzo-Fiano,  in  the  Corso,  there  is  a  Restaurateur,  who  serves  at  a 
fixed  price  per  portion,  as  is  done  at  Paris;  his  charge  for  a  plate  of  good  soup  being 
baiocchi  2§ — a  plate  of  boulUie,  with  vegetables,  baiocchi  7{ — a  plate  of'  roasted 
meat,  ditto— a  plate  of  common  fruit  2  or  3  baiocchi ;  and  a  foglietta  of  good  table- 
wine  from  S  to  10  baiocchi* 
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man's  wages  inclusive,  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  scudi,  according 
to  the  expense  of  provender.  The  price,  per  day,  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  pauLs — and  for  four  hours,  either  morning  or 
evening,  twelve  pauls.  A  good  carriage  and  horses  may  fre- 
quently be  purchased  for  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling : 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  coachman's,  and  footman's 
wages,  with  grease  for  wheels  inclusive,  is  about  twentj-six 
scudi  per  month.  A  coachman's  wages  is  eight  scudi  per  mbnth ; 
he  finding  grease  and  oil ;  and  a  footman's  wages  six  scudi  per 
month.     They  expect  liveries  once  a  year. 

Hackney  carriages  may  usually  be  hired  for  four  pauls  an 
hoiur,  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de-Placey  is  from  four  to  five  pauls  a 
day,  he  finding  himself  in  every  thing. 

Fire-wood  is  sold  by  the  cart-load ;  which,  during  winter, 
usually  costs  about  twenty-eight  pauls,  without  carriage  and 
porterage ;  and  this  amounts  to  from  five  to  eight  pauls  more, 
According  to  where  the  wood  is  taken.  The  best  wood  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  Ripetta. 

Rome  is  better  supplied  with  eatables  than  any  other  city 
in  Italy.  The  best  beef  is  from  seven  to  eight  baiocchi  a  pound 
—gravy-beef,  from  five  to  six  baiocchi — mutton,  from  six  to 
eight  baiocchi — ^lamb,  six  baiocchi — veal,  from  ten  to  twenty 
baiocchi — kid,  ten  baiocchi — excellent  pork,  from  six  to  six 
and  a  half  baiocchi  —  excellent  wild-boar,  from  five  to  six 
baiocchi — wood-cocks,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  baiocchi 
each — a  wild  goose  from  four  to  five  pauls — wild  ducks  ditto, 
per  brace — widgeons  each,  about  fifteen  baiocchi;  and  teale, 
about  one  paul — ^partridges,  from  twenty-five  baiocchi  to  three 
pauls  each — ^small  chickens,  two  pauls  each — large  fowls,  three 
pauls  each — hares,  from  three  to  four  pauls  each — rabbits, 
twenty- five  baiocchi  each— capons,  forty-five  baiocchi  each — 
turkies,  ten  baiocchi  a  pound,  and  sometimes  less  f — tame  ducks, 
each  two  pauls — pigeons,  ditto — quails,  each  four  baiocchi — 
beccafichi,  from  tliree  to  four  baiocchi  each-M>rtolans,  twelve 
baiotcchi  each.  Soles,  turbots,  carp^  and  other  prime  fishes,  are 
seldom  sold  for  less  than  from  fifteen  baiocchi  to  two  pauls  the 
pound ;  though  common  fish  rarely  costs  more  than  ten  baioc- 

*  Hen«turkie8  may  frequently  be  purchased  for  six  or  ficven  pauk. 
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chi.    Dried  salmon  is  twelve  baiocchi  a  pound — salted  cod, 
three  baiocchi— shrimps,  fifteen  baiocchi.    Good  butter  two 
pauls  a  pound,  generally  speaking;  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
procured  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  baiocchi.    Cows*  milk,  per  fo- 
glietta,  five  baiocchi — goats'  milk,  three  baiocchi.    Parmesan 
cheese,  twenty-two  baiocchi  the  pound — Dutch  cheese,  seven-   . 
teen  baiocchi — Brinzi,  eighteen  baiocchi.     Household-bread, 
two  baiocchi  and  a  half — a  panetto,  or  roll,  always  one  baioc- 
cho ;  at  present,  three  of  these  weigh  eleven  ounces.    Spanish 
rolls,  two  baiocchi  and  a  half  each.     Grapes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  apricots,  from  two  to  four  baiocchi  the  pound. 
Sweet  oranges,  diree,  or  four,  for  one  baiocchi — Seville  oranges, 
six  or  seven  for  ditto — ^lemons,  each  from  one  to  two  baiocchi — 
best  chesnuts,  twelve  for  one  baioccho — ^potatoes,  one  baioccho 
the  pound — ^beans,  one  baioccho  and  a  half  the  pound.    Eggs, 
per  dozen,  from  ten  to  twenty  baiocclu.    Wax  candles,  from 
forty-four  to  forty-five  baiocchi   the  pound — Spoleto-taHow 
candles,  twelve  baiocchi  the  pound — Roman  ditto,  ten  baioc- 
chi.    Charcoal)  per  sack,  containing  about  I  SOlb.  sixty  baioc- 
chi.   The  best  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables  are  those  of  th^ 
Piazza-Navona  and  the  Pantheon :  the  melons  of  Perugia  are 
remark^ly  good,  as  is  the  Roman  brocoli. 

The  wine  of  Orvietto  usually  sold  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  baioc- 
chi the  small  flask,  is  good,  but  seldom  genuine:  indeed,  the 
Romans  are  accused  of  adulterating  their  white  wines  with  a 
poisonous  metallic  substance.  The  wines  of  Albano  and  Gen- 
sano,  however,  may  be  purchased  at  the  Scotch  College  for  two 
scudl  and  a  half,  or,  at  most,  three  scudi  the  barrel ;  and  are 
wholesome,  because  genuine.  A  barrel  contains  fourteen  large 
flasks,  and  every  large  flask  five  fogliette.  The  foglietta  is 
nearly  an  English  pint.  Spanish  table-wine,  which,  if  genuine, 
is  good  and  wholesome,  may  be  purchased  in  the  magazines  at 
Ripa-Grande,  and  usually  costs  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  scudi 
the  barrel.  Spanish  white  wines  may  likewise  be  purchased  of 
Don  Rafaele  Anglada,  No.  26,  at  Ripa-Grande ;  as  may  a  re- 
markably good  sweet  wine  of  Portugal,  called  Setubal.  Sici- 
lian and  French  wines  are  sold  at  No.  63,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Spillmann,  No.  81»  Via  della  Croce,  sells  better  foreign  wines 
and  spirits  than  any  other  person;  but  his  prices  are  high:  he 
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likewise  is  the  best  Confectioner  at  Rome  K  Oil  varies  in  price, 
from  eight  to  twenty-four  baiocchi  the  foglietta;  but  good 
salad-oil  is  not  easily  obtained.  Roman  honey  is  exceUent ;  and 
seldom  costs  more  than  seven  or  eight  baiocchi  the  pound.  Tea 
may  ]ye  purchased  of  all  the  principal  Grocers.  The  Brothers 
Cogomi,  Grocers,  No.  80,  Piazza-Rondom'ni,  sell  black  tea  at 
twelve  pauls  the  pound ;  green  tea,  from  sixteen  (o  eighteen 
pauls:  coffee,  unbumt,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  baioc- 
chi; coffee,  burnt,  at  four  pauls;  loaf-sugar,  at  three  pauls; 
powder  sugar  from  twelve  to  eighteen  baiocchi;  and  ram, 
which  is  remarkably  good,  at  six  paulis  the  bottle,  or  ^ve  and  a 
half,  provided  the  empty  bottles  be  returned :  they  likewise  sell 
good  Bordeaux,  Cyprus,  and  genuine  Malaga.  Faiella,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  the  comer  of  Via-Condotti,  sells  good 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  sugar,  &c.:  and  good  brandy  may 
be  purchased  at  No.  Ill,  Piazza  de  Monte  Citorio,  for  four 
pauls  and  a  half  the  bottle.  The  best  wax-candles  are  to  be 
purchased  of  the  Grocer  in  the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  who  likewise 
sells  good  tea.  The  best  medicines  are  to  be  purchased  at  the 
Farmacia  Marini  Borioni,  Via  del  Babuino,  No.  98 ;  and  this 
shop  contains  excellent  castor-oil,  Epsom-salts,  pearl-barley, 
oatmeal,  sago,  arrow-root,  and  tolerably  good  bark.     - 

Roman  woollen  cloth,  called  Casterinoy  is  tolerably  good,  and 
costs  about  four  scudi  the  canna.  Furs  also  are  good,  aAd  not 
dear ;  and  Roman  pearls  are  worth  purchasing.  Ready-made 
shoes  for  Ladies,  cost  from  four  to  eight  pauls  the  pair:  and 
Ladies  may  have  silk  shoes,  made  on  purpose  for  them,  at  nine 
pauls  the  pair ;  and  strong  walking-shoes  at  one  scudo  the  pair. 
The  best  Silk-Mercers*  shops  are  U  Unique,  on  the  Corso,  front- 
ing the  Via-Condotti;  and  Ciampi's,  No.  167,  on  the  Corso. 
The  best  Milliner  (a  French  woman),  lives  in  the  Via  de*  due 
MaceUi. 

The  best  Language  Master  at  Rome,  is  Sig.  Giuntotardi ;  the 
best  Music  Masters  are  Sig.  Moroni,  Sig.  Sirletti,  Sig.  Confidate, 
and  Sig.  Garroni ;  the  last  of  whom  resides  in  the  Via  di  Gesik, 
No.  80.     He  is  an  excellent  instructor  for  children,  and  does 


*»  Spillmaim*t  ices  are  fifteen  baiocchi  a  cake :  other  Conftctionen  tell  tke 
quantity  for  ten  baiocchi ;  but  the  quality  is  very  inferior. 
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i»ot  ask  more  than  five  pauls  a  lesson ;  other  Music  Masters  ask 
double  that  sum.  Sig.  6iuntotardi*s  price  is  Bve  pauls  an  hour ; 
and  the  Signora  Clementiiut  Giuoti  (an  excellent  Italian  Mistress 
for  children),  is  satisfied  with  half  that  sum:  she  lives  in  the 
Piazza  Campitelli,  No.  3*  Dancing  Masters  charge  from  five 
to  seven  pauls  a  lesson;  and  Drawing  Masters  about  five  pauls 
an  hour*. 

The  best  Fabbrica  di  Perle,  is  in  the  Strada-Giulia,  Via  Pa- 
della,  No.  19.  Sulphurs  are  sold  at  No.  81,  Via  di  Capo-le- 
Case,  for  three  scudi  per  hundred ;  they  are  likewise  sold  at 
No.  53,  Corso;  and  in  other  places.  Small  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  Roman  Mosaic^work,  may  be  found  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  the  Via-Condotti,  &c,  &c.  One  of  the  best  shops  for 
bronze  lamps  and  silver  plate,  is  that  of  Sig.  Belli,  in  Via-Valle, 
No.  63,  near  the  Teatro  della  Valle.  One  of  the  best  Stationers' 
shops  is  in  the  Corso,  nearly  fronting  the  Post^Office ;  and  good 
writing-paper,  called  carta  del  Leoncino,  may  be  procured  at 
this  shop.  Bouchard,  Bookseller,  No.  69,  in  the  Piazzadi  Spagna 
(a  very  fair-dealing  man),  sells  coloured  drawings,  prints,  and 
English  books.  Monaldini,  Bookseller,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
sells  English  writmg-paper,  and  English  books  -,  and  Piale,  No. 
4^8,  on  the  Corso,  has  a  circulating  Library,  which  contains 
several  English  books.  The  subscription  to  this  Library  is  five 
pauls  a  month.^  Large  assortments  of  prints  and  drawings  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Corso,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  its  en- 
virons. Vasi,  in  the  Via-Babuino,  has  a  numerous  collection  of 
prints:  and  at  the  Calcogrqfia  CameralCf  where  the  prices  are 
specified  in  the  catalogue,  fi*om  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  is  de- 
ducted, if  a  considerable  quantity  of  prints  be  purchased. 

The  usual  fee  given  by  the  Romans  to  their  medical  men,  is 
three  pauls  a  visit;  but  foreigners  are  expected  to  give  from  one 
to  two  scudi. 

Rome,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  contains  six  Theatres, 
namely,  the  Teatro-Aliberti,  which  is  open  for  masked  balls 
during  Carnival;  the  Argentina^  where  operas  are  performed 
between  Christmas  and  Lent ;  the  Teatro-  VaUe,  where  operas 
and  plays  are  performed  at  the  same  season ;  the  Teatro  della 

*  Sig.  Fauitino  Meucci,  who  resides  at  No.  176,  in  the  Via-Ripetu,  is  an  excel- 
lent Drawing  Matter  for  Children ;  and  very  reasonable  in  his  chaiges. 
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Pace;  the  ApoUo;  and  the  Pallacorda.  The  price  of  a  good 
box  at  the  Teatro-Aliberti,  during  Carnival,  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pauls ;  beside  which,  every  person  pays  three  pauls  for 
admission.  At  the  other  Theatres,  the  price  of  boxes  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  performers;  but,  nothing  is  paid  for 
admission,  except  by  those  persons  who  go  into  the  parterre. 

At  the  Royal  Hotel,  Via  S.  Basdano,  there  is  an  EngUsh 
Reading-room. 

Persons  who  intend  to  make  a  long  stay,  and  to  live  econo- 
mically in  this  city,  should  endeavour  to  hire  an  unfurnished 
apartment,  and  furnish  it  themselves;  furniture  being  very- 
cheap  ;  and  the  rent  of  unfurnished  apartments  very  low. 

A  Procaccio  goes  every  week  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  con- 
veys luggage*. 

The  best  Roman  Padrone  di  Vetture  is  Balzani,  who  may  always 
be  found,  or  heard  of,  at  the  Locanda  del  Orso ;  and  is  the 
brother  and  partner  of  Balzani,  the  Padrone  di  Vetture,  at 
Florence  f. 


*  Pttnons  who  wish  to  convey  luggage  by  water  from  Rome  to  Naples,  sboiild 
Apply  to  the  Masters  of  the  vessels  at  Ripa-Grande :  but  as  luggage  going  either 
by  the  Procaccio,  or  by  water,  must  be  taken  to  the  Custom-house  at  Naples,  it  ia 
D«t  advisable  to  send  books,  nor  any  thing  contraband,  by  these  conTeyances. 

f  Washerwomen  at  Rome  commonly  charge  for  washing  and  ironing  as  follows: 
Sheets,  per  pair  •  •  •   bajocchi  5 


Fillow-cases,  each 

I 

Table-cloth    ... 

3 

Napkins,  per  dozen 

8 

Towels,  per  dozen 

a 

Shirt          .... 

4 

Shift 

s 

Drawers                .                .            .          . 

3 

Corset 

4 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen 

8 

Kitchen  aprons,  per  dozen 

8 

Neck-cloth           .... 

1 

Pockets,  per  pair 

2 

Sleeping  waistcoat 

S 

Habit-shirt 

2 

Night-cap          .            .         .            .        • 

I 

Plain  white  dressest  each      . 

10 

Petticoats,  each   .            •                •            « 

3 

Cotton  stockings,  per  pair 

3 
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Post'Qffke. 

Letters  for  Great  Britun  must  be  franked  before  noon  on 
Mondajirs  and  Thursday ;  and  before  seven  in  the  evening  on 
Saturdays.  Fifteen  bajocchi,  if  the  paper  be  not  thick,  is  the 
priee  paid  for  franking  every  single  letter ;  and  the  same  sum  is 
paid  on  receiving  every  single  letter  from  Great  Britain. 

Letters  for  Naples  go  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays :  letters  for 
Florence,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdajirs ;  and  two  ba- 
jocchi  and  a  half  are  paid  for  franking  a  single  letter  to  either  of 
the  above-named  cities. 

The  Post-office  is  open  from  ten  till  twelve  in  the  morning, 
and  from  three  till  seven  in  the  evening.  - 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  may  be  expected  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 

NEAPOLITAN  TERRITORIES. 

In  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  passport  either  from  the  Neapolitan  Government,  or 
one  of  its  Ambassadors. 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Rome  for  Naples,  derive  no  advantage 
from  having  their  luggage  plumbed;  as,  at  Terracina,  the  last 
town  in  the  Papal  territories,  and  also  at  the  frontier,  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  have  a  right  to  examine  trunks,  &c, ;  but  a 
fee  of  from  five  to  ten  pauls,  according  to  the  quantity  of  lug- 
gage, always  prevents  the  exercise  of  ^is  right.  At  Fondi,  the 
first  town  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  six  carlini  per  carriage, 
given  at  the  Custom-house,  will  generally  secure  luggage  from 
examination. 

Money  qf  Naples. 

Gdld.  Piece  worth  thirty  ducoH,  or  ducats— ditto,  worth 
fifteen  ducats — ditto,  worth  four  ducats— ^tto,  worth  three 
ducats— ditto,  worth  two  ducats. 

Silver,  Scudoy  worth  grant  j  or  grains  132 — Pezzchduro^ 
worth  grains  123,  or  124 — ^Piastre,  worth  grains  120 — ^Piece, 
worth  grains  66 — ditto,  worth  grains  60 — ditto,  worth  grains 
50— ditto,  worth  grains  40— ditto,  worth  grains  30— ditto,  worth 
grains  26— -ditto,  worth  grains  24— 'ditto,  worth  grains  20— 

App.-]  I 
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ditto,  worth  grains  13— ditto,  worth  grains  12— ditto,  worth 
grains  10— ditto,  worth  grains  5. 

Copper.  Piece  worth  four  grains— ditto,  worth  3  grains — 
ditto,  worth  2i  grains— ditto,  worth  2  grains-»ditto,  worth  l 
grain— ditto,  worth  half  a  grain. 

One  ducato  is  worth  ten  carlinh  and  one  carUno  ten  granL 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  and  grains.  The  exchange  upon 
London  is  fixed  every  Monday  and  Thursday  afternoon ;  and 
Neapolitan  Bankers  give  so  many  grains,  according  to  the  ex- 
change, for  every  pound  sterling. 

The  common  Neapolitan  measure,  called  a  canruh  is  equal  to 
about  two  yards  and  a  quarter  English* ;  the  Neapolitan  pound 
to  about  eleven  English  ounces;  and  iheratolo  to  about  thirty- 
one  English  ounces. 

Hotels  and  other  Lodging'housei  at  Naples. 

From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  ducats  a  month  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  been  demanded  in  winter  and  spring, 
for  the  best  ready-furnished  apartments  in  this  city:  now,  how- 
ever, handsome  lodgings  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  mo- 
derate-sized Family,  may  be  obtained  for  an  hundred,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  an  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  a  month,  in  those  parts  of 
Naples  usually  frequented  by  Foreigners,  namely,  the  CSiiaja, 
the  Chiatamone,  and  the  Strada  di  S.  Lucia:  in  other  situa- 
tions lodgings  are  muoh  cheaper.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  best  hotels:  it  may  not,  however,  be  super- 
iuous  to  add,  that  the  situation  of  the  Gran-Bretagna  is  bleak 
during  winter  and  spring ;  and  that  the  back  rooms  in  ike 
Crocele^  and  other  hotels  near  the  tufo-rock,  are  damp  aad 
unwholesome.  The  price  of  apartments  at  the  principal  hotels 
is,  generally  speaking,  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
Dinner  usually  costs  ten  carlini  per  head  for  masters;  break- 
&Btf  twenty-five  grains;  and  servants'  board,  per  day,  from  four 
to  six  carlini  a  head.  Jobmen,  who  supply  strangers  with  car* 
riages,  usually  charge  three  ducats  per  day;  and  not  much 
less  by  the  month :  but  a  good  carrii^e  and  horses  may  fre- 
quently be  purchased  here  for  about  one  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling: and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  amounts  to  about  fif^ 

•  Otat  canna  contains  eight  Neapolitan  palmi;  and  one  palno  is  about  10{ 
English  inches. 
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ducats  a  month,  includmg  twelve  ducats  for  the  coachpniEil 
wages.  Firovender  for  a  coach-horse  costs  about  four  csstVm. 
per  day— a  stable  and  coach-house  four  ducats  a  month,  and 
shoemg  each  horse,  one  ducat  a  month.  Provender  for  a  saddle^ 
borae  costs  about  three  carlini  per  day.  Hackney-carriages  of  afl 
descriptions  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  NafdeSj  at  tha 
following  prices.  Carriage  with  four  places,  a  course,  four  carlini ; 
and  if  taken  by  the  hour,  first  hour,  five  carlini ;  and  every  subse- 
quent hour  three  carlini.  Carriage  with  two  plades,  a  courtCf 
twenty-4ix  grcuns ;  and  if  taken  per  hour,  first  hour  three  cariini  $ 
and  every  subsequent  hour,  twenty  grains.  The  drivers  of  these 
carriages  cannot  demand  any  thing  *more  than  the  fare,  though 
they  expect  a  trifling  gratuity.  The  wages  of  a  Vakt-de'^acey  is 
from  five  to  six  carlini  a  day,  he  finding  himself  in  every  thing : 
and  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a  good  Cook,  who  finds  his  own 
Assistant,  under  twelve  ducats  a  month.  Neapolitan  Servants 
expect  neither  board  not  lodging.  Persons  who  keep  their  own 
cook  should  iMer  dinner  at  so  much  per  head,  fire-wood  and 
charcoal  indusivet'  and  persons  who  mean  to  reside  long  at 
Naples,  and  wfth  to  live  economically,  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure an  unfuniished  apartment;  and  either  purchase  or  hire 
furniture  themselves.  'Good  apartments  unfurnished  may  be  ob- 
tained fo^  four,  or  at  the  utmost,  five  hundred  ducats  per  annum. 
Famffies  who  have  their  dinner  from  a  Traiieury  are  seldom  well- 
served  tiMer  five  or  six  carlini  a  head,  Servants  inclusive :  but 
a  well-cooked  dish^  sufficient  for  two  persons,  may  be  procured, 
at  a  Cook's  shop,  for  five  carlini.  Persons  who  dine  at  the  houses 
of  Restaurateurs^  are  presented  when  they  enter,  with  the-eatfe 
a  manger;  and  the  expense  of  dining  at  these  tavems,  bread  and 
table-wine  inclusive,  is,  generally  speaking,  from  three  to  six 
carlini  a  head.  One  cup  of  coffee  at  a  coffee-house  is  five 
grains;  one  cup  of  chocolate,  eight  grains;  and  breakfast  alto- 
gether, butter  inclusive,  two  carlini.  Provisions  at. Naples  are 
good  and  plentiful.  Beef  costs  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
grains  the  rotolo— mutton  twenty  grains — veal  forty  grains- 
pork  twenty  grains — ^and  fish,  from  thre§  to  eight  carlini.  Na- 
ples oysters  are  good ;  though  perhaps  not  so  well  fattened  as 
in  the  days  of  Lucullus.  A  large  turkey  costs  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  carlini ;  a  fowl,  three  or  four  carlini ;  and  a  small  chicken 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains.    Parmesan  cheese  is  pine  carlini 

i2 
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the  rotolo;  and  English  cheese,  ten  carlini.    Dread  of  the  best 
quality  from  six  to  eight  grains  the  rotolo.    Oil  varies  in  price; 
but  the  best  costs  usually  from  four  to  five  carlini  the  rotolo. 
Milk  is  scarce  and  dear.    The  only  good  butter  comes  firom 
Sorrento,  and  is  six  carlini  the  rotolo.   The  best  veal,  pork,  and 
hams,  likewise  come  from  Sorrento ;  and  the  last  are  four  car- 
lini the  rotolo.    Green  tea  is  twenty  carlmi  the  English  pound; 
and  black  tea  sixteen  carlmi-^coffee  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
carlini  the  rotolo — loaf-sugar  eight  carlini-— and  other  sorts, 
from  six  carlini  to  forty-five  grains.    Fruit  is  cheap  and  excel- 
lent.   (It  is  supposed  that  the  Ancients  iced  their  cherries,  figs, 
water-melons,  and  many  other  fruits ;  and  the  Modems  would 
do  wisely  by  adopting  the  same  plan.)    Ice,  or  rather  frozen 
snow,  is  four  grains  the  rotolo;  iced  water,  two  grains  per  quart; 
ices,  in  glasses,  are  eight  grains  each ;  and  ices  in  cakes,  twelve 
grains  each.    The  wines  of  Fosilipo,  Capri,  and  Ischia,  are  pa- 
latable and  wholesome ;  and  cost  about  three  ducats  and  a 
half  the  barrel,  which  holds  fifty-six  caraffi,  or  pints.   The  wines 
of  Proceda  and  Calabria  are  good  and  wholesome;  and  cost 
about  four  ducats  and  a  half  the  barrel.    The  Sicilian  wines 
likewise  are  good  *,    Fire-wood  usually  costs  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  ducats  the  large  canna.f;  and  charcoal  fifteen  car- 
lini the  quintal.    Wax-lights  of  the  best  quality,  called  Venice* 
caildles,  are  about  six  carlini  the  pound;  and  tallow  candles 
twelve  grains  the  pound  in  the  shops,  and  eleven  grains  at  the 
Fabbricam     Graindorges  has,  in  the  Largo  del  Castello,   an 
English  Warehouse,  which  contains  porter,  ale ;  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Portugal  wines;  Marsala,  brandy,  rum,  Hollands, 
liqueurs,  gunpowder,  hyson,  and  black  tea;  Durham  mustard; 
English  writing-paper,  pens,  and  pencils;  fish-sauces;  court- 
plaster  ;  English  cheese ;  curry -powder ;  anti-attrition  grease , 
English  razors,  saddles,  and  bridles;  James's  powder,  l^isom 
and  Cheltenham  salts,  soda-powders,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and 
spirit  of  lavender.    Strong's  British  Warehouse,  No.  1,  Strada- 
Molo,  near  the  Fontana-Medina,  contains  tlie  same  articles. 

^  Some  of  the  best  Calabrian  and  Sidlian  wines  are  those  of  Piedimont^  Mod- 
gibello,  S.  £ufemia>  Marsala,  and  Siragusa.  Good  Malaga  may  frequently  be 
met  with ;  and  is  sold  by  the  rubbioy  which  contains  about  sixteen  English  quarts. 

f  The  large  canna  contains  sixty-four  palmi,  it  being  a  rule  to  have  the  caooa 
square  evety  way. 
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Naples  is  celebrated  for  its  s^m,  gauzes^  ribands^  coral  and 
tortoise-shell  manufactureSy  soa|>»  essences ;  and  especially  for 
its  silk  stockings,  made  at  Sorrento,  which  are  remarkably  strong. 
Silks  for.  Ladies*  dresses  are  usually  sold  according  to  their 
weight:  common  silks  are  of  various  qualities;  that  called  ^o^- 
tavia  (two  pahni  and  a  quarter  wide),  is  twenty-four  carlini  the 
eanna — ^that  called  Ormisino  (four  palmi  wide),  is  twenty-eight 
carlini  the  canna — ^that  called  CattiveUa  (seven  palmi  wide),  is 
from  thirty-two  to  forty  carlini  the  canna.  Richer  silks,  called 
the  King's,  and  sold  at  the  Fabbrica  reale^  in  the  Strada-Toledo, 
are  more  costly.  Thin  ell-wide  silk,  called  Tqfitay  is  also  sold 
at  this  shop,  for  twenty-three  carlini  the  canna.  Coiione  e  sella 
is  strong,  warm,  cheap,  and  said  to  wash  well.  Silk  stockings 
cost  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  carlini  the  pair,  according  to 
their  weight  and  quality.  Common  silks,  and  Coltone  e  settOy 
are  sold  in  the  streets  near  the  Largo  del  Castello,  and  at  the 
Sedile  di  Porta.  Naples  is  likewise  famous  for  musical  instru- 
ment strings  in  general,  and  harp  strings  in  particular.  There 
is  a  small  circulating  Library  in  Strada  S.  Giacomo,  No.  19, 
near  the  Strada-Toledo;  and  an  excellent  Bookseller's  and  Sta- 
tioner's shop  is  kept  by  Sig.  Angelo  Trani,  in  the  Largo  del 
Palazzo. 

Doctor  Thomas,  an  English  Physician,  resides  at  Naples ;  as 
do  Mr.  Koskilly,  an  English  Surgeon,  and  Mr.  Riley,  an  En- 
glish Surgeon  and  .Apothecary,  who  sells  English  medicines. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Music  Masters  is  Sig.  Lanza,  who 
charges  a  piastre  an  hour ;  and  the  most  celebrated  Dancing 
Master  is  Sig.  Formichi,  who  charges  the  same. 

For  boxes  at  the  Theatres  there  is  a  fixed  price ;  beyond 
which  nothing  can  be  demanded  for  admission.  A  box,  in  the 
third  row,  at  the  Theatre  di  S.  Carlo,  usually  costs  five  piastres ; 
in  the  fourth  row,  four  piastres;  and  in  the  fifUi  row,  three 
piastres ;  and  seats  in  theparterre^  where  Ladies  may  go  without 
the  smallest  impropriety,  cost  six  carlini  each.  A  box  in  the 
third  row,  at  the  Theatre  del  Fondo,  usually  costs  three  piastres ; 
and  in  the  fourth  row,  two  piastres,  or,  at  most,  two  and  a  half. 
Seats  in  the  parterrey  are  five  carlini  each.  The  Fondo  is  better 
calculated,  both  for  seeing  and  hearing,  than  is  S.  Carlo. 

A  good  box  at  the  Teatro  de*  Fiorentini  may  be  procured  for 
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fifteen  carlinh— at  the  Teatro  della  Fenice,  for  twelve  caifini-* 
and  at  the  Teatro  di  S.  Carlini,  for  ten  carlini  *. 

Arrival  an^  departure  of  LeUer'Cowriers  and  ProcaccL 

Sunday  arrive  letters  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.    In  the 

afternoon  goes  the  Courier  of  Cilento. . 
Monday  and  every  other  day,  Sunday  excepted^  arrvoe  and  go  the 

Courier  and  Procaccio  of  Salerno,  and  the  Courier  of  Palermo. 
Tuesday  arrive  letters  from  Bari,  Lecce,  Foggia,  Lucera^  and 

Manfredonia:  likewise  the  Procaccio  of  Melfi,  Nocera,  Ma- 

terdomini,  and  Sanseverino.    In  the  evening  go  letters  to 

Italy,  Germany,  and  (jreat  Britain. 
Wednesday  arrive  the  Procacci  of  Rome  and  Cilento :  and  on 

Wednesday  go  the  Procaccio  of  Melfi,  and  the  Courier  o£ 

Palermo. 
Thursday  arrive  letters  from  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Germany, 

Great  Britain,  Messina,  Palermo,  Malta,  and  Calabria;  Ba- 

flilicata,  Sora,  and  Campo-basso:  likewise  the  Procaccio  of 

Bari,  Lecce,  Foggia,  Lucera,  Abruzzi,  Calabria,  Basilicata, 

Sora^  and  Campo-basso. 

*  Waihenromen  at  Naples  commonly  charge  for  irashing  and  ironing  aa  CbBowi  : 


Sheets,  per  pair   . 

^ni 

12 

Ffllow-caae 

2 

TsUe^Ooth         .            .            .           . 

6 

Napkin,  and  towd,  each 

1 

'  Ktchen-apron     .           .            .           . 

1 

Shirt                  ... 

6 

Shift 

5 

dawers 

4 

Sleeping  iraLttcoat 

4 

Night-cap 

3 

Petticoat             .           .            .           . 

6 

Corset    .... 

5 

Nedc-doth      .    .            .           .           . 

2 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen 

13 

Stockings,  per  pair  (if  nlk) 

4 

A  phun  white  dress 

S5 

Afim     .... 

5 

A  musfin  cap^  if  hordered  with  kce 

> 

5 

Stockings  per  pair,  (if  cotton) 

3 

In  theStrada-Vittoria,  No.  38,  there  is  agoodLaundn 

»»ib3 

r  name,  Lostniop  ; 

t  her  charges  are  high.    She  speaks  English  and  Fren 

ch. 
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Friday  night  goes  the  Procaccio  to  Rome. 
Saturday  morning  arrives  the  Procaccio  of  Nocera,  Materdo- 
miniy  and  Sanseverino;  and  Saturday  go  the  Procacci  of 
Bariy  Lecce^  Abruzzi,  Foggia,  Basilicata,  Sora^  and  Campo* 
basso ;  and  the  letters  for  Sora  and  Campo-basso.  At  night 
go  the  Procacci  of  Calabria  and  Nocera>  Materdomini  and 
Sanseverino,  Bari,  Lecce,  Abruzzi,  Foggia,  Basilicata,  Sora, 
and  Campo-basso;  and  the  letters  for  Sora  and  Canqpce 
basso.  At  night  go  the  Procacci  of  Calabria  and  Nocera* 
Materdomini,  Sanseverino  and  Monte«Sarchio.  At  night 
likewise  go  letters  for  Italy,  Messina,  Calabria,  Palermo,  and 
MalU;  Ban,  Tarento,  Lecce,  Lucera,  Foggia,  Bawilicata, 
and  AbruzzL 

During  summer  the  Procacci  set  out  on  the  Friday  nighty  in- 
stead of  the  Saturday  morning.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  every 
numth  go  letters  for  Ragusa  and  Constantinople. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  must  be  franked;  and  the  price  is 
fifteen  grains  for  every  single  letter.  Letters  for  France  must 
be  franked ;  and  the  price  is  ten  grains  for  every  single  letter. 
The  office  for  franking  letters  is  open  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  till 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

PLAIN   OF  SORRENTO. 
Price  ofLodging'houses* 

Villa' Staracey  in  the  Parish  of  S.  Agnello,  is  a  large  house, 
and  would  accommodate  two  moderate-sized  Families :  price 
sixty  ducats  per  month.  Casa'Cesaro,  in  the  same  Parish,  con- 
tains two  apartments^  each  of  which  might  accommodate  a 
Lady  and  her  Maid,  or  a  Gentleman  and  his  Servant ;  price  of 
each  apartment  from  eight  to  ten  ducats  per  month. 

La  CocomelUif  near  the  sea,  is  a  large  house,  containing  two 
suites  of  apartments :  price  thirty  ducats  per  month  for  the 
larger,  and  twenty  for  the  smaller  suite. 

CasU'Spindliy  at  Ponte-Maggiore,  contains  several  rooms; 
price  twenty-eight  ducats  per  month.  Plate  and  linen  are 
included  in  these  prices.  There  are  several  unfurnished  Villas, 
which  the  Proprietors  would  willingly  let^  and  furnish  for  the 
summer-season. 
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Price  of  proviiionSf  SfC. 

Beef  (prime  pieces)  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  grains 
the  rotolo— veal  (most  excellent)  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
grains— hams  (most  excellent)  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
carlini — butter,  from  five  to  six  carlini  * — bread,  of  the  best 
quafity,  seven  grains-— macaroni^  from  eleven  to  twelve  grains 
—fishy  from  twelve  to  thirty  grains— fruit,  from  two  to  four 
grains — ice,  or  rather  frozen  snow,  two  grains— oil,  about 
thirty  grains  the  measure — excellent  milk,  three  grains  the 
measure,  which  is  nearly  an  English  quart — wine  of  Sorrento, 
per  carafia,  three  grains — ^wine  of  Capri,  if  it  come  direct  from 
that  Island,  twenty-eight  carlini  the  barrel.  Charcoal^  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  carlini  the  quintal;  and  fire-wood,  seven 
ducats  the  small  canna. 

Sorrento  is  famous  for  clotted  cream,  and  a  dish,  called,  in 
Devonshire,  junket :  and,  what  seems  extraordinary,  the  Sor- 
rentines  give  it  the  same  name.  Quails,  during  the  month  of 
September,  are  particularly  fine,  plentiful,  and  cheap. 

Families  who  remove  from  Naples  to  the  Plain  of  Sorrento, 
during  summer,  would  do  well  to  take  with  them  tea,  sugar, 
wax-candles,  soap,  coffee,  and  cheese.  Brandy,  rum,  and  the 
wines  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  cannot  be  purchased  at 
Sorrento :  but  boats  go  daily  thence,  and  from  S.  Agnello,  to 
Naples ;  and  every  Master  of  a  boat  may  be  trusted  to  execute 
commissions,  and  even  to  bring  letters*  and  money  for  Foreigners. 
The  Sorrento  and  S.  Agnello  boats  set  out  soon  after  day-break; 
and  return  between  three  and  four  every  afternoon,  weather 
permitting.  The  Meta-boats  go  more  irregularly;  there  being, 
at  times,  a  dangerous  surf  on  that  shore.  The  price  paid  by 
the  Sorrentines  for  going  to  Naples  in  a  public  boat  is  six  grains 
per  head. 

The  best  method  of  conveying  a  large  Family  from  Naples  to 
Sorrento  is  to  hire  one  of  these  public  boats ;  and  embark  about 
mid-day ;  at  which  time  the  wind  is  usually  favourable.  Epi- 
fanio,  who  commands  the  S.  Agnello-boats,  is  a  remarkably 
skilful  Mariner,  and  a  very  honest  well-behaved  man :  one  of 


*  Butter  is  aold  by  the  nominal  rotolo  at  four  carlini ;  but  the  real  rotolo  ge- 
nerally costs  six. 
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his  boats  may  be  hired,  in  the  above-named  manner,  for  three 
or  four  ducat8»  according  to  its  size;  and  he  may  generally  be 
met  with  at  the  M olo  at  Naples,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  till 
twelve^  every  day,  Sundays  excepted. 

Letters  put  into  the  Sorrento  Post-Office,  go  perfectly  safe 
to  Naples :  and  letters  addressed  either  to  Sorrento,  or  any  of 
the  Villas  in  the  Plain,  are  delivered  with  punctuality.  A  large 
Family,  if  economical,  might  live  comfortably,  at  Sorrento  for 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  *. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Route  from  Geneva  to  Chambery—fiom  ChambHry  over  the  Mont- 
Cenis  to  Turin — New  Road  made  by  Napoleon-r-Passage  of 
Mont'Genh}re — Route  Jrom  Nice  through  Genoa  to  Pisa — 
Jrom  Leghorn  through  Pisa  to  Florence—from  Pisa  through 
Lucca  and  Pistoja  to  Florence— from  Pisa  to  Modena — Ex- 
pense of  travelling  en  voiturier  Jrom  Lucca  through  Pistoja  to 
Florence — Price  charged  by  Voiturinsjor  conveying  Luggage 
Jrom  Florence  to  Rome — Lascia-Passare — Route  Jrom  Flo" 
rence  through  Siena  to  Rome— from  Florence  through  Perugia 
to  Rome— Jrom  Genoa  through  Bologna^  Riminij  Sinagalia^ 
Ancona,  LorettOy  and  Temi  to  Rome— Jrom  Milan  through 
Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna, 
and  Florence  ^rom  Milan  to  Bologna^  through  Piacenza, 
Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena^Jrom  Milan  to  Turin^-Jrom 
Aoste  to  Turin— Jrom  Turin  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Nice 
—Jrom  Turin  ovef  the  Bochetta  to  Genoa^-Jrom  Rome  to 
Naples — Passports — modes  of  dividing  this  journey — Common 
Jorm  in  which  Agreements  are  made  with  Voiturins—Buona- 
mano  usually  given  to  a  Voiturier— Route  en  voiturierjrom 
Pisa  to  Massa  and  Carrara^-Jrom  Rome  to  Florence  through 
Perugia — Caution  against  travelling  through  Perugia  to  Rome 

*  Washerwomen  here  are  particularly  moderate  in  their  cbargei. 
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durii^  the  great  heaU — Route  en  voUurier  from  Floremee 
tbroitgh  Siena  to  Rome-^om  Rome  to  Naplei — PasqwrU 
'^Route  from  Florence  through  Bologna^  Venice,  Vienna, 
Prague  and  Dresden^  to  Hamburg'-fiom  Florence  through 
Mantua^  and  by  the  Tiprol  to  Cuxhaven — and  from  Rome 
through  Florence  and  Milan  hy  the  SimpUm  to  Geneva,  and 
aver  the  Jura*  Alps  to  Poligny,  Dijon,  Melun,  Paris  and  Bom* 
logne — Passports* 


Route  from  Geneoa  to  Chamkery. 


2  Luisetie 
14:  Frangy 
1^  Mionas 
H  RumiUy 


1{  AOens 

1|  Aix'leS'Bains 


2    Chamb^3'. 
11}  posts. 


Two  good  inns. 

A  small  Village^  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  Seran  and  the 
Nephe.    Inn,  Les  trois  Rote. 

fonnerly  called  Aqua-Gratiana. 
The  mineral  waters  of  Aix  are 
in  high  repute ;  and  its  Baths 
(supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans) were  repaired  by  the 
Emperor  Gratian,  Best  inn. 
La  Cite  de  Gentfoe. 


Route froin  Chamberyy  over  the  Mont'Cenis^  to  Turin. 


2    Montmeillant 


1|  Maltaveme 
1|  AiguebeUe 


-  The  country  from  Chambdry  hi- 

ther is  well  cultiyated ;  and  the 
vineyards  near  Montmdlian  pro- 
duce good  wine.  The  latter 
town  is  finely  situated  on  the 
,    Is^e. 

-  The  country  between  Malta¥emc 


f 
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and  this  village  is  barren:  but 
the  situation  of  Aiguebelle  is 
pleasant-;  the  inhabitants,  com- 
pared with  their  compatriots  in 
general,  are  wealthy;  and  the 
Post-house  is  a  good  inn. 

3{  La  grande  Maism 

2}  S.  Jean  de  Maurieitne  -  Between  Aiguebelle  and  S.  Jean-de- 

Maurienne  are  several  bridges 
thrown  over  a  torrent,  called 
the  Arc ;  which  loses  itself,  be- 
low the  last-named  town,  in  the 
Is^e.  From  Aiguebelle  to  S. 
Jean-de*Maurienne  the  road 
lies  between  some  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  Maritime  Alps ;  parts  of 
which  exhibit  rocky  and  barren 
scenery;  while  other  parts  are 
embellished  with  pasturages, 
chesnut  and  fir-trees.  The  vil- 
lages of  D*£pidrre,  La  Cham- 
bre,  and  La  Chapelle,  exhibit  a 
striking  picture  of  poverty  and 
,  wretchedness:  and  so  niggardly 

has  Nature  been  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  district,  that 
neither  wine,  nor  wholesome 
water,  nor  even  the  commonest 
fruits,  are  attainable^  Crkim 
abound  here;  and  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  are  afflicted 
with  Goitres;  though  in  more 
9  elevated  situations,  this  malady 
is  but  little  known.  The  new 
road,  however,  made  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  has 
proved  extremely  beneficial  to 
the  village  of  La  Chambre ;  as 
the  torrent  which  formerly  over- 
flowed  the  surrounding  land, 


} 
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and  thereby  produced  unwhole- 
some  air,  is  now  confined  within 
its  proper  channel,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  new  works. 
2    Saint'Michel '    -    -    -  Almost    immediately  beyond   S. 

Jean-de-Maurienne  the  road 
crosses  the  Arvan  on  a  stone 
bridge ;  and  then  traverses  the 
Arc>  on  another  bridge;  facing 
which  is  a  rivulet  of  water  that 
petrifies  every  substance  it 
touches ;  and  has,  consequently, 
made,  for  itself,  a  curious  na- 
tural Aqueduct.  Midway  be- 
tween S.  Jean-de-Maurienne 
and  S.  Michel  is  the  village  of 
S.  Julien,  celebrated  for  its 
wines.  S.  Michel  contains  se- 
veral inns. 
!^i^  Modane    -----  The  inn  here  is  not  a  good  one ; 

and  the  surrounding  country  is 
bleak  and  steriL 

2    Le  Vemey 

2    Lans-le'Bourg   *    -    -  Not  far  distant  from  Le  Vemey  is 

the  double  Cascade  of  S.  Benoft, 
one  of  the  finest  water-falls  in 
the  Alps;  but,  though  within 
view  of  the  road,  not  close  to 
it.  Between  Le  Vemey  and 
Lans-Ie-Bourg  is  Termignon, 
situated  on  the  Arc,  not  far 
from  its  confluence  with  the 
lieisse.  Lans-le-bourg,  a  dirty 
town,  at  the  base  of  Cenis,  con- 
tains tolerable  inns,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  inhabitants; 
all  of  whom  are  employed  in 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the 
Mountain;  by  removing  the 
new-fallen  snow,  during  eight 
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or  nine  months  of  the  jear, 
from  those  places  where,  t€ 
su^red  to  accumulate,  it  might 
block  up  the  road;  and  by  af- 
fording Trayellers  every  assist- 
ance they  require. 
Few  scenes  can  be  more  astonishing,  or  more  truly  sublime, 
than  that  exhibited  by  the  road  which  traverses  Cenis.  Pompey 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  attempted  making 
a  passage  over  this  Alp;  which,  from  his  days  till  the  year  1811, 
could  only  be  crossed  on  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a  chaise^a-por- 
teur.  Napoleon,  however,  determined  to  make  a  carriage-road: 
and,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  employed  the  Cav.  Giovanni 
Frabbroni ;  who,  in  five  months,  by  the  aid  of  three  thousand 
workmen,  formed  a  new  route,  practicable  for  carriages  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  not  only  practicable,  but  perfecdy 
safe ;  and,  like  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  exempt  even  from 
the  appearance  of  danger,  although  it  traverses  a  part  of  Cenis 
which  is  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  fathom  above  the  level 
of -the  Mediterranean  sea.  This  excellent  and  wonderful  road 
unites  the  Valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy  with  that  of  the  Doria- 
Riparia  in  Piedmont,  and  commences  9XLans4e'B<mrg  by  a  fine 
wooden  bridge,  with  stone .  piers,  thrown  over  the  Arc,  thence 
winding  up  the  side  of  Cenis,  by  means  of  six  gaUeries,  cut 
through  pasturages  and  forests,  to  La  Ramasse  ;  whence,  during 
winter,  venturous  Travellers,  when  coming  from  Piedmont,  used, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  new  road,  to  descend  to  Lans* 
le-Bourg  (a  distance  of  two  leagues)^  in  seven  minutes ;  each 
Traveller  being  seated  in  a  trameau,  guided  by  one  man  only ; 
who,  if  careless,  or  unskitful,  often  risked  the  loss  of  his  own 
life,  together  with  that  of  the  person  he  conducted :  at  present, 
however,  these  vehicles  may  be  used,  on  the  new  road,  withf 
perfect  safeness ;  though  not  with  their  former  celerity.  The 
most  elevated  part  of  the  route  is  a  plain,  two  leagues  in  length, 
encircled  by  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Cenis,  and  leading  to  La 
grande  Croh;  where  the  new  road  is  so  placed  as  to  avoid 
those  avalanches  which  rendered  the  old  path  at  times  dan* 
gerous.  The  plain  of  Cenis  is  embellished  with  a  beautifiil 
and,  according  to  report,  an  unfathomable  Lake;  whose  limpid 
waters  reflect  the  surrounding  heights,  and  contain  some  of 
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the  most  delicious  trout  in  Europe.  Fronting  this  Lake  stands 
a  hamlet,  called  Tayemettes,  because  every  house  (of  whidi 
there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six)  receives  Travellers :  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lake,  on  the  Piedmontese  side,  and  parallel 
with  the  road,  stands  L* Hospice;  which  was  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  for  the  accommodation  of  Travellers; 
suppressed  at  the  commenc^nent  of  the  Erench  Repiddic;  but 
restored  and  rendered  more  than  usually  flourishing,  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon*  One  of  the  best  dinners  I  ever  saw,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  eatables  Cenis  produces,  was  served  at 
Xi'Hospice ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important  to  Alpine  Travel- 
lers, we  had  excellent  mne,  likewise  the  produce  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  large  fires.  With  our  dessert  came  children,  who 
brought  salvers  filled  with  the  various  flowers  that  enamel  Cenis; 
and  the  only  return  expected  for  this  hospitality,  whidi  every 
Traveller  who  visits  UHospice  experiences,  is  a  small  contri- 
bution toward  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment. 

The  descent  into  Piedmont  exhibits  much  more  stopendoua 
scenery  than  does  the  ascent  firom  Savoy:  and  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  the  new  road  was  much  greater  on  the  PiedmonteBe 
side  dian  on  the  other.  Above  the  wild  and  almost  tenific  plain 
of  San-Nicolo,  which  divides  Piedmont  from  Savoy,  is  a  gallery 
six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  lengthy  cut  through  solid  rocks  of 
granite;  and,  as  stones  of  considerable  magnitude  firequently 
tumble  from  the  heights  above  this  gallery,  arches  have  been 
thrown  over  it,  to  preserve  Travellers  from  danger.  Hence^  to 
the  Hamlet  of  Bart y  the  scenery  is  enchanting :  and  cqvposite  to 
the  little  village  of  Ferrieres^  another  gaUery  presentsr  itself 
above  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  cut  through  a  remarka- 
bly hard  and  almost  perpendicular  rock  of  solid  granite.  Here, 
a  wall  nine  feet  in  height,  and  six  hundred  in  extent,  defends 
the  gallery  from  earth  and  loose  stones,  which  would  otherwise 
fiedl  into,  and  destroy  it.  Near  MoUaret  rise  the  fruitful  hills  of 
Chaumont,  at  whose  base  flows  the  DoriarRiparia;  wluch  de- 
scends from  Mont»Gendvre :  and  on  the  left,  is  the  Valley  of 
Cenis,  extending  to  Susa.  From  the  Post-house  at  Mdlaret  to 
the  extremity  of  the  pass  of  Giaglioney  the  road,  generally 
i^aking^  is  out  through  rocks  at  the  brink  of  a  tremendous 
precipice,  flanked  by  a  strong  dwarf-wall ;  and  beyond  &  Mar^ 
tinOf  it  lies  beneath  the  avalanche  of  Venaus,  which  fidls  an- 
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iHiallyy  and  sometiines  oftener:  but,  this  part  of  Cenis  being 
Tery  distant  from  the  spot  whete  the  fall  commences,  warning  i» 
given  by  a  noise  like  thunder,  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ere  it 
can  possibly  reach  die  road.  Hence,  the  new  route  continuea 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  ef  Susa,  traversing  in  its  pro- 
gress a  hill,  covered  with  particularly  rich  and  beautiful  vege- 
tation, and  exhibiting  the  Valley  of  the  Doria,  and  the  moun* 
tains  near  Turin. 

As  TraveUers  who  pass  Cems  are  liable  to  encounter  fogsy 
snow-storms,  and  dangerous  gusts  of  wind.  Napoleon  established 
in  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  parts  of  the  route,  twenty-five 
small  Inns,  or  Refiigesy  provided  with  bells,  which  during  the 
prevalence  of  thick  fogs  are  rung,  to  guide  Traviellers  from  one 
Refuge  to  another :  and  these  inns  are  tenanted  by  CantonnierSr 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  road  in  good  condition. 

The  number  of  Cantonniers  instituted  by  Napoleon,  has  lately 
been  reduced  by  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  who  still,  howevSr,  pre^ 
serves  two  companies,  amounting  to  about  fifty  men :  and  to  as- 
sist in  defraying  the  expense  of  keeping  the  new  route  in  repair, 
and  maintaining  die  establishment  at  L'Hospice,  there  is  a  tax, 
amounting  to  two  livres  for  every  horse,  or  mule,  who  passes 
Cenis,  three  livres  for  every  carriage  not  on  springs,  and  six 
livres  for  every  carriage  with  springs — small  expenses  these, 
oenqNured  with  what  was  formerly  paid  for  conveying  Travellers, 
baggage  and  carriages  over  this  Alp*.  The  new  road  is  safe  and 
good  at  every  season. 

The  Cantatmiers  of  £rans-le-Bourg  are  robust,  intelligent, 
and  honest:  neither  CrMiw  nor  goitrous  swellings  of  any  de- 
scription are  seen  here:  and,  what  seems  extraordinary,  the 
Savoyard  Peasants  speak  better  French  than  do  the  Peasantry 
of  France. 

3    UHoipice  du  Mont'Cenu 

3    Mdaret 

2    Sma  -     .    -    .    -    .  This  town,  anciently  called  SegU' 

siunh  is  watered  by  the  Doria ; 
and  was  once  defended  by  tlie 
strong  Fortress  of  La  Brunetta^ 

*  The  kft  time  I  pteted  Cenis,  before  the  new  road  was  made,  the  expense  of 
eonveytng  four  persons  and  an  English  coach  was  ten  louis-d'ort,  from  Lans-le- 
Boufg  to  Novalesa. 
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li  S,  Georgia 


1|  S,  Antonino 
H  JvigUano 
li  Riwdi 
2i  Turin '    - 


which  is  now  d^troyed:  but 
there  still  remains,  in  the  town, 
a  triumphal  Archf  erected  by 
Cotusy  the  monarch  of  the 
*    Cottian  Alps,  who  resigned  his 

sceptre  to  Augustus. 
In  the  valleys,  between  the  base 
of  Cenis  and  Susa,  the  bhabit- 
ants  are  afflicted  with  goitres; 
which  they  attribute  to  the 
chill  the  throat  continually  re^ 
ceives  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  coldness  of  the  water; 
which  iS|  generally  speaking,  the 
only  beverage  they  can  com- 
mand: neither  can  they  afford 
to  purchase  clothes  sufficient 
to  defend  them  from  the  ngomns 
of  their  climate;  nor  any  sus- 
tenance except  bread,  chesnuta, 
and  the  fish  of  the  lakes  and 
torrents;  nay,  even  salt,  the 
only  cordial  within  their  reach, 
cannot  be  universally  attained, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  tax 
laid  upon  it. 
-  Part  of  the  road  from  Susa  hither 
traverses  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
where  the  stones  and  sand  re- 
semble silver.  The  inn  at  S. 
Georgio  is  tolerably  good. 


34$  posts. 


The  road  beyond  S.  Antonino 
passes  through  a  deserted  town, 
nearly  entombed  by  fallen 
rocks ;  then  traverses  a  moun- 
tainous country ;  and  afterward 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to 
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Turin,  through  a  rich  plain 
fertilized  by  canals  which  dis- 
tribute the  waters  of  the  Doria. 

Passage  of  Mont  GerAore. 

The  distance  from  Briancon  to  Mont  Gen^vre  is  three  leagues; 
mnd  the  road  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni  over  this  mountdn,  traverses  a  forest  of 
pines,  firs,  and  larc^hes ;  not,  however,  by  means  of  long  and 
beautiful  winding  galleries,  like  those  of  the  Simplon  and  Cenis; 
but  by  short  and  numerous  turns,  resembling  a  corkscrew,  like 
those  of  the  Col-de-Tende«  Forests  of  larches  crown  the 
heights  above  the  plain  of  ^ont  Gen^vre,  which  exhibits  an  ex- 
traordinary sight  in  the  Alps,  fields  of  rye  and  oats,  seldom  un- 
productive, though  frequently  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
climate ;  and  here,  during  the  month  of  May,  when  Cenis  stiU 
wears  his  winter  mantle,  spring  puts  on  her  gayest  dress,  and 
exerts  her  utmost  activity :  Travellers,  however,  who  pass  the 
Mont  Geni^vre,  should  recollect  that  Bears  are  more  common 
here,  than  on  Cenis.  The  plain  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of 
the  last-named  mountain ;  but  contains  a  village,  and  a  Convent 
for  the  reception  of  Travellers.  From  Mont  Gendpre  to  Cezanne 
is  two  leagues — ^from  Cesanne  to  Sestrur^s  four  leagues — the 
descent  from  Sestri^es  to  FenestreUes  four  leagues — and  at  the 
l^tt^r  village  there  is  a  tolerable  Inn.  The  double  Fort  of 
Fenestrelles  merits  notice,  both  with  respect  to  its  construction 
and  its  situation.  Hence  to  Pignerol  is  eight  leagueS'^-from 
Pignerol  to  None  four  leagues  and  a  halfr— and  from  None  to 
Turin  the  same  distance.     None  contains  a  tolerable  Inn. 

Route Jrom  Nice,  through  Genoa,  to  Pisa* 

1  VUla- Franca 

1  Monaco 

I  Mentone 

1  VentimigUa 

1  San-Remo 

1  Porto- Maurizio 

1  OnegUa 
Jpp.']  K 
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!  Alassio 

1  Albenga 

1  Finale 

1  NoU 

1  Savona 

1     Varaggio 

1  Arezzano 

1     VoltA 

1  Sestri-di'Ponente 

1  Genoa The  Gates  of  this  city  are  always 

shut  one  hour  after  sun-«et* 

2  Recco 

1  Rapallo 

2  Chiavari  • 
2    Bracco 

If  Mattarana 

1  Borghetta 

1^  Spezzia 

1  Sarzana 

1  Lavenza 

1  Massa 

1  Pietra-Santa 

1  Via-Reggio 

1  Tomftta 

1  Pisa -  Between  Torretta  and  Piisa  Tra- 

— ^  vellers  cross  the  Serchio  in  a 

35  posts.  ferry. 

Route  from  Leghoffiy  through  PisOt  to  Florence. 


2 

Pisa 

I 

La  Fomacette 

1 

CaOel  del  Bosco 

1 

La  Scala  -    -    - 

•    -  Inn,  La  Posta, 
fortable. 

and  very  uncom- 

1 

'    •  Inn,  La  Pbeta, 
fortable. 

and  v«ry  uncoBi' 

1 

LaLastra 

. 

1 

Firenze    -    -    - 

-    -  The  whole  roa< 

L  from  Leghorn  to 

*— «  Florence,  is  excellent,  and  al* 

8  posts.  most  totally  exanpt  from  kills  t 
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the  inns  are  bad:  but  thig  is  of 
little  consequence  to  persons 
who  go  post;  as  the  journey 
does  not  occupy  more  than  ten 
hours  with  post-horses.  Per- 
sons who  travel  eu  voiturier,  and 
4Bleep  upon  the  road,  generally 
stop  at  Capretta ;  which  is  about 
mid-way  between  Pisa  and  Flo- 
rence ;  and  where  the  Inn  is 
better  than  those  at  La  Scala 
and  Ambrogiana*. 

Boidejirom  Pisa^  through  Lucca  end  Pistoyiy  to  Florence. 

1|  Lucca      ....    -  An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  going 

from  Pisa  to  Lucca ;  and  an  ex- 
tra half-^post  on  quitting  Lucca. 

\\  BorgoHL'Buggiano 

1^  Pistoja 

1}  Pr<ao 

1}  Firenze. 


7i  posts. 


Route  from  Pisa  to  Modena. 


5     Pistoja 
1     Piastre 

1     S.  Marcello    -    -    -    -  The  Inn  here  is  tolerably  good, 

and  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill* 

*  Venom  who  wiali  to  go  either  from  Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Rome,  without  pass- 
ing through  fWencey  may  save  three  posts,  by  taking  the  direct  road  through  Fog- 
gibonsi  to  Siena.    This  journey  en  voiturier  occupies  about  six  days  and  a  half; 
'  and  rothcrtns  usually  conyey  an  English  carriage^  •containing  four  persons,  Irom 
Leghorn  to  Rome,  for  about  sixteen  louis-d'ors. 
The  direct  road  from  Leghorn,  through  Pisa,  to  Poggibonsi,  is  as  follows : 
Posts  5,  to  X«  SctUa. 
If  to  CknnfuidtiOm 
St,  io  P^ibomai. 

K  2 
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1  Piana-JsinaHco 

i  Bosco-Lungo      -<    -    -  Last  post  of  Tuscany. 

1  PievediPdago  -    -    -  First  post  of  the  Modenese. 

1  Batigazzo 

1  Monte- Cenere 

}  PauUo 

i  Serra  de*  Mazzoni 

1  &  Venanzio 

}  Formigine 

}  Modena.  -----  Travellers  are  frequently  charged 
■  one  post  from  S.  Venanzio  to 

15i  posts.  Formigine^  and  the  same  from 

Formigine  to  Modena. 


The  journey  from  Pistoja  to  Modena  was  performed  with  i 
by  an  English  Gentleman  during  the  month  of  November,  and 
without  an  Avant-Courier  to  order  horses,  within  twenty-four 
hours :  or,  to  speak  fnore  precisely,  he  was  on  the  road  travel- 
ling seventeen  hours  and  a  half,  and  stopped*  for  changing  horses, 
&c.  three  hours.  The  ascents  are  judiciously  formed ;  the  road 
is  admirable,  and  well  defended  from  danger ;  but  the  accom- 
modations are  not  good. 

The  distance  from  Modena  to  Mantua  is  five  posts  and  a 
half. 

Voiturins  will  take  an  English  post-chaise,  carr3dng  three  or 
four  persons  from  Lucca  through  Pistoja  ta  Florence,  in  one 
day  and  a  half,  for  nine  scudi,  buona-mano  not  inclusive,  and 
they  will  likewise  convey  luggage  from  Florence  to  Rome  for 
two  pezzi-duri  the  hundred  weight. 

'Route from  Florence,  through  Siena^  to  Rome. 

Previous  to  undertaking  this  journey,  it  is  advisable  for  British 
Subjects,  if  they  travel  in  their  own  carriage,  to  apply  to  the 
British  Consul-General  at  Rome,  fora  Lasda  passare  for  Ponte- 
Centino,  and  another  for  the  Porta  dd  Popolo  at  Rome. 

1     S.  Casciano    -    -    -    -  A  post-royal.    A  third  horse. 

1     Tavamdle     -    •    •    -  A  third  horse. 

1    Poggibonsi    ...    *  Best  inn.  La  Corona,    The  road 
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from  Florence  hither  is  hiUy, 
and,  in  general,  paved. 

]     Castiglioncello    -    -    -  A  third  horse.    Road  good. 

1     Siena  ------  Best  inn,  L*Aquila  Nera,  already 

mentioned.  Road  hilly,  but 
good*. 

1     Moniarani 

1     Buonconvento     -    -    -  Road  from  Siena  hither  excellent. 

1     Tarrineiri     -     -    -    -  A  third  horse  to  Poderina,  and  the 

same  returning. 

I     Poderina 

1     RicorH A  third  horse  to  Radicofani. 

1     Radicofani    -    -    -    -  A  large  and  good  Inn,  ahready 

mentioned.  Road  from  Buon- 
convento hither  excellent,  but 
hiUy. 

if  Ponte-Ceniino     -    -    r  This  is  the  first  Custom-house  in 

the  Rcclesiastical  territories : 
and  Travellers  who  are  not  pro- 
vided with  a  Lasda  passare  for 
Ponte-Centino  meet  with  an  un- 
pleasant detention  here,  and 
pay  for  having  their  ^baggage 
plumbed.  The  road  from  the 
Post-house  pn  Radicofani  to 
the  torrent  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  is  excellent;but  thence 
it  traverses  six  ot  seven  times 
the  bed  of  the  torrent ;  which 
bed  consists  of  large  loose  stones 
that  occasion  continual  jolts; 
and,  beyond  Toricelli,  this  tor- 
' )  ^  rent  (as  has  been  already  men- 

tioned), is,  after  rain,  sometimes 

•  Travellers  would  do  wiady  to  take  wine  and  prater  from  Siena,  for  the  rest  of 
tbdr  journey;  both  being  excellent  here,  and  unwhokiome  in  moat  of  the  succeed- 
ing towns.  It  is  likewise  advisable  to  tak-e  fruit  from  Siena.  On  entering  this 
city,  Travellers  are  obliged  to  leave  the  keys  of  their  trunks  at  the  Gate,  and  pay 
one  livie ;  for  which  sum  the  key»are  brought  to  the  opposite  Gate,  and  delivered 
upk  when  their  ownen  quit  Siena. 
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dangerous :  but,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, Travellers  may  sleep  at 
Toricelli. 

1    Ajuapendenie     -    •    •  The  road  beyond  the  torrent,  to 

this  town,  is  excellent;  and  the 
Inn  here  tolerably  good. 

1    San-Lorenzo  nuow  -    -  Iim  good.    Road  excellent. 

]     Bolsma Road  excellent.    A  third  horse  to 

Montefiascone. 

1{  Montefiascone    -    •    *  Road  good,  but  hilly. 

1     Viterbo    -----  Two  good  inns,  already  mentioned. 

The  Aqmla  Nera  seems  to  be 
more  frequented  than  the  other. 
A  third  horse  to  the  mountain. 

1    La  Montagna     -    •    -  Road  good,  but  hilly. 

1     Ronciglione    -    -    -    -  Inn  bad.    Road  good. 

]     Monterosi      •    •    -    -  Inn  bad.    Road  good. 

1    Baccano   •    -    -    .    .  Inn  the  Post-house,  and  tolerably 

good. 

1     Slwia 

]{  Roma.-  .  -  •  •  •  The  road  between  Monterosi  and 
—  the  Ponte-Molle,  from  the  spot 

24  posts*  where  the  Loretto  and  Siena 

routes  join,  is  rough ;  but,  from 
the  Ponte-Molle  to  Rome,  ex- 
cellent. Travellers  who  are  pro- 
vided with  a  Lasda  pauare  for 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  have  no 
trouble  with  respect  to  Custom- 
house Officers  ;  but  persons, 
not  so  provided,  are  obliged  to 
drive,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Custom-house;  and  give 
from  five  to  ten  pauls,  in  order 
to  save  their  luggage  from  exa- 
mination. An  extra  quarter  of 
a  post  is  charged'  on  entering 
Rome ;  and  an  extra  hali-post 
on  quitting  it 
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Rouiejrcm  Florence  through  Perugia  to  Rome. 

2    Ptandel-Fonte     -    •    -  Road  good,  but  hilly.    A  post- 
royal. 
2    Levane     -----  Road  good,  but  hilly. 

2    Arezzo Road  tolerably  good*    hm^  La 

Pofita^  and. jopd. 
2    Camuscia  ----.-  Road  tojen^l^  gpod.     Ipn,  La 

^otjtiy  and  good. 
2    Tomcelh      ".  -    r   ,r  ,1ioa4,  during  rainy  seasons,  dan^ 

gjerousy  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
.Lake  of  Perugia,  whic)i  is  apt 
to  overflow.  Inn  bad,  and  so 
unwholesomely  situated,  that 
Travellers  should  not  risk  sleep- 
ing at  it. 
.2    Perugia     -    -    -    -    -  Road  bad  during  wet  weath^. 

The  Locanda  Ercolam  is  the 
best  inn. 
1 1  La  Madonna  degU  AngioU  Road  gopd,  but  hilly. 
l^  Foligno     -    -    -    -    -  Road  good.  I|in,L*-4i^ergip/i^, 

and  very  good. 
1    Le  Vene  -----  Rpad  good. 
I     Sp(^o     -    -    -    -    -  Road  good.  «ere*e  Post-Master 

is  authorised  to  put  on  a  third 
horse.  The  mountain  of  La 
Soipma,  over  which  the  road 
.parses,  is  the  highest  point  in 
this  part  of  the  Apennlne.  La 
Somma  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
.  from  a  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sum- 
manus,  that  once  stood  on  its 
summit. 

1     Sirettura ftoad  good,  but  hilly.     A  third 

horse. 

1  .  Temi r  Road  good,  but  hilly.    Inn,  the 

Post-house,  and  very  comfort- 
able. 
1     jyanw'  .    ^     -    -    -    -  Road  good.    Inn  good. 
1     Otricoli    ....    -  Road  gpod.     This  town  standi 
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}  Borghetto 


i     Civiia'Castetlana 


1    Nepi 


1     Monterosl 
1     Baccano 
1     Siorta 
1}  Homd. 


about  two  miles  from  the  ancient 
Otriculum,  which  was  seated  on 
the  Tiber* 

-  Between  Otricoli  and  this  village 
the  road  crosses  the  Tiber  on 
a  fine  bridge  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  repaired 
by  Sixtus  V. 

*  Road  good,  but  hilly.  Two  Inns, 
both  uncomfortable  tm  sleeping- 
places. 

->  Inn  uncomfortable  as  a  sleeping- 
place. 


27i  posts. 

itoutejrofn  GenoUy  through  Bohgruk,  Riminh  SinagnUa^  Andma, 
Loretto,  and  Temiy  to  Rome, 


1|  Campo-marone 

3     Vdtaggio 

3    Novi 

2    Tortona 

li  Voghera 

2i  Broni 

1     Casta  S.  Giovanni  - 

■->  Bi^tween  this  spot  andfPiacenza, 

the  road  traverses  the  bed  of 

the  Trebia. 

2    Piacenza 

2    Fiorenzuokt   -    *    - 

-  The  Post-house  here  is  a  good  inn. 

1     S.  Donnino 

I     Castd-Gueifo 

. 

1     Parma 

1     S.  Ilario 

I    Reggio 

*  Some  vestigeB  orthe  indent  Oiriculum  may  stiU  be  ifiscoYercdL 
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I     Ruhiera 
1     Modena 
if  Samoggia 
if  Bologna    < 


li  S.  Nicolo 
1}  Imola  - 

1     Faenza 


1     ForU 


if  Ceisena 


Between  Samoggia  and  this  city 

there  is  a  bridge  thrown  across 

the  Reno.     Bologna  is  famous 

for  quinces. 

The  road  crosses  the  Savena  on  a 

bridge. 
This  town,  the  Forum  Comdii  of 
the  Romans,  is  seated  on  the 
ancient  Via  Emilia,  which  leads 
from  Bologna  to  Rimini. 
'  Between  Imola  and    this    town 
the  road  crosses  the  Santerno 
on  a  bridge.    Faenza,  anciently 
^  Faventiaf  was    heretofore   ce- 
lebrated for  earthen -ware,  to 
which    it   gave    the  name  of 
Faience,    Part  of  the  road  be- 
tween S.  Nicolo  and  Faenza 
is,   during  wet  weather,  dan- 
gerous. 
•  Anciently  Forum  Livii,     The  cu- 
pola of  the  Cathedral^  painted 
'  by  Cignani,  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Madonna  del  Furco,  toge- 
ther with   several  pictures  in 
other  Churches>  merit  notice. 
The  Square  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Italy ;  and  the  Post-house  is 
a  tolerable  inn.  ' 
-  The  road,  previous  to  entering 
this  town,  crosses  the  Savio  on 
a  magnificent  modern  bridge. 
Cesena  contains  a  curious  Li- 
brary belonging  to  tlie  Minor 
Conventuals,  and  a  colossal  statue 
of  Pius  VL    Between  two  and 
three  miles  from  this  town,  the 
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road  crosses  thePisateDo,  which 
flows  into  the  Fiumednoy  sufK 
posed  to  have  been  anciently 
called  the  Rubicon.  Some  au- 
thors, however,  assert  that  the 
Pisatello  itself  was  the  stream 
which  divided  Cisalpine  Gaul 
from  Italy. 

1     Savignana      ....  Anciently  CompUum. 

1     iUmtfii      -    -    -    -    r  The  road  between  this  town  and 

Fano  is  the  ancient  Via  Fla- 
minia.  Rimini,  the  Aram^mum 
of  the  Ancients,  and  once  a  ccm- 
siderable  city,  still  exhibita  re- 
mains of  former  magnificence. 
The  Bridge  over  the  M arecchia, 
originally  t^e  Armsnjum^  apptan 
to  have  been  either  built  or  re- 
paired by  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius :  it  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Via  Emilia  with  the 
Via  Flaminia ;  and  particularly 
merits  observation.  On  quitp 
ting  Rimini,  the  Pesaro-road 
passes  under  a  Triumphal  Arehy 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Ravenna^  the  seat  of  Empire  under 
Theodoric,  is  only  four  posts 
distant  frpm  Rimini,  and  merits 
notice,  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quities ;  and  likewise  because  it 
contains  the  tomb  of  Dante. 
Best  inn.  La  Foniana. 

\\  Caliolica Previous  to  arriving  at  this  town, 

the  road  crosses  the  Conca  on 
a  bridge ;  but,  when  the  Conca 
rises  high  in  consequence  of 
rain,  this  road  is  dangerous. 
Between  Cattolica  and  Rimini 
are  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  of 
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Concay  inundated  by  the  sea;  ' 
and  at  a  distance,  on  the  left,  is 
the  little  Republic  of  San-Ma- 
rino. 
1    Pesaro      .....  The  great  square  is  handsome, 

and  contains  a  statue  of  Urban 
VIII.  Several  antiquities  and 
some  fine  paintings  may  be  found 
in  this  town.  The  figs  of  Pe- 
saro are  deemed  the  best  in 
Italy ;  and  The  Locanda  di 
Parma  is  an  excellent  inn. 

1     Fano The  modem  name  of  this  town 

seems  to  be  derived  from  a 
JPano,  or  Temple  of  Fortune, 
which  once  stood  here.  The 
ancient  name,  according  to  Vi- 
truvius,  was  Colonia  Fanestris, 
The  objects  best  worth  notice 
at  Fano  are  the  remains  of  the 
triumphal  Arch  qfCcnstantine-^ 
the  Library-^the  TAeii^e-^-and 
the  Cathedraly  which  contains 
paintings  by  Domenichino.  The 
Inn  here  is  tolerably  good. 

1     Maratta Between  Fano  and  Maratta  the 

road  crosses  the  Metro,  an- 
ciently Metaumsy  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Asdru- 
bal,  during  the  second  Punic 
war. 

1     Sinigaglia      -    ...  So  called  from  its  Founders,  the 

Ga//t-5mone;.  This  town  boasts 
a  celebrated  Fair  during  the 
last  week  of  July. 

1     Case-Bruciate 

I    Ancona      -     -    -    •    -  So  called  from  being  built  in  an 

angle  resembling  an  elbow.  This 
is  a  commercial  town,  with  a 
fine  Harbour^  and  a  magnifi- 
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cent  Quay.  Thetriumphal  Arehj 
erected  by  the  Roman  senate^ 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, for  having  improved  the 
Harbour  of  Ancona  at  his  own 
expense,  peculiarly  merits  no- 
tice ;  as  it  is  finely  propor- 
tioned, well  preserved,  and 
composed  of  Parian  marble. 
Clement  XII,  made  Ancona  a 
Free-Port. 
Oblong  shell-fish  called  Battari^ 
or  DatiiU  del  mare^  are  found 
alive  in  large  stones  on  this 
coast :  they  were  deemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  ancient 
Romans ;  and  are,  according 
to  Pliny,  so  luminous  that  they 
shine  in  the  mouth  of  the  person 
,who  eats  them. 

1}  Camurano 

I     Loretto      •    .    -    -    .  The  road  between  Anccma  and 

Loretto  traverses  a  beautiful 
plain  intersected  by  the  rivers 
Musone  and  Aspido.  Few  of 
the  original  treasures,  perhaps^ 
may  now  remain  in  the  cele- 
brated Santissima  Casa  of  Lo- 
retto :  but  the  Sacristy  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  (the  outside 
of  which  was  built  by  Buona- 
roti),  and  the  adjoining  Trea* 
sury  are  adorned  with  good 
paintings.  The  Dtspfiuary  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  gallipots, 
painted,  it  is  said,  either  by 
Raphael  and  Giulio  Romanot 
or  after  their  designs. 

]     Sambuchetto 

1     Rignano 
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2     Macerata 


1     Tolentino 


1§   Vdlcimara 


The  Post-house  here  is  a  good  inn. 
The  country  between  Loretto 
and  Macerata  is  beautiful,  and 
richly  cultivated ;  and  near  the 
latter  town  are  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Heloia-Ricinay  built  by  Sep- 
timius   Severus.     Macerata  is 
famous  for  artichokes. 
The  Square  in  this  town  exhibits 
a  well-preserved  piece  of  an- 
cient Sculpture.  After  quitting 
Tolentino,  the  road  traverses  a 
part  of  the  Apennine. 
■  The  number  of  torrents  which  is- 
sue from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Apennine  is    so   considerable, 
that  Travellers  should  not  ven- 
ture to  go  by  way  of  Ancona 
and  Loretto  to  Rome,  after  re- 
cent inundations,  caused  either 
by  hard  rain,  or  the  melting  of 
snow. 


1     Pottte-atta-Trave 
1     Seravalle 
1     Case-Nuove 
1     Foligno 
12f  Roma.      -    -     - 


67  posts. 


See    the  Route    from  Florence 
through  Perugia  to  Rome. 


Rouiejrom  Milan  through  Bergamo,  Veronay  Vicenza,  and  Padua, 
to  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence. 


1-J-  Colombarolo  - 

I J  Vaprio 

1  Osio 

1  Bergamo  «    - 


Tlie  country  from  Milan  hither 
is  beautiful. 


Near  Canonica  Travellers  cross 
the  Adda,  anciently  the  Adua, 
in  a  ferry.    The  Bergamasco  is 
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highly  cultivated,  fertile,  and 
populous;  the  town  of  Bergamo 
large,  well  fortified,  and  adorn- 
ed with  a  handsome  Cathedral^ 
which  contains  paintings  of  tlie 
modem  Venetian  school:  but 
the  best  pictures  are  in  the 
Church  of  S,  Maria  Maggiore, 
Principal  inn,  UAJbergo  Reale* 
Bergamo  is  called  the  birth- 
place of  Harlequin. 

1    Cofoemago 

li  Palazzolo 

If  OspedaleHo 

1    Brescia     -    -    .    •    -  The  road  from  Bergamo  hither 

traverses  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  Brescia  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  seated  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  between 
the  rivers  Mella  and  Naviglio ; 
and  supposed  to  contain  40,CXX> 
inhabitants:  its  fortifications  are 
strong,  and  defended  by  a  cita* 
del.  The  Palazzo  di  GtuHizia 
'  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  built 
partly  in  the  Gothic,  and  partly 
in  the  Grecian  style ;  and  cod^ 
tains  fine  frescos,  together  with 
other  good  paintings.  TheOdht" 
ifro/is  ahandsome  modem  struc- 
ture. The  Churches  nf  S.  Na-^ 
xaro  al  Carmine^  and  S.  Afra^ 
contain  fine  pictures  of  the  Ve- 
netian school ;  as  do  several  of 
the  Palaces.  The  MazzucchdU 
collection  qfwiedak^  and  the  pub- 
lic Library  J  merit  notice.  The 
Theatre  is  magnificent ;  and  Lm 
T»rre  is  deemed  the  best  inn. 

If  Ponte  S.  Marco 
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1     De^enzano     -    -    -    -  After  passing  Ponte  S.  Marco,  the 

road  lies  on  the  luxuriant  mar- 
gin of  theLago  di  Garda;  whose 
waters  resemble  a  little  sea,  and 
contain  a  fish  called  Carpione, 
which  was  deemed  particularly 
delicious  by  ancient  Epicures. 
The  Lago  di  Garda,  formerly 
called  Lacus  Benacus^  is  about 
thirty  -  five  miles  in  length  ; 
and,  where  widest,  fourteen  in 
breadth :  the  Alps  in  great  mea- 
sure surround  it,  and  the  pic- 
ture it  exhibits  is  most  beauti- 
ful. 
if  Castd-Nuovo 

If  Verona      -    -    *    -    .  On   quitting  the  margin  of  the 

Lago  di  Garda,  the  road  enters 
the  Veronese,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Italy ; 
abounding  in  com,   wine,  oil, 
fruits,  mulberry-trees,  rice,  &c. 
Verona,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Adlge  (anciently  Atagis), 
and   one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Italy,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain near  50,000  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding its  suburbs.    The  for- 
tifications were  constructed  by 
San-Micheli.     Here  are  three 
Triumphal  Arches;  one  of  which, 
called  Foria  di  Borsarij  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Gallie- 
nus  ;  and  that  near  the  Castel 
Vecchio,  byVitruvius.  The  Am- 
phUheatrey   supposed   to   have 
been  built  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
highly  merits  notice.    It  con- 
tains 23)484  spectators  commo- 
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diously  seated ;  is  conipofted  of 
blocks  of  marble  without  ce- 
ment, and  situated  just  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city.    Close  to 
this  magnificent  monument  of 
antiquity,  is  the  modem  Theah-e^ 
Si  fine  structure,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  by  a  beautiful  portico, 
built  by  Palladio.  In  the  Piazza 
dei  Signori  is  the  Palazzo  del 
Consiglioj  a  noble  edifice,  built 
by  San-Sovino.   The  Cathedral, 
A  very  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  is 
embellished  with  a  fine  picture 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Titian. 
The  Church  of  S*  Bernardino 
contains  the  celebrated  Cap- 
pella-Varesca,  by  San-Micheli. 
Verona  gave  birth  to  the  Poets 
Catullus  and  ^milius  Macros; 
the  Historian  Cornelius  Nepos; 
Pliny  the  Elder;  Vitruvius,  the 
celebrated  Architect  of  the  Au- 
gustan age;    Paolo  Veronese; 
and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished abilities. 
The  petrified  fishes  found  in  Monte 
Bolca,  near  Verona,  are  curious. 
Principal  inns,  Le  due  Torrid 
find  La  Torre. 

1     Caidiero 

1     Monte-Bello 

1  f  Vicenza    -    «    -^    -    -  From  Verona  hither  the  road  is 

bordered  by  mulberry-trees,  in- 
terlaced with  vines ;  and  exhi- 
bits a  view  of  the  Alps  which 
divide  Italy  from  Germany. 
Vicenza,  anciently  called  Fi- 
cetta,  is  delightfully  situated  on 
the  Bacchiglione,  between  two 


1 
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mountains;  it  contains,  includ- 
^  ing  its  suburbs,  above  30,000 

inhabitants  ;  and  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  Archi- 
tect Palladio,  who  has  adorned 
it  with  his  choicest  works; 
the  most  eminent  of  which  is 
the  Olympic  Theatre.  The  house 
he  once  inhabited^  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  elegance,  may 
still  be  seen.  In  the  Church  of 
Sn  Micheli  is  a  picture  of  S.  Au- 
gustin,  by  Tintoretto;  and  in 
that  oflheDomenicanSt  an  adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  by  Paolo 
Veronese.  Best  inns,  //  Cap- 
pelh  Rosso,  and  Lo  Scudo  di 
FrancicL  The  environs  of  Vi- 
cenza  merit  notice,  especially 
the  Rotonda  of  the  Casa'Capra  ; 
the  triumphal  Arch  on  the  right 
qf  the  Gate  of  the  Madonna  del 
Monte;  and  the  Portico  leading 
to  that  Church  ;  all  of  which  are 
the  works  of  Palladio.  The 
wine  of  Vicenza  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  particularly 
wholesome  ;  and  the  climate, 
during  summer,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  northern  Italy. 

1|  Aslesega The  country  from  Verona  hither 

is  beautiful. 

1     Padua  - The  Stella  d'oro  has  been  already 

mentioned  as  a  good  inn :  the 
AquUa  d^oro  likewise  is  a  good 
one. 

If  Dolo 

l\  Fusina 

Venice      -----  Bif  water,  Jive  miles.  The  passage 
App."]  L 
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money  in  a  gondola  is  about 
twelve  livres.        ^ 

Persons  who  prefer  going  by  water 
from  Padua  to  Venice,  may  hire 
for  three,  or,  at  most,  four  se- 
quins, a  burchieUOf  or  peotta^ 
and  descend  the  Brenta,  to  the 
last-named  city^  in  eight  hours. 
The  road  by  land,  to  Fusina, 
runs  parallel  with  the  Brenta; 
whose  waters  are  constantly 
covered  with  gondolas  and 
other  vessels ;  and  whose  banks 
are  lined  with  populous  vil- 
lages and  magnificent  villas; 
most  of  which  were  built  after 
the  designs  of  Palladio. 

Travellers  who  go  by  land  to  Fu- 
sina, usually  return  by  water  to 
Padua;    whence  the  distance 


PoiU 

if  to  Monsdice 
2    Rdvigo 
If  PdeteUa 
2    Ferrara     - 


]|  Malabergo 
1     Capodargine 
X    Bologna 
If  Pianoro     - 


A  Procaccio  goes  twice  a^  week 
from  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by 
wa^er. 


Hence  to  Lojano  a  third  horse, 
or  oxen,  to  every  calesse :  and 
for  all  the  sharp  ascents  of  thi» 
passage  of  the  Apennine  car- 
riages which  usually  travel  with- 
three  horses  must  have  four, 
and  carriages  which  usually 
travel  with  four  horses  must 
have  six,  beside  oxen* 


J 
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If  Lqjano 
1     Filigare 
1     CovigUajo 
1     Mante-CareiH 


Fonte-Buona 
Firenze. 


On  going  from  Monte-Carelli  to 
Covigliano  a  third  horse,  or 
oxen. 


42}  posts. 


Rcutejrom  Milan  to  Bdogna^  through  Piacenza^  Parma^  J^ggfo, 
and  Modena. 

If  Melegnano 

1{  Lodi     -....-  Inns,  UAlbergo  del  Sole;  I  tre 

Re;  &c. 
If  Cakal-Pusterlengo 
if  Piacenza 
12    Bologna.  -    -    - 


17)  posts. 


See  <<  Route  from  Genoa,  through 
Bologna,  Rimini^  Sinagalia,  An- 
cona,  Loretto,  and  Terni,  to 
Rome." 


Route  from  Milan  to  Turin. 


If  Sedriano 

1  Bufalora 

2  Novara 


1}  Orfengo 
If  Vercelli 


This  is  an  episcopal  city  of  high 
antiquity,  and  its  Cathedral 
merits  notice.  Here  are  three 
inns,  Les  trois  RoiSy  La  Pots- 
son  d'or,  and  Le  Faucon* 

Between  Novara  and  Vercelli  the 
country  is  marshy,  and  the  air 
unwholesome.  Rice  grows  lux- 
uriantly here,  and  ^eems  to  be 
almost  the  only  grain  which  is 
l2 
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cultivated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Vercelli,  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Cerva  and 
the  Sesia,  is  a  considerable 
town;  and  the  Portico  of  its 
Cathedral  merits  notice.  The 
principal  inns  are,  Le  Lion  cTor^ 
and  Les  trois  Rois» 

li  S*  Germano 

2i  CigUano 

Sf  Chivasco 

if  Seitimo 

li  Turin. Between  Settimo  and  Turin  the 

,_  road  is  excellent,  and  the  coun- 

17|  posts.  try  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 

watered  by  the  rivers  Doria, 
Stura,  Molone,  Oreo,  and  Dora- 
Baltea,  all  of  which  descend 
from  the  Alps. 

Route  Jrom  Aoste  to  Turin. 

2    ChatUlon 

2     Verrez Inn,  tolerably  good* 

If  SeUimo 

1|  Ivree 

2    Foglizzo 

2    Turin.  • 

Route  Jrom  Turin,  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  to  Nice. 

2j  Carignano 

2f  Raccon'^ 

If  Savigliano 

2{  Centale 

if  Coni     -*.---  Best  inn,  La  Pasta. 

if  Borgo  S.  Dalmazio 

If  Limone 


1 
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3     Tenda 

2|  BregUo 

2i  SospeOo 

2{  Scarena 

2}  Nice.    .---..  Persons  going  this  road  should 

take  wine  from  Turin. 

24|  posts^ 

Itoutejrom  Turin,  over  ike  Bochetta  to  Genoa. 

If  TruJareOo 

1|  Poirino 

if  Dusino 

1|  La  Gambetta 

2f  Asti Inns,    La  Rosa  rossa;    and  // 

Leone  (foro. 

if  Annone 

2f  Alessandria    -    -    -    -  This  town  contains,  beside  The 

Atbergo  vecchio  d^halia,  already 
mentioned,  two  inns,  namely, 
/  ire  Re,  and  La  Locanda 
d*Inghilterram 

2    Novi 

2     Voltaggio  -----  A  third  horse  for  the  passage  of 

the  Bochetta. 
2     Campd-Marone    -    -    -  Inn,  La  Posta. 

If  Genoa. The    journey  from    Alessandria 

— —  over  the  Bochetta  to  Genoa, 

19t  posts.  with  post-horses,  seldom  occu- 

pies more  than  ten  hours. 

Route  from  Rome  to  Naples, 

Previous  to  undertaking  this  journey  it  is  requisite  for  British 
Subjects  to  obtain  passports  from  the  British  Consul-General, 
countersigned  at  the  Police-Office,  and  likewise  by  the  Neapo- 
litan Minister  at  Rome. 

if  Torre  di  mex^a^via 
\  Albano 
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1 
1 
1 

n 


2     VeUeiH 

if  Cistema 

Torre  de*  ire  Ponii 
Bocca  di  Fiutne 
Mesa 
Terracina 
'  If  Fandi 

1     Itri 

1     Mola 

1     GarigUano      -     - 


1     S*  Agata 
1     Sparanise 
If  Capua  - 


I 


1     Aversa 
1     Naples. 

20{  poste. 


Pontine  Marshes.  The  journej 
from  Velletri  to  Terracina 
usually  occupies  from  four  to 
five  hours,  with  post-horses. 


The  toll  paid  for  every  four- 
wheeled  carriage  on  springs 
which  crosses  the  GarigUano  is 
six  carlini. 


>  At  the  barrier  here,  from  three 
to  four  ducats  are  paid  for  every 
English  coach,  or  post-chaise. 

An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  en- 
tering and  on  quitting  this  d ty  *. 


Persons  in  robust  healthy  who  go  post  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
may,  by  setting  out  very  early  the  first  morning,  reach  Terra- 
cina before  the  close  of  day;  and  again,  by  setting  out  very 
early  the  second  morning,  they  may  reach  Naples  that  night. 
If,  however,  ill  health,  short  days,  or  any  other  cause,  compel 
Travellers  to  sleep  two  nights  on  the  road,  the  best  plan  is  to 
go  to  Velletri  the  first  day,  to  set  out  soon  after  sun-rise  on  the 
second  day,  drive  to  Molo  di  Gaeta,  sleep  there ;  and,  on  the 
third  day,'  by  setting  out  early,  it  is  practicable  to  reach  Naples 
at  the  common  hour  for  dinner.  By  pursuing  this  plan  Tra- 
vellers pass  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  the  wholesomest  time* 
namely,  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 


•  Travellers,  on  eDtering  Napki,  are  obliged  to  deposit  their  passports  at  the 
Police-Office;  ndther  can  they,  till  their  departure,  kgaii^  redaim  them. 
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The  common  Form  in  which  JgreemenU  are  drawn  up  mih 
Voiturins. 

Col  presente  foglio  da  valere  come  se  fosse  pubblica  scrittura 
mi  obbligo,  io  qui  sottoscritto,  di  somministrare  al  Sig.  N.  N.*** 
buoni  cavalli  per  attaccarli  ad  una  carrozza  da  servire  a  *  *  *  * 
Signori  col  di  loro  equipaggio,  e  di  piii,  un  altra  carrozza  di 
mia  proprietfiv  con  altri  ***  buoni  cavalli  pr.  condurre  le  Per- 
sone  di  Servizio  de'  sud^  Signori  con  il  di  loro  corrispondente 
equippaggio,  da  Firenze  a  Roma,  co*  seguenti  patti  e  condi- 
zioni  cioe. 

jmo.  j)j  ^QYer  partire  la  mattina  nell'  ora  che  sara*  conve- 
nente  ai  Signori  N.  N. 

Ijdo.  j)|  dovere  io  pensare  in  tutto  al  viaggio  a  far  le  spese 
del  p'ranzo  la  mattina  e  cena  la  sera  tanto  pe'  sud^  Signori  che 
alia  Gente  di  Servizio  con  dar  loro  buona  tavola  a  tenore  deU 
uso. 

Ill"*-  Di  esser  tenuto  a  supplire  alle  spese  di  alloggio  si  pe' 
Signori  che  pr.  la  Gente  di  Servizio,  con  assegnar  loro  *  *  *  * 
stanze  libere  dovendo  quelle  destinate  pe*  Servitori  esser  nello 
stesso  piano  e  contigue  a  quelle  de'  Padroni  con  fomirle  di  lumi 
e  fuoco  si  alle  une  che  alle  altre  ogni  qualvoltase  ne  iaranno  le 
richieste. 

rV"*'  Che  le  spese  di  passi  scafe  montagae,  &c,  debbano 
andare  a  carico  di  me  qui  sottoscritto>  tanto  pr.  le  Persone  che 
pr.  la  roba. 

Y*^'  Che  dovendo  aggiungersi  de*  cavalli  quando  il  bisogno 
Io  richMera,  dovrii  benanche  aridare  a  carico  mio  si  per  tras- 
porto  deir  enunciate  Persone  che  per  il  di  loro  equipaggio. 

Eper  Tadempimento  di  quanto  mi  sono  di  sopra  obbligato  il 
prelodato  Sig*  N.  N.  sari  tenuto  di  corrispondermi  la  somma  di 
zecchini  ****  Romani,  o  moneta  d'argento  equivalente  com- 
presa  la  buona-mano  a  tutt'  i  Postiglionl  la  quale  dovr^  andare 
a  carico  mio ;  e  nel  caso  il  sud"^  Sig.  N.  N.  volesse  trattenersi 
in  qualche  luogo  sard  egii  obbligato  pagarmi  paoli  *  *  *  *  per 
ogni  giomata  intiera  e  paoli  ****  per  ogni  mezza  giomata. 
*  £  per  Tosservanza  degli  espressi  patti  obbligo  me,  i  miei  credi 
e  successari,  beni  tutti  stabili,  e  mobili,  presenti.  e  futiri. 

Present!  i  testimonj  Sig.  N.  N,  e  Sig.  N.  N.  'Firenze  ***. 

Jo  N.  N.  mi  obbligo  come  sopra. 

Jo  N.  N.  Testimonio.  1 

Jo  N.  N.  Testimonio.  f 
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La  sud**  firma  h  di  propria  mano  del  sud**  N.  N.  il  quale  si  ^ 
obbligato  come  sopra  presenti  i  Testimonj  Sig.  N.  N.  e  N.  N,  ed 
in  sede  pr.  io  Notaro  N.  N.  da  Firenze  di  chiesto  ho  segnato. 

N.  B.  When  the  journey  is  a  long  one,  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  prudent  not  to  comprise  the  buona-mano  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  btwna-mano  usually  given  to  a  Voiturier,  if  he  behave 
well,  is  about  half  a  scudo  per  day. 

Route,  en  voiturier y  from  Pisa  to  Massa  and  Carrara^  tdth  an 
English  post'^haise  drawn  by  Jour  horses. 

Via-Reggio    -    -    -  miles  19 — ^hours  6f 
Pietra- Santa    --.-       6      --if 

Massa 7     --i{ 

Carrara  ------      5      ..jf 

Route,  en  Voiturier,  Jrom  Rome  to  Florence,  through  Perugia, 
ioith  an  English  coach^  draton  by  four  mules. 

Monii-rosi  -    -    -    hours  7 

Civita-Castellana     -    -    -  S| 

Vine  ofNami    -    -    -    -  4f 

Temi Sf 

Spoleto     -    -    -    -    -    -5|  Between  this  town  and  Foligno, 

to  ascend  the  mountldn  of  La 
Somnva,  we  had  two  oxen  in 
addition  to  our  mules. 

Foligno    ------  4i 

Perugia 5f  To    ascend    the    mountain    on 

which  Perugia  stands  we  had 
two  oxen  in  addition  to  our 
mules. 

Torricelia 4^ 

Camuscia 6 

Arezzo 5y 

San-Giovanni    -     -    -    -  6f 

Firenze 7 

It  is  deemed  unwholesome  to  travel  from  Florence  through 
Perugia  to  Rome  from  the  time  whra  the  great  heats  com- 
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mence  till  after  the  autumnal  rains  have  fallen :  and  it  is  almost 
equally  unwholesome  to  travel  from  Rome  through  Siena  to 
Florence^  during  the  great  heats*. 

Route,  en  Voiturier,Jr<m  Florence  through  Siena  to  Rome,  fxith 
an  English  post-chaise  drawn  by  three  horses. 

Poggibonzi  -    -    -    hours  7    First  day's  journey. 

Siena 4 

Buonconvento     -    -    -    .  4 

S,  Quirico 8    Second  day's  journey. 

La  Scala 3} 

Radicofani 3J 

Torricelli'    -    -    -    ^    -  2|  Third  day's  journey. 

S.  Lorenzo-Nuovo  -    -    -  3f 

Bolsena 2    From  S.  Lorenzo  Nuovo  hither 

the  road  lies  on  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena ; 
the  air  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  unwhole- 
some. 

Montefiascone    -    -    -    -  3f  Fourth  day's  journey. 

Viterbo    ------  2^ 

Monterosi     -----  7    Fifth  day's  journey. 

Roma       ------  7 

Route,  en  Voiturieryjrom  Rome  to  Naples,  xoith  afi  English  post- 
chaise  draton  by  three  horses. 

Velletri  -    -    -    -  hours  Q    First  day's  journey. 
Terracina     -----  9|  Second  day's  journey. 

Fondi 2 

S.  Agata  ------  6    Third  day's  journey. 

Capua      ------  3J 

Naples 3i 

*  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade  of  Terni,  and  avoid  sleeping  at  Torri- 
cel]a»  where  the  ion  is  comfortless,  should  stop  the  first  night  at  CwUa^Cat' 
teUona—^e  second  at  Temi^the  third  at  ^o^e^o— the  fourth  at  Perugia — the 
fifth  at  Camtucia,  and  the  sixth  at  S.  Giovanni i  whence  to  Florence  is  little 
more  than  a  moming-driTe. 
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On  returning  from  Naples  to  Rome,  British  Travellers  must 
have  passports  from  their  own  Ambassador  in  the  first-named 
city,  comitersigned  at  the  Police-Office,  and  also  by  the  Roman 
Consul:  and  it  is  likewise  advisable  for  persons  who  travel  in 
their  own  carriage  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  British 
Consul-General  at  Rome,  a  Idscia  passare  for  the  JPorta  di  San- 
Giovanni,  in  the  last-named  city. 

Route  from  Florence^  through  Bologna^  Venice^  Vienna^  Prague^ 
and  Dresdetiy  to  Hamburg*. 

I     Fonie-Buona 
1     Cqfaggiolo 
1     Monte-Carelli 
1     Covigliago 
1     Filigare 
1     Lojano 
I J  Pianoro 
If  Bologna 
1     Capodargine 

1  Malahergo 
If  Ferrara 

2  PoleseUa 
If^Rovigo 

2    MonseUce 
If  Padova 
If  Dolo 
if  Fusina 

Venice,  by  water  5  miles ;  and  thence  by  water  to  Mettre^ 
5  miles. 

1  f  Treviso Principal  inn.  La  Poita. 

If  Conegliano 

if  Sacile 

If  Pordenonf. 

*  See,  under  Germahy,  the  price  of  post-horses  in  that  country, 
f  Travellers  who  take  the  Klagenfurt  road  go  from  Pordenon  to  S,  Patemio*; 
crossing,  previou{i  to  their  arrival  at  the  latter  place^  the  Tagliamentoi  and  then 
proceedlpg  to 

Villach        .  ...  posU     li 

Velden         ....  1 

Klagenfurt   .  ...  .1 
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if  Codroipo 
1|  Udine 
ly  Nogaredo 
2    Goertz 
I     Cemicza 
1     JVippach 
1     Prewald 
1     Adekherg 

1    Zra^^e 

1     Ober-Layhach 

1    Laybach   -    - 


If  Papetsch 
1     iS.  Onco/cf 
1     Pranz 

If  GannofwUz 
1     FreUtritz 
I     Mahrburg    - 

l|  Ehrenhaussen 
I     Lehering 
1     Kahhdorf 
1     Gratz  -    -    - 


See,  under  «  Germany"  the  route 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste. 


See,    under    «  Germany,"    the 
route  from  Vienna  to  Trieste. 


See,    under    «  Germany/'    the 
route  from  Vienna  to  Trieste^ 


See,    under    "  Germany,"    the 
route  from  Vienna  to  Trieste. 


If  Pegau 

1     Redelstein 

1     Bnick  on  the  Muhr 

1     Moerzkqfen 

1     Krieglach 

S.  Vea 

Friesach 

Newnarck 

Ufumarck 

JudeTtberg 

KnUtdfidd 

Graubath 

Leolten 

Brack 
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MoerzusMag 
I  Schotttoein 

Neukirchen 

Neustadt 

Neudorf 

Vienna 

Enzer$dorf 

Stockerau 

Malebern 

Hclahrunn 

Jezdsdorf^ 

Znaim 

Freyntersdorf 

Budwitz 

Schdletau 

Stannem 

Iglau 

Stecken 

Teutschifrodt 

Steinsdorf 

Benekau 

Czaslau 

Kolin 

Planian 

Bohm-brod 

Bichotsdtz 

Prague 

Sarzedokluk 

Schlan 

Budin 

Lobos'.iz 
I  Aussig 

PetersxDold 

Zehist 

Dresden 
f  Meissen 
i  Stauchitz 
I  Wemsdorff 

Wurlzen 


1 
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l|  Leipzig 


1}  Landsberg 

2  Colhen 

If  Kalbe 

if  Magdeburg 

2  Burgstall 

2  Stend^l 

if  Osterburg 

1  AreneUee 
If  Lenzen 
2|  Lubten 

1}  BoUxenburg 

2  Eicheburg 
if  Hamburg. 


See  under  "  Germany,"  the  route 
from  Hamburg  to  Leipzig, 


125  posts. 

Route  frtm  Florencey  through  Mantua,  and  by  the  Tyrol,  to 
Cuxhaven. 


g    Bologna   - 
if  Samoggia 
if  Modena 
a  Carpi 
1     Novi 
2f  S.Benetetto 
2f  Mantua    - 


See  the  last  route. 


This  city,  which  contains  about 
16,000  inhabitants,  is  watered 
by  the  Mincio>  anciently  Mm- 
cius  ;  and,  owing  to  inundations 
occasioned  by  that  river,  very 
unwholesome  during  summer. 
The  Cathedral  here  was  built 
after  the  design  of  Giulo  Ro- 
mano, who  painted  its  ceiling 
and  tribuna;  and  has  likewise 
enriched  Mantua  with  more  of 
his  works.  Not  far  hence  stands 
the  Village  of  Pietola,  formerly 
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called  AndeSy  and  the  birth- 
place of  VirgiL  The  principal 
inn  at  Mantua  is  La  Posta, 

1     RoverbeUa 

1      ViUafranca  ' 

1{  Verona 

l\  Volami 

1     Pen 

1     HaUa Inn,  La  Corona. 

1}  Roveredo  -----  This  town  was  anciently  called 

Roborehim:  its  principal  inns 
are  La  Rosa  and  La  Corona. 

1     Caliani 

1  Trent -  From  Verona  hither  the  road  fol- 
lows the  coiu*6e  of  the  Adige. 
Trent,  anciently  called  Triden- 
turn,  is  placed  in  a  delightful 
valley,  at  the  base  of  the  Alps, 
between  Italy  and  Germany. 
Its  Cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic 
edifice,  contains  an  excellent 
Organ;  and  beyond  the  Gate 
of  S.  Lorenzo  is  a  magnificent 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Adige. 
The  principal  inn  here  is  L'H^ 
teliP  Europe. 

1     S.  Michel 

Si  Newnarck 

I     Bramsol 

I     Batzen    -    -    -    - 

1     Teutschen 

.1     Kolman 

1     Brixen 

1     Ober-MUtwald 

1     Storzingen 

1     Brenner 

1     Steinach 


Schimherg 
Inspruck  - 


Best  inn,  The  Posl-house, 


This  city,  the  Capital  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  supposed  to  contain  10,000 
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1     Zirt 
1     Barhis 
1     Nassereitk 
1     Lermos 
\l  RaH 
1    Fussen 
H  Saumunster 
I     Schtoabbruck 
1     Sckioabdiissen 
1     Hurlach 
If  Augsburg 


If  MetUngen 
If  Dana'weri 
>f  NortHingen 
If  Dunckekphul 
1     Creilsheim 
tf  Blaufelden 
If  Mergeniheim 
1     Bischqfheim 
If  WurtzbuFg, 


60  posts. 


inhabitants,  is  watered  by  the 
river  Inn,  anciently  called 
Mnus;  and  its  Lyceum  and 
Ca«^fc  merit  notice.  The  best 
Hotels  here  are  TAe  Golden 
Eagle,   The  Golden  LtoUy  and 


Principal  inns,  TAe  T/iree  Moor*, 
and  The  White  Lamb.  See, 
under  "  Germany,"  the  route 
from  Frankfort  to  Augsburg. 


CarUtadiy  Germa» 
HameUmrg    -     - 


-    -  Principal  inn,  The  Hotel  qfPran^ 
conia.  See,  under  "  Germany,**^ 
the    route    from   Vienna     to^ 
Ostend. 
miles    -    -    3* 

....     3 


•  In  upper  and  lower  Saxony,  Brandenberg,  Heue,  &c.  Post-ihasters  charge 
hf  the  miie,  and  not  per  pott  Four  Eoglith  miles  and  a  hllf  make  about  one 
German  mile. 


1 
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Bruckenhau    -    -    *    -    -    -    3 

Fulda 4 

Hunefdd  - 2 

Vacha 3 

Berka  --------2 

20  miles.' 
.    2    Eisenach 
2     Liderhack 

2  Bischhausen 

3  //<?&^ 

if  Cassel Principal  inn,  The  i/6«/  (TAngU- 

terre.  See  "  under  Germany/' 
the  route  from  Frankfort  to 
Munster. 

2  Munden 

3  Gottingen    -     -     -    -  See,    under   "  Germany,"    the 

route  from  Hanover  to  Got- 
tingen. 
2     Nordheim 

2  Eimhek 

3  Bruggen 

2    Dia-Wiese 

2    Hanover See,    under    "  Germany,"    the 

route  from  Brunswick  to  Hano- 
ver. 

2     Hanstade 

2f  Hademsdorf 

2  Walsrode 

3  Rotenhurg 

3     Closter-Seeven 
3     Bremervahrde 
3     Bederkesa 
If  Nauemvald 
2x  Cuxhaven. 

49    posts. 

Tlie  road  through  the  Tyrol,  from  Trent  to  Inspmck,  was 
once  excellent;  and  is  still  good;  though  it  has  been,  of  late 
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years,  injured  by  the  heavy  cannon  and  artillery  waggons  which 
have  passed  over  it.  The  views  in  this  country  are  picturesque, 
beautiful,  and  sublime :  and  where  the  road  quits  the  plains  of 
Italy  to  ascend  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  are  two  gigantic  and  extra- 
ordinary rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  severed  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  passage  to  the  Adige ; 
whose  graceful  sinuosities  are  a  material  embellishment  to  every 
scene  in  which  they  present  themselves. 

Jtoute,  en  voiturier,Jrom  Rome,  through  Florence  and  Milan,  by 
the-  Simplon,  to  Geneva  ;  and  over  the  Jura  Alps  to  Poligny, 
Dijon,  Melun,  Paris^  and  Botdogne  *. 

No  British  subject,  who  intends  going  by  the  above-named 
route  to  England,  should  leave  Rome  without  being  provided 
with  a  passport  from  the  British  Consul-General ;  which  pass- 
port should  be  countersigned  first  at  the  Police-Office,  then  by 
the  Ambassador  of  Austria  and  Tuscany,  and  lastly  by  the 
French  Ambassador. 

From  Rome  to  Boulogne  the  time  employed  in  travelling  is 
about  thirty-two  days,  with  a  light  English  post-chaise,  not 
heavily  laden,  and  drawn  by  three  strong  horses. 

First  day  -     -    -     Posts  4 J  Baccano  and  Ronciglione. 

Second  day   -     -     Posts  5     Viterho  and  San-Lorenzo  nuovo. 

Third  day      -     -     Posts  6j  Radicqfani  and  San-Quirico. 

At  Acquapendente,  the  next  post 
to  S,  Lorenzo  nuovo,  Travellers 
are  obliged  to  show  their  pass- 
ports, and  to  pay  three  pauls 
per  passport  at  the  Police- 
Office  there.  At  the  Custom- 
house on  Radicofani  Travellers 
usually  pay  from  three  to  six 
pauls,  according  to  the  number 

*  So  little  care  is  now  taken  of  the  Simplon-road,  that  I  would  advise  Travel- 
lers  neither  to  attempt  leaving  nor  entering  Italy,  by  this  route,  sooner  in  spring 
than  June,  nor  later  in  autumn  than  October.  ' 

App."]  M 
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of  their  trunks,  for  having  them 
plumbed,  and  thus  secured  from 
examination    in    the    Tuscaa 
State. 
Fourth  daj    -     •     Posts  2|  Montaroni  and  Siena. 

If  luggage  be  not  plumbed  it  is 
examined  on  going  into  Siena, 
by  the  Roman  gate. 
Fifth  day  -     -    -     Posts  5     Barbarino  and  Florence. 

On  entering  the  latter  city  Trar 
vellers  usually  give  a  few  pauls 
to  the  Custom-house  Officers. 
The  Jquila  Nera   is    the  inn 
usually  resorted  to  by  Veitu* 
rini. 
Sixth  day-     -    -    Posts  ^l  La  Maschere  and  Pietremala. 
Seventh  day  -     -    Posts  4f  Poggioli  and  Bologna. 
Eighth  day    -     -     Posts  5     Modena  and  MarsagUa, 
Ninth  day      -    -     Posts  4?    Parma  and  San-Donino, 
Tenth  day     -    -     Posts  4f  Piacenza  and  CasaUPusterlengo. 

Beyond  Piacenza,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Po,  is  a  Custom- 
house where  trunks,  and  even 
the  inside  of  carriages  undei^o 
a  strict  examination ;  but  where 
nothing  appears    to    be    con- 
sidered as  contraband,  except 
silks,  and  other  wearing  apparel 
not  made  up.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  luggage  plumbed  here. 
Eleventh  day      -    Posts  4}  Melegnano  and  Milan, 
Twelfth  day  -    -    Posts  4 J  Cascina  and  Sesto-Calende, 
Thirteenth  day  -    Posts  6j  Fariolo  and  Vogogna. 

Travellers  (if  the  weather  be  fa- 
vourable) usually  send  their 
carriages  empty  from  Sesto 
to  Fariolo;  hiring,  for  them- 
selves, at  Sesto,  a  boat,  which 
costs  a  Napoleon,  buonaHnano 
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Fourteenth  day  ->  Posts 

Fifteenth  day      „  Posts 

Sixteenth  day    -  Posts 

Seventeenth  day-  Posts 

Eighteenth  day  *  Posts 

Nineteenth  day  -  Posts 

Twentieth  day    >•  Posts 


Twentyrfirst  day  Post9    -  7 


Twrepty^second  day  Post? 
Twenty-third  day  -  Posts 
Twenty'fowtb  dl^y  Post? 


to  the  Boatmen  inclusive ;  and 
which  proceeds  first  to  Arona? 
next  to  the  Borromean  Islands, 
and  then  to  Farioloi. 

6|  Domo  (TOssola  and  Simplon. 

6    Brigg, 

Bi  Tourtemagne  and  Sion, 

6|  Martigny  and  S.  Maurice* 

8^  S.  Gingoux  and  Thonon. 

4f  Geneva. 

7i  GexandMorez. 

Travellers  are  obliged  to  have 
their  passports  signed  at  6ex: 
and  at  the  French  Custom- 
house between  Gex  and  Morez 
trunks  are  completely  unpacked 
and  rigorously  exanuned;  as 
likewise  are  the  insides  of  car- 
riages :  nothing,  however,  seems 
to  be  considered  as  contraband 
by  the  searchers  here,  except 
wearing  apparel,  not  made  up, 
Roman  pearls,  and  Geneva 
watches  and  trinkets  for  sale. 
At  Morez  trunks,  &c«  are  again 
examined, 
Champctgv  ole  and  Poligny* 
Op  arriving  at  Poligny  Travellers 
are  obliged  to  deliver  up  their 
passports  at  the  Sous-Prdfec- 
ture ;  whence  they  are  fdrwarded 
to  Paris;  while  new  passports 
(the  expense  of  which  is  fifty 
sous  each)  are  substituted  for 
those  left  at  the  Sous-Pr6- 
fecture. 

6}  MontsouS"  Vaudrey  and  Auxonne* 

6|  J)ijon  and  Pont-de^J^any. 

Ji  Vitteaux  and  Rouvray. 

M  2 
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Twenty-fifth  day-  -  Posts  8|  LucyAe-Bou  and  Auxerre, 
Twenty-sixth  day  -  Posts  7}  Joigny  and  Sens, 
Twenty-seventhdayPosts  8     Montereau  and  Melun.     Inn  at 

the  former  town,  The  Hon  d'Or, 
and  bad;  at  the  latter,  The  Ho- 
tel de  France,  and  very  com- 
fortable. Montereau  is  a  hirge 
town,  watered  by  the  Yonne 
and  Seine ;  but  much  injured 
in  its  appearance,  by  thebridge« 
thrown  over  these  rivers,  hav- 
ing been  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  merciless  hand  of  war.  The 
hill  above  Montereau  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Yonne  and 
Seine. 

Twenty-eighth  day  Posts  5 1  Charenton  and  Paris. 

The  road  from  Fossard,  through 
Melun,  to  Paris,  contains  less 
pavement  than  does  that  through 
Fontainbleau ;  but  is  more  hilly, 
and  not  so  pleasant.  The  mode 
of  proceeding,  with  respect  to 
passports  at  Paris,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Twenty-ninth  day  -  Posts  8f  Beaumont  and  Beauvais. 

Thirtieth  day 7  J  Granvilliers  and  Airaines. 

Thirty-first  day  -  •  Posts  7  J  Nouvion  and  MontreuU. 

Thirty-second  day  -  Posts  4f  Boulogne,      This  is  a  handsome 

town ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  are  several  villas,  chiefly 
tenanted  by  English  families: 
and  here,  likewise,  is  a  Pro- 
testant School  for  young  La- 
dies, k^t  by  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Dowling. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  passage  from  Boulogne 
to  Dover  is,  generally  speakii^, 
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accomplished  in  less  time  than 
fromCalais  to  Dover:  and  Tra- 
vellers who  go  to  the  Hotel  de 
LondreSf  at  Boulogne,  and  em- 
bark from  that  inn,  are  charged 
as  follows. 

Breakfast,  per  head,  francs  twO — 
dinner,  francs  four — beds,  for 
one  Master,  and  one  Servant, 
francs  four— embarking  one  car- 
riage, francs  sixteen— clearance 
of  ditto,  and  luggage,  francs 
twelve — permit,  francs  two — 
passport,  francs  two — porters, 
from  three  to  six  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  lug- 
gage— Commissary  (who  exo- 
nerates Travellers  both  from 
trouble  and  expense  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house), francs  ten. 

The  new  London  Hotel  at  Dover 
is  a  good  inn;  and  the  Com- 
missary there  charges  ten  and 
six-pence  for  getting  an  English 
carriage,  with  the  luggage  be- 
longing to  it,  out  of  the  packet, 
and  then  clearing  them  at  the 
Custom-house :  but,  British  Tra- 
vellers, who  design  landing  at 
Dover,  should  be  careful  not  to 
bring  with  them  a  single  article 
which  pays  duty,  if  they  would 
wish  to  avoid  detention,  fatigue, 
and  needless  expense. 

I  travelled  from  Rome  to  Boulogne  in  my  own  landaulet, 
drawn  by  three  horses  belonging  to  the  Roman  Padrone  di  Vet- 
turCf  Balzani;  and  I  paid  for  myself,  another  Lady,  and  two 
Servants,  an  hundred  Louis-d*OFS,  buona-mano  inclusive ;  toge- 
ther with  one  Louis  and  a  half  per  day,  whenever  I  chose  to 
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rest.  Balzani  engaged  to  defray  the  expense  of  barriers  and 
toll-bridges ;  to  furnish  extra  horses'  whenever  needful ;  to  pro- 
vide us  with  two  meals  a  day,  a  sitting-room,  and  four  good  beds 
every  night  during  the  journey;  and  likewise  during  days  of 
rest;  and  also  to  have  taken  us  on  to  Calais^  had  we  desired  it ; 
which  engagement  was  so  punctually  fulfilled  by  his  Postillion, 
who  drove  me,  that  I  gave  him  three  Napoleons  as  a  present*. 
From  Rome  I  took  with  me  as  many  Louis-d*ors  as  served  to 
pay  Balzani ;  and,  as  many  Napoleons  as  I  was  likely  to  want  for 
other  expenses;  and  this  proved  an  economical  measure;  be- 
cause there  is  no  txgio  upon  gold  at  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
AUSTRIAN    DOMINIONS. 

VENICE,  MILAN,  VIENNA,  &C. 

Passports — Money  of  the  Imperial  Territories — Bankers'  ac- 
counts—  Vienna  bank-bills — Priie  of  Post-horses^  Sfc,  in  the 
Austrian-Gerfiian  Dominions—Mot projitable  money  Travd- 
lers  can  take  from  Tuscany  to  Germany — Persons  going /rm 
Tuscany  to  Venice  should  have  their  baggage  plumbed  at  Flo- 
rence Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  at  Bologna  and  Venice — 
Price  of  Apartments  at  Petrillo%  and  other  Hotels — of  dinner 
^^qf  a  Gondola — Wages  of  a  Valet-de- Place — Articles  best 
xjoorth  purchasing — Departure  of  Letter-Couriers — Milan — 
Lodging-houses — Hotels — Job  carriages — Hackney  coaches — 
Vakts-de- Place — Boxes  at  La  Scala — Arrival  and  departure 
of  Letter  Couriers — Vienna-^Pound  weight — Braccio — Boeuf 
Uanc,  a  good  Hotel-Stable  dHote  belonging  to  it^  Price  if 

♦  Balzani  al<o  paid  the  tax  now  levied  in  France  upon  foceiga  Voiturins,  naady, 
fife  sous  per  hotrse  or  itaule,  lit  every  post-house,  except  t)io«e  where  Voiturien  sttp 
to  br^fttifast,  dine,  orslrepw 
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apartments — of  dinner  at  a  table  (THote — of  dinner  at  n  Re^ 
staurateur^s-— Table  d'Hite  at  Le  Cigne — H'^ages  of  a  Valet" 
d^-Place — Price  per  night  of  one  bed-room  at  an  inn — Hackney 
coaches — Sedan  chairs — Medical  Men — Shops — Articles  best 
foorth  purchasing,  and  their  prices — Expense  of  going  into  the 
Parterre  at  the  Opera-house — Usual  price  of  a  boX'^TraioeUers 
advised  to  go  p^tfrom  Vienna  to  Dresden — Arrival  and  de- 
part  are  of  Letter -Couriers — 'Diligence — Prague — Articles  best 
worth  purchasing — Wages  of  a  VaUt-de-Piace^^  Price  of  a 
Job  carriage — Hackney  coaches* 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  the  dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  without  exhibiting  a  passport,  signed  by  an 
Austrian  Ambassador. 

Money  of  the  Imperial  Territories. 

Sovrana,  pauls  67|. 

Ducat,  florins  4f . 

Crown,  or  piece  of  two  florins  and  sixteen  kreutzers. 

Piece  of  kreutzers  34. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  18. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  17. 

Ditto  of  one  paul,  or  kreutzers  12. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  10. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  5« 

Ditto  of  groschen  i,  or  kreutzers  3. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  1 . 

An  imperial  sequin,  and  a  ducat,  generally  are  sjmonymous : 
sometimes,  however,  an  imperial  sequin  is  only  four  florins  and 
thirty  kreutzers :  other  sequins  are  four  florins  and  twenty-eight 
kreutzers.  The  convention-dollar  passes  for  two  florins  through- 
out Germany. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  in  florins.  It  is  generally  difficult 
in  Germany,  to  procure  much  gold  or  silver,  without  paying  an 
agio  for  it;  but  the  Vienna  bank-bills,  many  of  which  are  only 
five  florins  each,  pass  current  every  where  throughout  the  im- 
perial Territories,  and  are  always  readily  changed  into  silver. 

Price  of  Post-horses  in  the  Austrian-German  Dominions. 
The  price  of  draught-horses  throughout  the  Austrian  Do- 
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minions,  and  other  parte  of  Germany,  is  fixed  in  the  different 
monies  of  the  respective  countries. 

A  German  post  is,  generally  speaking,  about  two  German 
miles. 

In  Austria  and  Bohemia  draught-horses  are  charged  at  thirty- 
five  kreutzers  each,  per  mile :  and  the  legal  claim  of  PostillioDS 
is  as  follows : 

Single  post.  Post  and  a  half.    Double  pott. 

No.  of  hones.    Florins.  Kreutzers.     Florins.  Kreutzers.    Florins.  Kreutzers. 

2 0  30 O  45 1  0 

3 0  45 1  0 1  30 

.4 I  O 1  30 2  O 

6 1  30 2  15 3  O 

A  German  Postillion,  like  those  of  France  and  Italy,  expects 
more  than  his  legal  claim ;  and  seems  to  think  he  has  a  right  to 
as  much  per  post  for  himself,  as  Post-masters  charge  per  horse: 
indeed,  if  he  drive  three  horses,  he  expects  to  receive,  per  post, 
one  third  more  than  the  price  for  each  horse. 

The  expense  of  greasing  wheels,  if  grease  be  found  by  the 
Traveller,  is  ten  kreutzers ;  if  not,  seventeen  kreutzers ;  and  Tra- 
vellers are  only  obliged  to  pay  for  greasing  their  wheels  at  every 
third  post. 

A  carriage  conveying  but  two  persons,  and  but  one  trunk,  is 
allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses  only:  and  carriages  with  four 
inside  places,  and  two  trunks,  are  seldom  compelled  to  travel  with 
more  than  four  horses. 

In  the  Empire,  the  price  of  every  draught-horse  is  from  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  to  forty-five  kreutzers  per  German  mile  ;  and 
the  price  for  greasing  wheels  twelve  kreutzers. 

A  Caliche  de  Poste,  furnished  by  a  Post-master,  costs,  in  the 
Empire,  twenty  kreutzers  per  station. 

Persons  who  intend  travelling  from  Rome  through  Florence, 
to  Venice ;  and  thence  to  Vienna,  or  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
.  many  under  Austrian  government,  should  provide  themselves,  at 
Rome,  with  as  many  Napoleons  as  they  may  be  likely  to  want 
between  that  city  and  the  confines  of  Germany :  and  they  should 
also  endeavour  to  purchase  of  the  money-changers  at  Florence, 
sovranas,  and  imperial  sequins,  sufficient  for  the  latter  part  of 
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their  journey.  A  sovrana  at  Florence  may  usually  be  purchased 
for  sixty-two  or  sixty-three  pauls ;  and,  throughout  the  Au- 
strian dominions,  is,  generally  speaking,  worth  sixty-seven  pauls 
and  a  half.  An  imperial  sequin  usually  costs  about  twenty- one 
pauls  at  Florence ;  and  is,  generally  speaking,  worth  twenty- 
three,  throughout  the  Austrian  dominions.  Tuscan  sequins  are 
worth  twenty-three  pauls  at  Venice ;  and  Francesconi  ten  pauls 
and  a  half.  The  paul  at  Venice  is  called  a  livre,  and  divided 
into  twenty  sous ;  and  the  florin  (equal  in  value  with  about  two 
shillings  English),  is  divided  into  sixty  kreutzers.  From  the 
commencement  of  Saxony  to  the  town  of  Hamburg,  Napoleons 
are  the  most  profitable  money  for  Travellers. 

Persons  going  from  Tuscany  to  Venice  should  have  their  bag- 
gage plumbed  at  Florence ;  which  operation  usually  costs  about 
five  pauls.  At  the  gate  of  Bologna  the  Custom-house  Officers 
expect  a  present  of  five  pauls  per  carriage:  at  Ferrara,  on 
quitting  the  town.  Travellers  are  expected  to  make  the  same 
present ;  and  again,  on  crossing  the  Canal  Bianca. 

VENICE. 

The  best  apartments  at  Petrillo's,  and  other  Hotels,  cost  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  livres  a  day :  and  dinner  is  usually  charged  at 
eight  or  ten  livres  a  head. 

The  price  of  a  Gondola,  buona-mano  inclusive,  is  ten  livres  a 
day,  and  contains  in  its  cabin  four  persons,  who  may  be  as  well 
secured  from  rain  as  in  a  close  carriage ;  these  boats  being  con- 
veniently fitted  up  with  glasses,  Venetian-blinds,  &c.  They 
likewise  are  furnished  with  handsome  Ian  thorns  at  night. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet -de-place  is  from  ^\\e  to  six  livres  a  day. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing  at  Venice  are,  gold  chains, 
sold  by  weight,  according  to  the  price  of  gold—wax  candles, 
which  usually  cost  about  four  livres  the  pound — Mocha  coffee — 
chocolate— remarkably  good  paste,  made  of  melon  seeds  (for 
washing  the  skin)  —glass — books — and  maps. 

Departure  of  Letter  Couriers* 

The  English  Courier  sets  out  every  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evening;  the  Couriers  of  other  countries  every  Saturday  evening. 
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MILAN. 

Lodging-houses  in  this  city  are  numerous,  and  not  very  high 
priced.  Hotels  are  expensive.  A  job  carriage  usually  costs 
from  fifleen  to  sixteen  francs  per  day ;  and  the  price  of  Hack- 
ney coaches  is  the  same  as  at  Paris.  A  Valet-de-Placey  if  hired  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  expected  to  act  as  a  Cicerone^  commonly 
demands  five  francs  per  day :  and  the  expense  of  a  good  box* 
large  enough  to  accommodate  four  persons,  at  La  Scafoj  on 
Sundays,  seldom  amounts  to  less  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
francs,  entrance-money  inclusive ;  which  is  one  franc  and  a  half 
per  head;  but,  on  other  days,  a  box  may  frequently  be  hired 
for  ten  francs.  The  price  per  head  for  admittance  to  the  Par- 
terre  is  one  franc  and  a  half. 

Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-Couriers, 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  may  be  expected  to  arrive 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Letters  set  out  for 
England  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  at  noon. 

VIENNA. 

The  pound-weight  at  Vienna  is  eighteen  ounces ;  and  the 
common  measure,  called  a  braccioy  is  somewhat  longer  than  that 
of  Florence. 

At  the  Bceufhlanc^  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  Vienna,  there  is 
a  good  Table  cTHote;  and  at  this  Hotel  I  paid  for  six  rooms, 
and  dinner  for  three  persons,  linen,  bread,  beer,  and  table  wine* 
inclusive,  eighteen  florins  per  day. 

The  price  of  dinner  at  a  Table  d'HotCy  varies  from  thirty-four 
kreutzers  to  a  crown  per  head;  and  the  price  of  dinner  at  a 
Restaurateur* s,  varies  from  five  kreutzers  to  one  florin  per  head. 

The  Table  d*H6te  at  Le  Cigne  is  a  good  one. 

A  Valet-de' Place  usually  expects  from  thirty-four  kreutzers 
to  one  florin  per  day. 

*  Travellers  should  endearour  to  procdre  old  Austrian  vine,  which  is  more 
wholesome  than  are  the  common  wines  of  Hungary.  The  Germans,  if  report  speak 
true,  frequently  put  some  poisonous  metallic  substance  into  thdr  white  wines,  par- 
tieuUrly  those  of  the  Rhine. 
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It  is  seldom  possible  at  Vienna,  to  procure  a  bed-room  at  any 
inn  for  less  than  one  florin  per  night.  There  are  in  this  city,  ex- 
cellent Hackney  coaches  to  be  hired  by  the  hour ;  and  good  se- 
dan chairs,  into  which  the  sick  cannot  be  admitted.  There  like- 
wise are  several  good  physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  shops  at  Vienna  are  richly  furnished ;  and  the  articles 
best  worth  purchasing  seem  to  be,  eyder-down,  black  lace,  furs, 
household  linen,  Bohemian  kerseymere,  and  broad  cloth.  Eyder- 
down  is  usually  sold  at  nine  florins  the  pound.  Broad  black  lace 
costs  from  three  to  five  pauls  the  braccio;  kerseymere,  if  dyed 
in  grain,  three  florins  and  three  quarters  the  braccio ;  if  not  so 
dyed,  three  florins  and  one  quarter  only. 

The  usual  price  in  the  parterre  at  the  opera-house  is  one 
florin ;  but,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  two ;  the  usual  price 
of  a  box  one  ducat ;  but,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  two. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  travel  en  voiturier  from  Vienna  to  Dres- 
den ;  because  the  Post-masters  between  the  above-named  cities 
are  so  spiteful  to  Voiiuriers  that  the  latter  can  neither  procure 
extra  horses,  nor  other  necessary  accommodations  on  the  road. 

Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-Couriers. 

Mandate  morning  arrives  the  post  from  Italy,  Spain,  France, 

and  Great  Britain. 
Tuesday  morning  from  Saxony,  and  the  northern  countries* 
Thursday  morning  from  Italy. 
Saturday  morning  from  Saxony. 

Monday  afternoon^  at  three  o* clock,  goes  the  post  to  Italy. 
Wednesday  evening  to  Saxony,  and  the  northern  countries; 

Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 
Thursday  evening  to  Italy. 
Saturday  evening  to  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  posts  of  the  Imperial  German  Dominions  arrive  and 
depart  daily. 

A  Diligence  sets  out  for  Presburg  at  eight  o'clock  every 
morning ;  another,  for  Italy,  at  half  past  seven  every  Monday 
morning ;  and  another,  for  Prague  and  Dresden,  at  nine  o'clock 
every  Tuesday  morning.  One  place  in  a  German  Diligence 
usually  costs  about  thirty  kreutzers  per  German  mile. 
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PRAGUE. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing  here  are,  Silesia  lawns, 
table-linen,  Bohemian  lustres,  and  other  kinds  of  glass. 

The  wages  usually  demanded  by  a  valet-de-place  is  thirty- 
four  kreutzers  a  day ;  and  the  price  of  a  job-carriage  two  florins 
and  thirty  kreutzers  a  day. 

There  are  good  Hackney  coaches  in  this  city. 
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per  head  for  dinner  at  a  table  d'Hote — Price  of  Claret — Cam- 
brick  the  article  best  xvorth  purchasing — Price  of  Post-horses, 
Sfc.  in  the  Dominions  of  Prussia^  Hesse,  Brunsfvick,  and  Hano- 
ver— Roads  in  northern  Germany — Wienertoagens — Markt' 
schfffs — Private  vessels —  Voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein 
to  Co togne— Ditto  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna — Route  from 
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Lodging-houses — Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place — Job-carriages—^ 
Hackney  coaches — Price  of  dinner  at  a  Restaurateur  s — En- 
virons— Route  from  Hamburg  to  Leipsic — Population  ofLeipsic 
— Objects  best  worth  notice — Promenades — Prices  at  the  Ger- 
man Theatre — Best  Inns — Fairs — Prices  at  Inns — Wages  of  a 
Valet 'de-place — Job  carriages,  and  Hacks — Routefrom  Leipsic 
to  Dresden— from  Leipsic  through  Gotha  to  Frankfort  on  the 
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Mein^^rom  Leipsic  to  Brunswick-^om  Brunsvoick  to  Hano^ 
'oer—from  Hanoner  to  Gottingen— from  Leipsic  io  Danzick — 
Jrom  Frankfort  on  ike  Mein  to  Augsburg—from  Augsburg  to 
Constance,  Schqffausen,  and  Basle^^from  Augsburg  io  Raiis- 
bon-^rom  Ratisbon  to  Munich-~-from  Raiisbon  to  Prague — 
and  from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon  and  Brussels  to  Ostend — 
Packets  Jrom  Colchester  to  Ostend;  from  Ostend  to  Harwich; 
and  from  Ostend  to  Margate — Route  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  through  Cassel  to  Munster — Voyage  on  the  Rhine  from 
Mayence  to  Coblentz — Excursion  from  Goitingen  io  Harz — 
German  Baths —  Carlsbad  — Expenses  ih ere — Pyrmont — Ex- 
penses there — Spa — Expenses  there — Route  from  Vienna  to 
Carlshady  through  Eger  and  Ztooda—from  Hanover  to  Pyr- 
mont—from  Hamburg  to  Pyrmont-~from  Brussels,  through 
AiX'la-Chapelle  and  Liege,  to  Spa--from  Vienna  to  Baaden — 
from  Vienna  to  Presburg-^from  Teusch  Altenburg  to  BeU 
grade^^froim  Preshurg  to  Kaschau  and  Tokay — and  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste, 

Money  of  Saxony. 

Ducat  -----------  worth  florins    4j 

Crown,  or  convention  dollar   - florins     2 

Florin   ------------  groschen  \6 

Half-florin      - ---  groschen     8     ■ 

Quarter-florin      ---------  groschen    4 

Piece  of  groschen  two,  marked    ------       **12** 

that  number  of  these  pieces  making  one  dollar  *. 
Piece  of  groschen  one,  marked    ------      "24" 

that  number  of  these  pieces  making  one  dollar. 
Piece  of  half  a  grosch,  marked     ------      *'48'' 

that  number  of  these  pieces  making  one  dollar. 
Piece  of  three  pfennings. 
Piece  of  one  pfenning. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  groschen;  the 
former  being  an  imaginary  coin,  worth  one  florin  and  a  half. 
Spanish  dollars  do  not  pass  here. 

*  These  are  not  eonrention  doUari,  liut  those  in  which  Btnkers*  accoirats  are 
kept. 
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Price  of  Post-horseSf  S^c.  in  Saxony • 

For  every  draught- horse  the  charge  is  ten  groschen  per 
mile ;  and  every  postillion,  driving  three  or  four  horses,  has  a 
right  to  eight  groschen.  Couriers,  whether  travelling  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  horseback,  pay  tjvelve  groschen  a  mile.  Two  per- 
sons, if  travelling  in  their  own  carriage,  are  obliged  to  take 
three  horses  3  but,  if  travelling  in  a  Post-master's  carriage,  not 
more  than  two  horses.  The  charge  for  a  Post-master's  car- 
riage is  four  groschen  per  mile ;  and  the  charge  for  greasing 
wheels  from  three  to  four  groschen. 


DRESDEN. 

The  pound-weight  of  Dresden  is  sixteen  ounces ;  the  aune, 
or  common  measure,  two  feet ;  and  the  foot  twelve  inches. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  principal  Hotels  usually  let  for 
one  ducat  per  day ;  and  dinner,  in  these  hotels,  is  commonly 
charged  at  one  florin  per  head;  though  Travellers  may  be 
tolerably  well  served  at  twelve  groschen.  Restaurateurs  give 
good  dinners  at  eight  groschen  per  head. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de-place  is  one  florin  per  day. 

A  job  carriage,  for  the  whole  day,  costs  about  three  florins ; 
for  the  half  day,  two  florins  and  four  groschen. 

The  price  of  a  Sedan  chair,  in  the  old  Town,  is  two  groschen 
for  going  to  any  part  of  it ;  and  two  for  returning :  in  the  new 
Town  exactly  double ;  and  the  chairmen  charge  one  grosch 
for  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  are  kept  waiting. 

Wine  of  the  country  is  usually  charged  at  ten  groschen  per 
bottle ;  and  bottled  beer  at  two  groschen  and  six  pfennings. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing  in  this  city  are  black  and 
white  lace,  which  may  be  bought  of  the  Lace-makers. 

Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-Couriers. 

Sunday  afternoon  arrive  letters  from  Vienna,  Prague,  &c, ;  and 
likewise  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  Belgium,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  &c. 

Tuesday  morning  from  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  ^c. 
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Wednesday  afternoon  from  Vienna,  Prague,  &c. 

Thursday  afternoon  from  Holland,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  &c. 

Sunday  morning,  at  eight  o^clock^  the  post  goes  to  Hamburg, 

with  letters  for  Great  Britain,  &c. 
Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o* clocks  to  Holland,  and  Belgium ; 

and  at  six  to  Prague,  Vienna,  &c. ;  Venice,  Italy  in  general, 

and  Switzerland. 
Wednesday,  at  noon,  to  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  &c. 
Friday^  at  one  in  the  afternoony  to  Prague,  Vienna,  &c. 

Letters  must  be  sent  to  the  post  one  hour,  and  parcels  two 
hours,  before  the  Courier  sets  out.  Letters  for  Great  Britain 
pay  eight  groschen  each. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  Diligence  sets  out 
for  Prague  and  Vienna ;  and  Thursday  morning,  at  the  same 
hour,  for  Hamburg. 

HAMBURG. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  skillings  ;  a  mark  being  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen-pence,  English,  according  to  the  exchange ; 
and  a  skilling  the  sixteenth  of  a  marL  Convention-dollars  do 
not  pass  for  quite  two  florins  at  Hamburg ;  no  money  being 
current  but  that  of  Hamburg  and  Denmark. 

The  pound-weight  is  sixteen  ounces. 

Several  of  the  Inns  contain  a  Table  d'HSie,  at  which  the 
price,  per  head,  for  dinner,  is  from  twelve  skillings  to  two 
marks. 

Claret  is  good  and  cheap ;  being  usually  sold  at  two  marks  a 
bottle. 

Almost  every  article  of  commerce  may  be  purchased  at  Ham- 
burg ;  but,  though  exempt  from  Port-duties,  tilings  in  general 
are  dear,  cambrick  excepted. 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Persons  ,who  travel  post  usually  pay  ten  groschen  per  Ger- 
man mile  for  every  draught-horse ;  and  at  Berlin  one  mile  more 
than  the  actual  distance  is  charged,  it  being  a  post  royal.  The 
Wagenmeister,  or  Superintendant  of  post- carriages,  has  a  right 
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to  four  groschen  at  every  post;  and  Postillions  are  entitled  to 
three  groschen  per  mile.  The  price  for  greasing  wheels  is  four 
groschen  in  Capital  Cities,  and  other  large  towns ;  but,  in  Vil- 
lages, only  two  groschen. 

A  light  carriage,  containing  only  two  places,  is  allowed  to 
travel  with  only  two  horses,  provided  it  convey  but  one  person 
and  one  trunk :  if  it  convey  two  persons,  they  mvist  take  three 
horses;  and  carriages  conveying  three  or  four  persons  must 
have  four  horses.  Every  Berlin,  or  carriage  with  four  inside- 
places,  must  have  four  horses ;  and,  if  it  contain  four  per- 
sons, five  horses ;  but,  if  it  contain  from  five  to  seven  persons, 
six  horses  are  indispensable:  and  if,  moreover,  it  be  heavily 
charged  with  baggage,  Post-masters  are  authorised  to  put  on 
eight  horses.  * 

The  price  of  a  Caliche  de  Paste,  furnished  by  a  Post-master, 
is  six  groschen  per  station. 

Postillions  are  obliged  to  drive  one  German  mile  an  hour  on 
well-paved  roads ;  one  mile  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on  good 
roads  not  paved;  and  one  mile  within  an  hour  and  a  half  where 
the  road  is  sandy. 

On  quitting  Berlin  every  Traveller  should  have  a  Passport 
from  Government ;  which  the  Wagenmeister  commonly  pro- 
cures.    Travellers  should  likewise  have  iheir  trunks  plumbed. 


HESSE. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  ten  groschen  per  German  mile 
for  every  draught>horse ;  and  for  Couriers'  horses  twelve  gro- 
schen. If  the  post  be  from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  three  miles 
in  distance,  the  postillion  is  entitled  to  eight  groschen,  provided 
he  drive  three  or  four  horses  ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  ten  groschen, 
provided  there  be  six  horses.  If  the  length  of  the  post  be  from 
one  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  only,  and  the  Postillion  drive 
three  or  four  horses,  he  is  entitled  to  six  groschen ;  and  pro- 
vided there  be  six  horses,  he  is  entitled  to  eight  groschen. 

The  legal  claim  of  the  fVagentneister  at  each  station  is  two 
groschen ;  and  the  charge  for  greasing  wheels  from  three  to 
four  groschen. 
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BRUNSWICK. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve  groschen  per  German 
mile  for  every  draught-horse. 

A  Berlin  conveying  six  persons,  servants  inclusive,  together 
with  trunks  not  exceeding  three  quintals  in  weight,  is  allowed 
to  travel  with  only  four  horses.  A  post-chaise  conveying  four 
persons,  servants  inclusive,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  only  three 
horses ;  and  if  it  convey  but  three  persons,  it  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  only  two  horses. 

HANOVER. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve  grosclien  per  German 
mile  for  every  draught-horse. 

A  postillion  who  drives  two  or  three  horses  is  entitled  to  six 
groschen ;  if  he  drive  four  horses,  his  claim  is  eight  groschen ; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  sixteen  groschen  provided  there  be  six 
horses :  but,  if  a  post  be  uncommonly  long,  namely,  from  four 
to  five  miles  in  distance,  he  is  entitled  to  seven  groschen,  pro- 
vided he  drive  two  or  three  horses;  nine,  if  he  drive  four  horses » 
and  eighteen,  if  there  be  six  horses. 

The  Wagenmeister*a  claim  is  from  three  to  six  groschen  per 
post ;  and  the  expense  of  greasing  wheels,  from  three  to  four 
groschen. 

In  Hanover,  the  old  \omU  passes  for  only  four  crowns  and 
sixteen  groschen  in  paying  either  the  post,  or  the  tolls ;  but  is 
current  £qr  five  crowns  in  paying  for  grease,  Trinkgeld  (drink- 
money),  and  expenses  at  inns. 

The  roads  in  the  north  of  Germany  are,  generally  speaking, 
bad ;  and  the  melange  of  territories  is  an  obstacle  to  their  im- 
provement :  moreover,  the  distances  from  place  to  place  are  not 
determined  with  precision;  and  therefore  Post-masters  some- 
times exact. 

There  is  a  kind  of  carriage,  half  open,  and  containing  foW 
persons,  to  which,  if  it  be  not  encumbered  with  much  baggage^ 
Post-masters  have  no  right  to  put  more  than  two  horses,  except 
in  the  Hanoverian  territories.  This  carriage  is  called  a  Wiener- 
wagen. 

App.-]  N 
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The  Dpble  rivers  which  intersect  Germany  render  travelling 
by  water  practicable  and  pleasant;  there  being  on  many  of  these 
rivers  Marktschifib  (a  sort  of  Coche  eTeau),  which  travel  regu- 
larly from  city  to  city. 

Private  vessels  likewise  may  be  procured. 

The  voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Cologne  is  de- 
lightful ;  as  is  that  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna*. 

Rtmte/rom  Hamburg  ia  Berlin. 

if  Eschenburg 
2  Boitzenbwrg 
If  Lubthen 

2i  Leuzen This  town  is  charmingly  situated. 

A  ferry  over  the  Elbe. 
If  Perleberg 

1  Kleezke 
l|  Kyrkz 

a     FekrbelUn 

2  Boetzo 
if  Berlin. 

l6|  posts. 

Berlin,  the  metropolis  of  P^issia,  and  (Mie  ofthemost  splendid 
cities  in  Germanyj»  is  watered  by  the  Spree»  and  supposed  to 
Contain  (including  its  garrison)  151,000  inhabitants.  Some  of 
the  objects  best  worth  notice  here  are,  Tht  CMleau  Ro^mi^^ 
Monbijou — the  Royal  Stables — the  Arsefialf  deemed  the  finest 
building  of  its  kind  in  Europe;  its  Court  contains  twenty-one 
masks,  representing  Death,  by  Schluter;  and  the  statue  of 
Frederick  I  is  by  Schluter  and  Jacobi. — The  BaUan  Operw- 
homey  which  contains  five  thousand  spectators— lA^  Royal  Li^ 
braryy  built  after  the  design  of  Frederick  II — ike  holdings  of 
the  Royal  Academy-^he  Theatre  and  Churches  in  the  Place  de 
Gens^armes^ihe  HStel  de  ViUe^ihe  BoHk^the  Gofoemors 
Palace^VHitel  des  Cadets— PHdtel  des  Invalids— the  Pa- 

*  A  Coche  d^eau  goes  every  Sunday  from  Ratisbon,  and  arriTes  at  Vienna  in  tbree 
days,  or  three  and  a  half.  The  paasage^money,  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  is  a  ducal ; 
and  for  a  wnrant,  a  convention-dollar. 
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iaces  qf  Prince  Hewry^  the  Prince  Royal,  Prince  Lmdt  qfPruS' 
iia,  &c. — ike  Cathedral  —  the  Church  qf  S.  Hedeange — the 
Church  belonging  to  the  Garrison,  and  containing  four  pictures 
by  Rode,  which  represent  the  death  of  four  celebrated  Prussian 
Warriors — the  Church  of  S.  Peter -^the  Church  qf  S.  Mary,  and 
its  Gothic  Tower — the  Church  qf  S.  Nicholas,  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity,  paintings,  and  sculpture;  and  likewise,  for  the 
monument  of  Puffcndorff— /Ae  Churches  of  S.  Sophia  and  S» 
Dorothy,  the  latter  of  which  contains  the  monument  of  Count 
de  Mark — the  parochial  Church— the  Place  de  Guillaume,  or- 
namented with  statues  —  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Elector  Frederick'  WiUiam,  deemed  the  chef^oswore  of  Schluter 
— the  Pont'Royal — the  magnificent  Brandenburg  Gate,  built  after 
the  model  of  the  Propylaeum  at  Athens — the  porcelain  Manufac- 
ture— and  the  Iron  Foundery, 

To  the  Italian  opera  the  audience  are  admitted  gratis ;  Fo- 
reigners being  placed  in  the  second  and  third  row  of  boxes.  At 
the  buffa-opera,  and  the  German  Theatre,  the  price  for  each 
place  in  the  first  row  of  boxes  is  sixteen  groschen ;  in  the  second 
row,  twelve  groschen ;  in  the  parquet,  twelve  groschen ;  in  the 
amphitheatre,  eight  groschen;  and  in  the  gallery,  four  groschen. 

Clubs,  called  Resources,  and  the  Fishery  at  Stralau,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  serve  to  diversify  the  amusements  of  this  city. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  under  the  Linden  trees — the 
Place  de  Guillaume — the  Place  de  Doehnhof— the  Park — ^Le 
Cercle — Bellevue — the  Garden  of  the  Royal  School — and  the 
Coffee  and  Lemonade  Gardens. 

Here  are  three  classes  of  Hotels,  i^  the  first  of  which  maybe 
placed  La  Ville  de  Paris— V Aigle  d^Or-^La  ViUe  de  Rome-^ 
Le  Cerf  d'Or—axid  L* Hotel  de  Russie*.  A  tariff,  exhibiting 
the  prices  at  these  hotels  (which  prices  are  fixed  by  govern- 
ment), is  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  Traveller.  Ready- 
furnished  lodgings  are  advertised  in  the  newspaper ;  and  the 
'  rent  of  two  rooms  in  a  good  situation  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
crowns  per  month. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de'Place  is  twelve  groschen  a  day,  pro- 
vided he  be  kept  no  longer  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening : 
and  sixteen  groschen  if  he  remain  beyond  that  hour. 

*  This  is  an  exeeBeiit  Inn,  and  contains  &  good  Table  d'Hote. 

N2 
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The  price  of  a  job  carriage  is  two  crowMaday ;  and  diefare 
in  a  hackney  coach  from  six  to  eight  groschen^  according  to  the 
distance. 

Restaurateurs  charge  for  dinner  from  six  to  twelve  groschen 
per  head. 

The  environs  of  Berlin  contain  several  objects  worth  notice ; 
among  which  is  Sans-Souci;  where  the  Gallery  of  Paintings  ex- 
hibits a  sketch  of  Moses,  by  Rembrandt— Roman  Filial  Piety, 
by  Guercino— the  four  Evangelists,  by  Vandyck— and  Venua 
attired  by  the  Graces,  together  with  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  by 
Rubens. 

Persons  who  like  water-parties,  may  go  in  boats  to  Treptow, 
Charlottenburg,  &c. 

Route  from  Hamburg  to  Leipsio. 

71  Lenzen 

H  Arendsee 

1     Osterburg 

1|  Stendal The  Cathedral  of  S.  Nicholas  merits 

notice. 

if  BurgstaU 

1     Magdeburg   -    -    -    -  This  city  is  supposed  to  contain 

36,000  Inhabitante.  Best  Ho- 
tels, LAuberge  dAUmer^  and 
Le  Rot  de  Prusse. 

1     Salze 

1     Kalbe 

If  Coethen 

1     Zoerbig 

1     Landsberg 

if  Leipzig. 

20}  posts. 

This  town  is  supposed  to  contain  above  32,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  are,  The  Pleissenbourg — the  PauU" 
nitm^the  College  of  the  Princes^  and  the  Red  College — the  an- 
cient  ArsenaU^he  Hotel  de  ViUe-^he  Cour  d^Auerhachy  in 
Fair  time — the  Exchange— the  College  qfS*  Thomas^the  Manege 
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— <Ae  Theatte-^he  Churches  of  S.  Nkholas  and  S.  Thomas— 
the  House  of  Mr,  MuUery  which  contains  thirteen  ceilings,  bj 
Oeser — the  Esplanade — and  the  Public  Libraries. 

The  Promenades  are  numerous  and  pleasant  The  prices  at 
the  German  Theatre  are,  for  a  box  in  the  first  row,  four  crowns ; 
in  the  second  row,  three  crowns ;  in  the  third  row,  eight  bons- 
grosehen;  and,  for  a  place  in  the  parterre,  six  bons-groschen ; 
unless  it  be  Fair  time,  when  something  more  is  paid. 

The  three  Fairs  are  held  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Michael- 
mas ;  and  at  these  Fairs  as  many  books  are  said  to  be  sold  yearly 
as  amount  to  500>000  rix-dollars. 

The  principal  inns  are,  L*  Hotel  de  Saxe,  L*H6tel  de  Baviere^ 
.and  UAnge  Bleu. 

The  price  of  a  front  room,  fuel  inclusive,  at  an  Inn,  is  one 
florin  per  day ;  and  of  a  back-room,  eight  bons-groschen.  The 
wages  of  a  Valet-de-Place  is  one  florin  per  day ;  unless  it  be 
during  Fair  time>  when  he  expects  a  crown.  Job  carriages,  and 
common  hacks  may  always  be  found  before  the  Gates  of  S. 
Pierre,  and  Grimma. 

Leipsic  will  henceforth  be  memorable  for  having  given  its 
name  to  one  of  the  most  important  modern  battles  ever  fought 
—a  battle  in  which  near  half  a  million  of  men,  commanded  by 
three  Emperors,  a  King,  and  an  Heir- Apparent  to  a  throne, 
were  engaged  during  little  less  than  an  hundred  hours — ^they 
fought  in  a  circle  that  embraced  above  fifteen  miles. 

Route Jrom  Leipsic  to  Dresden. 

*  if  Wurzen     -*  -    -    -  '  -  The  Cathedral  here  merits  notice. 
I     Wemsdorf 
1     Stauchitz 

li  Meissen Best  im^,  Le  Soleil  d'Or. 

if  Dresden. 

6f  posts. 

Route  from  Leipsic  through  Gotha^  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein. 

1     Liitzen Near  this  small  town  is  the  spot 

on  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
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perished;  and  a  stone  marks 
the  spot  where  this  hero's  body 
was  found. 
Charles  XII,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lutzen,  went  to 
visit  the  field  of  battle;  little 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  trea- 
chery would  soon  destroy  his 
life,  as  it  did  that  of  his  glorious 
.  model,  Gustaviis. 

1     Weissenfels    -    -    -    -  The  Castle  bend,  and  Us  Church 

merit  notice. 

1     Naumburg     ...    -  The  Cathedral  here  merits  notice. 

Best  inns.  The  Post-house^  and 
Le  Cheoal.  The  wine  of  this 
neighbouriiood  resembles  Bur- 
gundy. 

1     Auerstadt Between  Naumburg  and  Auer- 

stadt,  the  road  traverses  the 
mountain  of  Koesen. 

If  Weimar 

1|  Erfurt This  city  is  enriched  with  a  Uni- 
versity. 

If  Gotha -  The  Inhabitants   of   Gotha  are 

estimated  at  ll,O0a  The  Cha- 
teau— the  great  Terrace — the 
Arsenal — the  churches  called 
Kloster  and  Neumarkts  Kirchen 
'•^he  English  Garden — thepui- 
lie  Library  and  that  of  the  Sonx^ 
reign^the  Royal  Collection  of 
Paintings,  Sfc, — and  the  Gym- 
nasium merit  notice. 
Best  inns,  Le  Nigre,  and  Le  Gre- 

lot  d^  Argent. 
The  road  to  Gotha  is  execrable 
in  wet  weather. 

if  Eisenach La  Klemme,  is  a  good  inn.    The 

Castle  of  Wartbourg,  which 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
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in  this  vicinity,  once  served  as 
an  asylum  to  Luther. 

1     Berka A  bad  road  from  Eisenach  to 

Berka. 

1     Wack Pavement  from  Berka  hither. 

li  Hunefdd 

1  FuUe This  city  contains  12,000  inha- 
bitants. The  objects  best  worth 
notice  are,  The  Chateaw-^ike 
Catkedral~tke  Churches  of  S. 
Boniface  and  S.  MichaeU-ihe 
Convent  of  S,  SfOiveur — the 
Benedictin  and  Franciscan  CSow- 
vents — the  Porcelain  Manufac- 
ture^  and  the  Library  belonging 
to  the  University, 
The  celebrated  Baths  of  Bruc- 

Jcenau  are  near  Fulde: 
Best  inns.  The  Post-house,  and 
Le  eigne.  The  wine  of  S. 
John's  mountain,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, is  excellent,  and  sold 
in  sealed  bottles  out  of  the 
Prince  Bishop's  cellar* 


1    Neuhof 
i    ScUuchtern 
1     Saakniinster 
1     Gdnhausen 
li  Hanau      - 


1     Frankfort. 
20}  poste. 


Le  SoleU  is  a  good  inn. 
A  pretty  town.  The  Castle  merits 
notice. 


The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  estimated  at  43,000,  be- 
side near  7000  Jews,  who  live  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

Hie  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this  city  are,  the  Cathedral 
— the  Church  qf  S,  Catherine^^the  Convent  des  PrSdicateurs, 
containing  a  celebrated  Assumption,  by  Albert  Durer — the  HS- 
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tpl  de  Ville--the  Teutonic  Palace-^he  Palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Thum  avd  Taxis — th^  Exchange — the  Arsenals — the  Foundery 
—the  H6tei'Diett—the  Maison  deforce-^-ihe  Hospital  of  S,  Esprit 
— the  Theatre — and  the  Bridge^  thrown  over  the  Mein. 

Inns,  La  Cour  d^AngUterre — La  Maison  rouge — Le  Cigne 
blancy  &c. 

Frankfort  F^r  is  held  twice  a  year ;  namely,  at  Easter,  and 
during  the  latter  end  of  Summer. 

Routejrom  Leipsic  to  Brunswick. 

H  Groskugel 

H  Halle Inns,   UAnneau  d'Or  —  Prince 

Royal  de  Prusse — Lion  d'Or. 
Among  the  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice here  are,  the  Cathedraly  and 
the  University, 

\\  Kdnnern 

if  Aschersleben  -     -     ,     -  The   Church  of  S.  Etienne — the 

Public  School — and  the  ruin^ 
of  the  Chateau  cTAscanie,  merit 
notice. 

I     Quedlinburg  -     -     -     -  The  Chateau — the  Library — and 

the  Promenade,  called  Le  Bruhk 
merit  notice. 

1     Halbersiadt 

1}  Roklutn 

1}  Brunswick. 

11  posts, 

Brunswick  is  supposed  to  contain  28,000  inhabitants.  The 
objects  best  worth  attention  in  this  city  are,  the  Castle^  called 
Grauen  Hqf—the  nexo  Hdtel  de  Ville — the  Most-Haus,  in  the 
Square,  before  which  is  an  antique  statue  of  a  Lion — the  Build- 
ings of  Carolinum—^he  Opera-house— the  Cathedral — the  Hos- 
pitals— the  Fountain,  in  the  Place  de  Hagenmarkt — the  Church  of 
S.  Nicholas,  which  contains  two  good  pictures — the  Churches  of 
S.  Catherine  and  5.  Andrew — the  old  Hotel  de  ViUe—the  royal 
Collection  of  Natural  History,  Paintings,  &c. — and  the  CaroUnum 
Library. 
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Brunswick  18  famous  for  a  sort  of  beer  caUed  Mumme. 
Best  inn,  LH6tel  (P Angleterre, 

At  Wolfenbuttel,  near  this  city,  there  is  a  valuable  Library ; 
and  at  the  Chdteau  de  Salzdahlum  a  good  collection  of  Pictures. 

Route Jrcm  Brunswick  to  Hanover.  * 

1 1  Peine 
1     Sehnde 
1     Hanover. 

3f  posts. 

This  city  contains  about  1  aooo  inhabitants ;  and  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are  the  Church  belonging  to  the  Chateau — the  Opera- 
house — the  royal  Stables — the  Maison  des  etats — the  Arsenal — the 
Mint — the  Cannon  Foundery — the  Monument  of  Werlhqf,  in  the 
public  Cemetery — the  Monument  of  Leibnitz — and  the  royal  Li- 
brary, The  principal  Promenades  are,  The  Countess  of  Yar- 
mouth's Garden — Ellemreid  Wood — Count  Walmoden's  Garden 
— and  the  drive  to  Herrnhausen,  and  Mont-Brillant. 

Best  inns,  La  Taveme  de  Londres — Prince  d^Eutin — and  La 
Maison  de  Strelitz, 

Route Jrom  Hanover  to  Gottingen. 

1     Tiedenittiesen  -     -    -    -  This  road  is  excellent. 

1     Bruggen 

]f  Eimbeck 

1     Nardheim       -    -    -    -  A  famous  Organ  in  the  parochial 

Church. 
1     Gottingen. 

5|  posts. 

This  city  contains  near  8000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are,  the  six  Churches-^he  Buildings  of  the  Dniver- 
sity — the  Observatory^the  Lying-in  Hospital — the  anatomical 
Theatre — the  botanic  Garden — the  Manage,  and  the  Library  be- 
longing to  the -University.  This  Library  contains  above  12Q,000 
volumes ;  and  is  deemed  the  best  in  Germany. 
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Inns,  La  Couronne — Le  Rai  de  Prusse,  &c. 
The  environs  of  Gottingen  are  interesting;  and  especially  so 
is  the  excursion  to  Harz. 


3     Torgau 


Route Jram  Leipsic  to  DantzicL 


if  Herzberg 

1     Hohenbuckau 

1     Luckau 

1     Lubhen 

if  Liberosa 

1     Beeschow 

1     Muhlrose 

if  Frankfort  on  the  Oder 


S    Custrin 
2|  Neudamm 
3{  Soldin 
3J  Pi/ritz 
B    Stargard  • 


The  principal  Church  here  con- 
tains the  Tomb  of  Luther  s  Wife. 


This  city  contains  13,000  inha- 
bitants ;  and  among  the  ob* 
jects  best  worth  notice,  are  ike 
Churches  ofS.  Mary  and  5.  Ni- 
cholas— the  Chartreuse^^the  Ed- 
tel  de  ViUe—4he  Casemes-'-ihe 
Hitel  Dieu-^he  Bridge-'^he 
Monument  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
BrunsfoMckf  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Oder,  by  attempting  to 
save  the  lives  of  others— -and 
the  Monument  of  Kleistj  the 
Poet. 

There  is  a  University  here:  and 
among  the  best  inns  are,  Lts 
trots  Couronnes — VAi^  ndr 
— and  Le  Sdeil  d*or. 


The  Church  of  S.  Mary,  in  this 
tovm,  merits  notice.  The  best 
inn  is  Les  irois  CouronneSy  near 
the  Post"hou8e« 
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2f  Masiofw 
3     Neugard 
2|  Platham 
2i  Pinnam 
2|  Leppin 
2i  Coerlin 
3 1  Coeslin 
3i  PanJcenin 
3i  Schlave 
3\  Stolfe  - 


-    -    -     -  Famous  for  the  amber  found  in  its 
vicinity. 
Si  Lupoto 
5     Goddentau 
8^  Neustadt 
3^  Dantzig. 

754  miles. 

This  city  contains  48,000  inhabitants;  and  among  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are,  the  Exchange — the  Cathedral^  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  Europe — the  Lutheran  College — the 
Hdtel  de  VilU-^he  Cour  det  Nobles-^the  Arsenal-^-^ix^  the  Jun- 
kcT'Garten, 

Inns,  La  Mauon  Anglaue — Les  irois  N^eSf  &c. 


Boutefrom  Frankfort  on  the  Mem  to  Augsburg, 
Posts 

1     Hanau Philipsnihe  and  Wilhelmi^ad,  in 

this  neighbourhood,  merit  no- 
tice. 


1     Dettingen  -    - 
I  Aschqffenburg 
1     Ohemburg 
1     MUtenburg 
1     Hundheim 
1     Bischqfscheim 
1     Mergentheim 
If  Blaufelden 
l\  CraiUheim     - 


Memorable  for  the  battle  of  1743. 


Famous  for  its  China  Manufac- 
ture,  and  mineral  waters. 
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1    Diinkekbuhl  ....  The  Church  of  the  Carmelites,  in 

this  town,  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
picture. 

J I  Nordlingen    -    -    -    -  A  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Buona- 

roti,  and  an  excellent  Painting, 
by  Albert  Durer,  embellish  the 
principal  Church  here. 

l|  Donataoorth 

]|  Meidingen 

If  Augsburg, 

18  posts. 

Augsburg,  formerly  denominated  Augusta  Vindelicoruniy  the 
largest  city  in  Swabia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  is 
seated  between  the  rivers  Lech  and  Wertach,  and  contains 
36,000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best  worth  notice  here  are, 
the  Cathedral,  which  comprises  twenty-four  chapels;  and  is 
adorned  with  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Zoll 
— ^A<?  Abbei/  of  S,  Ulric'^tke  Church  of  S.  Anne^the  H&tel  de 
ViUe — the  Tower  of  Perlach — the  Arsenal—the  House  qfCorreC" 
turn  —  the  Gate  called  Einlass-^the  public  Fountains — some  pri- 
vate Houses,  which  contain  antique  paintings  in  fresco — and  the 
Libraries  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  and  S.  Ulric;  the  latter  of 
which  possesses  the  drawings  and  sketches  of  Albert  Durer. 

Augsburg  exhibits  vestiges  of  Roman  Antiquities. 

Les  trois  Maures,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  best  ixm; 
VAgneau  Uanc,  in  the  Fauxbourg,  likewise  merits  recom* 
mendation. 

RouUfrom  Augsburg,  to  Constance,  Schqff'hausenp  and  Bade. 

if  SckufabmUnchen 
if  Mindelheim 
1|  Memmingen 
If  Wurxach 

i  Wdfek 

J  Ravensberg 

I  Stadelle    -     -     -    .    '  The  first  view  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance is  enchanting. 


J 
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1     Moersburg 
I    Constance 


1     ZeU 
i    Singen  - 


1     SchafiThausen- 


2     WaUshta 
I    Laufenburg 


Travellers  who  pursue  this  route 
cross  the  Lake  to  Constance; 
and  for  a  four-oared  boat,  large 
enough  to  convey  a  carriage, 
the  common  price  is  from  three 
to  four  florins,  together  with 
about  thirty  kreutzers  to  the 
boatmen  for  drink-money* 

The  Cathedral  at  Constance  is  a 
fine  edifice ;  and  its  doors  merit 
observation. 

The  principal  inn  is  L*Aigle  (Por. 

Travellers  should  visit  the  Island 
of  Meinau. 

-  Near  this  place,  on  the  summit  of 

a  rock,  originally  volcanic,  is 
the  Castle  of  Hoentwiel,  which 
belongs  to  the  Sovereign  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  now  serves 
as  a  state-prison. 

-  The  bridge  here,  constructed  by 

a  common  carpenter,  named 
Grubenmann,  once  merited  ob- 
servation ;  but  the  ruthless  hand 
of  War  has  destroyed  it.  The 
public  Libraries  deserve  notice. 
About  one  league  from  Schaff- 
hausen,  on  the  way  to  Zurich, 
is  the  celebrated  Fall  of  the 
Rhine  s  and  Travellers  whowish 
to  see  the  terrestrial  rainbows 
which  this  stupendous  Cataract 
exhibits,  should  visit  it  beforq 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

-  Here  is  another  Fall  of  the  Rhine; 

but  not  equal  in  beauty  to  that 
of  Schaffhausen. 
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-  Between  Rheinfelden  and  Basle 
is  Augst,  anciently  Augusta 
Rauraeorunii  where  remains 
may  be  traced  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities. 


This  is  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  supposed  to  contain 
15,000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best  worth  notice  here  are, 
the  Arsenal — the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Rhine — the  Cathedral^ 
a  Gothic  edifice,  which  contains  some  Antiquities,  together  with 
the  Tomb  of  Erasmus — the  Hdtd  de  ViUe,  where  there  is  an 
apartment  painted  by  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of  Basle — The 
Dance  ofDeathy  painted  on  the  walls  of  a  Cemetery,  and  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  done  by  a  pupil  of  Holbein's— and  tkepuh- 
He  Library^  which  is  embellished  with  paintings  by  Holbein, 
Antiquities,  Natural  History,  &c  Basle  contains  a  Univer- 
sity: and  among  the  best  inns  are,  Les  trots  Rois,  and  Z^ 
dgogne. 

There  is  a  singular  custmn  in  this  city,  tliat  of  setting  all  the 
clocks  one  hour  too  fast. 


Route  from  Augsburg  to  Ratisbon. 


1|  Aicha 


-  -  -  -  The  ruins  of  the  two  Castles  of 
Wittelsbach,  from  which  family 
descend  the  Princes  of  Bavaria, 
render  this  small  town  remark- 
able. 

if  Waidhosen 

If  Getsenfeld 

H  Neustadt 

If  Saal 

if  Ratisbon. 

8f  posts. 
Ratisbon  is  seated  on  the  Danube ;  and  contains  22,000  in- 
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habitiuitB.  The  objects  best  worth  notice  m  this  city  are,  its 
andoU  Bridge^  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length — the 
CaUudral-4he  Abbey  qfS.  Emrneran-^he  H^el  de  Fttfe— and  the 
Library  of  the  Prince  of  Tkum  and  Tasisy  which  is  open  to  the 
public  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  ten  till  twelve 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  Persons 
who  wish  to  see  it  on  other  days  must  apply  to  the  librarian.— 
The  Ufmn  Library — and  the  Library^  and  Cabinet  of  the  Abbey 
of  S.Bamaerany  Ukewbe  merit  attention. 
The  best  inn  is.  Let  trois  Heaumes* 


Route  Jrom  Ratitbon  to  Munich. 


1  E^oftkeiim 
1  Buckhausen 
1  ErgoUpach 
if  Landshut  - 


1     Mospurg 
1     Freysing 


1}  Garching 
I  Munich. 


The  objects  best  worth  notice  in 
this  town  are,  the  Palace — the 
Gothic  Tower  belonging  to  the 
Church  ofS.  Martin — the  Church 
qfS,  Joln-^he  Church  belonging 
to  the  Domenican  Ccwoent — the 
Abbey  of  Seeligenthal-^-Bnd  the 
Maisonde  Ville. 

>  The  objects  best  worth  attention 
in  this  town  are,  the  Cathedral 
— the  Benedictin  Church — the 
Chapel  and  Cupola  afS.  Peter's 
— the  Abbey  ofWeyhen-Stephan 
— the  collegiate  Church  of  S. 
FWt— and  the  Benedictin  Ly^ 
ceum. 
Principal  inns,  La  Charrue,  and 
Les  sept  Glands. 


8f  posts. 
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Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  seated  on  the  Iser ;  and 
contains  above  49^000  inhabitanto.  The  Royal  Residence  in 
this  elegant  city,  though  impromising  on  the  outside,  is  magni- 
ficent withhi ;  and  exhibits  a  fine  collection  of  pictures ;  among 
which  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  Miniatures,  each  of  them  being 
valued  at  two  hundred  louis-d'ors.  The  Tapestry  represent- 
ing the  exploits  of  Otho  de  Wittelsback — the  great  Staircase— 
the  Picture-Gallery — and  the  Chapel,  which  contains  a  painting 
attributed  to  Buonaroti,  together  with  the  altar  used  by  the  un- 
fortunate Mary^  Queen  of  Scotland  during  her  imprisonment, 
and  a  particularly  fine  organ,  all  merit  notice ;  as  do  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  Antiquary.  Other  objects  which  deserve  atten- 
tion are,  the  Vieille  Cour^^the  Palais  de  GuiUaume — the  Arsenal 
— the  paintings  in  the  Church  ofNotre-Dame — the  Church  of  the 
Theatinsy  which  contains  a  good  picture,  by  Sandrat,  repre- 
senting the  Plague  at  Naples — The  Church  of  the  English  Nunsy 
who  educate  young  Ladies  gratis — the  picturcy  by  TintorettOy 
(most  provokingly  cut  in  two,  for  the  convenience  of  the  can- 
dle-snuffer), in  the  Augustin-Church — the  ci-devant  Jesuits*  Col' 
lege — the  Church  belonging  to,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  that 
dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  which  contains  good  Pictures — the  Li' 
braries  of  the  King,  the  Theatins,  and  the  Academy  of  Sdences 
— the  royal  Cabinets  of  Medals  and  Natural  History — and  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History  belonging  to  the  Academy. 
Principal  inns,  L'Aigle — Le  Cheval  blanc,  &c.* 
There  are  several  pleasant  Promenades  in  the  vicinity  of 
Munich :  and  the  royal  Villas  of  Nymphenburg,  and  Schlesheim, 
both  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  merit  notice; 
especially  Nymphenburg,  which  is  splendidly  adorned  with 
paintings  and  sculpture. 

Route  from  Ratisbon  to  Prague. 

1  Kurn 

1  Nietenau 

1  Neuldrchen 

1  Roez 

I  Waldmunchen 

1  Klentsch 

*  The  inn  kept  by  Madtme  Sturzel  is  excellent. 
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1   .  Temiz 
1     Storkau 
1     Staab 

^  -P«^«« Best  inn,  La  croix  cfor. 

1  Rockizan 

1  Manih 

1  Czemomtz 

1  Zditz 

1  Beraun 

I  Dusnik 

1  Ptague. 

16^  posts. 

Route  from  Vienna,  through  Ratubon  and  Brussels,  to  Osiend. 

1     Burkersdorf 
1     Sighartxkirchen 
1     Perschling 

^^  -^^^* 2Vif  ^M^  here  merits  notice. 

l|  Kemmelbach 

1  Amstetten 

1|  Strenberg 

1       J^IIR^ 

If  Lintz    -..-..  The  last  post  in  Lower  Austria. 

•  This  town  contains  20  0"0  in- 
habitants. Best  inn,  L'aigle 
noir.  The  women  of  Lintz  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

If  Efferding The  first  post  of  Upper  Austria. 

If  Bayersbach 

1     Sicharding 

1     Sharding 

^     ^^»" A  fine  town.     The  Cathedral  and 

its  organ,  the  Chateau,  the  Li- 
brary  de  Lamberg^  and  the 
prospect  from  the  Garden  tfihe 
Convent  de  Martahijf,  deserve 
attention. 

^PPI  o 
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2     Vilzhqfen 
2     Platlivg 
2     Straubing  • 


1|  Pfiider 
\j  Ratisbon 
ll  Schambac/i 
J     Teistoang 
1     Theining 
1     Posihauer ' 
1     Feucht 
1     Nuremberg 


The  collegiate  Churchy  the  ci-de- 
vant Jesuits'  College — and  the 
Carmelite-Conoent,  which  con- 
tains the  Tomb  of  Duke  Albert, 
merit  notice ;  as  does  the  Abbey 
of  Ober-Altaichf  which  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Straubing. 


This  city  contains  30,000  inha- 
bitants; and  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are,  the  Cathedral^ 
dedicated  to  S.  Laurence,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  painted 
glass — the  Chapel  of  S.  Anne — 
the  Church  of  S,  Claire,  which 
contains  a  painting  upon  glass 
executed  in  1278 — the  Chapel 
de  Mendel,  adorned  with  several 
good  pictures — the  Chapel Hotz" 
schotiherienne  da  S.  Sepufcre — 
the  imperial  Ch&teau^  embel- 
lished with  valuable  pictures; 
for  shewing  which,  the  Cus- 
tode  expects  a  florin — The  Ho- 
ld de  Ville;  likewise  embel- 
lished with  good  pictures;  for 
sliewing  which,  tJie  Custodc 
expects  two  kopfstucks — the 
Bridges — the  Arsenal,  which 
contains  two  Cannon  dated 
1**99 — and  the  Copper  Mills. 

Best  inns,  Le  Chevtd  rouge^  and 
Le  Coq  rouge. 
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1     Fambach 
1     Emskirchen 
1     Langenfeld 

I     Bossenheim 
li  Kitxingen 
1     Wurtzburg 


I     Remlingen 

1     Ezsdbach 

\\  Rohrbrunn 

1     Besenback 

1}  Goitingen 

1     Hattnau 

1     Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

1     Koenig^tiin 


The  Pod'House  heire  k  a  good 
inn. 


The  road  from  Nuremberg  hither 
is  excellent.  Wurtzburg  con- 
tains 16,000  inhabitants.  The 
objects  best  worth  notice  are, 
the  Ckdteauy  remarkable  for  its 
staircase — the  Citadely  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  ancient 
Temple — the  Arsenal — the  Cha- 
pel qfS.  Mary — the  Cathedral 
— the  Church  belonging  to  the 
ChapUre  de  Newntunster-^the 
ChapUre  de  Haug — the  Great 
Hospital — the  Convent  de  S, 
Benott — the  Picture-Gallery  be- 
longing to  the  Prince- Btshop^ 
containing  a  Magdalene  by 
Fesel — and  the  Library  belong- 
ing to  the  University.  Best 
inns,  La  Cour  de  Franconie — 
La  Paste— Le  Cygne.  .  The 
most  celebrated  wines  of  Fran- 
conia  grow  near  Wurtzburg, 
namely,  the  Vin  de  Leiste^  the 
Vin  de  Stein,  called  Vin  du  S. 
Esprity  and  the  Vin  de  Calmus. 


o  2 
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If 

Limburg 
Walnerod 

FreyUngen 
Gtdroth 

u 

Weycrhusch 
Ukerot 

Sieghurg 

If  Cologne 


if  Bergen 
]|  Linnig 

1  Gangelt 
if  Reckem 
if  Tangent 
If  S.  Trowc? 

2  TirlemorU 
'1    Louvain    - 


This  city  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  SO^OOD  inhabitants ;  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  are,  the  Cathedral — the 
Church  of  the  eleven  ihouMnd 
Virgins — the  Church  of  the  Mac- 
eabees—the  ChapUre  de  S,  Gf- 
reon — the  Archiepiscepai  Semi- 
nary-^he  H6td  de  VUle~-4he 
Arsenal — the  Hiero-solonitamiie 
Chapel,  which  contains  a  cele- 
brated painting — and  the  Oh 
thedrcd  Library, 

Cologne  is  paved  with  basalt^-* 
One  of  the  principal  inns  is» 
Le  S.  Esprit 


if  Cortenherg 
2    Bruxelles  - 


The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  4€^000. 
One  of  the  principid  inns  is. 
The  H6tel  de  Cologne. 

This  city,  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  is  wa« 
tered  by  the  little  river  Sense, 
and  supposed  to  possess  about 
75,000  inhabitants.     Its  forti- 
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fications  are  destroyed ;  but  its 
ramparts,  being  planted  with 
trees,    form     pleasant     walks 
round  this  city.     The  Parky  or 
public  Garden,  is  adorned  with 
fountains  and  statues,  and  en- 
circled by  splendid  buildings. 
The  Palace,  in  which  the  Aus- 
trian Viceroy  formerly  resided, 
contains  a  Picture-Gailery,  and 
s.  public  Library,  rich  in  finely 
illuminated  Manuscripts.    The 
HStel  de   ViUe  aud  Us  Gothic 
Tawer-^heTheaire—theChurch 
ofS.  Guduk^  and  the  Chapel  (^ 
Notre-Dame-^the  Church  and 
Place  de  S.  Michel— the  Place 
4e  Sablofiy  and  the  Canal,  merk 
notice.    Brussels  is  celebrated 
.for  its  Manufacture  of  Lace. 
Here  are  several  good  inns; 
oiamely,   The  .Hdtel  d* Angle. 
4erre — The  Hoiel  de  BeUe^vue 
—The  Hdtel  de  Flandrey  &c 
This    may   be    called   a  cheap 
city  for  permanent  residence; 
though  house-rent  is  dear. 
Not  far  hence,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Genappe,  a  mar- 
ket-town on  the  river  Dyle,  is 
the  celebrated  Plain  of  Water- 
loo; where  a  small  Band  of 
British  Heroes  vanquished  t)ie 
gigantic  power  of  France^  and 
put  to  flight  her  ablest  General. 
1^  Asche 
1|  Alott 
If  Qjuadregt 

1  Gand 

2  Aberen 


]<)8 
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Bruges 
Ostende. 


-    -    -    -  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  and   some 

Pictures,  by  Flemish  Masters, 

87  posts.  which  adorn  the  Churches  in 

this  town,  merit  notice.    The 
best  inn  is,  NichoUons  HoteL 
Subsequent  to  the  Peace  of  1814,  Packets  have  been  esta- 
blished to  sail  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  weathec  permitting, 
from  Colchester  to  Ostend ;  and  the  common  passage  is  about 
twdve  hours. 

Vessels  usually  sail  twice  a  week  from  Ostend  to  Harwich ; 
and  the  common  passage,  witli  a  fair  wind,  is  about  twenty 
hours. 

Packets  likewise  sail  from  Ostend  to  Margate ;  and  the  com- 
mon passage  is  about  twelve  hours. 


Route Jrom  Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  through  Cassd,  to  MunsUr. 


If  Friedberg 
1     Butxhach 
1     Oiessen 


1    Marburg 


If  HoMorf 
1     Jessberg 
1     Wabem 
If  Cassel  - 


The  University  of  Giessen  was 
founded  in  1607«  The  Ubrory 
— the  Pctdagogvum — the  Ch6r 
teau-^^the  Arsenal — and  ike 
Church  of  5.  Pancrace  m&ni 
notice. 

The  Library^  belonging  to  the 
University f  here,  is  a  fine  one. 
The  best  inn  is,  the  Post-House* 


ThisH^ity  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  18,000  inhabitants;  and 
the  objects  best  worth  notice 
are,  the  ChSteau^^the  Palate 
^-the  Place  de  Frederic  bM  the 
Statue  by  which  it  is  «domdd 
— the  Arsenal — the  Homam  Ca- 
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1  Werltiffdn 

I  Osiendorf 

I  Licktenau 

1  Paderborn 


If  Nienkirchen 
2  Warensdorf 
1 7  Munster. 


Mo6c  Church  —  iAc  rtformed 
CAiiJicA— and  <Ae  Statue  of  the 
LandgravCy  (Carles — the  Opera* 
house — the  Museum-Fredericien 
-^and  the  Pictures  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Academt^  qf  Painting. 
The  principal  inns  are«  the  //o- 
tel  d* Angletcrre,  (already  men- 
tioned)— Maupins —  2%  eStoct* 
holm — and  UAigle. 


The  Cathedral  here — thed^iewint 
Jesuits*  Church^-and  the  Uni- 
versity, mentnotice.  The  source 
of  the  river  Pader  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town. 


I  Si  posts. 

This  city  contains  25,000  inhabitants ;  and  the  Church  of  S. 
Lambert — the  episcopal  Palace — the  Cathedral — and  the  Cht^of 
Bernard  de  Galen,  merit  notice. 


Voyage  on  the  Rhine Jrom  Mayence  to  CoKentz. 

Persons  who  wbh  to  make  thb  excursion,  should  leave  May- 
ence  toward  evening:  and  go  either  to  Mittelheim  or  Langen- 
winkel.  Next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise,  they 
should  walk  to  Johannisberg ;  and  from  the  Balcony  of  the 
Castle  there,  contemplate  the  view. 

From  Langenwinkel  to  Geisenheim,  the  time  occupied  in  going 
IS  about  an  hour ;  and  at  the  latter  place,  Travellers  should  dis- 
embark, and  visit  Neidertvald,  a  Garden  belonging  to  the  Count 
d^Ostein,  and  embellished  with  delightful  prospects.  From  Gei- 
senheim to  S*  GoaeTj  the  time  occupied  in  going  is  about  four 
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hours ;  and  here  Travellers  should  sleep ;  rising,  however,  at 
five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  reach  CoUentx  by 
nine. 

Two  boats,  one  to  convey  a  carriage,  and  the  other  to  con- 
vey Passengers,  usually  cost  about  three  Carolins ;  (seventy- 
two  francs ;)  and  for  five  Carolins,  Travellers  may  be  conveyed 
to  Cologne,  provided  they  do  not  choose  to  stop  at  Coblentz. 

The  principal  inns  at  Coblentz  are,  Lc  Roi  des  RomaitUy  and 
The  Post-House;  and  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention  in 
this  town  are,  the  cdlegial  Church  of  S.  Castor ^  and  the  Fort  of 
Ehrenbreitslein,  originally  a  Roman  work. 

Excursionjrom  Gottingen  to  the  Mines  of  Hartz. 

Behind  K^ttlenburg  rise  the  first  hills  which  belong  to  the 
chain  of  the  Hartz. 

Osterode — This  town  contains  4000  inhabitants — Klausthal — 
inn.  La  Couronne,  This  town  contains  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  richest  Mines  are  La  Caroline,  which  is  105  fathom  deep ; 
and  La  Dorothee,  which  is  102. 

The  Georgestotten  is  a  remarkable  work. 

LudvoigeT'-Rechenhaus  exhibits  a  collection  of  all  the  machines 
employed  in  the  Mines. 

Two  n^iles  from  Klausthal  is  the  ancient  imperial  city  of  Gos- 
lar  ^  which  has  only  7OOO  inhabitants ;  though  it  contains  from 
fomteen  to  fifteen  thousand  houses.  This  city  is  celebrated  for 
its  excellent  beer,  called  Gose^  of  which  there  are  seven  kinds ; 
and  that  most  esteemed  is  called  Beste  Krug.  Half  a  league  from 
this  city  is  theRammebbergfthe  most  ancient  of  the  Mines  of  Hartz. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Isenburg  to  Brocken,  not  far  from 
the  Chateau  de  Stappelnburg,  is  a  beautiful  prospect ;  and  from 
the  summit  of  Brocken  a  plain  is  discoverable,  which  extends 
seventy  leagues,  and  contains  five  millions  of  people. 

From  Brocken  Travellers  usually  go  to  ElUngerode^  in  order 
to  see  the  Grotto  called  Bauhmanshohle.  The  Stalactites  which 
adorn  this  Grotto  are  beautiful  and  various ;  l^ut  the  objects 
most  interesting  here  are  petrified  human  bones^  supposed  to  be 
^antediluvian.  At  S,  4ndreasburgt  in  this  neighbourhood,  was 
found  a  piece  of  silver,  weighing  eighty  pounds* 

This  excursion  may  be  easily  acconiplishe^  in  a  fortnight. 
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CELEBRATED  GERMAN  BATHS- 

Carlsbad* 

Carlsbad  contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  several  lodg- 
ing-houses. The  price  of  apartments  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  frequent  the  Baths ;  but  a  good  suite  of 
rooms,  with  several  beds,  seldom  lets  for  more  than  ten  florins  a 
week. 

The  best  Traiteurs  usually  charge  eight  groschen  per  head 
for  dinner.  At  the  Salle  de  Bohimey  and  the  SaUe  de  Saxe^ 
breakfast,  either  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  costs  half  a  kopfstuck 
and  twelve  kreutzers.  For  loading,  or  unloading  a  travelling 
carriage,  the  price  is  a  goulden.  To  the  Vatet-de-Place,  who 
goes  round  with  the  visiting  tickets  of  Itinerants,  when  they  ar- 
rive, and  when  they  depart,  the  fee  is  two  gouldens.  For  read- 
ing the  gazettes  during  the  whole  season,  the  price  is  one 
goulden.  The  drawers  of  water  at  each  spring  expect  from 
every  customer,  a  kopfstuck  or  two,  as  a  farewell  present?  and 
the  waiters  at  the  SaUe  de  BohSme,  and  the  Salle  de  Saxe,  ex- 
pect  every  person  whom  they  have  attended,  to  give  them  at 
least  one  goulden  as  a  parting  compliment.  The  entrance- 
money  at  the  balls  is  one  goulden  per  head :  and  persmis  who 
require  a  physician,  while  they  use  the  Baths,  commonly  give 
him  four  or  five  ducats  when  his  attendance  ceases. 

The  roads  in  this  neighbourhood  are  abominable. 

Pyrmont, 

The  Pyrmont  season  commences  about  the  end  of  June.  The 
new  lodging-house  at  the  Baths  is  a  good  one;  and  the  pride 
of  each  apartment  is  marked  over  the  door.  There  are  several 
other  lodging-houses.  Dinner  costs  from  eight  to' sixteen  gro- 
schen per  head,  according  to  its  quality ;  and  the  public  amuse* 
ments  here  are  numerous  and  various. 

Spa. 

The  season  at  Spa  commences  about  the  end  of  May.  Here 
are  lodgings  of  all  descriptions,  and  all  prices.     TraiifiUTt  se^d 
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the  Baihs — and  the  ci-devant 
Jesuits'  CoflegCy  are  the  objects 
best  worth  notice.  Here  are 
several  inns. 
From  Aix-la-Chi^Ue  to  Mae- 
«trichty  is  three  miles. 

]{  Batisse 

1     Liege. 

17i  posts. 

This  city  is  watered  by  the  Maes,  and  supposed  to  contain 
above  S0>000  inhabitants :  its  Citadel  commands  a  magnificent 
prospect ;  and  the  Hoiel  des  Etats—ihe  Hotel  de  Vilie--^ke 
Fountain  in  the  Grande  Place — the  Caihedraly  dedicated  to  5. 
Lambert — the  Quayy  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Maes — 'and,  the  Bridge 
thrown  over  tliat  river,  all  merit  notice.  Liege  boasts  a  de- 
lightful Promenade,  cidled  Coronmaes. 

Among  the  best  inns  are,  L*Aigle  noir^  and  La  Cour  de 
Londres, 

German 
miles. 

3     Spa. 


RotUe/rom  Vienna  to  Baaden. 

1     Neudorf 

1  Baaden.    -    .    -    -    .  Celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 

2  posts.  I 

Route  Jrom  Vienna  to  Presburg. 

I  Schwachat 

1  Fischamdnt 

1  Regdebrunn 

1  Teutsch'Akenburg  -    -  The  frontier  town  of  Hungary. 

1  Presburg. 

5  posts. 
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Thig  city,  in  time  past  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  not  8up- 
posed  at  the  present  moment  to  contain  above  22,000  inha- 
bitants ;  though  its  population,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Buda,  was  estimated  at  28,000.  Pres- 
burg  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  an  inmiense 
plain,  watered  by  the  Danube ;  and,  among  the  objecto  best 
worth  notice  here,  are  an  equestrian  Statue,  by  Donner,  of  S. 
Martin,  which  adorns  the  parochial  Church — another  Statue,  by 
the  same  sculptor,  in  the  Esterhasz-Chapel— TA*  Gaoemor^s 
Paldce'-the  royal  CJiancery—The  Theatre-^the  Public  Grana- 
ries^the  Caserne-^the  roynl  Ch&teau-^he  Cupola  of  the  Church 
ofS.  EUzabeth-^the  royal  Catholic  Academy — and,  the  Lutheran 
Gymnasium.  The  public  amusements  consist  of  operas,  Ger- 
man plays,  concerts,  and  balls.  Here  are  some  good  private 
Libraries,  and  Cabinets  of  Natural  History ;  together  with  a 
celebrated  Collection  of  wry  faces. 

The  Chateau  de  Lanschitz,  near  Presburg,  is  worth  seeing ; 
as  likewise  is  the  Chateau  d'Esterhasz. 


Route  Jrom  TeuUdt^Alieniurg  to  Belgrade. 

t     Kittsee A  royal  Ch&teau. 

1     Rackendorf 

1     WieseUmrg 

1     Hochstrass     -    -    -    -  Or,  Hogstrass.   A  post  and  a  half 

is  sometimes  charged  here. 

1  Raab  --...-  The  population  of  this  city  is  es- 
timated at  13,000.  lu  Cathe- 
dral is  magnificent. 

1     Goenyo 

1     Ais 

1  Comom  -  -  -  .  .  The  Church  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits  merits  no- 
tice. 

1     Neumely  .....  Celebrated  for  excellent  white 

wines. 

1     Neudorf 

1     Doro^h 
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l|^  iVerescJmar 
\\  Oren,or  Buda 


1  Teltny 

If  Ereschin 

1  Adony 

1  Pentele 
\\  Foeldwar 

2  Paksch 
2  Tolnau 
1  Sekare  - 


The  population  of  Buda  (called 
by  die  Germans  Ofen),  U  es- 
timated at  55,000>  including 
the  town  of  Pesth,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  the  Da- 
nube. At  Buda,  the  Hungarian 
regalia  are  kept :  and  the  Crown 
which  was  presented  in  the  year 
1000,  by  Pope  Sylvester  II,  to 
Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  is 
an  imitation  of  that  worn  by 
the  Greek  Emperors^ 


\i  Pobtaszek 
1     Sekescoe 

1  Mohacsch 

2  Baranyawar 
1     Laskq/eld  • 

1     Esseck     - 


Celebrated  for  its  wines;  which 
are  deemed  superior  to  Bur- 
gundy. 


The  frontier  town  of  Sclavonia. 
Vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Mursa  are  discoverable  here. 


1  Verra 

1  Wukawar 

1  Oppaiowaz 

If  JOok 

1  Szuszek 

%  PeUrvoaradin 

]  CarlcmiZ"  Unierleg 

1  Poska 

i  dermcz 
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If  Panovze 
]f  Scmliiu 

4  (if  posts. 


-  This .  town  contains  a  Health- 
Office  for  purifying  letters  and 
merchandize  which  come  from 
Turkey. 


From  Somlin  to  Belgrade  the  time  occupied  in  going  is  about 
one  hour  and  a  half. 


RotUeJrom  Presburg  to  Kaichan  and  Tokay* 


1  C^eldes 
I  Sarfoe 
i     Tyriiau 


l|  Frei/siadtel 

1  Rippj/n 

I  Nagy-Tapolcsany 

1  NitraSambokreth 

1  Vestenks 

I  Baymozs  -     -    - 

1  Rudno 

I  TurocZ'Sambokreth 

I  Nolxcovn 

I I  Rosenberg      -    - 

1  Pentendorf 

I  Okolisna 

\  Vihodna 

1  Ltisivna 

1  Horka 

1  LetUschau      -     - 


1     Biaczovez 


This  town,  adorned  with  nine  large 
towers,  and  several  churches, 
makes  a  handsome  figure  at  a 
distance.  Tlie  Cathedral  —  the 
Episcopal  Palace — and  the  Aca- 
demie  des  Nobles^  merit  notice. 


There  are  Hot  Baths  in  this  town. 


The  Mineral  Waters,  and  the  Col- 
lege  here  are  celebrated. 


The  Hdielde  VUle  is  a  hani(lso«ie 
building:  but  the  town  is  ill 
supplied  with  water. 
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I^  Berthotl 

I     Eperies    -----  Finely  situated,   and  famous  for 

its  wines. 

1     Lemesau 

1     Kaschau   -----  A  strong  town.     The  Govemor*s 

House  is  a  handsome  building. 
The  Baths  of  Kaschau  are  cele- 
brated; but  the  air  is  unhealthy. 

1     Szinne 

1  Wilmann 

1|  Tallya  .    -    .    -    .  Famous  for  its  wines. 

2  Tokay.  -  -  -  -  -  On  the  mountain  of  S.Therise, 
■  and  in  the  vineyard  of  Szar- 
31  posts.  warsch,  grow  the  best  wines  of 

Tokay,  which,  in  stomach  com- 
plaints, have  been  found  par- 
ticularly beneficial  *. 

Hungary  abounds  in  excellent  fruity  beef,  wild-fowl,  and 
venison ;  and  tfie  wines  are  so  good,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
strong,  that,  to  foreigners,  they  sometimes  prove  dangerous. 

In  Gallicia,  and  the  Bukovine,  Travellers  ought  to  carry  pro- 
visions with  them ;  as  little  beside  straw  can  be  procured  at  the 
inns. 


Houtefrom  Vienna  to  Trieste. 


\  Neudorf 

1  Gunselsdorf 

1  Neustadt 

1  Neukireheft 

1  SchotfXDten 

if  Moerzuschlag 

1  Krieglach 

1  Merzhqfen 

1  Bruck 

1  Retteltlein 


*  The  Hungarians  hare  eight  sorts  of  wine  somewhat  similer  in  fltTour  to 
Tokay ;  and  frequently  told  under  that  nane. 
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I     Peffrau 
I     Gratz  - 


1     KaUdorf 
1     Lehering 
1     -Ehrenhausen 
1|  Mahrburg 

1     FeUtritz 
1     Gannomtx 

If  cau 

If  ^a;3JK 
1     S.Oixuald 
1    'Potpe^sch 
If  Laybach    - 


This  town,  the  capital  of  Styria, 
is  supposed  to  contain  above 
33,000  inhabitants;  and  among 
the  dbjects  best  worth  notice 
are,  the  Imperial  Chateau^the 
Maison  des  ElaU^4he  Church 
de  la  Coury  and  that  dedicated 
to  S.  Catherine — the  parochial 
Churchy  adorned  with  a  paint* 
ing  by  Tintoretto— eA«  ci-dewnt 
Jesuits'  College — the  two  Co- 
lumnsy  and  the  Convent  in  the 
Fauxhourg  ofMuer-^heLyceumy 
and  its  Library — and  theJohan- 
naum.  The  Poor^hausey  whioh 
comprehends  a  general  hospital, 
a  lying-in  hospital,  a  foundling 
hospital,  an  asylum  for  Lunatics, 
and  another  for  the  Aged,  is  a 
most  benevolent  and  useful  in- 
stitution. 

The  promenades  in  and  about  this 
town  are  pleasant. 

Principal  inns,  The  Laempelwirth 
— the  Couronne  d^Hongrie,  &c 


This  is  the  most  populous  town  in 
Styria,  Grats  excepted. 


Jpp.-] 


This  city,  the    capital    of  the 
Duchy  of  Carniola,  is  supposed 


«W: 
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1     Oher^Layhach 

1     Lasie 

I    Adckberg  -    - 


I     Prdwald 
I     Sestana 
1     Trieste*. 

32poBte. 


to  contain  about  1 1,000  inha- 
bitants The  Cathedraly  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Nicholas,  merits 
notice;  as  does  the  Qiureh  of 
S.  PeteVf  in  the  Fauxbourg. 


There  is  a  celebrated  Grotto  in 
this  town;  and  another,  called 
The  Grofto  ofS.  Madelaine,  at 
a  short  distance. 

The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  only  four 
leagues  from  Adelsberg. 


This  is  a  Free-Port,  with  a  spa- 
cious and  safe  Harbour,  and  a 
population  estimated  at  above 

30,000 1. 
The   objects  best   worth  notice 

here  are,  the  Mole — the  Lazxa- 

retti^-the  Cathedral^^^snd   the 

Roman  Antiquities. 
Principal  inns,   La  Grande  Atir 

btrge — JJAigle  noity  &c. 


*  From  Trieste  to  Fiume»  another  Austrian  Free-Port,  is  a  ^«¥*vr^  of  file 
posts. 

t  The  population  of  Trieste  did  not  amount  to  more  than  18^000  a  Urn  years 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PORTUGAL. 

Expense  of  going  in  a  Post-Office  Packet  from  Falmouth  io  Lis- 
bon— Days  appointed/or  sailing — Money  of  Portugal — Lisbon 
^-Hotels — Population — Objects  best  xvorth  notice — Cork  Con- 
vent— Cinira — Water y  eatables,  and  asses*  milk — Lodgings — 
Board'^Firetoood — Garden  if  the  Convent  of  NecesdtadeS'^ 
Public  amusements — Price  of  draught-horses — PassportSyS^c^ — 
Route  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto — Do.  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 

Expense  of  going  in  a  Post-Office  Packet  from  Falmouth  to 
Lisbon. 

Every  cabin  passenger  usually  pays  for  passage  and  board, 
(wine,  tea,  and  sugar  inclusive)  twenty-three  pounds,  and  every 
steerage  passenger  fourteen  pounds.  Female  servants  pay  as 
cabin  passengers.  Children,  under  twelve  months  old,  go  free 
of  charge;  under  four  years  old  they  pay  as  steerage  passengers ; 
and  above  that  age  as  cabin  passengers. 

Lisbon-packets  generally  sail  every  Saturday;  though  every 
Friday  is  the  time  when  they  are  ordered  to  sail,  from  April  till 
October. 

The  accommodations  on  board  these  vessels  are  excellent. 
I  would  not)  however,  advise  passengers  to  use  the  sheets, 
blankets,  and  pillows,  belonging  to  the  packet;  but  to  provide 
plenty  of  their  own:  and  this  not  merely  to  secure  themselves 
from  cold,  and  other  unpleasant  circumstances,  during  their 
voyage;  but  likewise  because  blankets  and  down-pillows  are 
particularly  needful  at  Lisbon.  Invalids  who  visit  this  city 
during  winter  should  wear  very  warm  clothing,  and  live  in  an 
apartment  which  fronts  the  south. 

Money  of  Portugal. 

A  Ree. 

10  Rees,  equal  to  a  half  Vintem.  £   s.   d. 

20  Rees  a  Vintem;  in  English  money  about  0    0    1 

p2 
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/ 

5  Vintems  aTestoon 006 

4  Testoons  a  Crusade  of  Exchange   -     -     -    0    2    3 

24  Vintems  a  new  Crusade -028 

10  Testoons  a  Milree  (1000  Rees)  -     -    -     -    0    5     7 

48  Testoons  a  Moidore     -.-----170 

64  Testoons  a  Joannes     -     --     -    -     --     115    9 

Accounts  in  Portugal  are  kept  in  Rees. 


LISBON, 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  Olisippo,  and  in  Portuguese  Lisboa, 
is  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  seated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  or  Tajo,  embellished  by  qne  of  the  finest  Harbours  in 
Europe,  and  supposed  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this  metropolis  and 
its  environs  are,  the  Royal  Residence ;  the  Exchange;  the  India- 
House  ;  the  Arsenal;  and  the  equestrian  bronze  statue  qf  Jo- 
seph I;  all  of  which  adorn  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio — the  patri- 
archal Church;  and  that  belonging  to  the  Convent  qfS.Roque^ 
which  comprises  an  Asylum  for  Foundlings.  In  the  last-named 
Church  is  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Roque,  and  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  richly  decorated  temples  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  picture  above  the  altar  is  a  particularly  well  executed 
Roman  Mosaic ;  as  likewise  is  another  picture  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Chapel :  the  pavement  is  wrought  in  Mosaic :  the  pilas- 
ters are  formed  of  porphyry,  verde  antique,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
other  precious  marbles :  the  doors  are  bronze^  beautifully 
worked  and  gilt :  the  candelabra,  and  the  lamps,  are  of  solid 
silver;  and  the  altar  is  composed  of  lapis  lazuli,  amethysts, 
and  gold;  and  ornamented  with  a  scriptural  Group  in  aUo^ 
rUieoOi  which  is  one  entire  block  of  silver  *.  Other  objects  that 
deserve  attention  in  Lisbon  and  its  environs  are,  the  neto  Church,. 
erected  by  the  late  Queen — the  Quays-^he  Aqueduct  qfAlcoH'-^ 

*  When  Junot  commanded  at  Lisbon,  this  alto^nUevo,  together  with  most  of 
the  church-plate  in  the  city,  was  packed  up,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conve^-ed  t? 
France:  but,  owing  to  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  his  retreat,  this  valuable 
plunder  was  left  behind 

The  Chapel  of  S.  Roque  is  reported  to  have  cost  the  Portuguese  nation  a  mil- 
lion of  crusades. 
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tara :  which  consists  of  thirty-five  arches :  the  largest  being 
949  feet  in  width,  and  332  in  height.  This  magnificent  struc- 
ture, built  of  white  marble,  was  erected  by  John  V. — the  Church 
and  Convent  ofBeleniy  where  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  are 
buried--*and  two  antique  Statues  in  the  Garden  belonging  to  the 
Palace— M^  Convent  of  Brancanas^  which  contains  a  picture  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  finely  executed — the  Cork  Convent  on  ttie 
summit  of  Cape  S.  Roque — and  Cintra,  which  contains  a  good 
Inn^  and  exhibits  ruins  of  a  Moorish  Palace. 

Cintra  is  deemed  the  best  summer-residence  in  the  environs 
of  Lisbon;  but  during  winter  and  spring  its  excessive  humidity 
renders  it  unwholesome  *.  The  Penka  verde  at  Cintra  is  usually 
visited  by  Travellers. 

Lisbon  possesses  excellent  water,  good  beef,  fish,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  asses'  milk ;  but  eligible  lodgings  are  scarce  and  dear ; 
and  a  lady  or  gentleman  can  seldom  board  with  a  Portuguese 
family  under  seven  shillings,  English  money,  per  day,  lodging 
not  inclusive. 

Fire-wood  likewise  is  dear  at  Lisbon. 

The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  Necessitades,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Buenos-Aires,  affords  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade ;  and  the  public  amusements  of  this  city  are,  the  Italian 
opera,  the  Portuguese  theatre,  bull -fights,  and  assemblies  at  the 
houses  of  the  English  merchants. 

Among  the  principal  inns  are,  BarnweWs  English  Hotel — 
Owens  s  Hotel— O" Keif  s  Hotel— U Hotel  Piemontaise—and  La 
Calcada  de  Estrella. 


Price  of  Draught-horses^  Sfc. 

Draught-horses,  or  mules,  in  Portugal,  are  charged  at  an 
hundred  rees  per  league :  the  conmion  mode  of  travelling  is  en 
-voiturier;  and  a  calash,  containing  two  places,  and  drawn  by 
two  mules,  may  usually  be  hired  for  about  fifteen  francs  a  day, 
all  expenses  included. 

Travellers  going  from  Lisbon  to  any  other  part  of  Portugal, 

*  Many  persons  prefer  Bellas  to  Cintra,  because  it  is  more  quiet,  and  less  liaUe 
to  fogs,  than  tiie  last-named  place. 
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ahould  solicit)  from  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  quarter  in  wfaidi 
they  lodge,  a  passport  containing  the  names  of  the  Travellerm 
the  number  of  their  horses,  mules,  and  attendants ;  together 
with  a  permission  to  carry  fire-arms. 

Persons  going  to  Spain  must  apply  for  a  passport  from  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Lisbon;  and  this  last-named  passport,  if 
presented  to  Spanish  custom-house  officers,  and  accompanied 
by  a  fee,  prevents  any  examination  of  baggage. 

Rondefrom  Lisbon  to  Oporto. 

Ist  dsy^'AlveriaBXidCastenheda — ^About   mid-way  there   is  a 

ferry  over  the  Tagus.  The  road 
lies  between  hedges  of  aloes 
and  olives. 

2d  day — Otki  and  Tagarro — ^A  sandy  plain,  abounding  with  In- 
dian figs. 

3d  day — Venta     -    -    .    -  These  Ventas  are  inns,  established 

by  order  of  government,  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  Portu- 
guese miles  from  each  other. 
Government  likewise  regulates 
the  charges  at  these  inns,  by  a 
tariff,  which  is  always  exposed 
to  public  view. 

4th  day — Alcobaga 

5th  day — Leyria    .    -    -    -  Travellers  may  stop,  during  this 

day*s  journey,  at  the  Convent  of 
BataUiay  which  has  a  fine  Gothic 
church,  with  a  beautiful  Tower. 
The  road  is  good,  and  the  country 
adorned  .  with  plantations  of 
olives,  and  forests  of  cork-trees. 

6th  day — Pomia/and  Pondes — Travellers  should  visit^A^  Moorish 

Castle  on  a  hill  near  PombaL 

7th  day— Coimbra  and  Almahada — Coimbra    contains    13,000 

inhabitants,  and  a  University. 
Here  are  a  Roman  Bridge^  and 
Aqueducts  aknpst  entire. 
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Btkigy—Alhergaria,Afa<mio,  VefUa^  md  FiJbrhmMr— Travellers, 

during  this  day's  journey,  pass 
two  rivers,  either  on  bridges,  or 
in  a  ferry. 

gth  day-^Oporto  -    -    -    .  This  city,  the  largest  in  Portugal, 

Lisbon  excepted,  is  watered  by 
the  Douro,  anciently  Duritu;  on 
which  river  gondolas,  like  those 
at  Venice,  are  much  used. 
Oporto  is  supposed  to  contain 
30»000  inhabitants ;  and  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  wines;  of 
which  it  is  said  to  export  yearly 
twenty  thousand  pipes.  The 
Quays  here  are  magnificent. 

Time  employed  in  travelling  from  Oporto  to  Almeida,  65 
hours — ^from  Oporto  to  Salamanca,  2/  hours — from  Salamanca 
to  Valladolid,  36  hours — ^from  Valladolid  to  Madrid,  by  Segovia 
and  the  Escurial,  50  hours. 

Segovia  is  well  worth  seeing,  on  account  of  its  Aqueduct,  a 
noble  monument  of  antiquity,  and  in  perfect  preservation. 
Some  authors  suppose  it  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan ;  but  the  Spaniards  gravely  assert,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Hercules. 

The  Cathedral  at  Segovia  is  one  of  thie  handsomest  edifices  of 
its  kind  in  Spain;  and  the  Alcazar,  or  Castle,  stands  beautifully. 


Route Jrom  LMon  to  Madrid. 
Leagues. 

3  4^dea''GaU^a  -  -  -  To  this  place  Travellers  are  con- 
veyed on  the  Tagus,  in  a  large 
boat;  but  it  is  not  prudent  to 
set  out  if  the  river  be  much 
agitated. 

5     Canna 

3  Ventas-Nuevas    -    -    -  The  road  crosses  a  brook. 

4  Mcniemornovo 

«8    Arrayohi       •    -    •    .  The  road  crosses  another  hrook« 
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3  Feniadd  Duque 

3  Estremos 

3  Aleravveas 

4  Elvas    -    -    -    . 


8    Badqjas 


From  AldearGallega  to  this  place 
the  road  is  tolerably  good. 


3  Tidaoera  dd  Arroja 

2  Lobon 

2  Arrorogo  de  San'Servan 

2  Merida      -    -    -     -    - 


-  This  is  the  last  town  of  Portugal. 
Here  Travellers  are  waited 
upon  by  the  Custom-house 
Officers,  and  desired  to  declare 
what  articles  of  commerce,  and 
what  money  they  have  with 
them ;  after  having  done  which, 
they  receive  an  AUmra, 

One  mile  from  Elvas  the  road 
traverses  a  rivulet,  which  di- 
vides Portugal  from  Spain. 

This  town,  the  capital  of  Estre- 
madura,  is  entered,  on  the  Por- 
tuguese side,  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Guadiana,  an- 
ciently called  the  Annas.  It  is 
a  place  of  high  antiquity. 

Here  Travellers  are  liidile  to  have 
their  baggage  examined.  The 
road  from  Estremos  hitlier  is, 
generally  speaking,  bad. 


4  Venta  del  DesUado" 
3  Meajadas 

5  Puerta  de  Santa  Crvz 

3  Trujillo     -    -    -    . 

4  Jarajxejo  -    -    .    - 


This  town  was  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  is  entered  on  the 
Portuguese  side,  by  a  Bridge 
of  sixty-one  arches,  thrown  over 
the  Guadiana.  Here  are  se- 
veral Antiquities;  among  which 
is  an  equestrian  Statue. 


The  birth-place  of  Pizarro. 
One  hour  distant  from  Jarajzejo 
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TravellerB  are  obliged  to  de- 
scend from  their  carriages* 
while  the  latter  are  conveyed, 
bj  the  assistance  of  oxen,  over 
a  steep  and  rugged  road :  and 
after  passing  the  river  del 
Monte,  on  a  bridge,  carriages 
are  drawn  by  oxen  up  a  hill, 
which  belongs  to  the  chain 
called  Sierra  de  Guadelupe. 
Jafajzejo  contains  considerable 
vestiges  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture. 

4     Casas  del  Puerto 

2    Almaraz    -----  Half  an  hour  distant  from  Alma- 

raz  is  a  Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Tagus ;  beyond  which  river  the 
road  ascends  a  hill,  thence  be- 
coming good,  and  continuing 
so  the  whole  way  to  Madrid. 

2  Navahnoral    -    -    -    -  The  first  town  of  New  Castile. 
4     Cafcada  de  Oropesa 

4  Venta 

A  ToLavera  de  la  Reyna 

%  Sotocochinos 

5  Bravo 

3  Maqueda 

2  Venta  del  GaUo 

3  Santa-Cruz  del  Retamar 

2  Valmajado  ; 

3  Naval'Camero 

2  Mostoies    -----  Here  stands  a  Churchy  the  inside 

of  which  is  completely  covered 
with  gilding. 

3  Madrid.    -----  On   approaching    this  city  car- 

riages  are  either  driven  through 

laS  the  Man9anares,  or  over  it,  by 

means  of  the  fine  Bridge  of  Se- 
govia. 
The  country  between  Badajoz  and  Madrid  is,  generally 
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spealoDg,  oncultiTSted,  unless  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  villages ;  and  exhibits,  to  the  lefl>  a  long  chain  of 
mountains. 

It  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  this  journey  that  Trayellers 
may  go  by  S.  Udefonso,  the  Escurial,  or  Aranjuez. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SPAIN. 


Mtmey  of  Spain  and  Catalonia — Ditto  cf  Gibraltary  Malaga, 
Denioj  6fc, — Ditto  of  Barcehna,  Saragossoy  Valencia^  8fc* — 
Price  of  Post-horses^  Ssc. — Articles  particularly  requisite  for 
Travellers  in  Spain — Route foom  Bayonne  to  Madrid — Sara- 
gassa —  Valencia —  Valladolid — Burgos  —  Population  of  Ma- 
drid— Objects  best  xuorth  notice  there-^Literary  Establish' 
ments — Promenades — Public  amusements  —  Manufactures'^ 
Inns — Environs — Job-carriages — Gates  and  Streets — Aoufe 
Jrom  Perpignan  to  Barcelona — Climate  of  Barcelona — Popula- 
tion— Objects  best  xvorth  notice — Inns — Promenades — Route 
Jrom  Barcelona  to  Saragossa—Jrom  Madrid  to  Granada — AU 
hambra,  and  other  objects  best  tvorth  notice  in  the  last-named 
city — Promenades — Climate — Route  Jrom  Madrid  to  Malaga 
— €lescription  of  that  city — Routejrom  Madrid  to  Cordova,  Se- 
viUcy  and  Cadiz  ;  together  voith  a  description  of  the  three  last- 
named  cities. 

Money  of  Spain  and  Catalonia, 

Madrid,  Cadiz,  Sevilky  Sfc, — (New  Plate). 

A  Maravedie. 

2  M aravediesy  equal  to  a  QuartiL 
di  Maravedi^s    -    a  Real— in   English   money,    s.   d, 

about     ----05 
2  Reals   -    -    -    a  Pistarine 0  10 
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8Redi  -    -  -  a  Piastre  of  Exchange  -    -    -  3    7 

10  Re8i$  -    -  -    a  Dollar     • 46 

375  Maravedies  «  a  Ducat  of  Exchange    -    -    -  4  11 

32  Reals  -    -  -  a  Pistole  of  Exchange  -    -      14    4 

86  Reals  -    -  -    a  Pistole 16    9 

Gibraltar i  Malaga,  Demaj  ^^^^eUony 

A  Marayedie* 

2  Maravedies  equal  to  an  OchaTO. 
4  Maravedies  a  QuirtiL 
34  Maravedies  a  Real-Vellon«-ln  English  monej^    s,  d* 

about    --02 

15  Reals.  -    -    -    a  Piastre  of  Exchange  -    -    -  3    7 
512  Maravedies    -    a  Piastre    - -37 

60  Reals  -    •    -    a  Pistole  of  Exchange  -    -      14    4 

9048  Maravedies    -    a  Pistole  of  Exchange  -    -      14    4 

70  Reals  ...    a  Pistole I69 

Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Ssc-^Old  Plate), 

A  Maravedie. 

16  Maravedies  equal  to  a  Soldo,  in  English  money,    «.   d^ 

about    --03 

2  Soldos  -  -  a  Real  (old  plate)    ----06 

20  Soldos  -  -  a  Libra      -     .^...-57 

24  Soldos  -  -    a  Ducat "  6    g 

16  Soldos  -  -    a  Dollar 46 

^2  Soldos  -  -    a  Ducat 62 

21  Soldos  -  -    a  Ducat 5  10 

60  Soldos  -  -    a  Pistole 16    9 

Accounts  in  Spain  are  usually  kept  either  in  Reals,  or  Reals 
Vellon.        . 

Value  of  the  motf  cwrreiA  Spatiish  money  in  French  Livres. 

Doblon Livres  SS    63 

Pistole 20    91 

Half-Pistole 10    45 
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Piastre  • --      5    43 

£scudo  vellon       - 2    71 

Peseta  Mexicana       .....      1    35 

Price  of  Post'horseSy  Sfc, 

The  charge  for  every  pair  of  draught^horBes  is  four  reab 
per  post ;  every  post  being  about  two  Spanish  leagues,  or  three 
hours,  in  length.  A  Postillion  cannot  legally  demand  more 
than  two  reals  per  post ;  but  expects  double  that  sum,  beside 
a  dinner,  or  extra-money  to  provide  one.  For  a  carriage  fur- 
i\ished  by  a  Post-master,  the  price  is  four  reals  per  post. 

On  entering  and  on  quitting  Madrid,  and  every  other  place 
where  the  King  resides,  Travellers  pay  a  post-royal ;  which  is 
double  the' price  of  a  common  post. 

The  post  on  great  roads  is  well  served ;  and  the  horses,  when 
speed  is  compatible  with  safety^  go  remarkably  quick :  but  the 
roads  in  Spain  cannot,  generally  speaking,  be  called  good; 
though  throughout  the  whole  Signory  of  Biscay,  and  in  some 
districts  near  Madrid,  they  are  excellent. 

The  custom  of  taking  journeys  in  a  Coche  de  CoUeras  with  six 
mules,  or  a  Calesa  with  two,  still  predominates ;  though,  for  one 
person,  a  more  economical  way  of  travelling  is  to  accompany 
the  Ordinarioy  or  to  ride  on  a  Borrico,  attended  by  a  muleteer 
on  foot. 

Voiturins  usually  charge  for  a  calesa  with  two  mules  and 
their  driver,  the  keep  of  mules  and  muleteer  not  inclusive, 
about  fifteen  French  livres  a  day. 

The  common  days  journey \ of  a  Voiturier  is  about  eight 
Spanish  leagues ;  and  each  of  these  leagues  contains  3400  geome- 
trical paces. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  comfortably  in  Spain  without  a  Ser- 
vant who  understands  the  language ;  because  the  Inns  are  so 
destitute  of  eatables,  that  Travellers  are  compelled-to  purchase 
their  provisions  in  the  large  towns  through  which  they  pass ; 
and  likewise  obliged,  generally  speaking,  to  have  theni  cooked 
by  their  own  servant :  a  pot  for  boiling  meat,  with  a  cover  and 
padlock  to  prevent  theft,  is  therefore  requisite ;  and  travelling 
beds,  in  this  country,  are  particularly  needful. 

Travellers  should  avoid  taking  snuff,  new  muslins,  or  new 
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cottons,  amongst  their  baggage,  as  diese  articles  are  contra- 
band. 

Semmts  should  have  fire-arms. 


Route J¥om  Bayonne  to  Madrid. 

Miniundo       -    -    - 

-  A  beautiful  entrance  to  the  Py- 

renees;   and    the  further  the 

road  advances  the  more  pictu- 

resque is  the  scenery. 

S.  Jean  Pii  de  Port 

-  Near  a  spring  of  remarkably  fine 

water,  between  this  town  and 

Roncesvalles,  is  the  spot  which 

divides  France  from  Spain. 

Ronccsvalks    -    -    - 

-  The  road  from  Bayonne  hither 

being  dangerous  for  carriages, 

it  is  advisable  either  to  go  on 

mules,  or  to  take  the  road  by 

Ostariz,    Jnnoa,   Maya,   Ber- 

mcta,  LanXy  and  Ostiz,  to  Pam- 

plona. 

The  village  of   Roncesvalles  is 

supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 

Charlemagne's  army  was  de- 

feated, when  the  famous  Ro- 

land lost  his  life. 

14  Pamplona-    -    -    - 

-  The  Inn  at  Pamplona  is  in  the 

square.      This  town  was   an- 

ciently called  Pompelo. 

Sf  Otriz 

2§  Jqffala      -    .     -     . 

-  A  good  road,  which  continues  to 

Portacillo. 

4    MaraiUa 

3     Vallierra 

4     Cintronigo 

6    Agreda      •    -    -    - 

-  Here  the  baggage  of  Travellers 

is  visited  and  plumbed  by  the 

Custom-house  OflBcers. 

3|  Hinqjota 

4    Zamayon 
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Si  Almaxan  -    -    .    -    .  Here  the  road  travcriM  the  Donro 

on  a  stone  bridge,  near  vhidi 
there  jb  a  beaatif iii  FtomeDade* 

3f  Adradas 

5    Lodares     .    •    .    «    •  The  road  lies  over  a  mountain 

whose  summit  exhibits  a  large 
and  well  cultivated  plain. 


2^  Bujarrabal 
2}  Torremocha 

3    Almadrones 

ll  Grajanejos 

3     Torija 

3     Guadalaxara 

3i  VentadeMeco 

3f  Torrejon  de  Ardoz  - 

-  Here  the  road  crosses  the  Xara- 

ma  on  a  bridge. 

4    Madrid* 
822  leagues. 

Many  Travellers  prefer  going  by  Saragossaand  Valencia;  or 
by  Valladolid,  Burgos,  and  Vittorla. 

Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  is  seated  on  the  Ebro,  for- 
merly called  the  Iberus;  and  contains  a  Cathedral^  Bnd  a  Moor- 
ish Totoer,  which  merit  notice. 

Valencia^  supposed  to  contain  above  70,000  inhabitants,  is 
delightfully  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Spain.  Its  Caihe- 
dralf  once  a  Mosque,  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  The  Col' 
lege  of  Corpus  Christi  contains  a  celebrated  picture ;  and  several 
of  the  Convents  and  Monasteries  are  adorned  with  good  paint- 
ings. 2'he  Church  ofS*  Nicholas — the  University — and  the  pub- 
lic Libraries^  merit  notice. 

This  city  is  lighted  with  handsome  lamps,  patrolled  by  watch- 
men, and  encompassed  with  high  walls,  nearly  circuiar.  Its 
climate  is  ao  warm  as  to  be  oppressive  during  the  day>  even  in 
winter*. 

*  Morriedrcs  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sagmtium,  which  was  dettroyed 
by  Hannaid,!!  about  four  leaguet  distant  fipomValendas  andesfaibftaaeve  vcft- 
tigea  of  antiquity. 
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Valladolid,  anciently  called  Pintia^  containa  a  Umverticy; 
and,  in  the  Dominican  Church  of  S,  PauL^  two  celebrated  pic- 
tures, by  Cardenas. 

Burgos,  the  ancient  capital  of  Old  Castile,  is  built  partly  on 
the  acclivity  of  a  mountain,  and  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Arlan- 
9on.  Its  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Eu- 
rope, and  some  other  Churches,  merit  notice. 

Madrid,  anciently  denominated  MatUua,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain upward  of  150,000  inhabitants.  It  has  fifteen  Gates,  all 
composed  of  granite,  and  most  of  them  handsome :  its  streets 
are  clean,  spacious,  well-paved,  and  well  lighted ;  and  the  en- 
trance to  this  city,  through  the  gate  of  Alcala,  is  strikingly  mag- 
nificent* 

Among  the  objects  which  especially  deserve  attention  are, 
the  Royal  Residence^  called  the  new  Palace,  and  most  sump- 
tuously furnished — the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  History^^he 
Churdies  ofS.  Isabella — 5.  Paschalis — S.  Isidoro — S.  France$co' 
de  Sales — and  5.  Martina — the  Convent  of  Las  Descahas  reales, 
which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures— Me  Church  of  Las 
Salesas — the  Royal  Consent  of  S.  Philip^  in  point-of  architecture 
one  of  the  finest  building  at  Madrid — the  Domenican  Church — 
^d  the  Bridge,  thrown  over  the  Man^anares. 

This  city  is  enriched  with  a  University,  a  royal  College,  called 
Estudios  realeSf  an  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts,  and  other  literary 
establishments. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the  Prado~-a  fin*  Street, 
called  Alcala— the  Gardens  of  the  Casa  del  CamipkCH-and  tbe 
banks  of  the  Man9anares. 

.  The  Spaniah  Theatre,  the  Bull-fights,  the  TertuUia,  and  the 
B^esco  (the  two  last  being  card-assemblies,  balls,  concerts,  or 
goik(s)xaxG  the  principal  public  amusements. 

The  Ti^stry  MfMsiufacture ;  the  China  Manufacture  at  Bue«- 
Retiro ;  and  the  Glaas  Manufacture  at  S.  Ildefonso,  merit  no- 
tice. 

$eV)eial  of  the  Inns  at  Madrid  are  good^  and  one^of  tfae  best 
is  the  Craw.de  Ma^he,  in  the  Alcala. 

Provisions  are  cheap ;  and  the  common  table-wines  are  those 
of  La  Mancha  and  Valdepenas. 

There  are  no  Hackney  coaches  in  this  city ;  but  jobrcarriages 
may  be  hired  by  the  day,  for  eight  or  nine  French  livres*.     < . 
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The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  environs  of  Madrid  are, 
the  Buen-Retiroy  which  is  embellished  with  an  equestrian  Statue 
of  Philip  IV,  by  Pietro  Tacca — the  Palace  of  Aranjuez^  and  its 
GrardenS'— ^A^  Palace  qfS,  Ilde/bnsoy  its  Paintings,  Sculpture, 
and  Water-works — and  the  Escurialy  which  is  situated  about 
twenty  English  miles  from  Madrid,  at  the  foot  of  the  Guada- 
rama  mountains.  This  Palace,  erected  by  Philip  II,  contains 
an  immense  collection  of  Pictures,  some  of  which  are  considered 
as  the  finest  existing ;  it  is  likewise  rich  in  sculpture,  gems,  and 
precious  marbles ;  and  among  its  buildings  comprises  a  Church, 
splendidly  ornamented ;  and  a  Cemetery,  called  the  Pantheon, 
where  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  beginning  with  Charles  V,  are 
buried.  The  Escurial  is  likewise  furnished  with  a  Library  par- 
ticularly rich  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  manuscripts ;  and 
adorned  with  frescos,  by  Carducho  *. 

The  road  from  Madrid  hither  is  excellent,  and  the  country 
beautiful* 

Route Jroni  Perpignan  to  Barcelona, 

2  BoUo Near  Fort  Bellegai'de  is  the  Bar- 

rier between  Prance  and  Spain; 
where  every  Traveller  must  pro- 
duce a  passport 
This  road  exhibits  a  fine  view  cf 
the  Pyrenees. 

3  Jonquera 

8    Figueras Sand  and  cork-trees.    Figueras  is 

a  fortified  town. 

S  Bascara The  road  traverses  the  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Cuessa-Regia,  the  envi- 
rons of  which  are  beautifuL 

3  Gerona     .    .     -    -    «  Anciently  Gerunda,     The  Cathe- 

dral merits  notice* 

4  MaUorqidnat 

2|  Hostakich      -    -    -    -  Here  Travellers  ford  a  river  whichy 

after  floods,  is  dangerous* 
2    San-Sehni 

*  The  books  in  this  Libnuy  are  placed  with  the  edges  of  the  leaves  outmid ;  a 
singular  method  introduced  into  the  Escurial  by  a  learned  Spaniard  of  the  sizp 
teenth  century. 
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S    La  Roca 

2i  Moncade The  road  skirts  the  banks  of  the 

sea. 

2  Barcelona    •    •    -    -  The  hedges  near  this  city  consist 
•^—  of  aloes. 

30  leagues. 

Barcelona,  anciently  denominated  Barcinoy  from  Hamilcar 
Barcas,  by  whom  it  was  built,  is  a  fine  city,  charmingly  situated, 
in  a  delicious  climate,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Llobregat ;  and 
supposed  to  contain  111,000  inhabitants:  its  Port  and  Mole,  are 
handsome.  The  ruins  qfihe  Roman  toton^~a  Mosaic  Pavement^ 
which  probably  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Neptune*— /Ae  Arch" 
deaconry^  once  the  Roman  Governor's  Palace,  and  in  its  yard  a 
beauiiful  Sarcophagusy  now  used  as  a  Watering-trough — the  Ca^^ 
ihedraly  a  light  and  elegant  Gothic  edifice— -Me  Church  qfS. 
Maria — the  GeneroTs  Palace-^he  Exchange — the  Academy  of 
BeauX'Arts — the  military  Academy — the  Libraries  belonging  to 
the  Episcopal  CoUegCy  the  Carmelites^  and  the  Domenicans-^the 
great  Hospital,  and  the  Cannon  Foundry,  all  merit  notice.  Thp 
Inns  in  this  city  are  good;  and  the  Promenades  pleasant;  espe- 
cially that  called  the  MuraiUa.  The  Gardens  of  the  Convent  of 
S.  Jeronimo,  are  much  celebrated ;  and  the  country-house  be- 
longing  to  the  Domenicans  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation. 

Route  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa. 

3  MartoreU  -   ^^    -     ^    -  HannibaVs  Bridge,  and  triumphal 

Arch,  render  this  village  re- 
markable: the  present  Bridge 
however  was  not  erected  by 
Hannibal ;  but  built  with  the  ma<* 
terials  of  that  which  he  erectedt 
A  fine  and  populous  country. 

9     San^Felix 

3    Piera  ..<.•*-'  This  place  is  situated  at  the  foot 

of  Montserrat,  so  called  from 
the  word  Serras,  a  saw ;  and,  in 
shape,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary mountains  existing.  The 
App.-]  Q 
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3     Igualada 


3     Santa-Maria 
3     Cervera     -     • 


2     Tarraga 


4    MoUerusa 
4    Lerida  -    • 


Hermitages  of  Montserrat  merit 
notice ;  as  do  the  almost  end- 
less variety  of  ever-greens,  and 
deciduous  plants  with  which  the 
mountain  abounds. 

Near  the  town  of  Cardona  is  a 
lofty  hill,  consisting  of  one  block 
of  Gemmae  Salt,  with  which  can- 
dlesticks, boxes,  &c.  are  made; 
and  this  substance  is  transpa- 
rent, like  rock-crystal. 

The  road  traverses  the  river  Noya 
three  times.  The  Inn  at  Igua- 
lada is  a  good  one. 

-  This  town  is  situated  in  a  chann- 
ing  valley,  and  contains  a  Uni- 
versity. 

.  An  excellent  Inn.  The  price  of 
provisions,  and  of  the  Ruido  de 
Casa  is  fixed  at  every  inn  by 
the  Aranceh  or  tariff. 

.  Anciently  called  lUrda, — Near 
this  place  Caesar  was  defeated 
by  one  of  Pompey's  generals. 
There  are  several  Antiquities  at 
Lerida. 


&  Fraga 

4  Candtunos 

a  Bujaralox 

3  Venta  de  S.  Luca 

3  Agmlar    -    -    - 


8     LaPueida 
8 


51  leagues. 


Here  the  road  crosses  the  river 
Cinca.  A  fine  country,  well 
cultivated.    Road  good. 

This  town  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Casar-Augtuta. 
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Route  from  Madrid  to  Granada, 


8     Aranjuex 


2    Ocanna 


3i    La  Quardia 


2  TemhUque 

2  Canada  de  la  Higuera 

2  Madridefos 

3  Puerto  de  Lapiche 

2  VUlaUa     -    -    -    . 


Viz.  2|  leagues  to  Los  Angeles^  3 
to  EspartinaSy  2f  to  Aranjuez^ 
whence  to  Madrid  the  road  is 
excellent. 

Windmills  announce  to  the  Tra- 
veller that  he  is  entering  the 
province  of  La  Mancha^  where 
the  customs  and  manners  de- 
scribed by  Cervantes  still  pre- 
vail ;  and  where  every  peasant 
talks  of  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho.  At  the  Venta  de  Q:uesaday 
is  a  Well,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  knight*.  Tlius  is 
genius  immortalized,  even  by 
the  lowest  of  the  people ! 

The  Church  here  contains  cele- 
brated pictures  by  Angelo 
Nardd. 


2i  Venta  de  Q^esada 
2i  Manqanarei 
2    N.  S.dela  Consoiacion 
2     Valdepenas    -    -    -    - 

2    Santa  Cruz    -    -    i.    - 


Here  Travellers  either  drive 
through  the  Gijuela,  or  cross  it 
on  a  bridge. 


The  wines  of  Man^anares  and 
Valdepenas  are  much  liked. 

The  plain  of  La  Mancha  begins 
nearTembleque,  at  La  Concep- 
tion de  Almaradiel,  the  first  of 
the  new  villages  of  the  Sierra 
Morena. 


*  Tbit  well  cownumcitet  with  tht  nibtemoeous  river  Guadiana. 
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2  Almaradiel 

3  Las  Correderas 
3     Las  CaroUnas 
2    Guarraman 

«2     Bai/len 

2|  CasadelRey 

2|  Andujar 

5    Jaen    -    -    - 


3     Gxm&iV 

3    Alcala  la  real  - 


4     Pinos  Puente 


4    Granada. 


The  new  houses  surrounded  with 
cypress-trees,  which  are  seen 
on  this  road>  belong  to  German 
families  who  came  hither  to 
people  the  country. 


Here  Travellers  are  conveyed 
across  the  Guadalquivir,  (an- 
ciently the  Bcetis)^  in  a  ferry. 

This  place  abounds  with  citrons, 
figs,  and  oranges ;  and  its  Ab- 
bey is  the  most  amply  endowed 
of  any  one  in  Spain. 

Here  the  road  enters  the  cele- 
brated Vega,  or  plain  of  Grana^ 
da;  and  crosses  the  small  river 
Cubillas. 


7li  leagues. 

Granada,  not  long  since,  was  supposed  to  contain  80,000  in- 
habitants ;  but  now  the  population  is  estimated  at  only  50,000. 
The  Cathedral  here,  a  large  and  venerable  pile,  is  embellished 
with  fine  paintings,  by  Don  Pedro  d'Athanasia,  Spagnoletto, 
Risuenno,  and  John  of  Seville.  The  Cartuxa-^Los  Attgelos — 
S,  Domingo-^and  the  Capuchin  Convent^  possess  good  pictures ; 
and  the  Coliedian  of  Moorish  Antiquities  merits  notice. 

The  Paseo  is  a  pleasant  Promenade ;  so  likewise  is  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  Xenil ;  and  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthy. 

Alhambra,  justly  the  pride  of  Granada,  stands  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence between  the  rivers  Douro  and  Xenil,  and  derives  its  name 
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from  the  red  colour  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  built ;  the 
word  Alhambra,  signifying  the  red  house. 

This  ancient  Palace  of  the  Moorish  Kings,  in  point  of  work- 
manship, perhaps  the  most  beautiful  structure  extant,  is  so  well 
described  by  Townsend,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  his 
account  of  it. 

^'  The  ascent  to  this  edifice  (unique  in  its  style  of  architec- 
ture), is  through  a  shady  and  well-watered  grove  of  elms, 
abounding  with  nightingales.  You  enter  first  into  an  oblong 
court  of  160  feet  by  90,  with  a  basin  of  water  in  the  midst,  of 
100  feet  in  length,  encompassed  by  a  flower-border.  At  each 
end  is  a  colonnade.  Hence  you  pass  into  the  court  of  the  lions, 
so  called  because  the  fountain  in  the  middle  is  supported  by 
lions.  It  is  adorned  with  a  colonnade  of  an  hundred  and  forty 
marble  pillars.  The  royal  bed-chamber  has  two  alcoves  adorned 
with  columns,  and  a  foimtain  between  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
room ;  adjoining  are  two  hot-baths.  The*  great  hall  is  about 
40  feet  square,  and  60  in  height,  with  eight  windows  and  two 
doors,  all  in  deep  recesses.  Between  this  and  the  oblong  court 
is  a  gallery  of  90  feet  by  16.  AH  these  lower  apartments  have 
fountains,  and  are  paved  either  with  tiles  or  marble,  in  checkers. 
The  idea  of  the  ceilings  is  evidently  taken  from  stalactites,  or 
drop-stones,  found  in  the  roofs  of  natural  caverns.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  friezes  are  arabesque,  and  perfectly  accord  with 
the  Arabic  inscriptions,  which  are  here  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  each  apartment  was  designed.  Thus,  for  instance,  over 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  of  judgment,  is  the  following  sentence : 
Enter,  Jear  not ;  seek  Justice,  and  Justice  thou  shaltjind.  A  hand- 
some staircase  leads  to  a  suite  of  apartments  intended  for  the 
winter." 

Adjoining  to  Alhambra  is  a  Palace  begun  by  Charles  V,  but 
never  finished ;  and  near  it  another  Moorish  Palace,  called  Xe- 
nalarife,  the  entrance  to  which  is  adorned  by  two  cypress-trees, 
reputed  to  have  flourished  during  five  ages;  they  are  im- 
mensely large. 

Route  Jrom  Madrid  to  Malaga. 

52\  Andujar See  the  preceding  route. 

3     Porcuna 
5     Bajena 
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4    Lucena 
3 1  Alameda 
Si  Aniequera 

3  Venta  de  Cantarrajati 

4  Malaga. 

78f  leagues. 

Malaga,  anciently  called  Malacay  and  supposed  to  contain 
above  45,000  inhabitants,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  Cathedral^ 
the  interior  of  which  is  beautifully  finished ;  the  high  altar  and 
pulpit  are  of  fine  marble ;  and  the  choir  is  ornamented  in  a  style 
of  peculiar  elegance. 

The  white  wine  of  the  mountains  near  Malaga,  and  the  red 
wine,  called  vino  tinio^  are  much  esteemed ;  and  the  fruits  are 
excellent. 

Some  vestiges  of  antiquities  may  be  discovered  here. 

Route Jrofm  Madrid  to  Cordova^  SeviUe^  and  Cadiz. 

62|  Andujar See  the   route  from  Madrid  to 

Granada. 
Zi  Aldea  del  Rio 
Sf  Carpio 

2}  Cortijo  de  Casa  Blanca 
2i  Cordova. 

64}  leagues, 

Cordova,  anciently  denominated  Corduha^  and  reputed  to  ccm* 
tain  near  30,000  inhabitants,  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  sub' 
sequently  became  a  Moorish  capital  It  stands  in  a  charming 
situation,  and  is  watered  by  the  Guadalquivir.  A  considerable 
part  of  Me  Roman  Walls  still  remain ;  and  the  Cathedral^  once  a 
Mosque,  is  a  splendid,  though  a  fantastic  edifice* 

According  to  Strabo,  Corduba  was  founded  by  Marcellus, 
and  the  first  Roman  Colony  established  in  Spain ;  it  boasts  of 
having  given  birth  to  Seneca  and  Lucan. 

3     Cortijo  de  Mango-Negro 
3     Carhta 
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4  Erija 

3  Louisiana 

3  J  Vejita  de  la  Portuguesa 

2\  Camtona 

3  Jarazone  la  Vieja 

3  Seville. 

89i  leagues. 

Seville,  anciently  denominated  HispaliSf  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain above  80,000  inhabitants ;  and  possesses  an  excellent  inn, 
called  The  Posada  de  la  Baviere.  The  city  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain :  its  walls,  like 
those  of  several  Spanish  towns,  are  circular,  and  seem  of  Moor- 
ish construction.  Some  of  its  gates  are  handsome;  and  its  CSti- 
thedral  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  the  Tower  belonging  to  which 
is  deemed  achef^csuvre  of  architecture.  In  the  Cathedral  are 
some  very  fine  pictures ;  that  called  The  Gamba^  and  painted 
by  Luis  de  Vargas,  especially  merits  notice ;  as  do  those  of  the 
admirable  MuriUo,  who  was  bom  at  Seville.  The  Organ  is  a 
very  fine  one ;  and  the  episcopal  Library  consists  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes. The  Hospicio  de  la  Caritad  contains  the  master-piece 
of  Murillo ;  and  the  Capuchin  Church  is  likewise  enriched  with 
several  of  his  works.  The  Church  of  Santa  Cruz  contains  a  fine 
picture,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Campanna,  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  ;  the  Franciscan  Convent  is  embellished  with  paintings  by 
Murillo ;  as  are  many  other  Convents,  Churches,  and  private 
houses.  The  Jesuits  College,  now  the  Liquisition^  is  a  hand- 
some structure ;  the  Alcazar,  or  ancient  Moorish  Palace,  and  its 
Garden,  deserve  notice ;  as  do  the  Exchange,  the  Univertiti^y  the 
Aqueduct,  and  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk. 

One  league  distant  from  this  city,  at  the  ancient  ItaUca,  are 
ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre, 

2  Dos  Hermanos 

3  Venta  tneja  de  Oran 

4  Caberas 

3y  Cortijos  de  Romaniana 

3^  Xeres  de  la  Frontera    -  This  town  is  supposed  to  stand  on 

the  site  of  the  ancient  Asti-Re- 
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gia;  near  which  spot  Rodericy 
last  Monarch  of  the  Visigotfaa, 
lost  the  battle  that  put  a  period 
to  their  dominion  in  Spain. 

2|  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 

3    La  Ida  de  Leon 

8    Cadiz. 

1 13}  leagues. 

Cadi2,  anciently  called  Gades^  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  afterward  became  a  Roman  Colony.  It  contains 
80,000  inhabitants ;  is  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  of 
Spain,  and  possesses  a  safe  and  very  capacious  harbour.  Among 
the  objects  best  worth  notice  at  Cadiz  are,  the  nevo  Custom-home 
^^he  great  Hospital»-ihe  Capuchin- Church,  adorned  with  an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Murillo — the  old,  and  the  nfto  Cathedral — the 
Theatre — the  Mallr-^and  the  Ramparts, 

The  public  amusements  consist  of  bull-fights,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  theatrical  exhibitions ;  assemblies,  balls,  concerts, 
and  parties  of  pleasure  to  Chiclona,  a  small  town  four  leagues 
from  Cadiz. 

The  best  wines  in  this  neighbourhood  are  Xeres,  and  Paca- 
retti. 

Travellers  who  visit  Cadiz  should  take  especial  care  to  be  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  adjacent  village,  called  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria. 

The  churches  and  convents  of  Spam  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
plate  and  precious  stones ;  but  these  treasures,  however  splen- 
didly they  may  decorate  an  altar,  do  not  deserve  to  be  named 
among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  a  Traveller's  attention :  per- 
B<mswho  have  sufficient  leisure,  however,  would  do  well  to  exa* 
koine  them. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

PROVINCE  OF    HOLLAND. 

Monei^Post  horses — Trechschuyts^  8fC. — Expense  of  travelling 
post  from  Naarden  to  Amsterdam^Expense  of  travelling  in  a 
Trechschuyty  ^, — Dutch  Inns — Route  from  Amsterdam  to 
Cl&oes  and  Cologne—and  from  CUves  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdam^ 
and  Hehoetsluys — Prices^  per  Packet,  from  Hehoetsluys  to 
Hanoich — Days  appointed  for  sailing — Route  from  Amsterdam 
to  Munster^-from  Amsterdam  to  Emden—from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht,  Bois-le-DuCy  and  Maestricht^rom  Amsterdam  to 
Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam— from  Nimeguen  to  Rotter^ 
dam  and  Hehoetsluys^-^rom  Nimeguen  to  Bois-le-Duc  and 
Bredor-from  Bois^e-Duc  to  Anvers^-from  Bergen-op-Zoom 
to  Anversr—from  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg — and  from  Hamburg 
to  Amsterdam,  by  Groningen  and  Leuwarden — Population  of 
Amsterdam — Objects  best  toorth  notice^Public  Amusements-^ 
Carriages— Inns-^VUlages  of  Broek  and  Saardam — Dock- 
yard belonging  to  the  latter — Price  of  a  boat  to  go  and  return 
from  Amsterdam  to  Saardam — Voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Vtrecht, 

Money* 

£  s.  d. 

A  Btiver in  English  money,  about  0  0  1 

A  gilder,  or  florin .. .  20  stivers 0  1  g 

Arix-dollar 2f  florind 0  4  6 

A  dry-gilder 60  stivers 0  5  4 

A  silver  ducatoon ...   3  florins,  3  stivers. ...  0  5  8 

A  gold  ducat 20  florins 110  0 

In  Belgium  the  greater  part  of  the  currency  is  French  money. 

Post'horseSf  Treckschuyts,  4rc. 

Persons  who  resolve  to  travel  post  through  Holland,  should 
endeavour  to  procure  from  the  first  post-master  who  furnishes 
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them  with  horses,  a  paper  called  Un  billet  depostCf  which  ena- 
bles them  to  proceed  without  unnecessary  delays,  and  precludes 
disputes  Relative  to  the  number  of  their  horses. 

A  Traveller  who  procures  this  bUtet,  pays  to  the  post-master 
who  gives  it  the  whole  expense  of  his  horses,  from  the  place 
whence  they  set  out  to  their  journey's  end ;  and  presents  a  few 
stivers  to  his  secretary.  The  usual  price  charged  by  post^ 
masters  for  every  draught-horse,  is  one  florin  an  hour  *. 

Expense  of  travelling  post  from  Naarden  te  Amsterdam  fpooo  IhtUh 
miles  in  distance Jy  vnth  three  horses. 

Florins.  Stivers. 

Horses 12        O 

Master  of  the  post-carriages 0        0 

Greasing  wheels 0        6 

Driver I         0 

Tax  for  the  roads 1         0 

14       12 

Travelling  post  in  Holland  is  always  expensive,  and  often  dis- 
agreeable ;  for  many  of  the  roads  are  bad :  neither  ought  it  in- 
deed to  be  attempted  during  spring  and  autumn,  on  account  of 
the  rains  and  fogs,  which  render  almost  every  road  so  wet  and 
muddy,  as  to  be  dangerous ;  and  this  circumstance,  united  to  the 
exorbitant  sums  usually  charged  for  baggage,  makes  Dutch 
Diligences  uneligible ;  therefore,  the  general  mode  of  travelling 
is  in  Treckschuyts,  or  covered  barges.  These  vessels  contain 
two  apartments  3  the  after-one,  called  the  roof  being  neatly  fitted 
up,  and  appropriated  to  the  best  company;  the  other,  to  ser- 
vants, &c.  The  roof  holds  from  eight  to  twelve  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  the  inferior  apartment  from 
forty  to  fifty.  A  Treckschuyt  moves  precisely  at  the  rate  of 
four  English  miles  an  hour ;  and  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  on  whose 
back  rides  a  lad,  called  the  Conductor.  This  lad  blows  a  hom 
as  the  signal  of  departure ;  and  uses  the  same  instrument  when- 
ever he  wishes  to  have  a  draw-bridge  lifted  up ;  and  whenever 

•  Two  leagues  of  Holland  make  one  post ;  and  two  miles  of  HolUml  equally 
make  one  post. 
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he  descries  another  vessel.  Places  in  the  roof  should  be  se- 
cured a  day  before  they  are  wanted.  Places  in  the  inferior 
apartment  cost  about  six  stivers  each,  per  mile ;  and  places  in 
the  roof  are  something  dearer.  A  roof-passenger  is  allowed  to 
carry  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  baggage,  cost  free. 

The  Conductor  expects  from  every  Passenger  about  one  stiver. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  frugally  and  pleasantly  in  Hol- 
land, should  not  encumber  themselves  with  much  baggage :  for 
Dutch  porters  are  so  exorbitant  in  their  charges,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  notoriously  addicted  to  theft,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  bargain  with  them  respecting  price,  before  trunks  are 
removed,  even  from  one  Treckschuyt  to  another;  and  equally 
necessary  never  to  lose  sight  of  a  trunk  while  it  continues  in 
their  possession.  The  cheapest  way  of  transporting  heavy  bag- 
gage from  one  town  to  another  is  by  means  of  vessels  called 
Packet-boats. 

Dutch  Inns  are,  generally  speaking,  clean  and  good :  but  it 
is  requisite  for  persons  who  intend  to  reside  long  at  any  of  them, 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  innkeeper  for  the  price  of  apart- 
ments, &c. 

Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Clives  and  Cologne. 

2\  Naarden Travellers  who  come  from  Ger- 
many find  the  first  Treckschuyts 
here.  Naarden  stands  on  the 
Zuider-Zee. 

2i  Amersfort  -  -  -  -  This  town  is  famous  for  its  manu- 
factures of  dimity  and  bomba- 
sins. 

2     Arnheim  -----  The  ramparts  here  are  pretty. 

2     Ntpnegen The  Maison  de  ViUey  where  the 

peace  of  Nymegen  was  con- 
cluded in  1678,  merits  notice ; 
as  does  the  M  Chateau  of  Fal" 
kenhqfy  built  by  Charlemagne. 

2     Cl&vcs-     -^  -     -     -    -The   Castle  here^the  HStel  de 

ViUe — the  lofty  Toiwer,  from 
the  summit  of  which  above 
twenty-four    towns   are   disco- 
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verable — and  the  Promenades^ 
all  merit  notice. 

if  Calcar 

\\  Xanien 

if  Rheinbergen 

1     Hochstras 

1  Undingen 

2  Neus 

2    Dormagen 

if  Cologne.  -  -    I.    -     -  See,   under  "  GKRMAyr,"    the 

— —  route  from  Vienna,  through  Ra- 

23  miles.     '  tisbon  and  Brussels,  to  Ostend. 

RotUeJrom  ClSves  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdaniy  and  Hdvoetduys. 

2    Nymegen 
2     Wageningen 

5     Utrecht    .    -     -     -     .  This  is  a  handsome  town ;  and  ike 

ruins  of  its  Cathedral  merit  no- 
tice ;  as  does  its  Unmrnty 
(though  inferior  to  that  of  Ley- 
den);  and  its  botanic  Garden, 
Utrecht  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  30,000  inhabitants. 
4     Alphen 

2  Leyden The  population  of  Leyden  is  esti- 
mated at  48,000.  Its  streets 
are  spacious,  clean,  and  well 
paved;  its  buildings  elegant; 
and  its  public  institutions  use- 
fuL  It  stands  on  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  street 
which  contains  the  Stadt-bouse 
is  oi  an  extraordinary  length. 
The  Stadt-Jiouse,  and  the  Ha^ 
pitalj  in  this  street,  are  fine 
buildings ;  and  the  Halls  of  the 
former  exhibit  good  pictures; 
the  most  celebrated  of  which 
(by  Lucas  Van  Leyden),  repre- 
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sents  the  last  Judgnusnt.  An- 
other picfture,  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  subject,  represents 
the  famished  Inhabitants  of  Ley- 
den,  after  they  had  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  town,  eagerly  devouring 
the  relief  which  was  brought  to 
them  by  their  countrymen. 
The  University  of  Ley  den,  found- 
ed in  1575,  is  the  most  ancient 
in  Holland ;  and  has  had  among 
its  professors  and  scholars  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  £u- 
*  rope.  It  contains  many  objects 

of  interest.  The  botanic  Gar- 
den merits  notice ;  and  the  pub' 
lie  Library  is  famed  for  its  col- 
lection of  oriental  manuscripts. 
In  the  centre  of  Leyden  is  a 
Tumiilus,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Hengist  the  Saxon 
Prince :  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive view*. 
2  The  Hague  -  -  -  -  This  town,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, this  village,  is  supposed 
to  contain  near  40>000  inha- 
bitants. The  Voorhout  is  a  fine 
street,  adorned  with  several  ele- 
gant buildings,  and  the  Vyver- 

•  Haerlem  is  only  fifteen  Hnglish  miles  distant  from  Leyden;  and  well  worth  risit- 
ing,  on  account  of  the  Organ  placed  in  its  principal  Churchi  and  said  to  be  th<e  finest 
inctrument  of  that  kind  existing.  Travellers  may  hear  it  at  any  time,  by  paying  a 
ducat  to  the  Organist,  and  a  couple  of  guilders  to  the  Bellows-blowers. 

The  length  of  the  laigest  pipe  is  thirty-two  feet,  and  its  diameter  sixteen  inches ; 
the  Organ  has  sixty  stops,  four  separations,  two  shakes,  two  couplings,  and  twelve 
pair  of  bellows. 

Haerlem  disputes  with  Mentz  and  Strasburg  the  honour  of  having  invented  the 
Art  of  Printing;  and  iu  Bleacheriet  are  fiuned  for  the  whiteness  they  give  to 
linen. 

The  city  is  neat  and  well  built 
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burg  is  a  handBome  oblong 
square.  The  Hague  is  paved 
with  light-coloured  bricks,  which 
are  kept  remarkably  clean. 

Public  entertainments  here  are  re- 
duced to  the  Dutch  Theatre, 
opened  only  twice  a  week ;  and 
the  price  for  admittance  to  the 
boxes  is  something  more  than 
half  an  English  crown. 

About  one  English  mile  from  the 
Hague,  in  The  House  in  the 
Wood,  is  the  national  Cabinet 
of  Pictures ;  which  contains  a 
celebrated  candle-light  piece, 
by  Schalken,  the  subject  being 
a  portrait  of  Wilham  III,  of 
England. 

Two  English  miles  from  the  Hague 
is  Scheveling,  where  the  Stadt- 
holder  embarked  when  he  fled 
from  his  country.  The  road 
between  the  Hague  and  this 
village  is  perfectly  straight, 
about  twenty  paces  broad,  and 
shaded  by  beeches,  limes,  and 
oaks,  of  so  extraordinary  a  mag- 
nitude, that  they  form  to  ap- 
pearance an  impenetrable  fo- 
rest. 
3     Rotterdam    -    -    -    -  This  city,  reputed  to  contain  56,000 

inhabitants,  stands  near  the  coii- 
fluence  of  the  Rotte  with  the 
Maes. 

The  principal  streets  are  inter- 
sected by  canals,  deep  enou^ 
to  receive  vessels  of  three 
hundred  tons  burden ;  and  the 
Boom-Quay  is  a  fine  street: 
but  the  buildings  at  Rotterdam 
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are  completely  Dutch,  and  con- 
sequently inelegant. 
The  Market-place  is  adorned  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Erasmus,  who 
was  born  here. 
Concerts  are  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments in  this  city.    The  Play- 
house is  small,  but  neat. 
4     Hehoetsluys,  -    -     -    -  At  this  Port  Travellers  frequently 
■  embark  for  England. 

24  miles. 


Prices f  per  Post-office  Packet,  from  Harwich  to  Hchooetsluys; 
andf  vice  versd* 

£  s.    d. 
Cabin,  or  whole  Passenger    -------2  14    0 

Half-passenger  -----------1     76. 

Four-wheeled  carriage,  the  charge  for  shipping 
it  being  paid  by  the  owner      ------660 

After-cabin,  if  a  Family  take  it  to  themselves,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  guineas,  according  to  the  number  of  beds  required. 

These,  rates  were  established  in  1815;  but  probably  they 
may  have  been  recently  lowered,  like  those  to  and  from  Cux- 
baven. 

Provisions  for  the  Passengers,  wine  and  spirits  excepted,  are 
provided  by  the  conunander  of  the  vessel,  at  his  own  expense. 

Harwich-packets  sail  to  Helvoetsluys  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  weather  permit- 
ting ;  and  return  twice  a  week,  if  possible. 


Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Munster. 


7  Amheim 

2  Doeshurg 

2  Lanaweert 

2  Bockhdd 

2  Coesfeld 

4  Borken 
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2    Munster.   -••<...  See,under"  Germ  any,'*  the  route 

from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

21  miles.  through  Cassel  to  Munster. 

Rautejrom  Atmierdam  to  Etnden. 

5    Amersfort 
If  Worthbdsen 

2  Loo -  The  Castle  here  merits  notice. 

3  ZwoUe       .....  The  large  Church,  in  the  Market- 

place, is  worth  seeing. 

4  Hardenherg 
2    Paylen 

2  Sudlar 

3  Schxoetz 

2     Nieuschanz 

2    Emden. The  Maison    de    VtUe-^the  Ar- 

—  serial — the    new    Church'^ the 

26f  miles*  great  Church — and  the  Tomb  of 

Count  John  IT,  merit  notice. 

Route Jrom  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht^  Bois-k-Duc,  and  Maestrickt, 


3     Utrecht 

5     Bois-le-Duc   -    - 

-    -  The  Maison  de  ViOe  is  a  minia- 

ture-copy of  the  Stadt-house 

at  Amsterdam. 

3     Heydenhoren 

2    Achelen 

1|  Brce 

ll  Asch 

2    Maestricht.    -    - 

-     -  This  is  a  strong  and  flourishing 

town,  seated  on  the  Maes,  and 

1 8  miles.  embellished  with  handsome  pub- 

lic edifices,  and  pleasant  Pro- 
menades: it  also  contains  a 
Theatre. 
A  barge  goes  daDy  from  Maes- 
tricht to  Liege,  and  accom- 
plishes the  voyage  in  six  hours. 
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The  price  of  each  seat  in  this 
vessel  is  twelve  stivers* 

Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden^  the  HagtiCy  and  Rotterdam* 

3    Leyden 

2  The  Hague    -    -    -    .  Hence  to  Rotterdam  the  country 

is  beautiful. 
S    Rotterdam. 

8  miles.  I 

Route Jrom  Nymegen  to  Rotterdam  and  Helvoetsbiys. 

3|  Thuil 

3  Gorinchem      -    -    -    -  The  Maes  (here  called  the  Merwe) 

abounds  with  salmon.  The 
castle  of  Loevenstein,  not  fkr 
hence,  was  the  prison  of  Hugo 
Grotius. 

3  J  Kruympen 
li  Rotterdam 

4  Helooetsluys, 

15^  miles. 

Route  Jrom  Nymegen  to  Bais-le-Duc  and  Breda*. 

2  Grave 

3  Bois-le-Duc 
If  Druynen 

2  Breda. The  Palace  here  is  a  fine  build- 

■^—  ing,  well  fortified. 

8i  miles. 

Route  from  Bois'le-Duc  to  Anvers. 

3  Eydnhoven 
8     Toumhout 

Afp.-]  M 
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4    OoHmaUe 

4    Anvers. 


19  miles. 


Rouiejram  Bergen-cjhZoom  to  Anvtrs. 


4    Puten 
4    Anvers. 

smiles. 


Rotaefrom  Amsterdam  to  Hamhtrg. 


Hi  ZwoUe 
4    Hardenberg 
4    Nienhus 
3    lAngen 
2    Hoidunen 


The  Coitk  of  Ckmenmerik,  io 
this  neigbbourhood,  merits  im>* 
tice. 


9  Kloppenbufg 

3  Wildshauten 

I  Delmenhorst 

1  Brime 

I  Ohem-Netdand 

1  Fiickerhude 

3  KhtUr-Seven 

4  Buxtehude 
f  Blankeniee     - 

9    Hamburg. 

46|  miles. 

Route  Jrom  Hamiurg  to  Amsterdam^  throng^  Gromngen  and 
Letuwatden* 

4|  Homburg 


The  Convention  of  1757 
eluded  here. 


-  -    -  The  situation  of  this  Tillage  is 

picturesque. 

-  -    -  It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ] 

in  order  to  reach  Hamburg. 
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4i  Bremervoerde 

3  Elsfleth Here  the  rond  croBses  the  Weser. 

7     Bamhorst 

\lApe 

4  Detrtm 

I    Nieuschatu 

if  Wiruckoten 

If  Groningen      ....  The  Marlet-ftacehete^  c9S\eA  Hxe 

Bree-Markt^  is  magnificait ; 
and  the  Gothic  Tower  of  S. 
Martin's  Church  is  the  loftiest 
building  in  Holland.  The  JU' 
brary  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity merits  notice;  and  ihe 


,    PlatOage   is    a   pleasant  Pro- 

menade. 

A  variety   of  petrifactions   are 

found  in  the  vicinity  of  this 

town* 

3     Strchbusch 

*l     Dockunt 

a    Leuwarden 

2    Francker 

1     HarUngen     -    • 

-    -  This  is  a  handsome  town. 

14  Amsterdam.    -    - 

-    -  In  order  to  reach  this  city»  it  is 

— .  necessary  to  cross  the  Zuider- 

69\  miles.  Zee, 

Amsterdam,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel  with  a 
rivulet  called  the  Wye,  is  a  fortified  town,  about  nine  miles  in 
circumference,  and  supposed  to  contain  2l7yOOO  inhabitants. 
The  Siadt-hotuey  a  justly  celebrated  edifice,  is  embellished  on 
the  outside  with  statues,  among  which  is  a  fine  colossal  Atlas. 
The  Hall  where  criminab  receive  sentence,  apd  the  great  Hall, 
together  with  its  bronze  Gates,  merit  notice.  The  Buiyo- 
masters'  Apartment  contains  a  fine  picture,  by  Ferdinand  Bol, 
representing  Fabricius  in  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus ;  and  another  of 
Curius  at  his  frugal  repast.  The  Council-chamber  is  adorned 
with  paintings;  one  of  which,  by  Vanderhelst^  represents  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Munster. 

R  2 
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Another  picture,  by  Vandyck,  represents  an  assembly  of  the 
States.  The  Stadt-house  stands  upon  piles,  in  number  said  to 
be  13,659.  The  new  Churchy  near  the  Stadt-house,  contains 
Monuments  to  the  memory  of  several  distinguished  Dutchmen ; 
and  the  old  Churchy  called  Oudenkirk,  is  enriched  with  an  Organ 
little  inferior,  either  in  size  or  excellence,  to  that  at  Haerlem. 
This  Church  likewise  contains  fine  painted  glass,  and  some  mo- 
numents. Among  other  public  buildings,  worth  notice,  are ; 
the  India  House — the  West  India  House — the  Exchange — the 
Bank — the  town-Arsenals^-the  Admiralty^  and  its  Arsenal — and 
the  Orphan^ Asylum*  The  Synagogue  of  the  Portuguese  Jews 
.  is  a  fine  one :  and  the  Jews  hav^  a  Theatre  in  this  city,  and  re- 
present Hebrew  plays :  there  is  likewise  a  Dutch  Theatre ;  and 
also  a  French  one ;  but  both  are  ill-attended ;  Concerts  being 
the  favourite  public  amusement.  The  streets  of  Amsterdam 
are,  generally  speaking,  intersected  by  canals,  and  adorned  with 
trees.  The  carriages  commonly  used  are  fastened  to  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse ;  and  these  vehicles  may  be  hired  for 
half  the  price  of  those  which  run  upon  wheels.  Two  of  the 
principal  inns  are,  The  arms  of  Amsterdam,  and  The,Ihden. 

Near  this  city  stand  the  pleasant  Villages  of  Broek  and  Saar- 
dam ;  and  in  the  Dock-yard  belonging  to  the  latter,  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  worked  as  a  common  carpenter.  The  cottage 
wherein  he  lived,  while  thus  employed,  is  still  shown  to  Tra- 
vellers. 

A  boat,  to  go  and  return  from  Amsterdam  to  Saardam, 
usually  costs  from  six  to  nine  florins. 

The  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht  occupies  eight 
hours ;  and  is  the  most  pleasing,  in  point  of  scenery,  that  caa 
be  undertaken  in  Holland. 

The  Dykes  of  this  country,  constructed  to  preserve  it  from 
inundations,  are  stupendous  works,  which  highly  merit  notice. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

DENMARK. 

Money  of  Denmark — Price  ofPost-horseSt  ftc- — Day-book — Pais- 
ports,  SfC'^Route  Jrom  Hamburg  iy  sea  to  Hehingoer,  and 
thence  by  land  to  Copenhagen — Route  by  land  to  Lubeck,  or 
Kiel,  and  thence  by  sea  io  Copenhagen^ — Expense  attendant 
upon  crossing  the  Great  Belt — ditto  upon  crossing  tbe  Little 
Belt —  Copenhagen — Harbour — Population — Naval  Arsenal — 
other  objects  best  worth  notice — bin — Environs — "Route  from 
Copenhagen  to  Hamburg — Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Goihen- 
borg. 

Money  of  Denmark. 

£  S.  d. 
A  skilling,  in  English  money,  about  -  -  0  0  0| 
l6  skillings,  called  a  mark    -..--009 

A  crown,  4  mark3 ---030 

A  rix-dollar,  6  marks      .-----o4*6 

A  ducat,  11  marks      -..----083 

A  hatt-ducat,  14*  marks  ------0106 

A  mark  is  an  imaginary  coin.  Tbe  Danjcs  usually  keep  ac- 
counts in  rix-dollars. 

Price  of  Post-horses^  ifc. 

The  customary  price  of  post-horses  in  Penmark  is  sixteen 
skillings  a  horse,  per  German  mile. 

Every  postillion  is  entitled  to  four  skilHngs  per  German  mile ; 
and  for  a  carriage,  furnished  by  a  post-master,  the  price  is  two 
skUlings  per  German  mile. 

In  the  Isle  of  Funen  the  price  is  only  ten  skillings  a  horse, 
per  German  mile,  during  summer ;  but,  in  winter,  something 
more. 

In  Zeeland  the  price  is  fifteen  skillings  a  horse,  per  German 
mile. 
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In  addition  to  the  price  of  post-hones,  two  skillings  and  a 
half  per  mile  are  paid  at  every  barrier. 

To  every  English  carriage,  containing  four  places,  post- 
masters have  a  right  to  put  six  horses;  and  to  every  English 
carriage,  containing  two  places,  four  horses :  but  three  persons 
going  in  an  open  post-chariot  of  the  country,  and  having  only 
one  trunk,  are  not  compeUed  to  take  more  than  one  pair  of 
horses. 

Persons  who  travel  post  in  Denmark,  and  in  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein,  receive,  at  every  post-house,  a  billet,  containing  the 
hour,  and  even  the  moment  of  their  departure  fVom  that  station. 
Postillions  are  bound  to  drive  at  the  rate  of  one  German  mile 
an  hour;  and  dare  not  stop,  nor  even  smoke,  without  permission 
from  the  Traveller;  who,  on  changing  horses,  gives  lusbilkt  to 
the  post-master;  and  at  the  same  time  mentions  whether  the 
postHlibns  have  behaved  well  or  ill;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  they 
are  severely  punished. 

At  every  post-house  there  is  a  day-book,  in  which  the  Tra- 
veller is  required  to  write  bis  name,  die  hour  of  his  arrival,  and 
that  of  his  departure ;  making,  on  the  margin,  his  observations, 
and  complaints,  if  he  think  himself  in  any  respect  aggrieved. 

No  inn-keeper  can  allow  a  Traveller  to  leave  his  house  before 
this  useful  regulation  has  been  complied  with;  and  the  d^- 
books  of  every  inn  are  examined  once  a  month  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Passports  are  alirays  requisite  in  the  Danish  Islands:  they  are 
presented  to  the  officer  on  guard,  at  the  gate  of  every  city; 
and,  after  having  been  inspected  and  signed,  they  are  returned 
to  the|r  owners  by  a  soldier,  who  solicits  a  trifling  gratuity  for 
his  trouble. 

Persons  who  like  a  sea  voyage  may  embark  at  Hamburg,  in 
a  vessel  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  lapd  at  Helsingoer;  where 
these  vessels  cast  anchor;  and  where  carriages  returning  to 
Copenhagen,  which  is  only  five  German  miles  dis^nt,  may  be 
met  with  constantly. 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  this  journey  is  to  travel  by 
land  either  to  Lubeck,  or  Kiel ;  and  then  proceed  by  sea  to 
Copenhagen.  From  Hamburg  to  Kiel  is  twelve  German  miles ; 
from  Hamburg  to  Lubeck  eight;  and  the  voyage  from  the  latter 
port  to  Copenhagen  is  shorter  than  iirom  Kiel :  but  at  Lubeck 
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Trwrdien  pay  far  every  tmnk  a  tax  of  one  rix-doQar;  aad  at 
Kiel  considerably  lev. 

Etfmue  aUemdani  up/m  pauing  ike  Great  Bek. 


I 

a 

21 

0 

8 

% 

1 

9 

0 

13 

0 

12 

1 

0 

Embarkation  of  a  carriage       •        •        •       - 
Passage  of  ditto     ....-• 

Taxesy  &c, 

Drink-money  for  the  men  who  embark  a  carriage 
Fees  to  soldiers  who  have  the  charge  of  passports 
Landing  a  carriage>  independent  of  drawing  it 

from  the  water's  side  to  the  post-house 
Drink«money  for  the  boatmen        ... 

The  length  of  this  passage  is  about  four  German  miles, 

Expeiue  aitendant  uponpassbig  theLiUkBdl. 

Embarkation  and  passage  of  a  carriage       •        marks    9 
Disembarkation  of  ditto        •         •         .        •        .        3 

The  length  of  this  passage,  between  Snoghoe  andMiddlefart, 
is  only  half  a  German  mile:  but  between  Aroe  and  Assens  it  is 
four  times  that  distance. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  Copenhagen  without  ex- 
hibiting a  passport;  and^  on  quitting  this  city,  it  tB  necessary  to 
pvocurcy  from  the  High-President,  another  passport,  which  costs 
three  marks. 

Copenhagen,  the  metropolis  of  Denmark,  and  called  in  the 
Danish  language,  Kiohekhann^  stands  on  the  Island  of  Zeeland; 
and  is  defended  by  four  royal  castles,  and  embellished  with  a 
fine  harbour,  formed  by  a  large  Canal  flowing  through  the  city, 
and  capable  of  receiving  five  hundred  ships;  though  it  admits 
only  one  at  a  time. 

Copenhagen  has  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war ;  but, 
some  years  since,  it  contained  above  90,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
peculiarly  fine  naval  Arsenaly  which  stilF  merits  notice.  Among 
other  objects  best  worth  observation  in  this  city  are^  the  Unt- 
vertitjft  founded  in  1475,  and  richly  endowed— *<&«  Library 
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belonging  to  the  University — the  Cahinei  ofNaturd  History — 
the  Royal  Museum — the  royal  Library ,  containing  120,000  vo- 
lumes— the  Church  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  and  that  dedicated 
to  the  hleued  Virgin — the  Seminary  for  naval  Cadets — the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  and  Sculpture — the  Barracks — the  equestrian 
Statue  of  Christian  V. — the  Exchange — the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Christianhurg — the  Obelisk  erected  in  1793,  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  of  the  peasants  from  the  chains  of  feudal  slavery; 
which  was  effected  by  the  interest  of  his  present  majesty  when 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne — the  Static  of  Frederick  V. — and 
the  Theatre. 

The  grand  Hdtel,  kept  by  M.  Rou,  is  a  good  inn. 

About  twenty  English  miles  from  Copenhagen  is  Frederics- 
burgy  the  most  splendid  royal  Residence  in  Denmark :  and  near 
Helsingoer,  is  a  royal  Villa,  supposed  to  stand  upop  the  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  Hamlet's  father:  and  in  an 
adjoining  Garden  is  shown  the  spot  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, that  Prince  was  poisoned. 

Jaegerspreissy  about  six  German  miles  from  Copenhagen,  also 
belongs  to  the  royal  Family;  and  stands  in  a  Park,  which  con- 
tains several  ancient  Tombs  of  northern  Heroes ;  together  with 
the  Monuments  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Bemsstorf. 

Marielust,  a  royal  Villa  about  five  German  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen, commands  a  remarkably  fine  view;  and  tlie  road  to 
Eenroom  likewise  exhibits  beautiful  scenery. 

Route Jrom  Copenhagen  to  Hamburg. 

German  miles. 

4    Roeskilde      ....  The  Cathedral  here  contains  the 

tombs  of  the  Danish  Kings:  and 
the  water  in  this  town  is  ex- 
cellent. 
4    Ringsted  .....  Between  Ringsted  Qnd  Slangense 

is    the    celebrated  College    of 
,  Sora. 

The  principal  Church  at  Ringsted 
contains  the  tomb  of  Canute; 
and  is  likewise  the  burial  pl^ce 
of  other  Danish  Princes. 
4     Slangense 
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2     Corsoer Here  Travellers  embark  upon  the 

Great  Belt. 
4     Nyhorg  ^ 

4  Odensee   -    ...    -    -  This  is  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of 

Funen. 

5  Assens Here   Travellers  cross  tlie  Little 

Belt. 
2     Aroesund 

2  Hadcrsleven 
4f  Apenrade 

4|  Flensborg A  safe  Port,  capable  of  admitting 

.  very  large  vessels.  , 

4|  Sleswick  -----  This  is  the  capital  of  tlie  Ducliy  of 

Sleswick. 

3  J  Rendshorg     -     -     -     -  Here  the  Eyder  marks  the  boun- 

dary  between   Germany    and 

Denmark. 
3     Remmel 
3     lizcho 
3i  Elmshorn 
2i  Pinneberg 
3  J  Hamburg. 

62f 

Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Gothenborg. 

German  miles.  ' 

6    Hekingborg  -    -    -    -  Between  Copenhagen  and  Hel- 

singborg  TraveUers  cross  the 

Sound,  and  enter  Sweden. 
Swedish  miles*.  ' 

I     Fleminge 
\\  Engelholm 
1 J  Margaretha-Torp    -    -   Hence  to  Kanip  the  road  is  very 

hilly.. 
1     Karup 
H  Laholm Here  is  a  fine  &11  of  the  Loga- 

Strom. 

*  One  mile  of  Sweden  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Germany. 
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2{  HahnOat 
H  QmbiOe 
1{  Sloeitige 
li  FaUcenherg 
1{  Marup 

\\  Warberg This  is  a  safe  Port. 

3    Bacha 
liAka 
1}  Ku^shaka 
1     Kjarra 
I  Gothenborg. 

6    Grennan  miles. 
21 1  Swedish  miles. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Mwey^^Price  of  PoH'horxeiy  S^c. — Route  Jram  Straltund  to 
SUxkholm^  through  Carhcrona — Stockholm — PopulaUon^^ 
Harbour — Streets-^Royal  Residence'-^her  objects  best  worth 
notice — Promenades — Public  amusements — InnS'^Environs — 
New  Upsala — Spot  where  the  Kings  of  Sweden  in  ancient  times 
were  ekcted-^lron  Mines — Route Jrom  Stockholm  to  Upsala-^ 
dittOyJrom  Stockholm  to  Gothenborg — Descriplion  of  that  town 
— Prices  per  Packet  Jrom  Gothenborg  to  Harwich — Route/ram 
Gothenborg  to  Christiania  and  Bergen. 

Money  of  Sweden. 

The  common  currency  of  this  country  is  paper ;  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  namely  Bank-paper,  and  Government- 
paper,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  word  Banco  being 
added  to  the  first,  and  Rix-geld  to  the  second.  They  are  of 
very  different  value ;  Government-paper  having  suffered  a  de* 
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preciation  pf  abore  thirty  per  cent ;  while  Bank-piqper  coDtinnes 
at  par.  Calculations  are  generally  made  in  Government-paper ; 
8o  that  payments  either  in  Bank-paper,  or  copper^  go  for  one 
third  more  than  their  denomination. 

Gold  and  silver  coios  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  met  with ;  but 
the  following  copper  coins  are  in  common  use. 

Rundstychs. ...  13  of  which  make  I  skilling. 

Stivers 4  of  which  make  1  skilling. 

Skillings 8  of  which  make  1  dollar. 

Forty-eight  skillings,  or  six  dollars,  make  one  rix-doUar,  in 
value  from  two  to  three  English  shillings,  according  to  the  ex- 
change. 

The  Bank  notes  are  of  the  following  kinds : 

8  Skilling8^12  skillings — 24  skillings— 1  rix-dollar— 2  rix- 
dollars-^  rix-dollars— apd  so  on,  up  to  30  rix-dollars. 

The  Government  notes  are  of  the  following  kinds: 

id  skillings — 32  skillings — 1  rix-dollar — 2  rix-dollars. 
Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  rix-dollars. 

Price  of  Pott'horses^  Sec. 

The  charge  for  every  post-horse,  per  Swedish  mile  (rather 
more  than  six  English  miles  and  a  half),  is,  at  Stockholm,  six-> 
teen  skillings  Banco — ^in  several  other  towns,  twelve  skillings 
Banco — ^but  in  some  of  the  country  villages  only  eight  skillmgs 
Banco. 

Every  postillion  is  entitled  to  one  skilling  and  a  half  per  stap 
tion ;  and  with  four  skillings  they  are  well  satisfied. 

The  hostler  at  each  station  is  entitled  to  one  skilling. 

To  heavy  carriages  post-masters  frequently  put  six  or  seven 
horses. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  carriage  to  Sweden,  should 
likewise  take  harness ;  and  also  be  especially  careful  to  chain 
one  of  their  wheels 'when  going  down  hill. 
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Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  Sweden,  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  passport  from  the  Governor  of  the  Province  they  happen 
first  to  enter.  They  should  likewise  solicit  from  the  Governor 
of  the  first  town  through  which  they  pass,  an  order  for  post- 
horses  :  it  is  also  requisite^  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  to  send 
forward  a  person,  called  a  Forehud^  to  bespeak  the  number  of 
horses  required  by  the  Traveller  at  every  post.  The  expense  of 
employing  a  Forebud,  is  one  silver  dollar  per  station;  though  if 
horses  thus  ordered  wait  for  the  Traveller*  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  him,  the  post-master  has  a  right  to  one  silver  dollar 
an  hour  for  this  detention. 

Every  post-house  contains  a  day-book,  in  which  Travellers 
are  required  to  enter  their  name  and  rank,  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival, the  place  they  came  from,  and  whither  they  are  going ; 
the  number  of  horses  they  want,  their  complaints,  if  they  have 
any  to  prefer  against"  the  post-master,  and  also  the  time  of  their 
departure.  This  day-book  is  inspected  every  month  by  Go- 
vernment, 

The  roads  throughout  Sweden  are  excellent ;  and  no  tolls  are 
demanded,  unless  it  be  on  crossing  bridges ;  neither  do  robbers 
infest  the  high-ways :  but  postillions,  during  winter,  are  apt,  in 
order  to  save  ground,  to  drive  over  lakes  not  tlioroughly  frozen; 
and,  during  spring,  for  the  same  reason,  to  venture  upon  sheets 
of  ice  beginning  to  thaw ;  in  consequence  of  which  practice  so 
many  lives  have  been  lost,  that  Travellers  should  never  permit 
their  drivers  to  quit  the  great  road. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  carriage  across  the  Sound 
pay  high  for  its  passage :  but  travelling  carriages  on  sale,  may 
frequently  be  met  with  at  Hclsinborg  and  Gothenborg;  and 
open  carriages  of  the  country  (a  sort  of  cart,  hung  upon  springs, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  two  persons,  and  one  trunk), 
may  always  be  procured  for  eight  or  ten  crowns. 

The  rate  of  posting  in  Sweden  is  from  seven  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Travellers  should  take  provisions  with  them  from  city  to  city; 
because  the  eatables  found  in  small  towns  and  villages  are  not 
good. 

Route Jrom  Strakund  through  Carlscrona  to  Stockholm. 

Persons  who  design  crossing  the  Channel  toYstad  should 
endeavour  to  announce  their  intention,  either  on  a  Saturday 
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or  a  Monday  morning,  at  the  post-office  at  StralsuncL    Th^ 
public  packet-boat  sails  from  the  last-mentioned  town  toward 
night,  and  arrives  at  Ystad  next  morning* 
The  prices  per  public  Packet  are — 

Crowns.   Slcillingc. 


2 


For  every  cabin  passenger,  one  trunk,  1 
and  one  portmanteau  inclusive  3 

For  every  servant  -  -  -  -  2 
For  every  horse  -  -  -  -  -  2 
And  for  every  four-wheeled  carriage,  4  or  6 


36 

12 
12 


A  private  yacht  may  be  hired  for  seventy  rix-dollars,  drink- 
money,  and  other  trifling  expenses  not  inclusive. 

Stralsund  contains  near  11,000  inhabitants:  its  Cathedral 
merits  notice ;  as  do  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  and  its  Organ ;  the 
Totvn  and  College  Libraries;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  HiS' 
tory. 


16  Ystad 


•f  Herrenstad 
1|  Tranas 
If  Andrarum 
if  Degeberga 
H  Nebbelof 
1     Christianstad 


This  town  is  small,  but  well  built ; 
and  the  German  inn  is  the  best. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Ystad  is  die 
Castle  of  Marswinsholm. 


This  is  a  strong  fortress,  where 
Travellers  should  take  care  to 
have  their  passports  counter- 
signed. 

The  gates  of  the  town  are  shut 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
trade  carried  on  here  is  con- 
siderable;  and  among  the  ob- 
jects best  worth  notice  are,  the 
Arsenal^the  Govemor*s  flesi- 
dence — the  principal  Church — 
and  the  Bridge.  ' 
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t  Fielding 
]{  Crodenry 
H  Notjo 
H  Auarum 
1  Trtnmm 
li  SuAf 
\\  Ronnehf 
l|  SUUinge 
i|  Carbcrona 


i  RuUeiorp 
If  XOfefj^ 
If  JFW 
1|  Emmeboda 
I|  Ericksmata 

1|  Lenhqfia 
li  Nyibded 
\\  Stokdorp 
2    Stwedand 
If  Bramnuda 
\\  Ecksioe     • 


•  This  town,  supposed  to  contain 
15,000  inhabitants,  possesses  a 
Harbour,  capable  of  receiving 
an  hundred  ships  of  the  line ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  covered 
Docks ;  and  likewise  for  an  ar- 
tificial rise  and  ftll  of  water, 
constructed  to  remedy  the  want 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 


If  Bonef  or  Berga 
a    Sathella 
9{  Hester 
1}  DaJa 
i  MoMy 
1|  Bankeberg 
1    Linkoping     - 


The  Ckurck  here  merits  notice ; 
and  between  this  place  and  Ber« 
ga  are  three  Stones,  inscribed 
with  Runic  characters. 


This  town  contains  a  celebrated 
College^  and  a  very  fineCulAarfni^ 
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t6S 


1|  Kmida 
H  Brink 
]|  Norkoeping 


J  0«y 


1|  Krokek 
H  Wreta^ 


1|  Jaeder 
1}  Nikoeping 

2}  Swardbro 
1 1  Soedertellje 


8    2%Ai> 

1|  Stockboluu    < 

84  Swedish  miles. 


This  is  one  of  the 
towns  in  Sweden :  it  contains 
9000  inhabitants,  and  a  secular 
Convent,  for  the  education  of 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility. 

The  lofty  marble  mountains  of 
Kohnorden  begin  here. 

At  StafisiSj  near  Wreta,  there  is 
a  rich  iron-mine. 

This  is  a  large  and  handsome  com- 
mercial town. 


From  SoederteOie  to  Stockhohn, 
Travellers  have  the  option  of 
gomg  by  water. 

Two  roads,  the  one  eighty  Swedish 
miles  and  one-eighth,  the  other, 
eighty-one  and  seven-eij^itln, 
in  distance,  lead  from  Stralsund 
through  Jonkoping  to  Stock- 
holm. 


The  nte  of  Stockhofan,  the  metropolis  of  Sweden,  is  so  ringular, 
romantic,  and  beautiful,  that  no  description  could  do  it  Justice. 

This  city  is  built  upon  seven  small  rocky  islands  of  the  Baltic, 
beside  two  peninsulas :  its  edifices  stand  upon  piles ;  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be  76,000. 

The  Harbour,  though  difficult  of  access,  is  extensive  and  con* 
venient;  and  of  such  a  depth,  that  ships  of  the  largest  burthen 
can  approadi  the  Quay,  which  is  lined  with  capacious  ware- 
houses* The  streets  rise  one  above  another  in  an  amphitheatri- 
cd  shapes  ahd  are  crowned  by  lft«  n^  Pabcf,  a  large,  quadnm- 
gular,  and  magnificent  structure/    A  tong  Bridge,  cottposed  of 
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granite^  forms  the  approach  to  this  Palace ;  opposite  to  which 
(at  the  other  extremity  of  the  bridge),  is  a  Square,  adorned  with 
an  equestrian  stat^e  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  containing  two 
handsQ9ie  edifioes,  namely^  .the  Palace  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
and  the  Italian  Opera-housp,  The  furniture  of  the  regal  Palace 
IS  superb ;  and  among  the  pictures,  several  of  which  merit  notice, 
is  a  celebrated  Combat  of  Animals.  The  Statues  were  collected 
by  Gustavus  III ;  many  of  them  are  antique;  and  the  Endjmion 
belonging  to  this  collection  is  particularly  admired. 

The  Church  of  S.  Nicholas  contains  a  good  picture  of  the 
last  Judgment^  and  a  statue  of.  S.  George — the  Church  of  Rid- 
darholm  contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Swedish  Kings ;  and  on  that 
of  Charles  XII,  are  a  Club,  and  a  lion's  skin— characteristic  or- 
niMPQent;^!  Opposjite  to  the  Hotel  ^ie  Ville  is  the  Statue  of  Gusta- 
vus Vasa;  and,  on  the  Quay,  that  of  Gustavus  III,  The  Maison 
des  Nohlesy  and  the  Arsenal  are  worth  seeing ;  and  the  prospect 
from  the  Tower  of  S.  Catharine  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Stockholm  contains  a  royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  a  royal 
Acadeipy  of  Paintjng  and  Sculpture;  a  royal  Cai)inet  of  Natu- 
ral History;  and  a  royal  Cabinet  of  Medals ;  all  of  which  merit 
notice ;  as  do  the  royal  Library,  the  Library  belonging  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Studio  of  Sergei,  a  celebrated 
Sculptor. 

The  principal  proxnenades  are,  the  King's  Garden ;  the  royal 
Hop-Garden.;  the  Park,  and  the  Bridge  of  Boats.  T*he  public 
amusements  consist  of  Italian  operas,  Swedish  plays,  concerts^ 
and  balls ;  the  two  last  being  given  by  Clubs,  called  the  Ama- 
ranth, the  Narcissus,  &c. 

Among  the  principal  inns  are.  The  English  Tavern;  the 
Crown  ;  and  The  Cave  of  Bacchus.  The  English  Tavern  fur- 
nishes Travellers  with  breakfast  and  dinner ;  the  other  inns  pro- 
vide breakfast  only*:  there  is,  however,  a  Club,  called  the  Sels- 
kapet,  which  furnished  a  dinner  daily  to  as  many  of  the  members 
as  may  choose  to  partake  of  it.  The  dinner  costs  about  twenty- 
pence  English,  ahead ;  liquors,  ice,  and  coffee,  not  included ;  and 
every  member  has  power  to  introduce  a  Stranger  for  one  month  f. 

*  The  price  of  breftlcfast  at  tn  hdiel  \t  about  two  Eiiglh^  sMIUiigs  per  hcftd ; 
and  theprice  of  apartmetfta  from  ten  to  fifteen  English  akiUiaga  a  room,  per  week. 

f  The  paoe  paid  for  iiwhii|g  linen  in  )^red(n.ia,exof¥Mu|t|  akpd  so  GlDeifiaeMe 
the  wagea  demanded  by  travelling  aervanta. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is  the  royal  Palace  of  Ul* 
ricadal,  which  contains  the  Library  of  Queen  Uhica  Eleonpra ; 
a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  arranged  by  Linnsus ;  some  pamt« 
ings,  and  a  statue  of  King  Frederick. 

Drottningholm^  a  very  large  edifice,  finely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mcehur,  is  another  royal  Residence,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockholm ;  and  contains  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  ar- 
ranged by  Linnaeus :  here  likewise  is  a  Picture  Gallery. 

On  the  way  to  Drottningholm  stands  a  rock^  called  The  royal 
Hat ;  and  upon  which  an  iron  hat  is  now  placed  in  memory  of 
Eric  II,  whoy  being  pursued  by  enemies,  jumped  off  this  rock, 
and  thereby  saved  his  life,  but  lost  his  hat. 

Haga  is  a  small  and  elegant  royal  Villa,  situated  very  near 
Stockholm ;  and  about  forty-five  English  miles  from  this  Me- 
tropolis is  NewUpsala,  formerly  the  capital  of  Sweden,  and  built 
near,  if  not  actually  upon,  the  foundations  of  Old  Upsala,  a  place 
of  high  antiquity;  and,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Sweden,  the  abode  of  the  high-priest  of  Odin. 

Upsala,  so  called  from  the  river  Sala,  which  runs  through  it, 
is  a  well-built  town,  containing  about  3)500  inhabitants,  and  the 
most  celebrated  University  of  northern  Europe,  instituted  by 
Steno  Sture,  in  14/6,  and  particularly  patronized  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Its  Library  is  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays;  and  consists  of  above  60,000  printed  volumes,  and 
about  1000  manuscripts  ^  among  which  is  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels  into  Gothic,  said  to  have  been  done  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago :  the  leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet  colour,  the  let- 
ters are  capitals,  and  were  all  originally  done  in  silver,  except  the 
initial  characters,  and  a  few  passages  which  are  done  in  gold. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and  botanic  Garden*  were 
arranged  by  Linnseus. 

The  Cathedra],  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the 
direction  of  Bonneville,  a  Frenchman,  is  deemed  one  of  the 
handsomest  churches  in  Sweden,  and  particularly  deserves  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  monuments  ancient  and  modern 
(among  which  are  those  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Linneeus),  the 
traasures  of  its  Sacristy,  imd  the  Shrine,  wherein  rests  the  mor- 
tal part  of  Kbg  Eric. 

About  seven  English  mUes  iVom  Upsala  is  the  spot  where  the 
Kings  of  this  country,  in  very  ancient  times,  were  elected :  it 

App*2  s 
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lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Mora ;  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  several  Runic  stones ;  on  the  largest  of  which, 
called  The  Morasten,  the  Sovereigns  were  enthroned;  while 
their  name  and  the  year  of  their  election  were  inscribed  upon 
another  of  these  stones. 

Near  Upsala  is  the  iron  Mine  of  Dannemora,  reputed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  iron  in  the  world ;  and  upward  of  ninety  fathom 
in  depth. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  for  near  five  centuries ;  and  per- 
sons who  wish  to  examine  it  descend  in  a  bucket  to  the  spot 
where  the  miners  are  employed. 

Route Jrom  Stockholm  to  Upsala, 

2    Rotehro 
1}  Maerstadt 
H  Alsike 
if  Upsala. 

7  Swedish  miles. 

Route  Jrom  Stockholm  to  Gothenborg, 
1|  Barkarhy 


\\  Tibbie 

2    Gran 

li  Lmlena 

1     Enkoping 

-    -    -  Here  are  some  raiDB  of  Convents 

and  Churches. 

1     NigUMm 

2    Westeras  -     - 

-    -    '  The  Cathedral  here  and  its  Tower 

merit  attention. 

2    Kolbek 

1 1  Kiaping 

y  Oestuna 

I    Arboga     -    - 

-    -    -  Th^  Canal  of  Arboga  unites  the 

Lakes  of  Hiehnar  and  Mcdar. 
In  the  envkons  of  Arboga  aie 
several  Antiquities,  supposed  to 
have,  been  the  work  of  very  an- 
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cient* northern  nations;  and  a 
Forest  in  which  it  is  imagined 
that  their  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed. 

1}  Faelifigshro 

1|  Glaritshammer 

If  Orebro 

1     Mosot 

1  Blahtad 

2  W^ 

2    Bodame 
2|  Hotwa 
U  Walla 
2     Binneherg 
2     SUaerf 

1  Skttra 
If  Wonga 

2  WeduM 
H  Sioefde 
2|  Alingsos 
1-J  Ingarid 
14  Lerum 

2    Gothenborg. 

471  Swedish  miles. 

This  town,  supposed  to  contain  25,000  inhabitants,  is  placed 
in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Gotha:  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth  attention  here,  are,  the  Jour 
Bridges — the  Swedish  Churchy  and  its  CupolaF*-^^^  German 
Church — the  Collegey  and  its  Library—/^  India-House — the 
Utile  Gothic  Castle  of  West-Gotha-^the  Vauxhallr-^he  Prome- 
nades of  Carlsport,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  of  OtterhoUen. 

The  Hotels  at  Gothenborg  are  expensive,  but  not  good.  An 
apartment,  consisting  of  two  rooms  only,  can  seldom  be  ob- 
tained under  a  sum  e(]^uivalent  to  twenty-five  English  shillings 
per  week.  Breakfast  costs  from  eighteen-pence  to  two  shil- 
lings, English  money,  per  head;  dinner  these  hotels  do  not 
furnish. 

Harwich-Packets  sail  to  Gothenborg  every  Wednesday  and 
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Saturday,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  weather'pennit- 
ting ;  and  return  twice  a  week,  if  possible. 

,£    5.   d. 
The  price  paid  by  a  Cabin-Passenger,  unless  re- 
cently lowered^  is    - ---14    56 

The  price  paid  by  a  Half-Passenger       ----7136 
The  price  for  conveying  a  four-wheeled  carriage     i5  15    O 


Route Jrom  Gothenborg  to  ChrisHania. 


2}  Lahall 
H  CaHleberg 
a  Edet-Luck 
1     Forss 
1     Gerdeim 
1     Trolhaetia 


if  Wenershorg 
1     Almas 
1     Raknebo 
1}  Herrstadt 
li  Quisiroem 
1}  Swarteborg 
1     RataLshed 
1|  Stede 
H'Skyalleryd 

i  Wick 
1    Ett 

i  Strdenutadt 
li  StogdaL 
If  HeUe 

I'  Frededcshall 


If  Guslund 
If  Thune 
If  Kaelshtuet 


The  magnificent  Cataracts  and 
Sluices  of  Trolhaetta  are  well 
worth  notice. 


Here  are  some  handsome  public 
buildings. 

The  spot  where  Charles  XH,  ex- 
pired is  usually  visited  by  Tra- 
vellers. 
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1|  WUUngen 
If  Soner 
1     Sunb^e 
I     Korsegarten 
1     Schutsjoryd 
SL\  Christiania  ^ 

dSf  Swedish  miles. 

This  town,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  in  a  spacious 
valley,  and  supposed  to  contain  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Route  from  ChrisHania  to  Bergen, 


3  Asker 


2    Bragemes 

}  Gusnestro 
I7  Simonstadt 
]|  Sunhy 
1}  Nordby 

i  Hiemb 

}  Asken 
1     Stechoh 

i  Hochstedt 

1  Skeen 
If  Brevoig 
H  Eeg 

i  WaUeHrch 
8     Krageron 

2  Osier-Risoer 
i  Groenesund 
}  Moene 

\i  Ongestadt 
i  Berge 
1     Waage 
if  Auen 


The  road  leading  to  Asker  is  ex- 
cellent; and  the  situation  of 
that  place  beautiful. 

Here  are  rocks  of  a  stupendous 
height. 
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1     Sansted 
f  Nedernexkongs 
1     Grimsted 
1     Hogested 
if  Magested 
l|  Birkeland 
I     06e/ 
1     free 

3  Christiansund 

4  Mandal 

1|  Spangelried 
l|  Porshafen 
1}  Farsund 

1  Bistereid 

2  Hitteroe 
if  Sognedall 
2j  Eggersund 
if  Sirevog 

1     Quulleen 
If  Hoberstadt 
IJ  Brune  - 
\  Opevad 

2£  Stavanger 


5  Karsund 
10  Bergen. 

60  Swedish  roilea. 


This  IS  a  considerable  town  and 
Port 


The  Cathedral  here  is  better 
worth  notice  than  any  other  in 
Norway,  that  of  Drontheim  ex- 
cepted. 


This  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  Norway,  and 
contains  near  20,000  inhabitants :  its  Port  is  remarkably  safe ; 
and  its  Cathedral — German  Church — Castle — Hospital — and 
Magazines^  merit  notice.  Here  are  public  Seminaries ;  and  a 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  enterprises. 
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RUSSIA. 

Money  of  Russia — Pnce  of  Post-horses^  Ac. — Podaroshna — other 
requisites  Jbr  Travellers  in  Russia — Russian  Voiturins — PasS' 
ports  ^  Route Jrom  Riga  to  Petersburg — Population  of  Peters- 
burg— situation  of  that  city — Streets — Admiralty — Admiralty- 
Quay — Isaac-PlatZy  and  equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
— Church  of  S.  Isaac — Summer  Palace — Marble  Palace — 
Winter  Palace  and  its  Church — Hermitage — Imperial  Collec- 
tion of  Paintings  and  Academy  of  Sciences — Fortress — Church 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  qfCasan — other  Edifices,  ^c.  xaorth  notice 
—Seminaries —  Charitable  institutions — Manufactories — Cot- 
tage inhabited  by  Peter  the  Great — Promenade  and  other  pub- 
lic Amusements — Inns — Cronstadt — Royal  ViUas — Formali- 
ties required  before  Foreigners  can  quit  Petersburg — Route 
from  Petersburg  to  Moscom^-account  of  the  latter  city — Rouie 
from  Petersburg  to  the  Frontier  of  Sweden — Route  from  Mos- 
cow to  Grodno— Route  from  Moscow  to  Riga^  and  the  Frontier 
of  Prussia, 

Money  of  Russia, 

£    <•    d. 
A  copeck    -     -    2  denuscas    -  in  English  money 

something  less  than  0  0  Of 
An  altin  -  -  -  S  copecks 
A  grievener  -  -  10  copecks 
A  polpotin  -  -  25  copecks 
A  poltin  -  -  -  50  copecks 
A  rouble  -  100  copecks 
A  Xervonitz     -    2  roubles. 

A   copeck  is  an  imaginary  coin.     Accounts  are  kept  in 
roubles. 
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Price  of  Post^horsesy  SfC, 

The  usual  price  of  post-horses  in  Russia  is  tw^o  copecks  a 
horse  per  verst,  (near  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile ;)  unless  it 
he  a  verst-royaly  when  the  price  is  doubled. 

A  Russian  postillion  cannot  demand  n^ore  than  one  copeck  a 
horse  per  verst ;  but  Travelleips  generally  give  five  copecks  per 
verst,  which  is  deemed  liberal  payment. 

Post-masters  are  directed,  by  Uie  last  Imperial  Ukase,  to  put 
three  horses  to  every  carriage  containing  two  or  three  persons. 

Between  Perm  and  the  Government  of  Tobolsk,  between 
that  Government  and  Uffa,  and  likewise  on  the  roads  beyond 
these  districts,  only  one  copeck  per  verst  is  paid  for  each  horse 
from  October  till  April ;  and  in  the  Governments  of  Tobolsk  and 
Irkutsk  only  half  a  copeck.  In  the  territory  of  Kolhyvano  and 
Vorsneseuski  the  price  varies  according  to  the  season;  one 
copeck  being  charged  from  April  till  October,  and  only  half, 
that  sum  from  October  till  April. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  travel  post  without  having  first  ob- 
tained an  order  for  post-horses,  signed  by  a  Governor  civil  or 
military :  and  every  Traveller,  on  receiving  diis  order,  which  is 
called  a  Podaroshna,  must  pay  a  tax  of  one  copeck  per  verst 
for  every  horse  mentioned  in  the  order. 

The  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  post-horses  is,  that  Fo- 
reigners frequently  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  them ;  but,  exclu- 
sive of  this  circumstance,  the  posts  are  well  served.  The  horses 
go  remarkably  quick,  whether  harnessed  to  wheel-carriages  or 
sledges ;  and  at  every  verst  stands  a  post,  expressing  the  di- 
stance from  the  last  town  to  the  next.  During  winter  it  is 
usual  to  travel  in  sledges;  which  proceed  with  such  velocity, 
that  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  versts  may  be  accom- 
plished in  twenty-four  hours.  The  common  Russian  wheel- 
carriage  for  travelling  is  called  a  Kibitka^  and  resembles  a  cart 

Travelling  beds  and  sheets  are  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
country ;  a  bed  being  a  scarce  commodity  even  in  cities ;  and 
always  unattainable  at  a  country-inn.  It  is  likewise  requisite 
to  take  provisions  from  town  to  town. 

Russian  Voiturins  have  fleet  horses,  and  a  great  deal  of  cus- 
tom.   The  teal,  if  not  the  ostensible  Voiturins  always  iqppear  to 
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be  the  Post-masters :  when  their  post-horses  are  not  employed 
by  order  of  Government,  they  have  the  privilege  of  letting  them 
out  for  hire;  charging  five  copecks  per  verst  on  the  great  roads ; 
but  on  the  cross  roads  only  three :  and  when  all  the  post-horses 
are  engaged,  they  furnish  Travellers  with  what  are  called  Pear 
sants'  horses^  charging  for  these  an  adviM^ced  price ;  and  de- 
manding much  more  than  they  take. 

No  Foreigner  can  enter  Russia  without  exhibiting  a  passport 
signed  by  a  Russian  Minister:  and  persons  who  travel  in  this 
country,  should  neither  leave  their  carriages  unlocked,  nor  un- 
guarded ;  because  the  common  people  are  inclined  to  thieve. 

"Route from  Riga  to  Petersburg. 
Riga,  next  to  Petersburg  the  most  commercial  town  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  is  seated  on  the  Duna ;  and  contains  within  its 
fortifications  about  9,000  persons;  and  in  its  suburbs,  about 
15,000.  Among  the  most  remarkable  edifices  here,  are  The 
Hotel  de  Ville — the  Exchange — ihe  in^rial  Palace—the  Cathe- 
dral—the  Arsenal — S.  Georges  HospitaU^S.  Peter's  Church — 
the  Russian  Hospital-^the  Theatre — and  the  Custom-house.  The 
floating  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Duna,  and  the  Garden  of 
Vitinghof,  are  the  principal  Promenades. . 

Riga  contains  several  good  private  lodgings ;  and  two  tole- 
rable inns ;  the  best  of  which  is.  La  Ville  de  Petersbourg. 
Versts. 
11  Neuenmiilhun'    -    -    -  Government  of  Riga. 
15  Kilkenxfehr    -     -    -    -  A  sandy  road. 

Passage  of  the  Aa. 
19  Engelhardshof 

21  Roop This  town  is  adorned  with  hand- 

some edifices. 

22  Lenzenhqf 
18  Wolmar 
18  Stakeln 

21  Gulben 

Passage  of  the  Embach, 
18  Toilitz 

22  Kuikatz 

24  Uddem 

25  Dorpat 
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23  Iggqfer 
«3  Tarma 

Lake  of  Pejrpus,  which  divides  the  (jovemments  of  Riga 

and  Petersburg. 
^5  Nennal      -----  Government  of  Petersburg. 
•14  Rana-Pungern 

24  Klein-Pungern 

Here  Travellers  going  to  Petersburg  quit  the  Lake  of  Pey- 
pus. 

20  Kiew The  Gulf  of  Fmland  is   disco- 
verable here. 

1 1  Fokenhqft,  or  Kudley    -  The  road  lie^  near  the  banks  of 

the  Gulf. 

'  17  Waivmra 

22  Narva  ------  Travellers  whose  passport  is  not 

sealed  by  the  Emperor,  are 
visited  by  the  custom-house 
officers  here. 

22  Jamburg 

Passage  of  the  Narcnva, 

15  Opolie 

25  Czerkomtz 
22  Kaskorm 
19  Kiepen 

25  Strelna 

17  Petersburg.   -     -     -    -  Superb  villas,  and  other  handsome 

buildings  form  the  avenues  to 
—  this  splendid  capital. 

558  versts,  about  370  English  miles. 

The  account  given  of  Petersburg  by  Mr.  James,  a  modem 
Traveller,  is  so  beautiful,  and  at  th%  same  time  so  accurate, 
that  persons  possessed  of  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland,"  can  require  no  further  information 
respecting  the  metropolis  of  the  Russian  Empire :  but  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  his  work,  the  fol- 
lowing account  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable. 

Petersburg  is  said  to  contain  about  200,000  inhabitants,  ex- 
clusive of  Cronstadt,  a  Fortress  which  defends  the  entrance 
of  the  Neva,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  imperial  navy. 
Petersburg  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  between  the  Lake 
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Ladoga  and  the  Gulph  of  Finland ;  and  is  built  partly  upon  the 
continent,  and  partly  upon  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
the  right  bank  exhibiting  the  old  town,  and  the  left  bank  the 
new  one;  through  which  pass  three  Canals,  adorned  with 
Bridges,and  magnificent  Quays  of  granite.  The  streets  of  the  new 
town  are,  generally  speaking,  spacious ;  three  of  them,  which 
meet  at  the  admiralty,  being  of  an  extraordinary  length ;  and 
these  streets  are  intersected  by  others  embellished  with  hand- 
some esplanades.  The  AdndraUy  exhibits  a  fa9ade  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  in  length,  adorned  by  six  por- 
ticos, and  surmounted  with  a  gilt  dome  and  spire ;  and  at  the 
back  of  this  immense  structure  is  the  Dock-yard.  The  Admu 
ralty^Quayy  erected  by  Catherine  II,  does  honour  to  her  me- 
mory. Among  several  other  objects  which  merit  the  attention 
of  a  Traveller  are  the  Isaac-Platz,  ornamented  with  an  eques- 
trian statue,  in  bronze,  of  Peter  the  Great,  done  by  Falconet; 
and  representing  Peter  in  the  act  of  mounting  an  eminence,  the 
summit  of  which  he  has  nearly  attained:  his  right  hand  is 
stretched  out,  as  if  he  were  blessing  his  people ;  while,  with  the 
left,  he  holds  the  reins.  An  enormous  rock  of  granite  which, 
when  transported  to  Petersburg  from  the  morass  wherein  it  was 
found,  weighed  above  fifteen  hundred  tons,  forms  the  pedestal. 
The  statue  is  said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  Peter,  and  cost 
die  Empress  Catherine  II,  by  whom  it  was  erected,  424,610 
roubles. — The  Church  qfS.  Isaacy  a  magnificent,  though  a  heavy 
edifice  of  hewn  granite — the  imperial  summer  Palace  (a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  architecture)  and  its  public  Garden — the  marble 
Palace^  built  by  Catherine  II,  for  Prince  Orloff— /Ae  imperial 
Pointer  Palace,  which  contains  the  Jewels  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
famous  diamond  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  a 
Greek,  to  whom  she  paid  for  it  450,000  roubles,  and  a  pension 
of  100,000  livres-toumois  for  life— Me  Church  belonging  to  this 
palace — the  Hermitage;  which^  notwithstanding  its  name,  con- 
^ns  magnificent  apartments,  and  a  summer  and  winter  garden; 
the  first,  in  the  Asiatic  style,  occupying  the  whole  level  roof 
of  the  edifice ;  the  other  being  a  spacious  hot-house,  adorned 
with  gravel-walks,  orange-trees,  and  parterres  of  flowers,  and 
peopled  with  birds  of  various  climates — the  imperial  collection  of 
Paintings — the  imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  contains  a 
Library  rich  in  Chinese  and  Sclavonian  manuscripts :  (here  also 
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are  instructions  relative  to  a  code  of  laws,  written  by  the  hand  of 
the  Empress  Catherine).  The  Academy  likewise  contains  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History  particularly  rich  in  ores  (among 
which  is  a  mass  of  native  iron  16561bs.  in  weight);  a  coUection 
of  Rarities,  comprising  a  variety  of  ornaments  found  in.  the 
tombs  of  Siberia,  many  being  of  massive  gold  and  very  ele- 
gant workmanship;  idols  brought  from  Siberia;  arms  and 
dresses  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  empire ;  among 
which  are  Japanese  habits  and  armour;  a  collection  of  coins; 
and  a  waxen  figure  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  features  of  which 
were  taken  from  a  mould  applied  to  his  face  after  death. — The 
Fortress,  or  Citadel,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  brick 
faced  with  hewn  granite,  and  contains  the  Cathedral  ofS.  Peter 
and  jS.  Pavly  a  noble  edifice  adorned  with  a  spire  of  copper 
gilt.  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
most  of  his  successors:  and  in  the  Fortress  is  preserved  a  four- 
oared  boat,  said  to  hftve  been  the  origin  oi  the  Russian  navy, 
and  called,  by  Peter,  The  little  Grandsire.  The  Church  of  the 
Htly  Virgin  qfCasan;  a  splendid  edifice,  recently  built,  and 
supposed  to  have  cost  15,000,000  of  roubles.  The  architect 
was  a  Russian  slave,  by  name  Woronitchki,  and  educated  at  the 
imperial  Academy — the  Lutheran  Church  of  S,  Anne — the  Con- 
vent  and  Church  of  S.  Alexander  Netoski-^the  new  Exchange — 
the  statues  of  Suxvarrovo  and  Romanzow — the  great  Theaire-^the 
Quays  of  Nevoa^  Fontakoj  and  KoUca — the  great  Market — the 
nem  Bank^^wad  the  Arsenal^  which  contains  trophies  and  armour 
belonging  to  various  nations. 

The  Corps  des  CadetSj  the  Convent  des  Demoiselles  nobles,  and 
the  Institute  of  Catherine,  are  excellent  seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  nobility,  and  some  children  of  inferior  rank.  The 
annual  income  of  the  first  is  30,000/.  sterling;  and  the  two  last 
are  richly  endowed;  and  likewise  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
patronised  and  constantly  inspected  by  the  Dowager  Empress. 

The  general  Hospital,  the  Foundling  Hospital^  the  Asylum  Jbr 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Asylum/or  Widams  and  Orphans,  are 
munificently  endowed,  and  remarkably  well  conducted  charities. 

The  imperial  cotton  Manufactory,  the  imperial  plate-glass 
Manufactory,  the  imperial  tapestry,  porcelain,  and  bronze 
Manufactories,  and  the  iron  Foundry,  merit  notice. 

The  cottage  inhabited  by  Peter  the  Great,  while  he  con« 
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structed  the  Fortress,  stands  in  the  old  town ;  and  is  still  shown 
to  Travellers.  It  contains  but  three  rooms,  only  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  the  largest  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  square.  A 
boat,  made  by  the  Czar  himself,  is  kept  near  this  cottage. 

The  most  frequented  Promenade  at  Petersburg  is  the  Boule- 
vards, which  consist  of  three  avenues  of  trees  carried  round 
three  sides  of  the  Admiralty :  the  public  amusements  are  con- 
certs, given  in  the  Hall  of  Music,  and  exhibitions  in  the  Thea- 
tres; 

The  best  inns  are,  La  Ville  de  Londres  —  La  ViUe  de  Grodno 
—La  ViUe  de  Paris— md  LHitel  de  Madrid. 

The  Fortress  of  Cronstadt,  its  Arsenal  and  Docks,  merit 
notice;  but  cannot  be  seen  without  permission  from  the  Go- 
vernor. 

There  are  twelve  royal  Villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
tersburg. Tschesme  contains  portraits  of  the  reigning  Princes 
of  Europe — Tzarshoe-Zelo^  about  fifteen  English  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  contains  a  room  incrusted  with  amber ;  and  a  gar- 
den which  merits  notice;  but  the  house  is  too  gaudy — Peter- 
hqfi  about  five  miles  further  distant,  is  called  the  Versailles  of 
the  North. 

It  is  necessary  that  Foreigners,  previous  to  quitting  Peters- 
burg, should  have  their  names  advertised  three  times  in  the 
gazette;  which,  added  to  the  formalities  required  for  obtaining 
the  podaroshna  and  passports,  occupies  some  time  *. 

Route  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 

22  S.  Sophia  -     -    -    - .  -  District    town.     Government    of 

Petersburg. — A  few  versts  from 
Petersburg  begins  the  wooden 
road  constructed  by  Peter  the 

*  The  distence  from  Petenbiug  to  Cronstadt  is,  by  land,  47  versts. 

From  Petersburg  to  Vyboig,  139  versts. 

From  Petersburg  to  Smolensko,  838  versts. 

From  Petersburg  to  Archangel,  1,145  versts. 

From  Petersburg  to  Astracan,  1 ,479  versts. 
The  Almanack  published  yearly  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg  con- 
t^ns  a  table  of  the  Russian  towns,  with  their  distances  from  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
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11  Igiora 

25  Tossna 

32  Pomerania    '-    - 

25  TischoucUno 

24  Spaskaja-Polute 

24  Podberesde 

22  Novgorod      -     - 


Great ;  and  consisting  of  a  plat- 
form of  small  trees  which,  when 
not  neatly  joined  together  (and 
this  frequently  occurs)  is  so 
roughs  that  the  Russians,  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  incon- 
venience, fill  their  travelling 
carriages  with  soft  pillows. 
The  country  between  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  is  covered,  ge>i^ 
rally  speaking,  with  thick  forests 
of  birch  and  fir. 


Government  of  Novgorod. 


Government-town.  Novgorod, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  once  so 
potent  as  to  have  been  called 
The  Resutkss,  possessed  during' 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  up- 
ward of  400,000  inhabitants: 
and  though  now  depopulated, 
and  hastening  fast  to  decay,  it 
still  exhibits  vestiges  of  former 
magnificence ;  among  whioh 
are  the  Walls  of  the  Kremliny 
and  the  Church  of  S»  Sophia^ 
containing  the  Tombs  of  Val- 
domir  and  Feodor;  together 
with  curious  specimens  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  paintings  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed 
previous  to  the  revival  of  the 
Arts  in  Italy.  Its  brazen  Gates 
are  reported  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Crimea  at  the 
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time  of  Valdomir's  expedition 
against  the  Greek  empire. 

35  Brannitzi 
27  Zaiffhva 

31   Krestzi     -    -    -    -    «  District  town. 
J6  Rachino 
22  Jagelbitzi 
22  Zimogorie 
20  Jedrovo 

36  Kotilovo 

36  Wischnei'JVolotzei  -    -  District    town — Government    of 

Twer. 
33  Wtdropouskoe 

38  Torjock District  town. 

33  Mednoe 

30  Twer  ------  Government    town— -handsome, 

very  commercial,  and  seated  on 
the  Volga. 
26  Wosskresenkoe 

31  Zadivovo  -----  Government  of  Moscow. 
26  K/i» District  town. 

31  Pecheki 

22  Tschemaia''Griasse 

28  Moscow. 

728  versts,  about  520  English  miles. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  thirty- 
five  versts  in  circumference,  is  watered  by  the  Moskwa-;  and 
before  the  French  invaded  Russia  possessed  upward  of  300,000 
inhabitants.  The  Kremlin,  or  Citadel,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  large  walled  circle,  con- 
taining a  gaudy  mass  of  Asiatic,  Grecian,  and  Gothic  edifices ; 
and  comprehending  the  Holy  Gate,  through  which  every  pas- 
senger walks  bare-headed;  the  Trinity  Church;  together  with 
those  of  S.  Nicholas  and  the  Assumption ;  the  Chapel  and  Palace 
of  the  Czars;  and  the  lofty  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  crowned  by  a 
steeple  and  gilt  dome.  The  Palace  of  the  Czars  is  a  gorgeous 
structure  in  the'  Hindoo  style ;  and  was  erected  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.    The  domes  of  the  various  buildings  are  many 
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of  them  gilt,  the  roofs  stained  either  green  or  red,  and  the  walls 
and  towers  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours,  or 
adorned  with  paintings  which  represent  scriptural  histories. 

The  imperial  palace  was  gutted  by  the  French;  as  was  an  an- 
cient edifice  containing  an  apartment  whicli  is  used  as  thepubb'c 
hall  of  audience  at  the  coronation  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and  one  of  the  towers  near  the 
river,  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  the  four  great  bells  of  Moscow, 
the  walls  of  the  arsenal,  a  piece  of  the  gate  of  S.  Nicholas,  with 
several  adjacent  pinnacles,  were  blown  up,  and  the  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  mines  prepared 
and  exploded  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  long  looked-for  asylum  in  Moscow,  by 
a  master-stroke  of  Russian  policy,  which  reduced  the  greater 
portion  of  the  town  to  ashes,  and  thereby,  in  all  probability, 
saved  the  empire  from  being  conquered  by  France. 

Moscow  is  now  rising  rapidly  from  its  ashes,  though  vestiges 
of  the  conflagration  still  remain.  The  most  frequented  Prome- 
nade here  is  the  Boulevards ;  and  The  German  Hotel  is  one  of 
the  best  inns. 

Route  from  Petersburg  to  the  Frontier  of  Sweden. 

24  Dranichenikovo 

15  Beloostrqfskoe 

25  Lindoula Government  of  Vyborg. 

20  Pampala 

IQ  Souvenoia 
20  Kemera 

22  Vyborg Govenunent  town, 

20  Teromoki 

n  Vilaioki 

23  Ourpala 

16  Puterlahce 
18  Grenvic 

16  Frideriksham-    -    -    -  District  town. 
23  Kiumene-Gorodock 

22  PvUice      -    •    -    -    -  Last  station  in  Russia. 
5  Ahorforce       -----  Upon  the  river  Kiumene. 

805  versts,  above  200  English  miles. 
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Route  from  Moscow  to  Grodno. 
Versts. 

27    Perhouchekovo  -    -     -  Government  of  Moscow. 

26  Koubinskoe 

22  Chdkova 

24f    Mojaisk  -----  District  town. 

27  Gridnevo      -     -     -     -  Government  of  Smolensko. 

29  Ishatsk District  town, 

30  Teplouka 

29  Viasma District  town. 

26  Semlovo 

23  Ciachekova 

28  Dorogobtuch     •*     -    -  District  town. 

23  Mikaihoka 

24  PiiCTa 

17  Bredikino 

23     Smolensko  -    -    -    -  Government  town.     There  is  a 

fine  Cathedral  at  Smolensko* 
23     Koritnia 
23     Krasnoi District  town. 

18  Liadi      .    -     -    -    -  Government  of  Moghiliv* 

16  Koziani 

1 4  Douhrovna 

17  OrcAa    -----  District  town. 
28  Kokanovo 

18  Tolotzine 

15  MaUavka 
1 5     Kroupki 

23 f  Lochenitzi  -     -     -     -  Government  of  Minsk, 

17    Borysow      -    -    -    -  District  town. 

17f  Jodino 

17|  Smolevitzi 

15f  JotichnoDka 

21     Minsk    -----  Government  town. 

21 1  Gritchina 

18|  Koidanovo 

21  f  Novoc'Svergino 

25  Nesvig District  town. 

28     MiVtf Government  of  Lithuania. 

^1^0  T 
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31     Korditxi 

21     Novogrodok  -     - 

■    -     -  District  town. 

'  36|  Belitza 

38    JoUmdoke 

14     Tstoucfuno 

1 4     Kamenka 

21     SAfVfff/ 

35     Grodno.  -     -     • 

-    -     -  Frontier  town. 

996}  vents,  above  700  English  miles.' 

Grodno  is  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  and  contains  a  Palace^ 
erected  by  Augustus  III;  a  medicinal  ColUgSf  and  a  botame 
Garden ;  together  with  several  decayed  buildings  which  evince 
its  ancient  splendor. 

Route  from  Moscow  to  Riga,  and  the  Frontier  qfPruma. 

Versts. 

489    Oreka See  the  route  from  Moecoir  to 

Grodiio. 

20  Orcki 

18  Babinovitzi  -    -    -    -  District  town. 

25  Pohoiki 

22     Vitebsk Government  town 

21  Staroe Government  of  Vitebsk. 

21  Kourslqfschina 

17  Doubovike 

22  Ostrovliani 
1 5     Peroutina 

12  Polotske  -    .    -    -    •  District  town. 

9  Gamxeleva 

26  Logqfka 
25  Proudniki 

25     Drixa District  town. 

19  TschourHova 

1 8  Drouia 

20  Koesslavle 
22     Plokcha 

22    Dinaburg     ....  District  to#n. 
17     Kirousska 
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17    Avcen&oa 

20  Livenhqf 
16     Tripenhof 

22  Glazmaneke 
24|  Kopenhausen 

21  Remershqf 
16    Jaunfemhqf 

23  Ogershqf,  or  JfiUfe 
21     Kirkholmy  or  Choupd 

14    Riga -  Govemment  town. 

19      i^/of^ 

20}  Mitftau Government  town. 

Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courland,  is 
extensive  but  not  populous. 
The  Ducal  Chdteau  merits  no- 
tice; as  do  tfte  reformed  Church 
and  the  Academy. 

28    DoUene Government  of  Coorland. 

34f  Berggqf 

29^  Fremenburg 

28;  Strounden 

24  GrosS'Drogen 
19     Taideken 
^5l  Ober-Bartau 
27     Routzau 

21  Palangen Govemment  of  Lithuania*  A  Cus- 
tom-house on  the  Frontier  of 
Prussia. 

1346(  versts,  above  950  English  miles. 
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NOTE. 

Persons  who.  are  going  from  London  to  the  Continent,  and 
wishy.  previous  to  their  departure,  to  exchange  Bank-notes  for 
Napoleons,  may  be  provided  with  the  latter,  at  a  few  hours* 
notice,  by  Fisher  and  Co.  No.  3,  Cockspur-street,  Charing-Cross. 
And  persons  who  intend  going  from  London,  through  France,  to 
Italy,  may  avoid  the  trouble  and  detention,  with  respect  to  pass- 
ports, which  usually  occurs  at  Paris,  by  obtaining,  previous  to 
their  departure  from  London,  beside  the  necessary  passport 
from  the  French  ambassador,  another  from  the  Sardinian  am- 
bassador, if  they  purpose  crossing  Cenis ;  or,  if  they  intend  to 
cross  the  Simplon,  from  the  Austrian  ambassador:  and  autho- 
rised by  these  passports,  the  police-officers  at  Calais  will  enable 
Travellers  to  enter  Italy. 
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Towns. 

Andent  namef. 

Abano 

Aponum 

Italia. 

Acerenza 

Acherontia 

Magna  Grecia. 

Adra 

Abdera 

Hispania. 

Agen 

Aginum 

Gallia. 

Aix 

Aquae-Sextise 

Gallia. 

Albenza 

Albium  Ingaunum 

Italia. 

Alba 

Alba-Poihpeia 

Itiilia. 

Alcara  de  Henares 

Complutum 

Hispania. 

Almasa 

Numantia 

Hispania. 

Almaden 

Sisapo 

Hispania. 

Alicant 

Lucenium 

Hispania. 

Almeria 

Murgis 

Hispania. 

Algesiras 

Tingentera 

Hispania. 

Amiens 

Ambianum 

Gallia. 

Angers 

Andevacum 

GalUa. 

Antibes 

Antipolis 

GalUa. 

Aousta 

Augusta  Pretoria 

Italia. 

Arezzo 

Arctium 

Italia. 

Arras 

Atrebates 

Gallia. 

Ascolo 

Asculum 

Magna  Grsecia. 

Assisi 

Asisium 

Italia. 

Augsburg 

Augusta- Vindelico- 
rum 

Germania. 

Auch 

Ausci 

Gallia. 

Autun 

Augustodunum 

Gallia. 
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Towns* 


Ancient  namet. 


Auxerre 

Antissiodurum 

GaUia. 

Avignon 

Avenio 

.  Gallia. 

Baca 

Basti 

Baia 

Baiee 

Magna  Grsecia* 

Balaguer 

Bergusa 

Hispania. 

Balbastro 

Balbastrum 

Hispania. 

Barcelone 

Barcino 

Hispania. 

Bari 

Barium 

Magna  Graecia. 

Benevento 

Beneventum 

Magna  Grecia. 

Besan90Q 

Vesontio 

Gallia. 

Bergamo 

Bergomum 

Italia. 

Bevagnia 

Mevania 

Italia. 

Bilboa 

Flaviobriga 

Germania. 

Bisignano 

Besidis 

Magna  Grscta. 

Bologna 

Bononia  Felsinia 

Italia. 

Bolsena 

Volsenum 

Italia. 

Bourdeaux 

Burdigala 

Gallia. 

Boulogne 

Gessoriacum 

Gallia. 

Boianno 

Bovianum 

Magna  Grseda. 

Bregentz 

Brigantium 

Germania. 

Brest 

Brivates 

Gallia. 

Brianfon 

Brigantia 

GalUa. 

Brindisi 

Brundisium 

Magna  Graecia. 

Calais 

Portus-Iccius 

Gallia. 

Canapina 

Capena 

Italia. 

Canosa 

Canusiimi 

Magna  Graecia. 

Casal-noYO 

Manduria 

Magna  Graecia. 

Castel  di  Brucca 

Velia 

Magna  Graecia. 

Castel-d-mare 

Stable 

Magna  Gnecia. 

Catania 

Catana 

Sicania-Sicilia*. 

Carthagena 

Carthago-nova 

Hispania. 

Capua 

Casilinum 

Magna-Graecia. 

Cadiz 

Gades 

Hispania. 

Calahorra 

Calaguris 

Hispania. 

Cambray 

Camaracum 

Gallia. 

Cahors 

Cadurci 

GaUia. 

<  Theie  nasiei  it  derired  from  the  Sicani  and  Stculi,  wbo  peopled  a  c 
part  of  the  country :  it  was  also  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra,  from  Its  tria^gw 
lar  figure. 
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Towns. 

Ancient  names. 

Cajazzo 

Caiatia 

Magna  Graecia. 

Castigliano 

Carsula 

ItAlia. 

Castro-Vetere 

Causon 

Magna  Graecia. 

Cassano 

Cosa 

Magna  Graecia* 

Castro-Giovanoi 

Henna 

Sicilia. 

Caserta 

Saticula 

Magna  Grascia. 

Cerreteri 

Caere 

Italia. 

Ceuta 

Abyla 

Hispania. 

Chieti 

Teate 

Magna  Graeeta. 

ChiuBi 

Clusium 

Italia. 

Chartres 

Camutes 

Gallia. 

Chalons 

Catalauni 

GaUia. 

ChaloD8-8ur-Saone 

Cabillonum 

Gallia. 

Citti  di  Castello 

Tifemum  -Tiberi- 
num 

Magna  Graecia. 

Civita-Castella. 

Supposed  to  be  Veil 

Italia. 

Civita-Vecchia 

Centumcelltt 

Italia. 

CiviUdellaVigna 

Lanuviura 

Italia. 

Como 

Comum 

Italia. 

Cochile 

Sybaris  » 

Magna  Graecia. 

Cortona 

CorituB 

Italia. 

Cologne 

Colonia  Agrippinss 

Gennania. 

Collioure 

Caucoliberis 

Hispania. 

Cordova 

Cordubat 

Hispania. 

Conza 

Compsa 

Magna  Graecia, 

Cronsdat 

Pretoria 

Germania. 

Crotona 

Croton 

Magna  Graecia. 

Cuma 

Cums 

Magna  Grascia. 

Denia 

liianeumj: 

Hispania. 

Dijon 

Dibio 

Gallia. 

Elche 

Dici 

Hispania. 

Embrun 

Embrodunus 

GalUa. 

Essek 

Mursa 

Gennania. 

Eugubio 

Iguvium 

Italia. 

Evoli,  or  EboU 

Eburi 

Magna  Graeoia. 

•  Afterward  called  Thurii;  and  here  Herodotus  lived  and  died, 
f  Called,  by  the  Romans,  Patricia. 
X  Called,  by  the  Greeks,  Artemisium. 
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Towni. 

Ancient  names, 

Evora 

Ebora 

Hispania* 

Faenza 

Faventia 

Italia. 

Faro 

Ossonoba 

Hispania* 

Fano 

Fanum  fortunae 

Italia. 

Faro  di  Messina 

Mamertini 

Sicilia. 

Fermo 

Fermum 

Italia. 

Fiesole 

Faesulae 

Italia. 

Florence 

Florentia 

Italia. 

Foligno 

Fulginium,  or  Ful" 

ginas 

Italia. 

Fondi 

Fundi 

Italia. 

Forli 

Fonim-Livii 

Italia. 

Forlim-Popoli 

Forum-Popilii 

Italia. 

Frascati 

Tusculum 

Italia. 

Genoa 

Genua 

Italia. 

Gibraltar 

Calpe 

Hispania. 

Girgenti 

Agrigentum 

Sicilia. 

Granada 

Eliberis,  or  Gamata 

Hispania. 

Grenoble 

Gratianopolis 

Gallia. 

Guadix 

Acci,or  Colonia  Ac- 

citana 

Hispania. 

Guardamar 

Alone 

Hispania. 

Huesca 

Osca 

Hispania. 

Imola 

Forum-Comelii 

Italia. 

Joigny 

Joviniacum 

Gallia. 

Ispello 

Hispellam 

Italia. 

Itri 

Mamurra 

ItaUa. 

Ivrea 

Eporedia 

Italia. 

Larina 

Larinum 

Magna  Grscia. 

Lavinia 

Lavinium 

Italia. 

Lamentana 

Nomentum 

Italia. 

Langres 

Lingones 

Gallia. 

La  Riccia 

Aricia 

Italia. 

Larina 

Larinum 

Magna  Graecia. 

Leghorn 

Portus    Labronis 

Herculis 

Italia. 

Lerida 

Ileuda 

Hispania. 

Leyden 

Lugdunum  Bataro- 

rum 

Gallia. 
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Totrns. 

Ancient  nameg. 

LintZ 

Lentia 

Germania. 

Liria 

Edeta 

Hispania. 

Lisbon 

Olisippo,  Olyssipo, 

Ulyssipo* 

Hispania. 

Limoges 

Lemovices 

Gallia. 

Lodi 

Laus  Pompeia 

ItAlia. 

Lorca 

Eliocroca 

Lucero 

Luceriat 

Magna  Grfecia. 

Ludove 

Luteva 

GalUa. 

Lyons 

Lugdunum 

Gallia. 

Marubio 

Marrubium 

Italia. 

Madrid 

Mantua 

Hispania. 

Malaga^ 

Malaca 

Hispania. 

Marseilles^ 

Massilia 

GaUia. 

Marburg 

Mattacum 

Germania. 

Matteo 

Indibilis 

Hispania. 

Macon 

Matisco 

Gallia. 

Messina 

Messana 

Sicilia. 

Mentz 

Maguntiacum 

Germania. 

Merida 

Augusta-Emerita 

Hispania. 

Mequinenza 

Octogosa 

Hispania. 

Metz 

Divodurum 

GaUia. 

Milan 

Mediolanum 

Italia. 

Miranda 

Deobriga 

Hispania. 

Miseno 

Misenum 

SicUia. 

Milasso 

Myle 

SiciUa. 

Modena 

Mutina 

Italia. 

Monaco 

PortusHerculis  Mo- 

noeci 

ItAlia. 

Mola  di  Gaieta 

FormisB 

Italia. 

Monte  Leone 

Mutusca 

Italia. 

Modica 

Mutyca 

Sicilia. 

Morviedro 

Saguntum 

Hispania. 

Montpellier 

Agathopolis 

Gallia. 

«  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulyises. 
•f-  Famed  for  its  wool. 

I  Built  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  called  it  ffyQ  (salt),  from  the  quantity  of  f^t- 
fiih  sold  there. 
§  Once  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Phcenicians. 
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Towns. 

Ancient  namek 

Monselice 

Mons-Silicus 

Italia. 

Murcia* 

Vegilia 

Hispania. 

Nami 

Narnia,  or  Nequi- 

num 

Italia. 

Narbonne 

Narbonensis 

Gallia. 

Nantes 

Condivicum 

Gallia. 

Nato 

Netum 

Sicilia. 

Nevers 

Nivemum 

Gallia. 

Nissa 

Naissus 

Germania. 

Nismes 

Nemausus 

Gallia. 

Nipi 

Nepete 

Italia. 

Norsia 

Nursia 

Italia. 

Norma 

Norba 

Italia. 

Noyon 

Noviodunum 

Gallia. 

Novara 

Novaria 

Italia. 

Nocera 

Nuceria 

Magna  Grascia. 

Nuremburg 

Norica                 ^ 

Germania. 

Orihuela 

Orcelis 

Hispania. 

Orleans 

Aureliani 

GalUa. 

Otranto 

Hydrantum 

Magna  Grsecia. 

Otricoli 

Ocriculi,  or  Ocricu- 

lum 

Italia. 

Paderno 

Hybla 

Sicilia. 

Padua 

Patavium 

Italia. 

Pavia 

Ticinum 

Italia. 

Palestrina 

Pneneste 

Italia. 

Paestum 

Posidonia 

Magna  Graecia. 

Palermo 

Panormus 

Sicilia. 

Pampeluna 

Pompelo 

Hispania. 

Paris 

Parisii  vel  Lutetia 

GaUia. 

Perugia 

Augusta-Perusia 

Italia. 

Pesaro 

Pesaurum 

Italia 

Perigueux 

Petrocorii 

GaUia. 

Piacenza 

Placentia 

Italia. 

Pistoja 

Pistoria 

Italia. 

Piperno 

Privemum 

Italia. 

*  MuTcia  wts  likewife  called  Tadmir;  that  ia,produclwe  ^palm'treet  s  with 
which  the  southern  part  of  Spain  abounds ;  there  being  near  AUcant,  a  forest,  re- 
ported to  contain  above  two  hundred  thousand. 
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TOWM. 

Ancient  namei. 

Pigneiol 

Pinarolum 

Gallia. 

Pisa 

Piss 

Italia. 

Piombino 

Populonia 

Italia. 

Pozzuoli 

Puteoli* 

Magna  Graecia. 

Poictiers 

Pictavi 

GaUia. 

Porto-Venere 

Portus-V^neris 

Italia. 

Ponte-Corvo 

Fregelltt 

Italia. 

Prattica 

Lavinium 

Italia. 

Ratisbon 

Reginum 

Germania* 

Ragusa 

Epidaurus 

Germania. 

Resina 

Retina 

Magna  Grsecia. 

Reggiofi 

Rhegium  Lepidi 

Magna  Grsecia. 

RenneB 

Redones 

Gallia. 

Rheims 

Durocortunim 

Gallin. 

Ricti 

Reate 

ItAlia. 

Rimini 

Ariminum 

Italia. 

Rome 

Roma 

Italia. 

Roveredo 

Roboretum 

Germania. 

Rouen 

Rotomagus 

Gallia. 

Rosas,  or  Roses 

Rhoda 

Hispanla. 

Ruvo 

Rubi 

Magna  Graecia. 

Salobrina 

Selimbena 

Hispania. 

Sassina. 

Sarsina 

Italia. 

S.  Maria  dei  Faleri 

Falerii 

Italia. 

S.  Donato 

Appii-Forum 

Italia. 

S.  Vitorino 

Amiternum 

Italia. 

Salerno 

Salernum 

Magna  Graecia. 

Saragossa 

Caesar- Augusta  . 

Hispania. 

Salamanca  1 

Salamantica 

Hispania. 

S.  Lucar 

Fanum  Luciferi 

Hispania. 

Saintes 

Santones 

Gallia. 

St.  Paul  trois  Cha- 

Augusta-Tricastri- 

teaux 

norum 

GalUa. 

St.  Quentin 

Augusta  -Veroman- 

daonun 

Gallia. 

S.  Mareo 

Calacta 

Sicilia. 

S.  Lorenzo 

Laurentum 

Italia. 

*  Called,  by  the  Greeki,  DiccarcbU. 

t  The  birth-place  of  Ariocto. 

I  A  Roman  road  may  be  traced  from  Salamanca  through  Merida  to  SeriUe. 
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Towns. 

Ancient  Names. 

Saleme 

Halicys 

Sicilia. 

Salpi 

Salpia 

Magna  Griecia. 

Saragusa 

Syracusa 

Sicilia. 

Seville 

Hispalis* 

Hispania.1 

Setuval 

Csetobrix 

Hispania. 

Segorblo 

Segobriga 

Hispania. 

Sens 

Senones 

Gallia. 

Sezze 

Setinum 

Italia. 

Sermoneta 

Sulmona 

Italia. 

Sienna 

Sena-Julia 

Italia. 

Sisseg 

Siscia 

Germania. 

Sorrento 

S3rrentuin 

Magna  Grsscia. 

Soissons 

Augusta-Suessonum  Gallia. 

Spoleto 

Spoletum 

Italia. 

Spire 

Noviomagus 

Germania. 

Starmonetta 

Sulmo 

Italia. 

Susa 

Segusium 

Italia. 

Tarracon 

Turiago 

Hispania. 

Tarento 

Tarentum 

Magna  Grscia. 

Tangiers 

Tingis 

Hispania. 

Tariffa 

Mellaria 

Hispania. 

Tarragona 

Tarracof 

Termini 

Thermae 

Sicilia. 

Temeswar 

Tibiscus 

Germania. 

Terni 

Interamna 

Italia. 

Tertosa 

Dertosa 

Hispania. 

Tivoli 

Tibur 

Italia. 

Tiano 

Teanum 

IfAlia. 

Tortona 

Dertona 

Italia. 

Torre  di  Mare 

Metapontum 

Magna  Graecia. 

Tours 

Turones 

GaUia. 

Toledo 

Toletum 

Hispania. 

Toulouse 

Tolosa 

Gallia. 

Trepani 

Eryx 

Sicilia. 

Triers,  or  Treves 

Augusta-Treviro- 

rum  J 

Germania. 

•  Founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  according  to  some  authors ;  and  by  others  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward  called,  by  the  Rornani, 
Julia. 

t  Founded  by  the  Scipios. 

X  Supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  Europe. 
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Towm. 

Ancient  Names. 

Troyes 

Augusta-Tricassium 

Gallia. 

Trent 

Tridentum 

Germania. 

Trieste 

Tergeste 

Germania. 

Turin 

Augusta-Taurino- 

rum 

Italia. 

VaUadolid 

Pintia 

Hispania. 

Valencia 

Valentia 

Hispania. 

Valence  . 

Valentia 

Gallia. 

Venosa 

Venusia* 

Magna  Graecia. 

Vera 

Urci 

Hispania. 

Verdun 

Varodunum 

Gallia. 

Venafro 

Venafrum 

Magna  Grsecia. 

Venice 

Venetiae 

Italia. 

Vegel 

Besippo 

Hispania. 

Viterbo 

Volturnum 

Italia. 

Vienna 

Vindebonna 

Germania. 

Vicenza 

Vicetia 

Italia. 

Vicenza 

Picentia  f 

Magna  Grascia. 

ViUa-Franca 

Carthago-VetuB 

Hispania. 

Volterra 

Volaterrae 

Italia. 

Worms 

Borbetomagus 

Germania. 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera  Asta  Regia 

Hispania. 

Xativa 

Setabis 

Hispania. 

Zamora 

Sendee 

Hispania. 

Rmari. 

Andent  Kame^ 

Adaja 

Areva 

Hispania. 

Adige 

Athesis,  or  Atagis 

Italia. 

Aisne 

Axona 

Gallia. 

Almone 

Lubricus  Alnio 

Italia. 

Arno 

Arnus 

Italia. 

Cicabo 

Cyane 

Sicilia. 

Danube 

Danubius  { 

Germania. 

*  Where  Horace  was  bom. 

t  Near  Paestum. 

X  Called  at  its  mouth  the  Ister. 
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Riren. 

Ancient  Nainet. 

Dauro 

Dat-aurum 

Hispania. 

Douro 

Durios,  or  Durius 

Hispania. 

Durante 

Druentia 

Gallia. 

Ebro 

IberuB 

Hispania. 

Elbe 

AlblB 

Germania. 

Farsa 

Fabaris 

Italia. 

Fiumecino 

Rubicon 

Italia. 

Foglia 

Isaurus 

ItaUa. 

FVeddo 

Crinisus 

Sicilia. 

Galeso 

Galesus 

Italia. 

Garigllano 

LiriB 

Italia. 

Garonne 

Garumna 

Gallia. 

Giaretta 

Simoethus 

Sicilia. 

Girona 

Gerunda 

Hispania. 

Guadalete 

Lethe 

Hispania. 

Guadiana 

Anas 

Hispania. 

Guadalquiver 

Bcetis 

Hispania. 

Inne 

Oenus 

Germania. 

Isere 

Isara 

GaUia. 

Lamo 

Lamus 

Italia. 

Liquienza 

Liquentia 

ItaUa. 

Loire 

Ligeris 

Gallia. 

Llobregat 

Rubrigatus 

Hispania. 

Marne 

Matrona 

Gallia. 

Magra 

Macra 

Italia. 

Main 

Moenus 

Germania. 

Metaro 

Metaurus 

Italia. 

Mincio 

Mincius 

Italia. 

Moselle 

Mosella 

Germania. 

Mugnone 

Minio 

Italia. 

Negro 

Tanager 

Italia. 

Nera 

Nar 

Italia. 

Ofanto 

Aufidus 

Magna  Gnecia. 

Ombrone 

Umbro 

Italia. 

Fisatella 

Rubicon  * 

Italia. 

Po 

Padus 

Italia. 

Pretatore 

Ufens 

Italia. 

*  So  denominated  bemuse  it  flows  into  the  Rubicon. 
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Riven. 

Ancient  nimes. 

Rhine 

RhenuB 

Germania. 

Rhone 

Rhodanus 

Gallia. 

Saone 

Arar 

Gallia. 

Savio 

Sapis 

Italia. 

Sarno 

Sarnus 

Magna  Grsecia. 

Segura 

Terebus,  or  Tader 

Hispania. 

Serchio        * 

Aosar 

Italia. 

Seine 

Sequana 

Gallia. 

Silaro 

Silarus 

Magna  Grsecia. 

Tajo 

Tagus 

Hispania. 

Teverone 

Anio 

Italia. 

Tesino 

Ticinus 

Italia. 

Tevere 

Tiberisy  or 

Albula 

Italia. 

Tifemo 

Tifernus 

Magna  Grecia. 

Topino 

Tinia 

Italia. 

Var 

Varus 

Italia. 

VeUno 

Velinus 

Italia. 

Volturno 

VultumuB 

Magna  Graecia. 

Xenil,  or  Genii 

Singulis 

Hispania. 

Xucar 

Sucro 

Hispania. 

Ldkes  and  Bays  of  Italy.  Ancieot  names. 

Bolsena,  Lake  of  -     -    -    .    -    -  Vulsinus. 

Bonifaccio,  Straits  of     -    -     -    -  Fossa  Fretum. 

Bracciano,  Lake  of Sabatinus* 

Celano,  Lake  of Fucinus. 

Chiama,  Lake  of Clanius,  or  Clany. 

Como,  Lake  of     -----    -  Larius. 

Constance,  Lake  of  -     ••     -    -    -  Brigantinus. 

Fondi,  Lake  of Fundanus. 

Garda,  Lake  of    -----    -  Benacus. 

Genoa,  Gulf  of    -----    -  Mare-Ligustium. 

Maggiore,  Lake  of    -    -    -    -    -  Verbanus. 

Manfredonia,  Gulf  of     -    -    -    -  (Jrias  Sinus. 

Messina,  Straits  of     -    -    -    -    -  Fretum  Siculum. 

Naples,  Bay  of     -----     -  Crater  Sinus. 


^8  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ISLANDS. 

Lakes  and  Bays  of  Italy.  Andent  names. 

Perugia,  Lake  of Trasymenus. 

Policastro,  Gulf  of    -     -    -     -    *'  Laus  Sinus. 

Quarnaro,  Gulf  of     -    -     -     -     -  Flanaticus  Sinus. 

Salerno,  Gulf  of-    -    -    -    -    -  Ssestanus  Sinus. 

S.  Euphemia,  Gulf  of      ....  Hippinates  Sinus. 

Spezzia,  Gulf  of  -----    -  Portus  Luns. 

Squillace,  Gulf  of     .....  Scylacius  Sinus. 

Venice,  Gulf  of    ..-.--  Adriaticum  Mare. 


Spain.  Ancient  name. 

Alicant,  Bay  of    -     -     -     -  »  -     -     Ilici  Sinus. 


Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Seoy  anciently  called  Mare 
Internum, 

Capri    .    -     .    -     .    anciently  Caprse. 

Corsica Cyrnus. 

Elba,  orElva Ilva^. 

Hieres  ...-...-  Stacchades. 

Ischia   -..--..-  Inarime,  or  ^naria. 

Malta Melitaf. 

Nisida Nesis. 

Procida Prochyta. 

Stromboli Strongyle. 

Sicily    .---.■.--  Sfcania-SicilisB. 

*  NoUced  by  Viigil  for  its  mines  of  iron. 

t  Supposed,  by  some  authors,  to  be  the  island  where  Saint  Paul  vas  ship- 
wrecked. 
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app. 
app. 
app. 
app. 
app. 


AbanOy  Baths  of. 

Abbey  of  S.  Denis 

Abbey  of  Camaldoli 

Abbey  del  Bosco 

Abbeville 

A  cqaa  (pendente 

Adelsberg 

Adrian's  Villa 

Agata,  S. 

Agnano,  Lake  of, 

A^nello,  S. 

Ai^uebelle 

A  ix'les- Haines 

Aix-la*Chapelle 

A  ix- en- Provence 

Albano 

Alessandria 

Alicant 

Alphabetical  List  of  Towns. 

xc,    with     their    anciedf 

Names,      app.  from  277  to  283 
Alps,  Jura  chain,  Passage  of,      52 
Alps,  Maritime,  Passage  of, 
Alps,  Rhoetian,  Passage  of, 

app, 
Amiens 
Amsterdam 
Amphion,  source  of, 
Ancona 
Angers 
Antibes 
Antiouities  between  Baccaiio 

and  Rome 
A  overs 
Arboga 

Arcy,  Grottoes  of, 
Arqua 
Arezzo 
Arona 

Aschersleben 
Assisi 
Assena 
Asti 
Astroni 

App.-] 


app. 

app. 
app. 
ppp. 


app. 
app. 


app. 


408 
451 

119 

122 

ib. 

203 

44 
398 
203 

4 


196 

158 
21 

243 
69 

139 
75 
46 

229 
242 

258 

49 
514 
507 

84 
184 
505 
249 
202 
452 


Avalon  50 

Avernus,  Lake  of,  446 

Austrian  Dominions  —  Pass- 
ports— Money— Post-horses 
—  Best  Money  to  take 
from  Tuscany  into  Ger- 
many        app.  from  1 67  to  1 69 


Avignon 

Aiigsburg 

Augst 

All  ray 

Aussig 

Autun 

Auxerre 

Auxonne 

Baaden 

Baccano 

Badajos 

Bagni  di  Lucca 

Bagni  di  Pisa 

Baia,  Excursion  to. 

Bargains  with  Innkeepers 

app. 
Bar-le-Due  app. 

Barcelona  app. 

Basle  app. 

Bataglia 
Baths,German,  name1y,Car1s- 

aj)p. 


app. 
app. 
app. 
app. 

app. 


app. 
app. 


43 
188 

igo 

74 
533 

36 

49 
51 
204 
228 
216 
212 
184 
443 

8 

62 

225 

190 

514 


app. 

app. 

app. 
app. 


201 

88 

54 

2 

79 

85 

124 

262 


bad,  Pyrmont,  Spa 
Baveno 
Bayonne 
Beauvais 
Bellinzone 
Belgirata 

Benoit,  S.  Cascade  of, 
Bereeu 

Berlin  app.  from  l78'lo  180 

Bernard,  S.  Passage  of,    app.    79 
Bergamo  app.  142 

Besanfon  app.     69 

Best  mode  of  setting  Napo- 
leons in  Lonabn  app.  276 
Best  road  from  Calais  to  Fkris      2 
Bocchettay  Passage  of,  205. 

V 
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INDEX. 


young  people 
Bolsena,  Lake  of. 


Bois-le-Duc  app.  S40 

Bologoa,  description  of  that 
city  and  its  environs— Mas- 
ters for  the  instruction  of 

100 

Town  of,  ib. 
Bonneville  60 
Bordeaux  app.  53 
Borgo  S.  Donino  Q5 
Borromean  Islands  83 
Boulogne  app.  20 
and  app.  l64 
Breda  app.  241 
Brescia  app.  142 
Brest  app.  66 
Brieux,  S.  app.  ib. 
Brigg  74 
Bris,  S.  49 
Brunswick,  price  of  post- 
horses,  &c.  app.  177 
Brunswick,  description  of, 

app.  184 

Brussels,  description  of,  app.  1q6 

Budin  633 

Buoncotivento  225 

Burgos  app.  223 

Cadiz  app.  232 

Caduta  delle  Marmore  603 

Caen  app.    73 

Cahors  app.     68 

Calais  I 

Calais  app.     12 

Cambrav  app.     23 

Campo-Marone  205 

Camuscia  app.  135 

Canal  of  Languedoc  18 

Capri,  description  of,  497 

Capua  408 

Careggi  154 

Carignano  I99 

Carlscrona  app.  254 

Carrara  I89 

Caserta,  Excursion  to,  452 

Cassel  app.  198 

Castel-i-Mare  497 

Cattolica  app.  138 

Cava  48 1 
Cenis,  Mont,  Tassage  of,  app.  1 22 

Cenotaph  of  Cicero  307 

Chalons-sur-Marne  app.     69 

Chamb^ry  app.    39 
Chamois,  its  agility  and  saga- 

city,  67 


Chamouni,  Valley  of,  62 

Champagnole  53 

Chapeau,  Excursion  to,  64 

Charity,  a  peculiar  trait  of  it,  440 
Chartres  app.    70 

Chateau  of  Footainbleau  47 

Chateauroux  app.    52 

Chaumont  app.    64 

Ch^e,  Lake  of,  61 

Cascade  of,  ib. 

Cherbourg  app.    73 

Chiandoia,  La,  197 

Christiania  app.  26 1 

Christianstadt  app.  253 

Christiansund  app.  262 

Civita  Castellana  502 

Cleves  app.  235 

Climates  of  the  Continent 

app.       I 
Cluse  60 

Coimbra  app.  214 

Col  de  Ten^bres  app.    8! 

Cologne  app.  1 96 

Como,  Lake  of,  app.    79 

Coni  199 

Conegliano  154 

Constance,  Lake  and  town  of, 

app.  I89 
Copenhagen,  and  its  Envi- 

ron%  description  of, 

app.  247  and  248 
Cora  409 

Cordova  app.  230 

Cortoua  507 

Country  round  Florence  J04 

Cumae,  Excursion  to  449 

Custom-house  between  Gex 

andMorcz  app.  l63 

Custom-house  near  Piacenza 

app.  162 
Cuxhaven  545 

Czaslau  531 

Dantzig  app.  187 

Dejean,  and  Emery,  Voitu- 

nns  app.     IS 

Denmark,  Money—  Price  of 

post-horses—Passports,  &c. 

app.  245  and  M5 
Dieppe  app.    S4 

Dijon  50 

Diligence    from  Lon4pn  to 

Paris  app.   11 

Doccia,  Monastery  of,  156 

Dole  5i 


INDEX. 
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Pag« 
Domo  d'Ossola,  town  of,  82 

Diligence  thence  to 
Milan  app.    78 

Dovaine,    Frontier  Custom- 

honse  of  Savoy  67 

Douay  app.    73 

Dover— Inn— Castom- house 

app.  165 
Dresden,  population,  architec- 
ture, &c. — ^Character  of  the 
inhabitants  —  Inns  —  Ob- 
jects best  worth  notice — 
Distance  from  Vienna  to 
Dresden,  and  from  Dresden 
to  Hamburg  from  535  to  542 
Dresden,  Appendix.  Money 
of  Saxony — Price  of  post- 
horses  —  Weights  —  Mea- 
sures —  Hotels — ^Restaura- 
teurs— Wages  of  a  Valet- 
de- Place  —  Carriages  —Se- 
dan-chairs, &c.  —  Articles 
best  worth  purchasing  — 
Post-office  —  Diligences — 
Expense  of  franking  Letters 
for  England  174  and  175 

Dunkelsbuhl  app.  188 

Dunkerque  app.     57 

Eboli  490 

Ecclesiastical  Territories, price 

of  post-horses,  &c.       app.    Qj6 
Echelles  app.    38 

Ecksioe  app.  254 

Eger  app.  202 

Elvas  app.  2\6 

Emden  app.  240 

Emissano,  near  Albano  399 

Encoping  app.  258 

Environs  of  Florence  1 54 

Erfurt  app.  182 

Esseck  app.  206 

Etrurians,  the  first  Comedians 

who  exhibited  in  Italy  157 

Evian  68 

Excursion  from  Geneva  to  the 

Valley  of  Chamouni    59 
From  Plymouth  to 
Orleans  app.     14 

Expense  attendant  upon  Con- 
tinental travelling        app.     13 
Faenza  app.  137 

Famine  in  the  Apennine  2 1 4 

Fano  app.  139 

Farm,  Horace's,  396 

Ferrara  512 


Page 
Ficsole  156 

Fiorenzuola  95 

Florence,  description  of  that 

city  106 

Hotels  149 

Provisions,  water, 

climate  150 

List  of  objects  best 
worth  notice^  as 
they  lie  conti- 
guous to  .  each 
other  ib. 

Festas  152 

Environs  154 

Character  of  the  Flo- 
rentines 158 
Tuscan  Peasantry  ib. 
Anecdote  relative 
to  a  poor  Found- 
ling 162 
Florence,  Appendix.  Hotels 
and  private  lodg- 
ing -  houses  — 
where  to  apply 
for  information 
respecting  the 
latter — Prices  of 
various  articles — 
Shops  —  Fire- 
wood —  Fees  to 
medical  men «— 
Masters  —  Art- 
ists—  Bankers — 
Best  Padrone  di 
Vetture  —  Post- 
Office  —  Coun- 
try-houses near 
Florence 

from  99  to  105 
Foligno  505 

Fondi  406 

Fontainbleau,  Forest  of,  46 

Forli  app.  137 

France,  tax  00  English  carri- 
ages app.     12 
Money  of  France  app.     13 
Price  of  Post-horses 

app.     15 
Public       Diligences, 

&c.  app.     17 

Messagerie  \  Cheval 

app.     19 
Distance  from  Calais 

to  Paris  app.    ib. 

Distance  from  Ostend 
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Pi«e 


to  Paris ;  Dieppe  to 
Paris ;  and  Havre  to 
Paris  app.     20 

Frangy  app.  Ii2 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein  app.  183 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  app.  186 
Frascati,  excursion  to,  396 

Frederic&hali  app.  2t)0 

Frejus  app*     45 

Freysing  app.  I91 

Fulde  app.  183 

Gaeta  40? 

Garda,  Lake  of»  app.  143 

Garigliano  407 

Geneva,  description  of  that 
town,  56 

Lake  of,  57 

Geneva,  Appendix.  Post- 
office —  Expense  of  living 
at  Geneva — Diligences  — 
Hotels  —  Price  of  Post- 
horses  to  Siinplon 
Genoa,  description  of  — 
Hotels — Population  — Pro- 
visions —  Climate  —  Cha- 
racter of  the  Genoese 

from  190  to  195 
Genlis  5 1 

Gensano  403 

Gen^vre,  Mont,  passage  of, 

app.  129 
Gex,  passports  app.  163 

Giessen  app.  I98 

Gingoux,  S.  69 

Gotha  app.  182 

Gothard,  S.,  passage  of,  app.  78 
Gottingen,  description  off  app.  185 
Gotiinsen,  excursioa  thence 

to  Hartz,  app.  800 

Gottenborg  app.  259 

Granada,  description  of  that 
city   and   the    Fortress  of 


77 


Aihambra 
Gray 
Gratz 
Grenoble 
Grodno 
Groningen 
Groito-Fcrrata 
Hague,  The, 
Halle 

Hamburg,  description  of, 
Hamburg,  Appendix.  Money 

— Bankers'  Accounts,  &c. 

— Pound  weight — Price  of 

dinner    at   a  table  d'h6te 


app. 
app. 
app. 
app. 
app. 
app. 

app, 
app. 


228 
66 
209 
67 
274 
243 
397 
237 
184 
643 


— Price  of  Claret-^Cam- 
brick  the  article  best  worth 
purchasiug 

Hanau  app. 

Hnnover,  price  of  post-horses, 
&c.  ^  app. 

Hanover,  description  of,  app. 

HannibaPs  route  hito  Italy 

Helvoetsluys  app. 

Herculaneum,  excursion  to, 

Hesse,  price  of  Poit-horses, 
&c.  app. 

Hollabrun 

Hyeres  app. 

Jezelsdorf 

Ilgau 

Iinola  app. 

Inspruck  app. 

Isehia,  description  of  tnat 
Island^ 

Itri 

Jiidenburg 

Juliers  app. 

Kaschau  app.^ 

Kingdom  of  Naples,  price  of 
post-horses,  &c.  app. 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
Holland  —  Money  —  Post- 
horses— Treckschuy  is,  Sec- 
Expense  of  travelling  post 
—ditto  of  travelling  in  a 
trcckschuyt —  Dutch  Inns 
app.  from  233  to 

Klagenfurt 

Krieglach  app. 

Lago  Maggiore 

Landshut  app. 

Landslebourg  app. 

La  Riccia,  or  Aricia 

Laval  app. 

Laufenburg,  Fall  of  the  Rhine, 

.     .  .  •??• 

Lavininm 

Laybach  app. 

Leghorn,  description  of  iliat 
town  and  Port  — Inns — 
Protestant  Chapel 

Leghorn,  Appendix.  Prices 
of  various  articles — ^Things 

•  best  worth  purchasing- 
Provisions — ^Public  convey- 
ances from  Leghorn  to  Pisa 
—Post-office      from  90  to 

Leipsic,  description  of  that 
city —  Prices — Fairs — Car- 
riages app. 


I7fi 
183 

177 
185 
507 
239 
453 

176 
530 
51 
530 
531 
137 
158 

4^ 
406 
525 
203 
208 

h7 


236 

524 

208 

83 

124 

400 

55 

189 

403 
209 


206 


93 


180 


/ 
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Pig* 
Length  of  an  lulian  post  app.  84 
Leoben  626 

Lerida  app.  226 

Leutschau  app.  207 

L^uwardcQ  app.  S43 

Leyclen  app.  S36 

Liege  app.  204 

Lille  app.     22 

Liinoni  199 

Limoges  app.    63 

Linkoping  app.  264 

Lintz  app.  iga 

Lisbon,  Hotels— defcript ion 
of  the  city  and  its  Environs 
--Water— Eatables-  Lodg- 
ings—  Board  —  Firewood, 
&c.  app.  212  and  213 

Lodi  93 

L'Orient  app.    74 

Lou  vain  app.   196 

Lucca,  description  of  that  city 

—Inn  208 

Marlia— Road  to  the 

Bagni  di  Lucca  210 
Peasantry — Mode  of 
cultivating  this  part 
of  the  Apennine— 
Villas  between  the 
Baths  and  the  city  214 
Price  of  post-horses^ 
3cc.  app.    86 

Lvon  app.    36 

Macon  app.    ib. 

Madrid,  description  of  that 
city  and  its  Environs 

app.  223  and  224 
Maestricht  app.  240 

Madgeburg  app.  180 

Maglan,  Valley  of,  60 

Malaga  app.  230 

Mantua  app.  167 

Mahrburg  app.  209 

Marengo  S03 

Marino,  San,Republic  of,  app.  139 
Martorell  app.  225 

Marseilles  app.    60 

Martigny  7 1 

Massa  di  Carrara  I89 

Massa  di  Sorrento  496 

Maurice,  S.  70 

Means  of  preserving  health 

during  a  long  journey  app.      8 
Meillerie,  Rocks  of,  68 

Meissin  643 

Melun  app.  164 

Mere  de  Glace  64 


Page 
Merida  app.  216 

Merzhofen  626 

Mestr^  app.  164 

Midi,  Dent  du,  70 

Milan,  description  of  that  city 

and  its  Environs  87 

Milan,  Appendix.    Lodging* 
houses — ^Hotels — Carriages 
—  Valets-de-place  —  Boxes 
atLaScala — Post-office  app.  1 70 
Minturnum  407 

Misenum  448 

Mittau  app.  276 

Modena  98 

Mola  di  Gaeta  407 

Molaret  app.  127 

Monaco  app.  129 

Mont  A  overt  65 

Montauban  app.    68 

Mont  Blanc  63 

Monte  diFo  I04 

Montefiascone  227 

Montmelian  app.   122 

Monte  Nuovo  446 

Montereau  app.  l64 

Montpellier  app.    49 

Monterosi  228 

Mont  Rose  83 

Monza  99 

Morcles,  Dent  de,  70 

Moscow,  description  of»  app.  27  J 
Moulins  app.     40 

Munich  app.  192 

Monster  app.  199 

Nancy  app.    69 

Nant  d'Arpenas,  Cascade  ot,     60 


Nantes 


app.    75 


Naples,  Situation,  Bay,  ike. 
Objects  best  worth  notice 
— Water,  climate,  society. 
Hotels,  and  Lodging-houses 
— Character  of  the  Nea- 
politans—List of  objects 
Dcst  worth  notice  as  they 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other, 

from  409  to  442 

Naples, Appendix.  Passports 
— Fees  to  Custom-house 
Officers — Money  of  Naples 
—  Exchange  —  Common 
measure — Weights —  Ho- 
tels, &c. — Carriages — Ser- 
vants* wages — Price  of  va- 
rious articles  —  English 
warehouses— -English  me- 
dical    men  -<-  Masters  — 
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Pa«e  Pac« 

Boxes    at    the  Theatres^^  Packets  from  Falmouth  to  Lts- 

Pobt-ofEce        from  113  to  II9  bof                                app.  211 

Narbonne                        app.    69  StralsuDd  to  Ystad 

Narni                                         502  app.  863 

Naumbarg                       app.  182  Paderbom                        app.  199 

Nepi                                app.  136  Padua                                      619 

Neptaoe,  Grotto  of,  at  Tivoii,  394  Paestum,  excursioa  to,              479 

Nero,  Baths  of,                         44?  Palestrioa                                  398 

Neukirken                                 626  Pallone,  game  of,                       163 

Nevers                               app.    40  Pamplona                         app.  221 

Nice,  description  of  that  city  'Paris,  description  of  that  city 

and  its  climate,                      I96  and  its  environs,                        4 

Nikoeping                         app.  265  Present  sute  of  society 

Nimegen,  or  Nymegen    app.  235  there,                              43 

Nisida                                       444  Paris,  Appendix.  Hotels,  &c. 

Niort                                app.    72  » Eatables  and  wine — Re- 

Nismes                             app.    48  staurateurB—CaiF(£s —Wages 

Nocera                                       480  of  a  Valet-de- place — Car- 

Nordheim                        app.  185  riagefr— Public  boats — Pro- 

Nordlineen                       app.   188  visions — ^Shops— Masters— 

Norkioping                       app.  255  English  Library  and  News- 

Novara                              app.  147  papers  —  Notary  public  — 

Novi                                          204  English  Sui^eon— Apoihe- 

Novgorod  ^                      app.  270  canes  ^  Chemists,   &c. — 

Nuremburg                      app.   194  Prices  at  the  Theatres — 

Odensee                           app.  249  Messageries   Koyales — Of- 

Ofen,  or  Buda                 app.  206  fices  of  the  Coche  d*eau — 

Oneglia                                     |95  •  Voiturins- General  Post-of- 

Oporto                              app.  216  fice-^PetitePoste — from  26 to 3S 

Orleans                      *     app.    52  Parma                                         96 

Orvietto,  wine  of,            app.  IO9  Particulars  relative  to  travel- 

Ossaia                                     *  606  Ijng  in  Italy,  app.  from  87  to  90 

Osoppo                                      621  Passau                               app.  193 

Ostend                              app.  198  Passignano                                 6O6 

Otricoli                             app.  136  Passports »  best  mode,  on  quit- 

Packeu  from  Cuxhaven    to  *  ting  England,  of  avoiaing 

Harwich                               646  deteniipn   with  respect  to 

Falmouth  to  the  Me-  them*  at  Paris              app.  276 

diterranean        app.    .  2  Passports  at  Paris                        44 

Dover  to  Calais      app.      9  Passports  for  returning  from 

Dover  to  Ostend   app.    ib.  Rome't^j|£ngland                  161 

Brighton  to  Dieppe  Pavia                    ^                      93 

app.     10  "Posilipo,  Grotto  o*f,                  444 

Southampton  to  Havre  Peri^ueux                        app.     63* 

app.     11  Perpignan                        app.     70 

Plymouth  to  Bordeaux  Perugia                                      606 

app.    ib.  Pesaro                              app.   139 

Plymouth   to   Guern«  Pescia                                        217 

sey                    app.     14  Petersburg  and  its  environs 

Colchester  to  Ostena  app.  from  266  to  9Gg 

app.  198  Peterswald                                534 

.Ostend  to  Harwich  app.  ib.  Pienza,  showcft  of  stones  there,  466 

Ostend  to  Margate  app.  ib.  Pietola,  birth-place  of  Viigil, 

Hefvoetoluys  to  Har*  app.  1 67 

wich                 app.  239'    Pipemo  404 


INDEX. 
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Page 
Pisa,  description  of  that  city, 
and  its  environs — Charac- 
ter of  the  Pisans — Hotels — 
Founuin  water,  &c. — Bat- 
tle of  the  Br  idge— I  Hum  i  na* 
tion — Carnival — Climate 

from  165  to  188 
Pisa,  Appendix.  Fees  to  Cus- 
tom-house  officers,  &c.  — 
Lodging-houses — Prices  of 
various  articles — Masters — 
Fees  to  medical  men,  &c. 
—  Post-Office  —  Diligence 
from    Pisa  to  Florence 

fr6m93to99 
Pissevache,  cascade  of  the,  70 
Pistoja  217 

Placenza,  or  Piacenza  93 

Poggibonsi  app.  131 

Poggi-k-Cajano  218 

Pog^i  I  m  periale  1 .5  5 

Poiuers  app.    71 

Poligny,  passports  app.  l6s 

Pompeii,  excursion  to>  463 

Ponle  Centino  225 

Ponteba,  Custom -bouse  there,  521 
^Ponte  Molle  229 

Ponte  Mammolo  392 

Pontine  Marshes  404 

Ponte  Sanguinetto  b06 

Pordenon  52e 

Portici  459 

Porto- Venere  I90 

Portugal,  money  of,  app.  211 

Portugal,  price  of  draught- 
horses,  arc.  app.  213 
Prato  Fiorito  213 
Pratolino  156 
Prague,  description  of  that  city 

—Inns  532 

Prague,  Appendix.  Articles 
best  wrorth  pnrchasing^' 
Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place 
— ^Carriages  172 

PresbuTg  app.  205 

Procida  499 

Prussian  dominions— Price  of 
Post-horses»&c. — Passports 

app.  175 
Quedlinburg  app.  184 

Kaab  app.  205 

Radicofani  225 

Katisbon  app.  19O 

Havenna  app.  138 

Rcggio  99 


Page 

Reims  app.    60 

Kennes  app.     55 

Requisites  for  Inralids,  and 
other  Travellers,  on  leaving 
England  app.    4 

Rhine,  fall  of»  in  the  Rbine- 
wald,  app.     82 

,   at  Schaufl- 

hausen  app.  1 89 

Riga  app.  265 

Rimini  app.  138 

Ringsted  app.  248 

Rinteln  app.  203 

Ro,  church  there,  86 

Rochelle,  La,  app.  72 

Roeskilde  app.  240 

Rome,  Malaria  230 

Best  situations  23 1 

Society  232 

Excavations  made  by 

the  French  ib. 

Antiouities  within  the 

walls  '  234 

Antiquities  beyond  the 

Porto  San  Sebastiano  293 
DitiOfbeyond  the  Porta 

Pia  300 

Ditto.beyond  the  Porto 

S.  Lorenzo  301 

Ditto, beyond  the  Porta 

Mnggiore  302 

Ditto, beyond  the  Porta 

S.  Giovanni  303 

Other  Gates  ib. 

Bridges  304 

Basilica  di  S.  Pietro      307 
'•'^      Vaticano  315 

•  Palaces,  other  Churches, 
&c.  341 

Villas  37 1 

Mosaic  manufacture  377 
Artists — English  me- 
dical men — ^Bankers 
— Theatres — Carni- 
val,and  otheramose- 
roents  377 

Ceremonies  of  theHoly 

Week  380 

Illumination  of  S.  Pe- 
ter's 382 
Fireworks  of  S.Angelo  383 
Days  on  which  the  Pope 

officiates  in  public       ib. 
Funeral  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  384 


^9$ 


INDEX. 


Entertainment  given  to 
the  Emperor  of  Au- 
stria at  the  Capitol  3S6 
Kindness  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope  to  the  feri* 
tish  nation  987 

Promenades  —  Hotels 
— Listof  objecu  best 
worth  notice  as  they 
lie  contiguoustoeach 
other  388 

Rome,  Appendix.  Current 
coins — Bankers*account9 — 
Weight,  measures — Hotels 
and  other  Lodging-houses 
-^Waler — Air — Prices  of 
various  articles  —  Confec- 
tioner—  Medicines,  &c. — 
Masters—Things  beslworth 
purchasing— Theatres— En- 
glish Reading-room — Un. 
furnished  apartments— -Pro- 
caccio  —  Best  Voiturin  — 
Post-office  from  106  to  1 1 4 
Ronciglione  '       9S8 

Rosenberg  app.  207 

Rotterdam  app.  238 

Roveredo  app.  158 

Rovigo  512 

Rubicon  app.  138 

Russia,  Money— Price  ofpost- 
horsea —  Passports — Order 
for  post-horses,  and  other 
requisites  for  Travellers- 
Russian  Voiturins  app.  264, 265 


Salenche 

60 

Salerno 

481 

S.  Jean  de  Maurienne 

app. 

133 

S.  Lorenzo  nuovo 

226 

S.  Quirico 

S.  Quentin,  Tunnel  at. 

225 

app. 

59 

Samogia 

app. 

137 

Saorgio 

198 

Saragossa 

app. 

222 

Savigliano 

199 

Saxony,  price  of  post-horses. 

&c. 

app. 

174 

Scarena 

197 

Schaffbausen 

app. 

189 

Schlan 

533 

Schotttvien 

525 

Secheroa 

59 

Sedan 

app. 

60 

Segovia 

app. 

215 

Scmlin 

app. 

207 
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Se^to-Calende  86 

Sastri^res,  Col  de,  app.  ]2() 

Seville  app.  231 

Siena — Population  of  that  city 
^Wine—  Water— Eata- 
bles— Character  of  the  Sa- 
nesi^  Objects  best  worth 
notice — IVlaremma  224 

Sierre  73 

Simplon,  The,  passage  of,         74 
Sion  72 

Sleswick  app.  249 

Smolensko  app.  273 

Soedertellje  app.  255 

Soissons  app.     58 

Sorrento,  description  of  the 

City  and  the  Plain  49I 

Sorrento, Appendix.  Lodging- 
houses — Provisions-— Uoau 
— Best  mode  of  conveying  a 
Family  from  Naples  to  Sor- 
ren  to— Post-o  ffi  ce  1 1 9 

SjKiin,  Money  of— Price  of 
post-horses,   &c.— Requi- 
sites for  Travellers  in  that 
country     app.  from  218  to  221 
Sospello  197 

Spilimbergo  520 

Spilonga  50fj 

Splugen,  passage  of,  app.  81 

Spoleto  504 

Stargard  app.  186 

Stavanger  app.  262 

Stockerau  530 

Stocliholm^  description  of  the 

City— Inns — Environs  app.  255 
StraUund  app.  253 

Strasburg  app.     (i3 

Straubing  app.  194 

Susa  app.  127 

Sweden,  Money  oC— Price  of 
Post-horses,  &c. 

app.  250  and  251 
Switzerland   -*  Pust-horses, 
&c.— Best  mode  of  Travel- 
ling— Money,  &c.       app.    76 
Tagiiamento,  torrent  so  called,  520 
Tavemettes  app.  126 

Temple  of  Clitumnus  504 

Tende,  Col  de,  I98 

Terracina'  405 

Terhi  503 

Tivoli,  excursion  to,  39 1 

Tokay,  wine  of,  app.  208 

Torgau  app.  186 
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Torre  del  Greco  4^ 

Torre  di  mezza  Via  .  app.  149 
Torre  della  Nunciata  465 

Torre  di  tre  Ponte  403 

Torrecelli  995 

Torricella  app.  135 

Tortona  app.  136 

Toulouse  app.    69 

Toure  app.    71 

Trasy menus.  Lake  of,  app.  135 
Tourtemagne,  Cascade  of,  73 
Traskirken  585 

Trebia,  torrent  so  called  g4 

T^nt  app.  158 

Treviso  520 

Trieste  app.  210 

Trolhaetta,  Cascades  of,  app.  26O 
Troyes  m  app.    64 

Turin,  description  of  that  city 
— HoteIs--CIimate — Wa- 
ter—Environs 199 
Tuscany  —  Price    of    Post- 
horses,  &c.                  app.    86 
Coins,  weights,  mea- 
sures-^Prices  atHotels 
— WagesofaValet-de- 
place                   89  and  90 
Tusculutn                                397 
Tyrnau                            app.  807 
Valencia                          app.  822 
Valence                           app.    48 
Valladolid                        app.  283 
Vall-Ombrosa  157 
Velleia,  ruins  of,  97 
Velletri                                    403 
Venice,  Objects  best  worth 
notice  there— Inns — Wa- 
ter—Promenades 

from  515  to  580 
Venice,  Appendix.    Price  of 
apartments  and  dinner  at 
Hotels — Price  per  day  of 
a  gondola — Wages  of  a  Va- 
let-de-place—Articles  best 
worth  purchasing  ^  Post- 
office  169 
Vercelli                           app.  148 
Verona,  description  of  tnat 

city  app.  143 

Vesuvius,  excursion  to,  454 

Vezoul  app.    65 

Vicenza  app.  144 

Vico,  Lake  of,  288 

Vienna,  Custom-house— Hf>- 
tels  —  Objecu  best  worth 


notice  —  Coffee-houses  — 
Water  —  National  dish  — 
Theatres  —  Fireworks  — 
Population— Distance  from 
Florence  from  586  to  530 

Vienna,  Appendix.  Pound 
weight  and  braccio — Boeuf 
blanc,  a  good  Hotel — Prices 
there  —  Restaurateurs  — 
Wages  of  a  Vatet-de-place 
—Carriages and  sedan  chairs 
— Medical  men — Shops^ 
Articles  best  worth  pur- 
chasing —  Prices  at  the 
Opera-house  —  Pbst-office 
— Diligences  1 70  and  1 71 

Vienne  app.    42 

Via-Reggio  app.  130 

Vietri  481 

Villach  582 

Vionnaz  app.    77 

Viterbo  287 

Voiturins,  common  form  of 

agreements  with  app.  |51 

Voluij^io  805 

Voltaire's  villa  at  Fernay  57 

Voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht  app.  244 

Bordeaux,  up  the  Ga- 
ronne, to  Toulouse 

app.     18 
Dresden,   down    the 

£lbe,  to  Hamburg  542 
Franco! ino  to  Venice  514 
Genoa  to  Leghorn  806 
Genoa  to  Nice  196 

Guernsey  to  S.  Malo 

app.     14 
Hamburg,  down  the 

Elbe,  to  Cuxhaven  544 
Leji^horn  to  Pisa,  by 

the  canal  app.    98 

Lyon,down  theRhone 

to  Avignon        app.    47 
Mayence,  down    the 
Khine,  to  Coblents 

app.  199 
Naples  to  Procida  and 

Ischia  499 

Naples  to  Sorrento       491 
Orleans,    down    the 
'     Loire     to    Nantes 

woo.     14 
Ratisbon  on  the  Da- 
nube toVienna  app.  178 

X 
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Page 

Voyage    froni^   Sorrento    to 

Pompeii  497 

Toulouse  on  the  Canal 

'    of  Languedoc  to  Be- 

ziers  app.     18 

Upsala  app.  267 

Utrecht  app.  236 

Water  Diligence  app.     17 

Weissenfels  app.  182 

Wurtzburg  app.  I95 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera        app.  23 1 

Yeselles  81 

Ystad  app.  253 

Znaizn  530 

Zwolle  app.  240 


APPENDIX— ROUTES. 

FRANCE. 

FromCalais,  through  Amiens, 

to  Paris  20 

Ca1ais,throughBeauyais, 

to  Paris  22 

Ostend,  through  Lille,  . 

to  Paris  ib. 

Dieppe,  through  Rouen, 

to  Paris  24 

Havre,  through  Rouen, 

to  Paris  25 

Paris,  through  Dijon,  to 

Geneva  32 

Lyon  to  Geneva,  by  Cer- 

don,  and  S.  Germain- 

de-Joux  34 

Paris,  through  Lyon,  to 

Chambery  35 

Paris,    through    Nevers 

and  Moulins,  to  Lyon     S9 
Lyon,  through  Avignon 

and  Aix,  to  Nice  42 

Avignon  to  Nisraesand 

Montpellier  48 

Aix    to  Marseilles   and 

Toulon  50 

Paris    to  Bordeaux  and 

Bayonne  51 

Paris  to  Brest  54 

Paris  to  Dunkerque  57 

Lille,  through  Yprec,  to 

Ostend  58 

Lille  to  Bruxelles  ib. 

Paris,  through  Bruxelles, 

to  Ostend  ib. 


Pag« 

Paris,  through  Reims,  to 
Sedarr  GO 

Paris,  through  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  to  Stras- 
burg  '  61 

Paris  to  Strasburg,  thro* 
Troves,  Langres,  Ve- 
zouIyBefort, and  Basle    64 

Paris,  through  Langres, 
to  Besan^on  66 

Paris  to  Grenoble  67 

Paris,  through  Toulouse, 
to  Perpignan  68 

Paris,  throuzh  Chartres, 
to  La  Rochellc  70 

Paris,  through  Caen,  to 
Cherbourg  72 

Paris,  through  Rennes, 
to  L'Orient  73 

Paris  to  Nantes  74 

Nantes,through  Rennes^ 
to  S.  Malo  75 


SWITZERLAND. 

From  Geneva,  by  the  Sim- 

plon,  to  Milan  77 


ITALY. 

From  Geneva  to  Chambery     122 
Chambery,    over    tlic 
Mont-Cenis,  to  Turin    ib. 

Nice,  through  Genoa,  to 
Pisa  129 

Leghorn,  through  Pisa, 
to  Florence  130 

Pisa,  through  Lucca  and 
Pistoja,  to  Florence        131 

Pisa  to  Modena        ^  ib. 

Florence,  through  Siena, 
to  Rome  132 

Florence,  through  Peru- 
gia, to  Rome  135 

Genoa,  through  Bologna, 
Rimini,  Sinagalia,  An- 
cona,  Loretto,  and 
Terni,  to  Rome  136 

Milan,  through  Bergamo, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Padua,  to  Venice,  Bo- 
logna, and  Florence       141 

Milan  to  Bolojcna, 
through  Placenza,Par- 
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Page 
ina,  Reggio^aud  Mo- 
dena  147 

Milan  to  Turin  ib. 

Aoste  to  Turin  148 

Turin,  over  the  Maritime 
Alps,  to  Nice  ib. 

Turin,  over  the  Boo* 
chetta,  to  Genoa  149 

Rome  to  Naples  ib. 

Pisa  to  Massa  and  Car- 
rara, en  voiiurier  152 

Rome  to  Florence, 
through  Perugia,  en 
voiluner  ib. 

Florence,  through  Siena, 
to  Rome,  en  voiturier     153 

Rome  to  Naples,  en 
voiiurier  ib. 

Florence,  throueh  Bo- 
logna, Venice,  Vienna, 
Prasue,  and  Dresden, 
to  Hamburg  154 

Florence,  through  Man- 
tua»  and  by  the  Tyrol, 
to  Cuxhaven  157 

Rome,  through  Florence 
and  Milan,  and  by  the 
Simplon,  to  Geneva, 
and  over  the  Jura- 
Alps  to  PolignY,  Di- 
jon, Melun,  nsiris,  and 
Boulogne,  en  voiiurier  l6l 

GERMANY. 

From  Hamburg  to  Berlin         178 
Hamburg  to  Lei psic  180 

Lei  psic  to  Dresden  1 8 1 

Leipsic,  through  Grotha, 
to  Frankfort  ou  the 
Mein  ib. 

Leipsic  to  Brunswick  184 
Brunswick  to  Hanover  1 85 
Hanover  to  Gottiiigeu  ib. 
Leipsic  to  Dantzick  186 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

to  Augsburg  187 

Augsburg  to  Constance, 

SchafFausen,  and  Basle  188 
Augsburg  to  Ratisbon  IQO 
Ratisbon  to  Munich  IQl 
Ratisbon  to  Prague  IQ2 

Vienna,  through  Ratis- 
bon and  Bruxelles,  to 
Ostend  193 

Frankfort  on  the  Meiii, 


throughCassel,  toMun- 
tter  198 

Vienna     to     Carlsbad, 
through  E^  and  Zwoda  202 
Hanover  to  Pyrmont  ib. 

Hamburg  to  Pyrmont       203 
Bruxelles,  through  Aix- 

la-Chapelle  ana  Liege» 

to  Spa  ib. 

Vienna  to  Baaden  204 

Vienna  to  Prcsburg  ib. 

Teutsch  Altenbuigh    to 

Belgrade  205 

Presburg  to  Kascbau  and 

Tokay  207 

Vienna  to  Trieste  208 


PORTUGAL. 


From  Lisbon  to  Oporto 
Lisbon  to  Madrid 


214 
215 


SPAIV. 

From  Bayonne  to  Madrid  221 
Perpifl^nan  to  Barcelona  224 
Barcelona  to  Sarasossa  225 
Madrid  to  Granada  227 
Madrid  to  Malaga  229 
Madrid  to  Cordova,  Se- 
ville, and  Cadiz    •  230 

NBTUBRLAND8. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Cleves 

and  Cologne  235 

Cleves  to  the  Ha^e, 
Rotterdam,  and  Hel- 
voetsluys  236 

Amsterdam  to  Munster   239 

Amsterdam  to  £mden     240 

Amsterdam  to  Utrecht, 
Bois-le-Duc,and  Mae- 
stricht  ib. 

Amsterdamtol^yden  ,the 
Hague,and  Rotterdam  241 

Nymeeen  to  Rotterdam 
andnelvoetsluys  ib. 

Nymegen  toBois*le-Duc 
andBreda  ib. 

Bois-le-Doc  to  A  overs       ib. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  to  An- 
vers  242 

•  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg    ib. 

Hamburg  to  Amsterdam 
byGroningen  andl^eu- 
warden  ib. 


900 


inA^x. 
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DENMARK. 

Fwm  Copenhagen  to  Ham- 

l>arg  e48 

Copenhagen  to  Gothen- 
borg  S49 

SWBDBIf  AND  NORWAY. 

From     Stralsund,     through 
Carlscrona»  to  Stock- 
holm 959 
Stockholm  to  Umala        S58 
Stockholm    to  Gothen- 
boi^  ib. 


GothenboTg  to  Chmti- 

anta  ssou 

C  hristiania  to'  Bergen     *  96 1 

RV8SIA. 

From  Riga  to  Petersburg  «66 
Petersburg  to  Moscow  269 
Petersburg  to  the  Fron- 
tier of  Sweden  «7« 
Moscow  to  Grodno  «73 
Moscow  toH'iRa  and  the. 
Frontier  of  Prussia       «?♦ 


*<" 


THE    END. 
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